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PREFACE 


For about half a century. Raja Rammohun Roy’s works are 
out of print. It is a pity that the writings of the greatest leader of 
modern Indian renaissance are beyond the reach of the people whom 
he had s^ed. We consider it a sacred duty to bring them within 
reach of the public as it is idle to theorise about perfect editions 
when the original texts are not available for ea^ reference. We have 
tried to make the books as accurate as' possible. In order to make the 
Raja’s works available to the largest number of people the price has 
l>een fixed low and the parts have been divided according to subjects. 
After reprinting the complete works, an additional volume will be 
published containing critical and bibliographical notes. An up-to-date 
biography of the Raja will form a separate volume. 


Kawdas Nag 
Debajyoti Btjrman 
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BRIBF REMARKS 


REGARDING 

MODERM ENCROACHMENTS 


ON THE 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES 

ACCORDING TO THE 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 


CAKDTTA 



In 1856, Babu Rumaprusad Roy, son of the illustrious author, 
reprinted this treatise with the following introduction : — 

“At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have 
openly come forward to invoke the assistance of the Legislature to 
suppress the abominations of Kulin Polygamy, I have deemed it 
proper to re-print the following small Tract, published by the late 
Raja Rammohun Roy in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the Legislative body, will have the satisfaction to see 
that my revered father, so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of Kulin Polygamy similar to those which have now 
moved them to act in a way so independent of their prejudices, and 
so well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu Community. 


CAi^cuTTA, July 12, 1856. 


RUMAPRUSAD ROY.“ 



BRIEF REMARKS 

REGARDING 

MODERN ENCROACHMENTS 

ON THE 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES 


With a view to enable the public to form an idea of the state of 
civilization throughotit the greater part of the empire of Hindustan in 
ancient days,* and of the subsequent gradual degradation introduced 
into its social and political constitution by arbitrary authorities, I am 
induced to give as an instance, the interest and care which our ancient 
legislators took in the promotion of the comfort of the female part of 
the community ; and to compare the laws of female inheritance which 
they enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of enjoyment 
of life, with that which moderns and our contemporaries have gradually 
introduced and established, to their complete privation, directly or 
indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 

♦An an early age of civilization, when the division into castes was first introduced 
among the inhabitants of India, the second tribe, who were appointed to defend and rule the 
country, having adopted arbitniry and despotic practices, the others revolted against them ; 
and under the personal command of the celebrated Parasuram, defeated the Royalists in several 
battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribiL It was at last resolved 
that the legislative authority should be confined to the first class who could have no share in 
the actual g*n eminent of tlie state, or in managing the revenue of the country under any 
pretence ; while the second tril>o should exorcise the executive authority. The consequence 
was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a great many centuries. The Brahmans 
having no expectation of holding an office, or of partaking of any kind of political promotion, 
devoted their time to scientific pursuits and religious austerity, and lived in poverty. Freely 
associating with all the other tribes they wore thus able to know their sentiments, and to 
appreciate the justness of their complaints, and thereby to lay down such rules as were required, 
which often induced them to rectify the abuses that were practised by the second tribe. But 
after the expiration of more than two thousand years, an absolute form of government came 
gradually again to prevail. The first class having been induced to accept employments in 
political departments, became entirely dependent on Ihe second tribe, and so unimportant in 
themselves, that they wore obliged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, 
and to institute new ruUw according to the diotatek of their contemporary princes. They were 
consider^ as mcri>ly nominal legislators, and the whole power, whether legislative or executive, 
was in fact exercised by the Rajputs. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a period 
of about a thousand years, when Musulmans from Ghuznee and Ghore, invaded the country, 
ftnd finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, detested by their reapective subjects, 
conquered them all successively, and introduced their own tyrannical system of government, 
(IcHtroying temples, universities and all other sacred and literary esUblishments. At present 
the whole empire (with the exception of a few provinoes) has been placed under the British 
power, and some advantages have already been derived from the prudent management of its 
rulers,' from whose general character a how of future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. 
The succeeding generation will, however, be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages 
of this government. 
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All the ancient lawgivers unanimously awarded to a mother an 
equal share with her son in the property left by her deceased husband, 
in order that she may spend her remaining days independently of her 
children, as is evident from the following passages : 

Yajnavalkya. “After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the property left 
by their father.”* 

Katyavana. “The father being dead, the mother should inherit 
an equal share with the son.”f 

Narada. “After the death of husband, a mother should receive 
a share equal to that of each of his sons.”J 

Vishnu the legislator. “Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons.”§ 

Vrihaspati. “After his (the father’s) death a mother, the parent 
of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his sons ; their 
step-mothers also to equal shares : but daughters to a fourth part of 
the shares of the sons.’’ji 

Vyasa. “The wives of a father by whom he has no male issue, 
are considered as entitled to equal shares with his sons, and all the 
grand-mothers {including the mothers and step-mothers of the father), are 
said to be entitled as mothers.’’^ 

This Muni seems to have made this express declaration of rights 
of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the ideas that the 
latter were already sufficiently established by the direct authority of 
preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayabhaga and the writer of the Dayatattwa, 
the modern expounders of Hindu law (whose opinions are considered 
by the natives of Bengal as standard authority in the division of 
property among heirs) have thus limited the rights allowed to widows 
by the above ancient legislators. When a person is willing to divide 
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his property among his heirs during his lifetime, he should entitle only 
those 'wives by whom he has no issue, to an equal share with his sons ; 
but if he omit such a division, those wives can have no claim to the 
property he leaves. These two modern expounders lay stress upon a 
passage of Yajnavalkya, which requires a father to allot equal shares 
to his wives, in case he divides his property during his life, whereby 
they connect the term “of a father,” in the above quoted passage of 
Vyasa, viz., “the wives of a father, &c.,” with the term “division” 
understood, that is, the wives by whom he has no son, are considered 
in the division made by a father, as entitled to equal shares with his 
sons ; and that when sons may divide property among themselves 
after the demise of their father, they should give an equal share to 
their mother only, neglecting step-mothers in the division. Here the 
expounders did not take into their consideration any proper pro'vision 
for step-mothers, who have naturally less hope of support from their 
step-sons than mothers can expect from their own children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in 
that case, devolve on the son ; and in case that son should die after 
the succession to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The 
mother in that case should be left totally dependent on her son or on 
her son’s wife. Besides, according to the opinion of these expounders, 
if more than one son should survive, they can deprive their mother of 
her title, by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been often 
the case), as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on division, 
which dejjends on the will of the sons. 

Some of our contemporaries, (whose opinion is received as a verdict 
by Judical Courts,) have still further reduced the right of a mother to 
almost nothing, declaring, as 1 understand, that if a person die. leaving 
a wridow and a son or sons, and also one or more grandsons, whose father 
is not alive, the property so left is to be divided among his sons and 
his grandsons, his widow in this case being entitled to no share in the 
property, though she might have claimed an equal share, had a division 
taken place among those surviving sons and the father of the grandson 
while he was alive.* They are said to have founded their opinion on the 
above passage, entitling a widow to a share when property is to be divi- 
ded among sons. 

In short, a widow, according to the exposition of the law, can receive 


*Tbit expoiiitioii has been (1 am told) set aside by the Supreme Courtin consequence 
of the Judges having prudently applied for the opinions of other Pandits, which turned out to 
be at variance with^ose of the majority of the regular advisers of the Court in points of Hindu 

law. 
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nothing ■when her husband has no issue by her ; and in case he dies 
leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more sons, one of whom 
happend to die leaving issue, she shall, in these cases, also have no claim 
to the property ; and again, should any one leave more than one sur- 
viving son, and they, being unwilling to allow a share to the widow, keep 
the property undivided, the mother can claim nothing in this instance 
also. But when, a person dies, leaving two or more sons, and all of them 
survive and he inclined to allot a share to their mother, her right is in 
this case only valid. Under these expositions, and with such limitations, 
both step-mothers and mothers have, in reality, been left destitute 
in the division of their husband’s property, and the right of a 
widow exists in theory only among the learned, but unknown to the 
populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the sole 
mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, becomes dependent 
on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters-in-law. She 
is not authorized to expend the most trifling siim or dispose of an 
article of the least value, without the consent of her son or daughter- 
in-law, who were all subject to her authority but the day before. Cruel 
sons often wound the feelings of their dependent mothers, deciding in 
favour of their own wives, when family disputes take place between 
their mothers and wives. Step-mothers, wdio often are munerous on 
account of polygamy, being allowed in these countries, are still more 
shamefully neglected in general by their step-sons, and sometimes 
dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law' who have fortunately a son 
or sons by their husband. 

It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only, 
that Hindu widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also from^their witnessing the distress in which widows 
of the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and slights to 
which they are daily subjected, that they become in a great measure 
regardless of their existence q^ter the death of their husbands : and 
this indifference, accompanied with the hope of futiue reward held 
out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. These restraints 
on female inheritance encourage, in a great degree, polygamy, a 
frequent source of. the greatest misery in native families; a grand 
object of Hindus being to secure a provision for their male offqiring, 
the law, which relieves them from the necessity of giving an equal 
portion to their wives, removes a principal restraint on the indulgence 
of their inclinations in respect to the munber they many. Some of 
them, especially Brahmans of higher birth, marry ten, twenty or 
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thirty women,* either for some small consideration, or merely to 
gratify their brutal inclinations, leaving a great many of them, both 
during their life-time and after their death, to the mercy of their own 
paternal relations. The evil consequences arising from such polygamy, 
the public may easily guess, from the nature of the fact itself, without 
my being reduced to the mortification of particularising those which 
are known by the native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands, ist. To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support 
from another husband. 2ndly. To walk in the paths of unrighteousness 
for their maintenance and independence, srdly. To die on the fimeral 
pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their 
neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those who are acquainted 
with the state of society in India, that the munber of female suicides 
in the single province of Bengal, when compared with those of any 
other British provinces, is almost ten to one : we may safely attribute 
this disproportion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of 
wives among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in 
providing for the maintenance of their*females. 

This horrible polygamy among Brahmans is directly contrary 
to the law given by ancient authors; for Yajnavalkya authorizes 
second marriages, while the first wife is ahve, only under eight 
circiuustances : is/. The vic'e of drinking spirituous Uquors. 2 ndly. 
Incurable sickness. 3r<//y. Deception. 4/Wy. Barretmess. 5/Wy. 
Extravagance, bthly. The frequent use of offensive language, ythly. 
Producing only female offsprings. Or, 8/A/y. Manifestation of hatred 
towards her husband, j* 

Manu, ch. qth, v. 80th. "A wife who drinks any spirituous 
liquors, who acts immorally, who showrs hatred io her lord, who is 
incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may 
at all times be superseded by another wife.”J 

8ist. "A barren wife may be superseded by another in the 


• The bom>r of thU pnwliw ict painful to the nstural feelingt) of man that even Madbab * 
Siii^h, the Uto Rajab of Tirhoot, (though a Brahman himaolf), ihrouffh compassion, took upon 
hiiii(M*lf (1 am told) within the last half century, to limit Brahmans of hia estate to four wives 
only. 
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eighth year ; she, whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she, who 
brings forth only daughters, in the eleventh ; she, who is accustomed 
to speak unkindly, without delay.”* 

82nd. “But she, though, afflicted with illness, is beloved and 
virtuous, must never be disgraced, though she may be superseded by 
another wife with her on consent.”! 

Had a Magistrate or other public officer been authorized by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to a second 
marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his consent only 
on such accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, the above 
Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress of the female 
sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have been necessarily 
very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit. 

Vrihaspati. “The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to which the sons are entitled 

Vishnu. "The rights of unmarried daughters shall be proportioned 
according to the shares allotted to the sons.”§ 

Manu, ch. gth, v. 118. “To the unmarried daughters let their 
brothers give portions out of their own allotments respectively. Let 
each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who feel 
disinclined to give this shall be condemned.”|| 

Yajnavaekya. “Let such brothers as are already purified by 
the essential rites of life, purify by the performance of those rites the 
brothers that are left their late father unpurified ; let them also 
purify the sisters by giving them a fourth part of their own portion.”^ 

* nswniRTsf^^fnset g 1 
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Katyayana.* “A fourth part is declared to be the share of 
tuunarried daughters, and three-fourths of the sons; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to be inadequate to defray the. expenses 
attending their marriage, the sows have an exclusive r^t to the property, 
hut shall defray the marriage ceremony of the sisters." 

But the commentator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the ri ght of 
the daughters, declaring that they are not entitled to any share in the 
property left by their fathers, but that the expenses attending their 
marriage should be defrayed by the brothers. He founds his opinion 
on the foregoing passage of Manu and that of Yajnavalkya, which as 
he thinks, imply mere donation on the part of the brothers from their 
own portions for the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of emolument to the Brahmans of less respectable caste, 
(who are most numerous in Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high caste. 
These so far from spending money on the marriage of their daughters 
or sisters, receive frequently considerable siuns, and generally bestow 
them in marriage on those who can pay most.f Such Brahmans and 
Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry their female relations to 
men having natural defects or worn-out by old age or disease, merely 
from pecuniary considerations, whereby they either bring widowhood 
upon them soon after marriage or render their lives miserable. They 
not only degrade themselves by such cruel and unmanly conduct, but 
violate entirely the express authorities of Manu and all other ancient 
law-givers, a few of which I here quote. 

Manu, ch. 3rd. v. 51. “Let no father, who knows the law, 
receive a gratuity, however small, for giving his daughter in marriage ; 
since the man, who, through avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose, 
is a seller of his offspring.’ ’J 

Ch. 9th, v. 98. “But even a man of the servile class ought not 
to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage, since a 
father who takes a fee on that occasion, tacitly sells his daughter.”^ 

• 

Tinmm f 11 

t Rnjah Kriahnachandra. the great-grandfather of the present ex*Rajah of Nadia, 
prevent^Hl this cruel practice of the sale of daughters and sisters thoughout his estate. 
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V. loo. “Nor, even in former births, have we heard the virtuous 
approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of nuptial 
gratuity,’’* 

Kasapa. “Those who, infatuated by avarice, give that own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the sellers of 
their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a heinous 
iniquity.’’! 

Both common sense, and the law of the land designate sudi a 
practice as an actual sale of females ; and the humane and liberal 
among Hindus, lament its existence, as well as the annihilation 
of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by modem ex- 
pounders. They, however, trust, that the humane attention of Govern- 
ment will be directed to those evils which are the chief sources of vice 
and misery and even of suicide among women ; and to this they are 
encouraged to look forward by what has already been done in modifying, 
in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted by Muhammadan IvCgis- 
lators, to the happy prevention of many cniel practices formerly establijjwd. 

How distressing it must be to the female community and to those who 
interest themselves in their behalf, to observ’e daily that several daughters 
in a rich family can prefer no claim to any portion of the property, whether 
real or personal, left by their deceased father, if a single brother be alive : 
while they (if belonging to a Kulin family or Brahman of higher rank) 
are exposed to be given in marriage to indinduals who have already seve- 
ral wives and have no means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of mainte- 
nance, however limited, by having recourse to law. the leanied 
Brahmans, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, 
generally divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of those 
females and the other that of their adversaries. Sometimes in these 
or other matters respecting the law, if the object contended for be 
important, the whole community seems to be agitated by the exertions 
of the parties and of their respective friends in claiming the verdict of the 
law against each other. In gefteral, however, a consideration of the Jdiffi- 
culties attending a law suit, which a native woman, particularly a 
widow, is hardly capable of surmounting, indtices her to forego her 
right ; and if she continue virtuous, she is obliged to live in a miserable 
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state of dependence, destitute of all the comforts of life ; it too often 
happens, however, that she is driven by constant unhappiness to seek 
refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with Sanskrit 
and Hindu law that it would have been hardly possible to have formed 
a committee of European oriental scholars and learned Brahmans, 
capable of deciding on points of Hindu law. It was, therefore, highly 
judicious in Government to appoint Pandits in the different Zillah 
Courts of Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges in regard 
to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find many European 
gentlemen capable of investigating legal questions with but little 
assistance from learned Natives, how happy would it be for the Hindu 
community, both male and female, were they to enjoy the benefits 
of the opinion of such gentlemen, when disputes arise, particularly on 
matters of inheritance. 

I.,est any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean to 
impeach, universally, the character 'of the great body of learned Hindus, 
I declare positively, that this is far from my intention. I only maintain, 
that the Native community place greater confidence in the honest 
judgment of European gentlemen than in that of their own countrymen. 
But, should the Natives receive the same advantages oi education that 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of 
honour, they will, I trust, be found, equally with Europeans, worthy of 
the confidence of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, of the Dayabhaga, a work on Succession, and of an extract 
from the Mitakshaha, comprising so much of the latter as relates 
to Inheritance, has fximished the principal basis of the arguments 
used in the following pages. I have also referred occasionally to the 
valuable remarks of the eminently learned scholar, in his preface and 
notes added to the original work. In quoting the Institutes of Manu, 
I have had recourse to the translation of this code of Law by the most 
venerable Sir Wiluam Jones, that no doubt may entertained as to 
the exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vrihaspati, the 
L^slature, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mitakshara, 
which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have been unavoid- 
ably rendered by myself. I have, however, taken the precaution to 
cite the original Sanskrit, that the reader may satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of my translation. 



ON 


THE RIGHT OF HINDUS 

OVER 

ANCESTRAL PROPERTY 


India, like other large empires, is divided into several extensive 
provinces, principally inhabited by Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
latter admit but a small degree of variety in their domestic and 
religious usages, while the Hindus of each province, particularly those 
of Bengal, are distinguished by peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress, 
and forms of worship ; and notwithstanding they unanimously consider 
their ancient legislators as inspired writers, collectively revealing 
human duties, nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among 
them in the received precepts of civil law. 

2. W^en we .examine the language spoken in Bengal, we find 
it widely different from that of any part of the western provinces, 
(though both derived from the same origin) ; so that the inhabitants 
of the upper country require long residence to understand the dialect 
of Bengal ; and although numbers of the natives of the upper provinces, 
residing in Bengal, in various occupations, have seemingly familiarized 
themselves to the Bengalees, yet the former are imperfectly understood, 
and distantly associated with by the latter. The language of 
Tellingana and other provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sanskrit 
origin, is still more strikingly different from the language of Bengal 
and the dialects of the upper provinces. The variety obseivable in 
their respective habits, and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as must 
be sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these people. 

3. As to the rules of dvil lav;, similar differences have always 
existed. The Dayabhaga, a work by Jimutavahana, treating of 
inheritance, has b^ regarded by the natives of Bengal as of authority 
paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred authorities : while 
the Mitakshara, by Vijnaneswara, is upheld, in like manner, through- 
out the upper provinces, and a great part of the Dukhun. The natives 
of Bengal and those of the upper provinces believe alike in the sacred 
and authoritative character of the writings of Manu, and of the other 
legislating saints : but the former receive those precqits according to 
the interpretation given them by Jimutavahana, while the latter rely 
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on the explanation of them by Vijnaneswara. The more modern 
author, Jimutavahana, has often found occasion to differ from the 
other in interpreting sacred passages according to his own views, most 
frequently supported by sound reasoning ; and there have been thus 
created everlasting dissensions among their respective adherents, 
particularly with regard to the law of inheritance.* 

4, A European reader will not be surprised at the differences 
I allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing between the 
Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist churches, who, 
though they all appeal to the same authority, materially differ from 
each other in many practical points, owing to the different interpreta- 
tions given to passages of the Bible by the commentators they respectively 
follow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks from 
the preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga, and of a part of the 
Mitakshara, by Mr. Colebrooke, well known in the literary world, 
which are as follows. “It (the present volume) comprehends the 
celebrated treatise of Jimutavahana on succession, which is constantly 
cited by the lawyers of Bengal, under the emphatic title of Dayabhaga, 
or ‘inheritance’ ; and an extract from the still more celebrated 
Mitakshara, comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. 
The range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
that of Jimutavahana’s treatise, for it is received in all the schools of 
Hindu law, from Benares to the Southern extremity of the peninsula 
of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, 
and as an authority from which they rarely dissent.” (p. 4.) ‘‘The 
Bengal school alone, having taken for its guide Jimutavahana’s treatise, 
which is, on almost evey disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the 
Mitakshara, has no deference for its authority.” (p. 4.) “But (between the 
Dayabhaga and the abridgments of its doctrines) the preference appeared 
to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jimutavahana himself, as well 
because he was the founder of this school, being the author of the doctrine 
.which it has adopted, as becAis^ the subjects which he discusses, are 
treated by him with eminent ability and gpreat precision.” (p. 5.) The 
following is a saying current among the learnt of Bengal, con&ming 
the opinion offered by Mr. Colebrooke : 

«n mn # ffcmoT n 

•Of e^hteen Treatises on various branches of Hindu Law, written by Jimutvahaanat 
that on Inheritance alone is now generally to be n^et with* 
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“Opinions are said to be of two kinds, one founded on the authority 
of the Dayabhaga, and the other opposed to it ; (but) what is opposed to 
the Dayabhaga is not approved of by the learned.” 

6. From a regard for the usages of the country, the practice of the 
British courts in Bengal, as far as relates to the law of inheritance, has 
been hitherto consistent with the principles led down in the Dayabhaga, 
and judgments have accordingly been given on its authority in many 
most important cases, in which it differs materially from the Mitakshara. 
I notice a few important cases of frequent occurrence, which have 
been fully discussed, and invariably decided by the judicial tribunals 
in Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jimutavahana. 

First. If a member of an undivided family dies, leaving no male 
issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband’s share according 
to the Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she shall inherit 
such undivided portion.’* 

Second. A childless widow, inheriting the property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshara : btit according to the Dayabhaga, she is not entitled to 
sell or give it awa 3 ’.f 

Third. If a man dies, leaving one daughter having issue, and 
another without issue, the latter shall inherit the property^ left by 


^Mitakshara, €h. 11, Soc. i, Article 39. 'Therefore it is a settled rule, that a wedded 
wife, beine chaste, takes the whole estate of a man, who, bcdng separated from his ro-Aetrs, and not 
sufiStquetUly reunited with them, dies leaving no male issue.^’ 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec. i. Art. 43. ‘*But, on failure of heirs down to the son's grandson, 
the wife, being inferior in pn^tensions to sons and the rest, because she performs arts spiritually 
beneficial to her husband from the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment 
of their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.*' 

Ditto, ditto, Art. 19 “Some reconcile the contradiction, by saying, that the preferable 
right of the brother supposes him either to l)e not saparated or to be reunited ; and the widow's 
right of succession is relative to the estate of one who was separated from his co-heirs, and not 
reunited with them, (Art. 20). That is contrary to a passage of Vrihaspati." 

tMitakshara, Oh. II, Sec. xi, Art. 2. “That, which was given by the father, mother, by 
the husband, or by a brother ; and that, which was presented (to the bride) by the m*atemal 
uncles and the rest (as paternal uncles, maternal aunts, Ac.) at the time of the wedding, before 
the nuptial fire ; and a gift on a second marriage, or gratuity on account of supersession, as will be 
subsequently explained, (To a woman whose husband Aarries a second wife let him give an equal 
sum as a compensation for the supersession.*) And also property which she may have aqcuired 
by inheritance, purchase, partition, seixure, or finding, are denominated by Manu, and the rest, 
woman*s property,^' 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec, i, Art. 56 , “But the wife must only enjoy her husband's estate 
after his demise. She is not entitled to make a gift, mortgage, or safe of it." 

{Mitakshara, Ch. II, See. ii., Art. 4. “If the competition be between an unprovided 
and an enriched daughter, the unprovided one inherits ; but, on failure of such, the enriched one 
suooeeds,** Ac. Ch. II, 1^. xi. Art. 13. “Unprovided are such as are destitute of wealth or 
without issue.*’ Hence a provided or enriched one, is such as has riches or issue. 

Dayabhaga, Ch, Xl, Sec. ii. Art. 3. “Therefore, the doctrine should be respected, which 
Dikshita 3naints£ui, namely, that a daughter who is mother ef nude issue, or who ielikdy 
to beoom # 0 , is competent to inherit, not one, who is a widow, or is barren, or fails in bearing male 
issue, oir bearing none but daughter or from some other cause.'* 
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her father, according to the Mitakshara ; while the former shall receive 
it, according to the Dayabhaga. 

Fourth. If a man dies without issue or brothers, leaving a 
sister’s son and a paternal uncle, the latter is entitled to the property, 
according to the Mitakshara; and the former, according to the 
Dayabhaga.* 

Fifth. A man, having a share of undivided real property, is not 
authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent of the rest 
of his partners, according to the Mitakshara ; but according to the 
Dayabhaga, he can dispose of it at his free will.f 

Sixth. A man in possession of ancestral real property, though 
not under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of his 
family, is not authorized to dispose of it, by sale or gift, without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons, according to the Mitakshara ; while, 
according to the Dayabhaga, he has the power to alienate the property 
at his free will.J 

^Mitakshara, Ch. TI, Sec. v. (beginning with the phrase, “If there be not even brother’s 
Bon*B, &c.) Art. 4. **Here, on failure of the father’s dest^endants (including father’s son and 
grandsons), the heirs art^ successively the paternal grandmother, the paternal grandfather, Ihf 
ttfuha and their sons.” 

Dayabhaga Gh. XI, Sec. vi, Art. 8. '’But, on failure of heirs of the father down to the 
great-gran^on, it must be understood, that the succjession devolves on the father's davghicr's 
son (in preference to the untie*') 

I Mitakshara, Ch. 1, Sec. i. Art. 30. "The following passage, 'separated kinsmen, as 
those who are unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not j)ower over the 
whole, to make a gift, sale or mortgage,’ must be thus interpreted : among unseparated kinsmen^ 
the consent of all is indispensably requisite, because on one is fully empowered to make an alienation, 
since the estate is in common ; but among separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the faci- 
lity of the transaction, by obviating any future doubt, whether they be separate or united ; it 
is not roquii^ on account of any want of sufficient power in the singie owner, and a transaction 
is consequently valid even without the consent of separated kinsmen.” 

Dayabhaga Ch. II, Sec. xxvii. "For here also (in the very instance of land held in 
oommom) as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property consisting in the pover of 
disposal at pleasure* ' 

{Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. i. Art. 27. "Therefore, it is a fiettled point, that property, in 
the paternal or ancestral estate, is, by birth, (although) the father have independent power in the 
disposal of effects other than immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty, and for purposes pre- 
scribed by text of law, as gift through affection, support of the family, relief from distress, and so 
forth ; but he is subject to the control of his sons and the rest, in regard to the immoveable es^te, 
whether acquired by himself or inherited from his father or other predecessor ; sint« it is ordafned, 
though immoveables or bipeds have b^n acquired by a man himself, a gift or sale of them 
should not be made without convening all the sons. They who are bom, and they who are yet 
unbegotten and they who are still in the womb, require the means of support : no gift or sale 
should therefore bo made.* ” 

Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. V, Art. 10. "Consequently, the difference is this ; although he have 
a right by birth in his father’s and in his grandfather’s property, still since, he is dependent 
on his father, in regard to the paternal estate, and snoe the father has a predominant interest, 
as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in' the father's disposal of his own ac- 
quired property ; but, since both have indiserimitiately a right in the grandfather's estate, the 
son has a power of interdiction (if the father be dissipating the property.)” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II., Bee. xxviii. "But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a prohibition, are 
intended to show a moral offence, since the fi.mily is distressed by sale, gift, or other triwafer^ 
which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of hts power as owner. Tksty art 
not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer." Ditto, Sec. xxvl, and Sec, xW. 
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7. Numerous precedents in the decisions of the dvil courts in 
Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, clearly 
shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the Dayabhaga, 
as to the last mentioned point, so far from being regarded as a dead 
letter, has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted by 
the judicial authorities both here and in England. The consequence 
has been, that in the transfer of immoveable property the natives of 
Bengal have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial decisions as con- 
firming the ancient usages of the country, and that large sums of 
money have consequently been laid out in purchase of land with- 
out reference to any distinction between acqriired and ancestral 
property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in opposition 
to the rule laid down in the Dayabhaga, authorizing a father to make 
a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the consent of his sons and 
grandsons. But these adverse notions created little or no alarm ; 
since, however individual opinions may run, the general principles 
followed by ever>^ Government are entirely at variance with the practice 
of groundlessly abrogating, by arbitrar> decision, such civil laws of a 
conquered country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth in 
a most authoritative code, long adhered to by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the judicial 
officers of the conquerors. But the people are now struck with a 
mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being given to understand 
that the Supreme Daw Authority in this country, though not without 
dissent on the Bench, is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
law of inheritance hitherto in force in the province of Bengal ; and 
has, accordingly, in comformity with the doctrines found in the 
Mitakshara, declared every disposition by a father of his ancestral real 
property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be null 
and void. 

9. We are at a loss how to recdncUe the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles of justice, 
with reason, or with r^ard 'for the future prosperity of the country 
it appears inconsistent with the principles of justice ; because a judge, 
qlfh ntigb he is obliged to consult his own understanding, in interpretu^ 
the law in many dubious cases submitted to his decision, yet is required 
to observe strict adherence to the established law, where its language 
is clear. In every country, rules determining the rii^ts of succession 
to, and alienation of property, first originated either in the 
conventional dioke of the people, or in the discretion of the highest 
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authority, secular or spiritual ; and those rules have been subsequently 
established by the common usages of the country, and confirmed by judi- 
cial proceedings. The principles of the law as it exists in Bengal having 
been for ages familiar to the people, and alienations of landed property 
by sale, gift, mortgage, or succession having been for centuries conduc- 
ted in reliance on the legality and prepetuity of the system, a sudden 
change in the most essential part of those niles cannot but be severely 
felt by the community at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to 
legal contests, the courts will be filled with suitors, and :uin must triumph 
over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have their chief interest 
in landed property. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke jxistly observ’es, in his Preface to the translation 
of the Dayabhaga, that “The rules of succession to property being in their 
nature arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conv'entional. Admi- 
tting even that the succession of the offspring to the parent is so obvious 
as almost to present a natural and universal law, yet this verj- first rule 
is so variously modified by the usages of different nations, that its appli- 
cation at least must be acknowledged to be founded on consent rather 
than on reasoning. In the laws of one people the rights of primogeniture 
are e^ablished ; in those of another the equal succession of all the male 
offspring prevails ; while the rest allow the participation of the female w’ith 
the male issue, some in equal, other in unequal proportions. Succession 
by right of representation and the claim of descendants to inherit in the 
order of proximity, have been respectively established in various nations 
according to the degree of favour with wliich they have viewed those 
opposite pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral succession, 
the diversity of laws prevailing among different nations, is yet greater, 
and still more forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules.” (page i.) 

11. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary change with 
reason ; because, any being capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of legislation 
with the office of judge. In^every civilized country, mles and codes 
are found proceeding from one authority, and their exeattion left to 
another. Experience shews that unchecked power often leads tl» 
best men wrong, and produces general mischief. 

12 . We are unable to reconcile this arbitrary' change with regard 
for the future prosperity of the country ; because the law now proposed, 
ineventing a father from the disposal of ancestral property, without 
the consent of his son and grandson, would immediately, as I observed 
before, subject all past transfers of land to legal contest, and would 
at once render this large and fertile province a scene of confusion and 
misery. Besides, Bengal has been always remarkable f<a her 
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insomuch as to have been styled by her Muhammadan conquerors 
“Junnutoolbelad," or paradise of regions ; during the British occupa- 
tion of India especially, she has been manifoldly prosperous. Any 
one possessed of landed property, whether self-acquired or ancestral, 
has ^en able, under the long established law of the land, to procure 
easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money to lay out on 
the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufacturers, whereby 
he enriches himself and his family and benefits the country. Were 
the change which it is threatened to introduce into the law of inheritance 
to be sanctioned, and the privilege of disposing of ancestral property 
(though not entailed) without the consent of heirs be denied to land- 
holders, they being incapacitated from a free disposal of the property 
in their actual possession, would naturally lose the credit they at 
present enjoy, and be compelled to confine their concerns to the extent 
of their actxial savings from their incojne ; the consequence would be, 
that a great majority of them would unavoidably curtail their res- 
pective establishments, much more their luxuries, a circumstances 
which would virtually impede the progress of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the native of Bengal 
to that degree of poverty which has fallen upon a great part of the 
upper provinces, owing, in some measure, to the wretched restrictions 
laid dow'u in the Mitakshara, their standard law of inheritance? Do 
Britons experience any inconvenience or disadvantage owing to the 
difierences of legal institutions between England and Scotland, or 
between one county of England and another ? What would Englishmen 
say, were the Court of King’s Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as 
the foundation of their decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, in 
inheritance ? Every liberal politician will, I think, coincide with me, 
when I say, that in proportion as a dependent kingdom approximates 
to her guardian country in manners, in statutes, in religion, and in 
social and domestic usages, their reciprocal relation flourishes, and 
their mutual affection increases. 

13. It is said that the change pnposed has forced itself on the 
notice of the Bench upon the following premises : — 

1st. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Manu and others, 
esteemed as sacred by Hindus, are the foundation of their law of in- 
heritance. zndly. That Jimutavahana, the author of the Dayabhaga, 
is but a commentator on those writings. 3rdly. That from these 
circumstances, such part of the commentary by Jimutavahana .as 
gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of his ancestral immoveables, 
without the consent of his son and grandson, being obviously at variance 
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with sacred precepts found on the same subject, should be rejected, 
and all sales or gifts of the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain writinjgs received 
by Hindus as sacred, are the origin of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
but with this modification, that the writings supposed sacred are only, 
when consistent with sound reasoning, considered as imperative, as 
Manu plainly declares : “He alone comprehends the system of duties, 
religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of logic, agreeably to the 
Veda, on the general heads of that system as revealed by the holy 
sages.” Ch. xii, v. 106. Vrihaspati,. “Let no one found conclusions 
on the mere words of Sastras ; from investigations without reason, 
religious virtue is lost.”* As'to the second position, I first beg to 
ask, whether or not it be meant by Jimutavahana’s being styled a 
commentator that he wrote commentaries upon all or any of those 
saaed institutes. The fact is, that no one of those sacred institutes 
bears his comment. Should it be meant that the author of the 
Dayabhaga was so far a conunentator, that he called passages from 
different sacred institutes, touching every particular subject, and 
exa mi n i ng their purport separately and collectively, and weighing 
the sense deducible from the context, has offered that opinion on the 
subject which appeared to agree best with the series of passages cited 
collectively, and that when he has found one passage apparently at 
variance with another, he has laid stress upon that which seemed the 
more reasonable and more conformable to the general tenor, giving 
the other an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily concur 
in giving him the“title of a commentator, though the word expounder 
would be more applicable. By way of illustration, I give here an 
instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may readily 
determine the sense in which the author of the Dayabhaga should be 
considered as a commentator. 

15. In laying down rules “on succession to the estate of one who 
leaves no male issue,” this author first quotes (Ch. xi, page 158) the 
following text of Vrihaspati : ,“In scripture and in the code of law, 
as well as in popular practice, a wife is declared by the wise to be half 
the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure and impure 
acts. Of him, whose wife is not deceased, half the body survives : 
how then should another take his property, while half his person is 
alive? Let the wife of a deceased man, who left no male issue, take 
his share notwithstanding kinsmen, a father, a mother, or uterine 
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brother, be present," &c. He next cites the text of Yajnavalkya, 
(p. 190) as follows : — “The wife and the daughters, also both parents, 
brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, .cognates, a pupil, and a 
fellow student : on failure of the first among these, the next in order 
is indeed heir to the estate of one, who departed for heaven leaving 
no male issue. This rule extends to all persons and classes.” The 
author then quotes a text from the Institutes of Vishnu, ordaining 
that “the wealth of him who leaves no male i.ssue, goes to his wife ; on 
failure of her, it devolves on daughters ; if there be none, it belongs 
to the mother," &c. Having thus collected a series of passages from 
the Institutes of Vrihaspati, Yajnavalkya, and Vishnu, and eYftTni n«» d 
and weighed the sense deducible from the context, the author offers 
his opinion on the subject. “By this text, (by the seven texts of 
Vrihaspati, and by the text of Yajnavalkya,) relating to the order of 
succession, the right of the widow, to succeed in the first instance, is 
declared.” “Therefore, the widow’s right must be affirmed to extend 
to the whole estate.” (p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary natme, but to which he does not hesitate 
to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting or modify ing 
his own decision. He quotes Sankha and Likhita, Paithinasi, and 
Yama, as declaring, “The w'calth of a man who departs for heaven, 
leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. If there be none, his 
father and mother take it ; or his eldest wife, or a kinsman, a pupil, 
or a fellow student.” Pursuing a train of long and able discussion, 
the author ventures to declare the subordinancy of the latter passage 
to the former, as the conclusion best supported by reason, and most 
conformable to the general tenor of the law. He begins saying, (p. 109,) 
“From the text of Vishnu and the rest, (Yajnavalkya and Vrihaspati), 
it clearly appears, that the succession devolves on the widow, by failure 
of sons and other (male) descendants, and this is reasonable ; for 
the estate of the deceased should go first to the sou, grandson, and 
great grandson.” He adds, on page ijO, pointing out the ground on 
which the priority of a son’s claim is founded, a ground which is ap- 
plicable to the widow’s case also, intimating the superiority of a 
widow’s claim to that of a brother, a father, &c. “So Manu declares 
the right of inheritance to be formded on benefits conferred. ‘By the 
eldest son, as soon as bom, a man becomes the father of male issue, 
and is exoneraicd from debt to his ancestor ; such a son, therefore, is en- 
titled to take the heritage.’” The author next shews, that as the benefits 
conferred by a widow on her deceased husband, by observing a life of 
austerity, are inferior only to those procured to him by a son, grandson. 
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and great grandson, her right to succession should be next to theirs m 
point of order, (p. 173.) “But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s 
grandson, the wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, 
because she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from 
the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment of 
their birth.) succeeds to the estate in their default.’’ He thus concludes : 
“Hence (since the wife’s right of succession is founded on reason) the 
construction in the next of Sankha, &c., must be arranged by con- 
nexion of remote terms, in this manner : 'The wealth of a man, who 
departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, let his eldest (that is, his 
most excellent) wife take ; or in her default, let the parents take it : 
on failure of them, it goes to the brothers.’ The terms ‘if there be none,’ 
(that is, if there be no wife,) which occur in the middle of the text, are 
connected both with the preceding sentence ‘it goes to his brothers,’ 
and with the subsequent one, ‘his father and mother take it.’ For 
the text agrees with passages of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya, (which 
declare the wife’s right,) and the reasonableness of this has been already 
shewn.’’ (p. 174.) 

17. It is, however, evident that the author of the Dayabhaga 
gives here an apparent preference to the authority of one party of the 
saints over that of the other, though both have equal claims upon his 
reverence. But admitting that a Hindu author, an expounder of their 
law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by withholding a blind 
submission to their authority, and likewise that the natives of the 
country have for ages adhered to the rules he has laid down, con- 
sidering them reasonable, and calculated to promote their social 
interest, though seemingly at variance with some of the sacred authors ; 
it is those holy personages alone that have a right to avenge them- 
selves upon such expounder and his followers ; but no individual of 
mere secular authority however high, can, I think, justly assume to 
himsdf the office of vindicating the sacred fathers, and punishing 
^iritual instibordination, by introducing into the existing law an 
overwhelming change in thd attempt to restore obedience. 

18. In this apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jimutavahana 

does not stand single. The author of the Mitakshara also has, in 
followit^, very properly, the established privilege of an expounder, 
reconciled, to reason, by a construction of his own, such sacred texts 
as appear to him, when taken literally, incon^ent with justice or 
good sense. Of this, numerous instances m^t easily be adduced, 
but the prindple is so invariably adopted by this class of writers, that 
the hdloering may suffice for examples. The author of the Mitak^iara 
fisrt quotes (Ch. I, Sec. iii. Arts. 3 and 4, 263-263) the three 
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{(ritlowing text of Manu, allotting the best portion of the herita^ to 
the eldest brother at the time of partition. “The portion deducted 
for the eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of 
all the chattels ; for the middlemost half of that ; for the youngest, a 
quarter of it.” “If a deduction be thus made let equal shares of the 
residue be alloted ; but if there be no deduction, the shares must be 
distributed in this manner ; let the eldest have a double share, and the 
next bom a share and a half, and the younger sons each a share ; thus 
is the law settled.”* The author of the Mitakshara then offers his 
opinion in direct opposition to Manu, saying, “The author himselff 
has sanctioned an unequal distribution when a division is made durii^ 
the father’s life time. ‘I.^t him either dismiss the eldest with the 
best share, &c.’J Hence an unequal portion is admissible in every 
period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring that sons 
should divide only equal shares? (Art. 4.) The question is thus 
answered : ‘True, this unequal partition is found in the sacred or- 
dinances ; but it must not be practised, because it is abhorred by the 
world, (for) it secures not celestial bliss’ ; § as the practice (of offering 
bulls) is shunned, on account of popular prejudice, notwithstanding 
the injunction, ‘Offer to a venerable priest a bull'or a large goat’ ; and 
as the slaying of a cow is for the same reason disused, notwithstanding 
the precept, ‘Slay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra and 
Vamna.’ ”|| By adverting to the above exposition of the law, we find 
that the objection of heterodoxy, if urged against the authority of the 
Dayabhaga, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakshara in its full 
extent, and may be thus established, ist. Certain writings, such 
as the institutes of Manu and of others, esteemed sacred by Hindus, 
are the foundation of the law' of inheritance, andly. Vijnaneswara 
(author of the Mitakshara) is but a commentator on those writings. 
3rdly. Therefore, such part of the commentatry of Vijnaneswara 
as indiscriminately entitles all brothers to an equal share, being 
obviously at variance with the precepts of Manu found on the subject, 
should be rejected, and the best and the largest portion of the heritage 
be allotted to the eldest brother, by judicial authorities ; according 
to the letter of the sacred text. Again, take the Mitakshara, Ch. I, 
Sec. I, Art. 30, p. 257. “The following passage, ‘Separated kinsmen. 


Ch. ix, v. 112, v. 1 16 and 117. 
tYajnavalkya. 
iYajna^lkya. 

fA pastiage of Yajnavalkya, according to the quotation of Mitra Miahra in the 
Viramitrodaya, but aticribieKl to Manu in fialambhatta*M commentary. It has not, however, 
bewi found either in Monn’ii or Yajnnvalkya’a Tnatitwtee.” — (Mr. Colebrooke.) 

II Passage of the Veda, 
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as those who are itnseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, 
for one has not power over the whole to make a gift, sale, or mortgage; 
must be thus interpreted ; ’Among unseparated kinsmen, the consent 
of all is indispensably requisite, because no one is fully empowered 
to make an alienation, since the estate is in common' ; but among 
separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the 
transaction, by obviating any future doubt, whether they be separate 
or united : '■ it is not required, on account of any want of sufficient 
power in the single owner, and the transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of separated kinsmen." Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. ii. 
Art. 28, p. 316. “The legitimate son is the sole heir of his father’s 
estate ; but, for the sake of innocence, he should give a maintenance 
to the rest.’ This text of Manu must be considered as applicable to 
a case, wheie the adopted sons (namely, the son given and the rest) are 
disobedient to the legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.’’ 

19. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, as the 
ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be founded. The 
judge of its validity we should ascertain whether the interpretations 
given by the author of the Dayabhaga, to the sacred texts, touching 
the subject of free disposal by a father of his ancestral property, are 
obviously at variance with those very texts, or if they are conformable 
to sound reason and the general purport of the passages cited col- 
lectively on the same subject. With this view I shall here repeat, 
methodically, the series of passages quoted by the author of the 
Dayabhaga, relating to the above point, as well as his interpretation 
and elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a father in 
the property he possesses, (of course with the exception of estates 
entailed) the author first quotes the following text of Manu. After 
the (death of the) father and the mother, the brethren, being assem- 
bled, must divide equally the paternal estate : For they have not power 
over it, while their parents live. Ch. I, Sec. 14 (p. 8). He next quotes 
Devala : “When the father is deceased, let the sons divide the father’s 
wealth ; for sons have not ownership while the father is alive and free 
from defect.” Ch. I, Sec. 18 (p. 9.) After a long train of discussion, 
the author appeals to the above texts as the foundation of the law he 
has expounded, by saying, “Hence the text of Manu, and the rest (as 
Devala) must be taken as shewing, that sons have not a right of owner- 
ship in the wealth of the living parents, but in the estates of both 
when deceased.” Ch. I Sec. 30, (pp. 13 and 14.) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and in- 
dependent owner of the property in his possession, whether self- 
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acquired or ancestral, the author thus proceeds : "A division of it 
does not take place without the father’s choice ; since Manu, Narada, 
Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and lyikhita, and others (in the 
following passages, ‘they have not power over it’ ; ‘they have not 
ownership while their father is alive and free from defect’ ; ‘while he 
lives if he desires partition’ ; ‘partitions of heritage by consent of the 
father, ; ‘partition of the estate being authorized while the father is 
living,’ &c,) declare without restriction, that sons have not a right to 
any part of the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits 
his choice : for these texts, declaratory of a want of power and requiring 
the father’s consent, must relate also to property ancestral, since the 
same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period for the 
division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” Ch. II, Sec. 8 (p. 25). 
The ciraimstances of the partition of estates being entirely dependent 
on the will of the father, and the son’s being precluded from demand ing 
partition while the father is alive, sufficiently prove that they have 
not any right in the estate during his lifetime ; or else the sons, as 
having property in the estate jointly with the father, would have bem 
permitted to demand partition. Does not common sense abhor the 
system of a son’s being empowered to demand a division between 
himself and his father of the hereditary estate ? Would not the birth 
of a son with this power, be considered in the light of a curse rather 
than a blessing as subjecting a father to the danger of having his 
peaceable possession of the property inherited from his own father or 
other ancestor disturbed ? 

22. The author afterwards reasons on those passages that are 
of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of Yajnavalkya, 
as follows. “The ownership of father and son is the same in land 
which was acquired by his father, or in a corrody, or in chattels’’. 
He adopts the explanation given to this text by the most learned, the 
ancient Udyota, affirming that it “properly signifies, as rightly ex- 
plained by the learned Udyota, that, when one of two brothers, whose 
father is living, and who have not received allotments, dies leaving a 
son, and the other survives, and the father afterwards deceases, the 
text, declaratory of similar ownership, is intended to obviate the con- 
clusion, that the surviving son alone obtains his estate, because he is 
next of kin. As the father has owner^ip in the grandfather's estate ; 
so have his sons, if he be dead.’’ Ch. n. Sec. 9, p .25. The author 
then points out, that such interpretation given to the text, as declares 
the claims of a grandson upon the estate of his grandfather equal to 
those of his father, while the father is living, is palpably objection- 
able ; for, if sons had ownership during the life of their father, in two 
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brothers, one of whom has male issue, and the other has none, the 
children of that one would participate, since (according to the opposite 
opinion) they have equally ownership.” Ch. II, Sec. II (p. 26). He 
next quotes Vishnu : “when a father separates his sons from himself, 
his will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in the 
estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership of father and sons 
is equal.” Upon this text the author of the Dayabhaga justly remarks 
in the following terms. “This is very clear ; when the father separates 
his sons from himself, he may by his own choice, give them greater or 
less allotments, if the wealth were acquired by himself : but not so, if it 
were property inherited from the grandfather, because they have an 
equal right to it. The father has not in such case an unlimited discre- 
tion.” Ch. II, Sec. 17 (p. 27). That is, a father dividing his property 
among his sons, to separate them from himself during lifetime, is not au- 
thorized to give them of his own caprice, greater or less allotments of his 
ancestral estate, as the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, “when a 
father separates his sons from himself,” &c., prohibits the free disposal 
by a father of his ancestral property only on the occasion of allotments 
among his sons to allow them separate establishments. The author now 
conclusively states, that “Hence (since the text becomes pertinent, by 
taking it in the sense above stated, or because there is ownership restri- 
cted by law in respect of shares, and not an unlimited discretion), both 
opinions, that the mention of like ownership provides for an equal division 
between father and son in the case of property ancestral, and that it 
establishes the son’s right to require partition, ought to be rejected.” 
Ch. II, Sec. 18 (p. 27). 

23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yajnavalkya. “The father is 
master of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other moveable 
property), but neither the father, or the grandfather, is so of the whole 
immoveable estate and points out the sense conveyetl by the term 
“the whole,” found in the above passage, saying, “Since here 
it is said the ‘whole,’ this prohibition forbids the gift or other alienation 
of the whole, because (immoveables and similar possessions are) monng 
of supporting the family.” (Ch. II, Sec. 23). That is, the father is 
likewise master of the ancestral estate, though not of the whole of it, 
implies that a father may freely dispose of a part of his ancestral es- 
tate, even without committing a moral offence. This passage of 
Yajnavalkya, dted by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of free disposal of ancestral estates, runs, in a great measure, 
against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift by a father only of the 
whole of his ancestral landed property, while his sons are living, with- 
hoMing their consent. 
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24. To justify the disposal by a father, under particular circunr- 
$tances, even of the •whole of his ancestral estate, •without incurring a 
moral offence, the author adds, (Ch. II, Sec. 26.) “But if the family 
cannot he supported without selling the whole immoveable and other 
property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of as appears 
from the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is directed, that 
'a man should by aU means preserve himself and because a sacred 
writer positively enjoins the maintenance of one’s family by all means 
possible, and prefers it to every other duty, “His aged mother and 
father, dutiful wife, and son under age, should be maintained even b} 
committing a hundred unworthy acts.* Thus directed Manu.’’ vide 
Mitakshara, Ch, II. Manu positively says : “A mother, a father, a wife, 
and son shall not be forsaken ; he, who forsakes either of them, unless 
guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six hundred panas as a fine to the king.” 
(Ch. VIII, r. 389). 

25. He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of Vyasa, as 
prohibiting the disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in the im- 
moveables, under the notion that each parcener has his property in 
the whole estate jointly possessed. These texts are as follow : “A 
single parcener may not, without consent of the rest, make a sale or 
gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of what is common to the 
family." “Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables ; for one has not power over the whole 
to give, mortgage, or sell it.” Upon which the author of the Daya- 
bhaga remarks, Ch. II. Sec. 27 : “It should not be all^d that by the 
texts of Vyasa one person has not power to make a sale or other transfer 
!)f such property. For here also (in the very instance of land held in 
common) as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property 
i n sistin g in the power of disposal at pleasure.” That is, a partner 
bas, in common with the rest, an undisputed property existing either 
in the whole of the moveables, and immoveables, or in an undmded 
portion of them ; he, therefore, should not be, or cannot be, prevented 
from executing at his pleasure, a transfer of his r^ht to another by a 
sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

26. In reply to the question, what might be the consequence of 
lisregard to the prohibition conveyed by the above texts of Vyasa ? 
:he author says : “but the texts of Vyasa exhibiting a prohibition, 
u:e intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family is distressed 
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by a sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the person 
to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not meant to in- 
validate the sale or other transfer.” (Ch. II, Sec. 28.) A partner is 
as completely a legal owner of his own share, (either divided or irn- 
divided) as a proprietor of an entire estate ; and consequently a sale 
or gift executed by the former, of his own share, should, with reason, 
be considered equally valid, as a contract by the latter of his sole estate. 
Hence prohibition of such transfer being clearly opposed to common sense 
and ordinary usage, should be understood as only forbidding a derelic- 
tion of moral duty, committed by those who infringe it, and not as in- 
validating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the author 
of the Dayabhaga has pursued the course frequently inculcated by 
Manu and others ; a few instances of which I beg to bring briefly to 
the consideration of the reader, for the full justification of this author. 
Manu, the first of all Hindu legislators, prohibits donation to an un- 
worthy Brahman in the following terms — ‘ Let no man, apprised of 
this law, present, even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor to 
him who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned in the Veda.” 
(Ch. IV, V. 192.) Let us suppose that in disregard to this prohibition 
a gift has been actually made to one of those priests ; a question then 
naturally arises, whether this injunction of Manu’s invalidates the 
gift, or whether such infringment of the law only renders the donor 
guilty of a moral offence. The same legislator, in continuation, thus 
answers ; "Since property, though legally gained, if it be given to either 
of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next world both to the giver 
and receiver.” (v. 193.) The same authority forbids marrying girls 
of certain descriptions, saying, “Let him not marry a girl with reddish 
hair, nor with any deformed limb, nor one troubled with habitual 
sickness, nor one either with no hair or with too much, nor one im- 
moderately talkative ; nor one with inflamed eyes.” (Ch. Ill, v. 8.) 
Although this law has been very frequently disregardwl, yet no voidance 
of such a marriage, where the ceremony has been actually and regularly 
perform^, has ever taken place ; it being understood that the above 
prohibition, not being supported by sound reason, only involves the 
bridegroom in the religious offence of disregard to a sacred precept. 
He again prohibits the acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a daughter 
in marriage naming every marriage of this description "Asura,” as 
well as declaring an Asura marriage to be iUegal ; but daughters given 
in marriage, on receiving a gratuity have been always considered as 
legal wives, thotigh their fathers are regarded with contempt, as guilty 
of a deadly sin. The passages above alluded to are as foflow : (Manuj) 
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“But even a man of the servile class ought not to receive a gratuity when 
he gives his daughter in marriage ; since a father, who takes a fee on 
that, occasion, tacitly sells his daughter.” (Ch. IX, v. 98.) “When 
the brid^oom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride ; that marriage is named “Asura” (Ch. Ill, 
V. 31.) “But in this code, three of the five last are held legal, and two 
illegal, the ceremonies of Pisachas and A suras must never be performed.” 
(Ch. III. V. 25.) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text : “Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift 
or sale of them (should) not (be made) by him, unless convening all the 
sons” ; and he proceeds affirming, “So likewise other texts as this, 
must be interpreted in the same manner (as before). For the words 
'should' and 'be made’ must necessarily be understood.” (Ch. II, 
Sec. 29.) That is, there is a verb wanting in the above phrase "a gift 
or a sale not by him,” consequently “should” or “ought” and “be 
made” are necessarily to be inserted, and the phrase is thus read : “A 
gift or sale should not be or ought not to be made by him,” expressing 
a prohibition of the free disposal by a father even of his self-acquired 
immoveables. This text also, says the author, cannot be intended to 
imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a lawful owner ; but it shews 
a moral offence by breach of such a prohibition : “Since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner.” Moreover, 
as Manu, Devala, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, and 
others represent a son as having no right to the property in possession 
of the father, in the plainest terms, as already quoted in para. 21, no 
son should be permitted to interfere with the free disposal by the 
father of the property he actually possesses. The author now con- 
cludes the subject with this positive decision: “TheiefOTe, since it is 
denied that a gift or sale should, be made, the precept is infringed by 
making one. But the gift or transfer if not mill ; for a fact cannot 
be altered by a hundred texts.” (Ch. II, Sec. 30.) 

29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that a 
man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or 
sdf-acqnir^) has always been hdd responsible and punishable as 
owner, for acts occurring on his estate, of a tendency hurtful to the 
peace of his neighbours or injurious to the coi^munity at large. He 
even forfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason or similar crimes, 
though his sons and grandsons are living who have not coimived at 
his guilt. In case of default on his part in the discharge of revenue 
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payable to Government from the estate, he is subjected to the privation 
of that property by public sale under the authority of Government. 
He is, in fact, under these and many other circumstances, actually 
and virtually acknowledged to be the lawful and perfect owner of his 
estate ; a sale or gift by him of his property must therefore stand valid 
or unquestionable. Sacred writings although they prohibit such a sale 
or gift as may distress the family, by limiting their means of sub- 
sistence, cannot alter the fact, nor do they nullify what has been 
effectually done. I have already pointed out in the 37th paragraph 
the sense in which prohibitions of a similar nature should be taken, 
according to the authority of Manu, which the reader is requested not 
to lose sight of. Mr. Colebrooke judiciously quotes (page 32) the 
observation made by Raghunandana (the celebrated modem expounder 
of law in Bengal) on the above passage of the Dayabhaga, (“A fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts,”) which is as follows : ‘‘If a 
Brahman be slain, the piecept ‘Slay not a Brahman’ does not annul 
the murder ; nor does it render the killing of a Brahman impossible. 
What then ? It declares the sin.” Admitting for a moment that this 
sacred text (quoted in the Mitakshara also) be interpreted conformably 
to its apparent language and spirit, it would be equally opposed to the 
aipunent of our adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of 
power over his self-acquired property ; since the text absolutely denies 
to the father an independent power even over his self-acquired im- 
moveables, declaring, ‘‘Though immoveables and bipeds have been 
acquired by a man himself.” &c., &c. In what a strange situation is 
the father placed if such be really the law ! How thoroughly all power 
over his own possessions is taken away, and his credit reduced ! 

30. The author quotes also two passages from Narada, as 
confirming the course of reasoning which he has pursued, with regard 
to the independence claimable by each of all the co-heirs in a joint 
property. The passages above alluded to are thus read : ‘‘When 
there are many persons spmng from one man, who have duties apart 
and transactions apart, and fre separate in business and character, 
if they be not accordant in affairs, should they give or sell their own 
shares, they do all that as they please ; for they are masters of their 
own wealth.” (Ch. II, Sec. 31.) 

31. After 1 had sent my manuscript to the Press, my attention 
was directed to an article in the "Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, No. VI, 
April— June, 1825,” beit^ a Review of Sir F. W. McNaghten’s Con- 
sid^tions on Hindu Law. In this essay I find an opinion offered by 
the writer tending to recommend that any disposal by a father of his 
ancestral immoveables should be nullified, on the principle that we 
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ought “to wake that invalid which was considered immoral.” (p. 25) 

I am surprised that this unqualified maxim should drop from the pen 
of the presumed reviewer, who, as a scholar^ stands very high in my 
estimation, and from whose extensive knowledge more correct judg> 
ment might be expected. IvCt us, however, aj^ly this principle to 
practice, to see how far, as a general rule, it may be safely adopted. 

32. To marry an abandoned female, is an act of evil moral 
example : Are such unions to be therefore declared invalid, and the 
offspring of them rendered illegitimate? 

To permit the sale of intoxicating drugs and spirits, so injurious 
to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the payment of 
duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious and immoral : Is 
the taxation to be, therefore, rendered invalid and payments stopped ? 

To divide spoils gained in a war commenced in ambition and 
carried on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious : Is the 
partition therefore to be considered invalid, and the property to be 
replaced ? 

To give a daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, on account 
of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration, is a deed of mean 
and immoral example : Is the union to be therefore considered invalid, 
and their children illegitimate ? 

To destroy the life of a fellow-being in a duel, is not only immoral, 
but is reckoned by many as murder : Is not the practice tacitly ad- 
mitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is overlooked in courts of 
jttstice ? 

33. There are of course acts lying on the border of immorality, 
or both inunoral and irreligious ; and these are consequently to be 
considered invalid : such as the contracting of debts by way of gamb- 
ling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath day. The question 
then arises, how shall we draw a line of distinction between those 
immoral acts that should not be considered invalid, and those that 
should be regarded as null in the eye of the law ? In answer to this 
we must refer to the common law and Che established usages of every 
country, as furnishing the distinctions admitted between the one class 
and the other. The reference suggested is, I think, the sole guide 
upon such questions ; and pursuant to this maxim, I may be per- 
mitted to repeat, that according to the law and usages of Bengal, 
although a fath«: may be charged with breach of religious duty, by a 
sale cx gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, he should not 
be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; nor the purchaser 
punished with forfeiture of hb acquisition. However, when the 
author of the Review shall have 'succeeded in inducing British legis- 
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lators to adopt his maidtn, and declare that the validity of every agt 
shall be determined by its consistence with morality, we may then 
listen to his suggestion, for applying the same rule to the Bengal Law* 
of Inheritance. 

34. The writer of this Review quotes (in p. 221) a passage from 
the Dayabhaga, (Ch. II, Sec. 76,) “Since the circumstance of the 
father being lord of all the wealth, is stated as a reason, and that 
cannot be in regard to the grandfather’s estate, an unequal distribution, 
made by the father, is lawful only in the instance of his own acquired 
wealth.” He then comments, saying, “Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana's assertion of this doctrine.” But it would have 
been still more clear, if the writer had cited the latter part of the sen- 
tence obviously connected with the former ; which is that, “Ac- 
cordingly Vishnu says, ‘When a father separates his sons from himself 
his own will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in 
the estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership of father 
and son is equal.’ ” That is, a father is not absolute lord of his an- 
cestral property, (as he is of his own acquired wealth,) when occupied 
in separating his sons from himself during his life. This is evident 
from the explanation given by the author of the Dayabhaga himself, 
of the above text of Vishnu, in Sec. 56, (Ch. II,) “The meaning of 
this .passage is, ‘In the case of his own acquired property, whatever 
he may choose to reserve, whether half or two shares, or three, all that 
is permitted to him by the law ; but not so in the case of property 
ancestral ; ” as well as from the exposition by the same author of 
this very text of Vishnu, in Sec. 17, (Ch. II,) already fully illustrated 
as applicable solely to the occasion of partition, {vide para. 22, p. 27.) 

35. It would have been equally clear as desirable, because 
conclusive, if the writer of the article had also quoted the following 
passage of the Dayabhaga touching the same subject (Ch. II, Sec. 
46.) “By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother have two 
shares of the father's estate,^ how should the highly venerable father 
being the natural parent of the brothers, and competent to sei,!., 
GIVE, OR ABANDON THE PROPERTY, and being the root of all connection 
with the grandfather’s estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, to 
a double portion of his own father’s wealth?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yajnavalkya, “The 
father is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all (other move- 
able ptopcrty), but neither the father, nor the grandfather, is so of 
the whole immoveable estate” ; the author of the Dayabhaga first 
observes, (Ch. II, Sec. 23,) “Since the grandfather is here mentioned, 
the tCEt onist relate to his effects.” He then proceeds, saying, “Since 
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here also it is said 'the whole/ the prohibition forbids the gift or other 
alienation of the ‘whole,’” &c. ; and thus concludes the section (24) : 
"For the insertion of the word ‘whole’ would be unmeaning (if the gift 
of even a sihall part were forbidden.)” The author of the Dayabhaga 
does not stop here ; but he lays down the following rule in the suc- 
ceeding section already quoted, (26.) "But if the family cannot be 
supported without selling the whole immoveable and other property, 
even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of : as appears from 
the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is directed, that ‘a 
man should by all means preserve himself. ” 'Here Jimutavahana 
justifies, in the plainest terms, the sale and other disposal by a father 
of the whole of the estate inherited from his own father for the main- 
tenance of his family or for self-preservation, without committing 
even a moral offence : but I regret that this simple position by 
Jimutavahana should not have been adverted to by the writer of the 
article while reviewing the subject. 

37. To his declaration, that “Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana's assertion of this doctrine,” the reviewer adds the 
following phrase : "And the doubt cast upon it by its expounders, Raghu- 
nandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and Jagannatha, is wholly 
gratuitous. In fact, the latter is chiefly to blame for the distinction 
between illegal and invalid acts.” It is, I think, requisite that I should 
notice here who these three expounders were, whom the writer charges 
with the invention of this doctrine ; at what periods they lived ; and 
how they stood and still stand in the estimation of the people of Bengal. 
To satisfy any one on these points, I have only to refer to the accounts 
given of them by Mr. Colebrooke, in his preface to the translation of 
the Dayabhaga. In speaking of Raghunandana, he says, "It bears 
the name of Raghunandana, the author of the Smriti-tatwa, and the 
greatest authority on Hindu Law in the province of Bengal.” "The 
Daya-tatwa, or so much of the Smriti-tatwa as relates to inheritance, 
is the undoubted composition of Raghunandana ; and in deference 
to the greatness of the author’s name, and the estimation in which his 
works are held among the learned Hindus of Bengal, has been through- 
out diligently consulted and carefully compared with Jimutavahana’s 
treatise, on which it is almost exclusively founded.” (p. vii.) “Now 
Raghunandana’s date is ascertained at about three hundred years 
from this time,” &c. (p. xii.) Mf. Colebrodce thus introduces Sri 
Krishna Tarkalankara : "The commentary of Sri Krishna Taikalan- 
kata on the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, has been chi^y and pre- 
ferably used. Tins is the most odebrated of the glosses on the text. 
Its authority has bera long gainlug {px)und in the schools of law 
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throughout Bengal ; and it has almost banished from them the otha 
^positions of the Dayabhaga ; being ranked in general estimation, 
nect to the treatises of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana." (p. vi.) 
“The commentary of Maheswara is posterior to those of Chudamaoi 
and Achyuta, both of which are cited in it ; and is probably anterior 
to Sri Krishna’s or at least nearly of the same date.” (p. vii.) In the 
note at foot he observes, “Great-grandsons of both these writers were 
living in 1806.” Hence it may be inferred, that vSri Krishna Tarkalan- 
kara lived above a century from this time. Mr. Colebrooke tdces 
brief notice of Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana, saying, “A very ample 
compilation on this subject is included in the Digest of Hindu Daw, 
prepared by Jagannatha, under directions of Sir William Jones, &c.” 
(p. ii). The last mentioned, Jagannatha, was universally acknowledged 
to be the first literary character of his day, and his authority has nearly 
as much weight as that of Raghunandana. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by 
a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority of 
Jimutavahana, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal 
for upwards of three centuries, in consequence of the erroneous ex- 
position of Raghunandana, "the greatest authority of Hindu law in the 
province of Bengal;’ by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, the author of "the 
most celebrated of the glosses of the text," and by the most learned 
Jagannatha ; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered as a 
most rash and injurious, as well as ill advised, innovation, for any 
administrator of Hindu Daw of the present day to set liiing»if up as 
the corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been received 
and acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to upwards 
of three centuries back. 


39. In the foregoing pages my endeavour has been to show that 
the province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language, manneis 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law That 
^ author of this system has greatly improved' on the expositions 
foUowed in other provinces 6f India, and, therefore, well merits the 
preference accorded to his exposition by the people of Bengal That 
the discrepancies existing amongst the several interpretations of leeai 
tei^ are not confined alone to the law of disposition of property bv 
a father, but extend to other matters. That in following those ex- 
positions which best reconcile law with reason, the author of the 
system is warranted by the highest sacred authority as wdl 

^ ^ predecessors, the author 

of the Mitaksh^ ; and that he has been eminent^ successftU hi his 
a^pt at so doing, more particularly by unfettering propertv. and 
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declaring the principle, that the alienator of an hereditary estate is 
only morally responsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, 
and tend to deprive his family of the means of support. That he is 
borne out in the distinction he has drawn between moral precepts, a 
disregard to which is sinful, leaving the act valid and legal, and ab- 
solute injunctions, the acts in violation of which are null and void. 
If I have succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision 
founded on a different interpretation of the law, however widely that 
exposition may have been adopted in other provinces, is not merely 
retrograding in the social institution of the Hindu community of 
Bengal, mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the received interpretation of 
the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by which the ad- 
ministration of the existing law of the people in such matters was 
secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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NO. I. 

HINDOO DAW OP INHERITANCE 

Extract from a letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral Property. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Wide you do me the favour of inserting the following lines in a 
comer of your valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the means 
of dispersing the darkness which the author of the Eassy on the Rights 
of Hindu Law, has thrown on the minds of those who believe the accuarcy 
of the work in question, as well as of reviving the memory of your judicial 
readers on the subject of right and wrong, as expounded by the Hindu 
lyegislators. 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, I re- 
gret to say that 1 found almost all of them are repugnant to the laws 
and customs of the country and community, for which I would venture 
to disaiss of those points, thoi^h I am perfectly aware, that he, (the 
learned ’author,) through his critical powers, is competent to set aside 
the tme sense of the law, and to insert his own ; but I hope your 
judicial readers will easily perceive the repugnancy in comparing 
them with Messrs. Colebrooke and Macnaghten's publications of the 
Hindu Law. 

With regard to the father's power in alienating the ancestial 
landed property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will say 
nothing more at present, than that it is discussed by Mr. Macnaghten 
in his Principles and Precedents of the Hindu law : but I wish to 
know, Mr. Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of Jimutavahana, 
cited by the learned author, that a father has power to alienate the 
whole of the ancestral landed estate, or is it only applicable to the 
case when alienations aie made ? If the former be asserted, how can 
the doctrines* of Jimutavahana, Srikrishna Tarcalancara, Raghu- 


prohibition in not affainst' donation, or other transfer of a small part incompatible 
with the support of the family. But, if the family cannot be supported without selling the 
whole immoveable and other property, even the whole mav be sold, or otherwise disposed of.’* 
”If there be no land or other permanent prowrty, but only jewels or similar valuables, he is 
not authorised to expend the whole.” ’*And as appears from the word ’whole* repeatad^in 
that text, thd g^ft of all the precious stones, ^rls, and the like, inherited Iran the grand* 
father, it iiot immoral, but a gffb of the whole immoveable property is an oflbnce,” 
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nandana, Jagannath Tarcapanchanima, and others, whose works are 
current in Bengal, be reconciled ? But, on the other hand, if the latter 
supposition be proved to be correct, how can it be inferred, that, 
according to the Dayabhaga, the father has power to alienate the 
ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) exhibiting some ordinances regarding 
marriage, taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on 
Sir F. W. Macnaghten’s Considerations of the Hindu Law, for his 
adverting that “to make that invalid which was considered immoral." 
Mr. Editor, if according to the opinion of the learned author, it be 
considered as a general rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, 
they cannot be nullified, then should we not without hesitation say, 
that a sale writhout ownership, (that is, a sale by an individual who 
has no title to that which he has disposed of,) is not invalid ? If it be 
argued that a father, according to the doctrines of Jimutavahana, has 
an independent power over ancestral real property, and can dispose 
of the whole of it at his free will, then what is to become of this 
doctrine : "What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, a ple^e, 
joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and the whole estate of a man 
who has issue living.” Narada. "The prohibition of giving away 
is dedared to be eightfold : a man shall not give joint property, nor 
his son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme necessity f nor a 
pledge, nor all his wealth, if he have issue living, &c." Vrihaspaii. 
"A wrife or a son, or the w'hole of a man's estate, shall not be given 
away or sold without the assent of the persons interested ; he must 
keep them himself.” Catyayana? 

In conclusion, I beg the favour of your judicious readers to see 
how far the Hindoo Law allows a father to alienate the patrimonial 
immoveables, and what are alienable. 

Your most obediently, 

A HINDOO. 


NO. n. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkani of the 
24th September, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Snt, 

An article in your journal of the 20th instant, under the i^nature 
of "A Hindoo,” offering some remarks on an Essay lately publiiffied 
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by me on Inheritance, having been bronght to my notice, I beg to ex- 
press the gratification it affords me to find that the subject excites 
the public attention due to its importance ; for it is reasonable to 
hope that truth will be speedily elicited by fair and impartial enquiry, 
and the ruinous effects of error be consequently averted. 

I have endeavoured to establish "the full control of Hindus over 
their ancestral property according to the law of Bengal.” In support 
of this position, I ask permission to quote the unequivocal authority 
of Jimutavahana himself, the author of the Dayabhaga. 

Birst. After citing the text of Manu in Ch. I., Sec. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (Sec. 15.) “The text is an answer to the question, 
why partition among sons is not authorised while their parents are 
living ; namely, “because they have not ownership at that time.” 
He denies them (Sec. 16,) even dependent right in the property in 
possession of the father. The author then reasons in Sec. 19 — “Besides, 
if sons had property in their father’s wealth, partition would be de- 
mandable even against his consent ; and there is no proof, that property 
is vested by birth alone ; nor is birth stated in the law as means of 
acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 30, saying — “Hence 
the text of Manu and the rest (as Devala) must be taken as shewing, 
that some have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living 
■ parents, but in the estate of both when deceased.” 

The author of the Dayabhaga applies the same authorities, and the 
same reasoning to property, ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting passages 
of Manu, Narada, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Dikhita, &c., 
he affirms that these passages “declare without restriction, that sons 
have not a right to any part of the estate while the father is living, and that 
partition awaits his choice ; For these texts declaratory of a want of 
power, and requiring the father’s consent, must relate also to property 
ancestral ; since the same authors have not separately propounded 
a distinct period for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” 

Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
ownership of a father, in the property self-acquired and ancestral, the 
author of the Dayabhaga defines, in the plainest language, what sort 
of power is attached to ownership. “For here also (in the very instance 
of Igtid held in common) as in the case of other goods, * there equally 
exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.” 
(Sec. 27.) Again : “By the reasonit^ thus set forth, if the elder brother 
have two shaies of the father’s estate, how ^ould highly venerable 
father, being the natural parent of the brothers, competent to sdl, give, 
or abandon the property, and being the root of all connexion with the 
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grtmd-father’s estate be not entitled, in like drcumstances. to a double 
tjortion of his own fathers’ wealth?” (Sec. 46.) 

Thirdly. To reconcile the power of free disopsd by a father of 
property, whether self-acquired,* ancestral or held in conunon, with 
such moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consideration 
towards the rest of the famUy ; the author of the Dayabhaga abhorring 
the idea of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed by a la^ul 
and independent owner of his own property, proceeds, saying. But 
the texts of Vyasa exhibiting the prohibition, are intended to shew a 
moral offence ; since the family is distressed by a sale or gift or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use 
of bis power as owner. They are not meant to invalidate the ^ sale or 
other transfer;’ (Sec. 28.)t He again repeats the same maxim with 
great explicitness in the succeeding Section, {30th,) conformably to 
doctrines often inculcated by Manu himself, as noticed in my little 
Essay, (para, 28, pp. 34 . 35 -) “Therefore, since it is denied that a 
gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed by making one. 
But the gift or transfer is not null for a fact cannot be altered by a 
hundred texts.” 

Foi the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, 01 other transfer, it is evident 
that a father or a partner subjects himself to a moral offence by the 
fuU disposal of all his property, provided his family be thereby in- 
volved in distress ; but if the family consists of wealthy persons, and 
do not experience distress from such disposal, no moral offence can 
be charged to him ; nor is he considered guilty of a bieach even of 
moral duty, should he dispose of the whole property in his possession 
for the maintenance of the family or self-preservation, to be 

incumbent upon man, as b obvious from the following quotation. 
“But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole im- 
moveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, or otherwise 
disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and 


♦“Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, ♦•gift or sal 
of them should not be made by him, unless convening all the sons.” Cited in the DayaWMS 
Ch. II Sec, 29, p. 32, “and the whole estate of a man who has issue living, should not be ats 
po^ of. Narada.“A man shall not give joint property,** Ac, Ac, VrihMpah. 

So scriptural precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally and 
binding such as Matthew, Ch, V, v. 32, prohibiting divorcement of a wife without infidelity o 
; and V. 34, prohibiting oaths of all kinds, obeyed by Quakers, both morally •« 
iBfta&rr but in some instances they are received as inculcating only moral duty, such as o. 4i 
him tot would borrow of thee, turn not thou away” ; and the very prohibition of oatl 
is iM«r*r fl,rded by Christians of other denominations, and their administratum legallv 

uf the most eminent lawyers declare Christianitjr to be ^rt and parcel of Britii 
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becatise it is directed that ‘a man should by all means preserve him - 
adf.* ” (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently 
limit the powei of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the 
author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the instance 
of a father's separating his sons from himself during life, with allot- 
ments of the property, and not to amy oth^ occasion ; and thus he 
positively allows to the father the free disposal of his ancestral property 
on all other occasions. Vide Dayabhaga, Ch. Ji, Secs. 15, 16, 19, &c., 
&c. 

As a calm enquiry into the rociits of a literary question need not 
call forth the least unfriendly feeling amongst those who happen to 
espoi se opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that 
we should divest ourselv’es of Jisguise, and be fairly known to the 
public by onr real names. I beg therefore to subsciibe myself. 

Your most obedient servant. 

Sept. zyd. 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


NO. in. 
n 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 
ffh October, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over 
Ancestral Properly. 

The learned author denied any limited power of the father over 
ancestral real property in his Essay, (page ii,) "a man in his possession 
(d ancestral real property, though not under anv tenure limiting it to 
the successive generations of his family, has the power to alienate the 
pre^rty at his free will but I am happy to find in his communi- 
cation, that he, after some arguments partifilly admits it in these words ; 
'Tn his interpretation of such passage as apparently Umit the power 
of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the author of the 
Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the instance of a father's 
separating his sons from him^ during life with allotments of the pro- 
perty, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he positively allows 
to the father the free disposal of his ancestral property on all ot^ occa- 
sions." Hence I beg to enquire, is not the learned author’s doctiine 
evident, that a father has not an unUmited power to make an unequal 
part jtlon of the paztimonial landed estate with his sons ? If so, how 
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should ure admit, by parity of reason, that the author of the Dayabhaga 
“positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral property on 
all other occasions,” as declared by the learned author ? But we shotild 
rather reconcile the doctrine of the Dayabhaga (“they are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer”) by alleging that if a father 
inhinge the law, and give or sell his patrimonial immoveables for religious 
purposes, the act cannot be nullified ; but if he disposes of it for dvil 
affairs, the transfer is invalid. 

Authorities “Even the king should not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for civil purposes, but he may give land or the 
like for religious uses ; a gift of land without the assent of sons and 
the rest, is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it 
has the appearance of a contract not made ; consequently it is an 
established rule, according to Misra, that a gift of his whole estate by 
a man, who has issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the persons 
interested. But this suposes gifts for civil, not for religious cases, 
since it is recorded in Puranas and other works, that Harischandra and 
others gave their whole property for religious purposes. Be it any- 
• how in regard to the whole of & man’s estate acquired by himself ; but 
the gift of what has descended from an ancestor, by a man who has a 
son living, is void, because he has not independent power over that 
property ; for Narada declaies null a gift made by one who is not 
an independent owner, and the law quoted by Vachaspati, 
Bhattacharya, and Raghunandana, declares a father not to be 
independent.” Jagannatha Tarcapanchanana. 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given 
their whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for their own 
male issue, and are not such gifts for civil purposes ? To’ this I humbly 
beg to reply, that a gift by a king for civil affairs is valid, provided he 
should not leave his family starving. Authorities : — Smriti : "All 
subjects are dependent ; the Mng alone is free.” The last text is attri- 
buted to Vyasa by Jimutdvahana and herein Raghunandana follows 
him. “What exceeds the food and clothing required by the members 
of the family, who are entitled to maintenance, as above mentioned, 
may be given away, otherwise the family wanting food and clothing, in 
consequence of more being given, the donor’s conduct is not virtuous.” 
Jagannatha. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possessing his 
ancestoal property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will 
m &tvour of a son, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he under 
the control of his sons, and is the will null and void ? BCr. ColebtocdEe 
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observes, that, " a last will and testament is unknown to the Hindu 
Law ; ” but it has been introduced in this country since the establish- 
ment of the British power, and we only admit its validity, wherein we see 
no discrepancies with the Hindu Law The term “will” may, in some 
cases, be explained as the deed of partition, and in others as the deed of 
gift ; but when the term singifies a deed of partition, we ought not to 
declare that it is valid, for the father has not an independent power 
to make an unequal partition of the patrimony, as is clearly proved 
by the learned author. If we define it as a deed of gift, then we must 
proceed to point out the law of the gift ; the term "gift” means consti- 
tuting the donnee’s property after annulling the previous right of the 
donor, and the English Law on the subject of the wiU and testament has a 
different interpretation. Therefore, “it appears” not “inconsistent with 
the principles of justice,” for a judge to consult his own understanding, 
in a case of dubious point. Manu : — “Let him fully consider the 
nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person ; and next, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time, firmly adhering to 
all the rules of practice.” Vrihaspati ; — “A decision must not be 
made solely by ha\nng recourse to the letter of written codes ; since, 
if no decision were made according to the reason of law, (‘or according 
to immemorial usage ; for the word yukti admits both senses,') there 
might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must be confessed, that the learned author has 
taken too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “that the 
supreme authority in this country is resolved to introduce new 
mavitTis into the Law of inheritance, hitherto in force in the province 
of Bengal; and has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines 
found in the Mitakshara declared every disposition by a father of his 
ancestral real property, without the sanction of his sons and grand- 
sons, to be null and void.” By the late decision which the Chief 
Justice has passed in a case pending in the Supreme Court, and which 
has given rise to the Essay by the lesraed author, no new maxim has 
been introduced, and no custom of Bengal has been infringed. 

In the concluding part of communication, the learned author 
desires "that we should divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly 
-known to the public by our real names” ; and with this view he 
subscribes his own name. I should have no objection to gratify this 
deare, had not I known that my name would be of no consequence to 
the public, and would add but little weight to the positions I have 
advanced. If, however, my assertions be correct, (and I leave them 
to be decided by your judicious readers), the end of my writing. 
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wjtkh was to ascertain the truth of these important qnestioiis, « 
aooomplii^bed. 

J am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

October ist, 1830. A HINDOO. 


NO. rv. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
13th October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Another article on the Hindu I,aw of Inheritance, under the 
signature of “A Hindoo,” having appeared in your Journal of the 
5th instant, I b^ to ofEer a few remarks on the matters therein 
comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the 
illustration of his views as to the term “woman’s property,” a subject 
which is entirely foreign to the main point in question,* “the full 
control of Hindus over their ancestral property, according to the law of 
Bengal,” and which may, therefore, be separately discussed, without 
distracting the attention of the reader, by mingling the one with the 
other : under this impression 1 deem it proper that these two different 
positions should be divided, and my present reply be confined to the 
subject at issue. 

Your learned correspondent first states, that althouj^i in my 
. Essay I ascribed to a fatho' th« power of free disposal of his ancestral 
property, yet in my reply, dated the 24th Ultimo, I have partiaUy 
admitted limitation by saying, that '“in his interpretation such 
passages as apparently limit the power 01 a father, with regard to his 
ancestral property, the author of Dayabhaga treats them as applicable 
xmly in the instance of a father’s separating his sons from himsdf, 
,dudag life, with allotments of the property, and not to any other 
aoqaaoa.” To rectify this misappreiienaion, 1 beg to refer the reader 


^Tlierefcxfv oinitted m imlevea^ but albenrMdi answered separately. 
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to my Bssay para. 22, p. 29. where he will find a precisely cmresponding 
statement in these terms : “As the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, 
‘when a father separates his sons from himself,' prohibits the fiee disposed 
by a father, of his ancestral property, only on the occasion of allot' 
ments among his sons, to allow them separate establishments," Is it 
not evident that I have equally, in my Essay and in the Appendiix, 
maintained the doctrine, that according to the Dayabhaga, a sale,, 
gtft, or other transfer by a father of his ancestral property, is legally 
valid ; and that while separating his sons from himsdf during life, a 
father should give them equal portions of the property derived from 
his ancestois? So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, 
“how should we admit, by partly of reason, that the author of the 
Dayabhaga positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral 
property on all other occasions," I beg to bring again to the recollection 
of the reader some of the passages of the Dayabhaga itself. Chap II. 
Secs. 8, 27, and 46, (quoted by me in the Appendix, page 52, line 19,) 
manifestly permitting the free disposal by a father of his ancestrid 
property. 

Supported by the text of Vishnu, “when a father separates hb 
sons, &c.," (Chap. II, Sec. 16,) the author of the Dayabhaga declares 
such sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching 
his ancestral estate, to be applicable only in the instance of a father’s 
separating his sons from himself during life, and not to any other 
occasion ; and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only, 
saying “or the meaning of the text (cited in Sec. 9) may be, as set forth 
by Dhareswara, a father, occupied in giving aUotment at his pleasure, 
hitut equal ownership with sons in the paternal grandfather's estate. 
He is not privil^ed to make an unequal distribution of it at his choice, 
as he is in regard to his own acquired property." (Chap. II, Sec, 15.^ 
The author of the Dayabhaga proceeds still furthex, and appli^ the 
above limitation of the power of a father over his ancestral property 
only to such a father as is designated by the appellation of "issue of 
the soil” in the following language : — ^“The text before cited (Sec. 9) 
declaratory of the equal ownership of father and son, must be ex* 
plained as intending a father who was (Kshetriya) issue of the soU or 
wife,” That is, a son of two fathers, or b^otten by appointment. 
Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a father's 
power is {q>plicable only to sudi a father as is called issue of Ute soil, 
now rarely to be found ; while, according to the former, the Umitatum 
ia iq^ed only to the tme of separation by a father of his sons frcnn- 
with allotmento, T^ {dtenu^v^ decidedly proves, that 'ii| 
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all other itistances the Dayabhaga positively allows to the father the 
free disposal of his ancestral equally with his self-acquired property. 

A sale or other transfer by the father, of the whole ancestral and 
self-acquired property, for the support of the family, for the per- 
formance of indispensable religious rites, as a part of domestic duty, 
or for self-preservation, is declared by the author of the Dayabhaga 
lo be consistent with the sacred texts ; hence, in such cases, he 
attaches no moral offence to the father for so doing, saying, "But if 
the family cannot be supported without selling he whole immoveable 
and other property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of ; as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, (quoted in Ch. II, 
Sec. 22,) and because it is directed that a man should by all means himself.” 
But such sale or other transfer as occasions distress to the family and 
is consequently prohibited by the sacred texts inculcating moral duty, 
subjects the doer, according to the Dayabhaga, to the reproach of a 
moral offence, though the sale or transfer actually made by a lawful 
owner must stand valid — "But the texts of Vyasa (cited in Sec. 27,) 
exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a 
disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. 
They are not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer,’’ (Sec. 28). 
Hence an attempt to reconcile the doctrine thus laid down in the 
Dayabhaga, with that recently proposed in opposition to the plainest 
language and the obvious purport of that work, is but an effort to upset 
the authority of the universally acknowledged law long prevailing 
throu^out Bengal. As to the particulars of the precepts which should 
be considered as only morally binding, and those that are both legally 
and morally binding, I b^ to refer the readers to my Essay, pages 29, 
30, 31, par. 23, 24, 25, 26 ; and to the Appendix, No. II, note 2nd, 
page 53- 

Under the head of "Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned 
correspondent inserts the following pass^e : "Even the king should 
not, in breach of law, give immoveable property for civil purposes,” 
&c.. In the succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by 
a ki^, even for civil purposes, saying, that "a gift by a king for civil 
affairs is valid, provided he should not leave his family starving.” 
Your learned correspondent immediately afterwards quotes : "All 
subjects are dependent, the king alone is free,” in opposition to both 
the preceding assertions. I trust your learned correspondent does 
not mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects have a 
dependent right in their lawful possessions, and that the king is 
pnvfle^ to take or give away at his pleasure. Wl^ asc^rtguuoig: 
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the real doctrine of the author of the Dayabhaga, as to -the power of a 
father over ancestral property, your learned correspondent does not 
quote a single passage from that author, but he quotes Misra, who is 
wdl-known to have opposed the author of the Dayabhaga in this and 
other points. 

Your learned correspondent finally quotes Jagannatha on the 
subject at issue in these terms : “What exceeds food and clothing 
required by the members of the family who are entitled to mainte- 
nance, as above-mentioned, may be given away ; otherwise the family 
wanting food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the 
donor’s conduct is not virtuous.” Pray, Mr. Editor, does not 
Jagannatha exactly follow the author of the Dayabhaga, by main- 
taining the doctrine, that if the family is distressed by a gift, the 
donation thus performed attaches moral offence to the donor} 

In the concluding part of his letter, your learned correspondent 
introduces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be 
able to spare a few hours shortly for the consideration of this point : 
in the meantime, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 
October 12, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


NO. V. 

Continuation of the above Reply, published in the “Bengal Hurkaru” 
of the 2ist October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, “A Hindoo” introduces the subject 
of a last Will and Testament in his letter which appeared in your 
journal of the 5th instant, questioning the validity of such instruments, 
on the authority of the following language of Mr. Colebrooke : “A 
last Will and Testament is unknown to the Hindu Law, but it has been 
introduced in this country since the establishment of the British power, 
and we only admit its validity wherein we see no discrepancies with 
the Hindoo Daw.” I much regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an eminent 
scholar, and diligent student of Hindu Daw, while offering the above 
ophiion, should have overlooked the very first part of the gloss on the 
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Dayabhaga, by Sri Krishna, which he “chiefly and preferably used/' 
and which, in the preface to his translation of that work, (page 6,) he 
characterises as “the most celebrated of the glosses on the tact/’ 
“Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schools of law 
throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished from them the other 
expositions of the Dayabhaga, being ranked, in general estimation, 
next after the treatises of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana.” 
The passage I allude to is to be found in that celebrated gloss, ex- 
pounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. I. of the Dayabhaga. 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to have recollected his 
own translation of the same passage, which runs in these words ; 
“But when he, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, 
determines their respective allotments, continuing, however, the 
exercises of power over them, that b not partition, for his property 
still subsists, since there has been no relinquishment of it on his part. 
Therefore the use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and 
indeterminate..’’ That is, in this instance the father does not separate 
his sons from himself with allotments ; he only declares what certain 
portion of his property each son is to enjoy immediately after the 
extinction of his ownerdiip by deatli, civil or natural ; such previously 
determined division, therefore, cannot in reality be styled partition 
during the life of the father, which implies separation, and consequently 
does not fall within that only case in which his prinleges over ancestral 
property are restricted. 

To shew the priority of Sri Krishna’s era to the British conquest 
of India, I beg to refer to the Preface to the translation of the Daya- 
bhaga, by Mr. Colebrooke, (page 7, and the note therein contain^,) 
giving an account of the probable periods at which Sri Krishna and 
some other commentators of the Dayabhaga lived. They shew clearly 
that Sri Krishna, whose authority is esteemed next to that of Jim- 
utavahana, existed and died before the establishment of British power 
in India. How then, Mr. Editor, could Sri Krishna declare the law 
on the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing the manner of 
distributing his property after his ownership should be extinct, was 
unknown at his time ? 

So the celebrated Radhamohan Vidyavachaspati, while treating 
of previously determined partition by a father, quotes the following 
passage : — “With regard to debts, ploughing, stipulation, previous 
partition of property, and other transactions, whatever was determined 
by a father Ijecomes incumbent upon his sons after his demise.’’ This 
system of predetermination of allotments has been in most frequent 
ii$e in Bengal from tjme immemorial ; insomuch, that fe^ 
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possessed both of prudence and of property, have omitted a practice 
so. effectually calculated to obviate future contentions in their family. 
Aged persons of respectability can still be found to certify this fact. 
Besides, historical works in Sanskrit manifestly shew the frequency of 
this practice among eminent princes and celebrated characters, some 
soon, others long before their retiregjent or death. I may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion, have sufficient command of time to prepare a 
list of conspicuous instances ; but, for the present, I b^ to refei the 
reader to the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata, works commonly 
read, and highly reveredf by the Hindu community at large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much 
liberty with the Chief Justice, and that I was not correctly informed 
as to the particulars of the decision passed in the case pending in the 
Supreme Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a charge 
which, I beg to declare, is without foundation, since neither in the 
Essay nor in the Appendix, can any expression, I venture to affirm, 
be found that borders on disrespect towards his Lordship ; and to 
vindicate the information I have been furnished with, I may be per- 
mitted to appeal to every Barrister of the Court, who had an opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with the opinions expressed, and which I 
have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your learned correspondent in the assertion, 
that ”a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of dubious 
point.” I, at the same time, trust your learned correspondent will 
condescendingly agree with me, when I repeat that "a Judge is required 
to obser\'e strict adherence to the established law, where its language 
is clear,” like that of the Dayabhaga. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

October 20th, 1830. 


Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru and in the Herald 
of jth Nov. 1830, relating to the power of a father over Ancestral 

Property. 


In his second communication the learned author, to establish his 
own doctrine, that a father, according to the Dayabhaga, has power 
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to alienate the ancestral real property at his free will, referred the 
reader to the passt^es of the Dayabhaga, Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46, 
and those of his own Essay. The passages of the Dayabhaga, above 
referred to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of 
his ancestral pioperty ; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father is 
Kving, withovt his consent and choice ; the second does not disable a 
coparcener from alienating his own share of joint property ; and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
life time. To prove this, I beg to refer ydhr readers to the above 
passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly 
quotes the passive ot the Dayabhaga, Sec. 28, Chap. II, (“They are 
not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) To refute this, 
I can at once say that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has 
power to alienate his ancestral property, as declared by him, but it is 
meant to shew the validity of a sale, or like alienation by a co-parcener 
of his own share, as is clearly evident from the following passives of 
Sricrishna Tarcalancara, the Commentator of the Dayabhaga . — 
“Since there is not a general property of the whole, a community of 
rights, consisting in there being numerous owners to the same thing, 
does not exist : and community signifies only the state of not being 
separated. But here it is the notion of the authoi of the Dayabhaga, 
who maintains a several right to a part vested in each person, that 
nothing prevents a donation or other transfer of the coparcener's own 
share, even before partition, since a common property is already vested 
in him.” Vide Dayabhaga, page 32, Annotation 28, 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishna Tarcalancara, 
commenting on Sec. 38. Chap. I. of the Dayabhaga, infers that the 
will is not foreign to the Hindu Daw. To this, at present, I can only 
reiterate that it is unknown to the law in question, and the passage* 
itsdf confirms my observations, for it only exhibits the power of the 
father in determining the shares of his sons, and that determination 
is termed Bhacta Vibhaga, and it does not admit the father’s unlimited 
power over ancestral real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or 
testament is not foreign to the Hindu Daw, I shall be greatly obliged 
by shewing the corresponding Sanscrit term for testanmt, testator, 


when the fether, for the sake of obyiAting disputes among his sons, deteimines 
tlieir reipeotiv^ allotments, contiautug, however, the exercise of power over them, that is not 
partition ; for his property still subsists, since there has been no relinquishment of it on his 
patt. Hierefore, the use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and indeteminate/' 
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t^acy, legatee, and executor, in any of the Hindu I<aw works. When 
the learned author shall point out the above corresponding terms, 1 
shall then endeavour to prove that his censures against those learned 
persons, the Honourable the Chief Justice and Mr. Colebrook, are 
unjust, and void of reason. In the meantime, I beg to conclude, Mr. 
Kditm', and remain, 


November 2, 1830. 


Your obedient servant, 
A Hindoo. 


NO. VII. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 15th 
November 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of "A Hindoo,” 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his communication oi 
the 2nd instant, beginning by citing the passages of the Dayabhaga, 
(Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46,) quoted by me in my Appendix. He then 
proceeds to say, that “the passages of the Dayabhaga, above referred 
to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his ances- 
tral property ; for the fiist passage denotes only that the partitioB 
of the ancestral property cannot take place while the father is livuig, 
without his consent and choice ; the second does not disable a copar- 
cener from alienating his own share of joint property, and the last enjoins 
that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his lifetime.” I am, 
tiietefore, obhged to recite those passages severally, and leave the reader 
to jud^. 

In the first passage, (Chap. II, Sec. 8,) the author of the Ihiyaibhaga, 
after quoting the texts of Manu and others, affirms that these authors 
“declare, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of 
the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits his choice ; for 
these texts, declaratory of want of power, and requiring the fatha's con- 
sent, KUST RBtATS Also TO PROPERTY ANCESTRAi, siuce the same autiucs 
have not separately propounded a distinct period for the division of an 
estate inherited from an ancestor.” I would now ask if the sons, as 
appears clearly by this passage, have no right to any part of the father's 
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property ancestral or acquired, has not the father the sole right in that 
property? And is not this something more than a mere declaration, 
that "partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the fatha: 
is living, without his consent and choice,” as affirmed by your learned 
correspondent ? The author of the Mitakshara is of the contrary opi- 
nion, that sons have a right to the ancestral property, even while the 
father is living ; and upon this ground he denies the father's power 
of disposal of ancestral property without the consent of his sons, saying, 
"In such property, which was acquired by the paternal grandfather, 
through acceptance of gifts, or by conquest or other means, (as commerce, 
agriculture, or service,) the ownership of father and son is notorious ; and 
THERKFOKE, partition does take place. For, or because the right is equal 
or alike ; therefore, partition is not restricted to be made by the father’s 
choice ; nor has he a double share.” Mitakshara, Chap. I, Sec. 5, Art. 5. 

The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 27,) is as follows ; "For here also, (in the 
very instance of land held in common,) as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in power of disposal at pleasure.” 
I beg to submit whether this passage does only declare the validity of 
the disposal of land, held in common by a parcener, as noticed by your 
learned correspondent ; or does it, as I contend, define ownership, with 
regard to land held in common, 2is equally with that in goods to con- 
sist in the power of disposal at pleasure ? 

I now proceed to the 3rd passage alluded to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 46.) which thus runs : "By the reasoning 
thus set forth, if the elder brother have two shares of the father’s estate, 
how should the highly venerable father, being the natural parent of the 
brothers, and competent to sell, give or abandon the property, and being 
the root of all cotmexion with the grandfather’s estate, be not entitled, in 
like ciicirmstances, to a double portion of his own father’s wealth?” 
I may here again safely append to the reader, whether this passage 
merely "enjoins, that a father rirall have two shares at a partition in 
his life time,” as alleged by your learned correspondent ; or whether it 
does not entitle a father to a double share of his ancestral property 
while separating his sons from himself, on the ground that he is possessed 
of the power "to sell, give, or abandon the property, and is the root of all 
connexion with the grandfather’s estate}” 

&is next remarks apply to the Section 27, Chap. IJ, containing the 
following texts of Vyas, ("A single parcoier may not, without consent 
of the test, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor 
what is common to the family” : "separated kinsmen, as those who 
aie tmsqMrated, are equal in respect of immoveables ; fm rme hae 
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not power over the whole to give, mortgage, or sdl it"), and also, to 
the Section 28th, quoted by me, ("But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence, since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a di^Kisition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer"). With reference to 
these quotations, your learned correspondent observes, "I can at once 
say that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to alienate 
his ancestral property ; but it is meant to shew the validity of a sale 
or like alienation by a parcener of his own share." 

I first beg to be permitted to bring to the notice of your learned 
correspondent the terms “Kinsmen,” “separated” or “unseparated,” 
whom the latter texts of Vyasa, quoted above, prohibit from disposing 
of immoveables at their free will ; and then to ask, whether this text 
(equally with that preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing 
of property held in common), is not represented by the author of the 
Dayabhaga (in Sect. 28), as “shewing a moral offence” in disregard to 
the prohibition, and “not meaning to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer” ? The term “Kinsmen” is well explained in Dr. Wilson’s 
Dictionary, enumerating a father, grandfather, great grandfather, 
&c. among kinsmen. Hence, a father, according to the Dayabhaga, 
may dispose of immoveables, subjecting himseli, in certain cases, to 
the blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener may dispose 
of his undivided share. Your learned correspondent may now be 
pleased to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage 
(28) only shews “the validity of a sale or like alienation “by a co-par- 
cener of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Shree Krishna, by your learned cor- 
lespondent, it relates to the doctrine maintained by the author of the 
Dayabhaga, that a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, 
and that each has not property in the whole ; and thus Shree Krishna 
justifies a sale or gift by a partner of his share, without at all limiting 
the powei of a father over ancestral property. 

I quoted in my last communication, a passage from the com- 
mentary of Shree Krishna, and another from that of the late Radha- 
mohun, shewing that the practice of making a will was known to the 
Hindoo Daw, without any attempt, on my part, to prove by inference 
from this separate and distinct subject of enquiry, a lather's un- 
lefitricted power over ancestral property— I may, ther^ore, be per- 
floitted to observe, tiiat your teamed correspondent might have dis- 
peosed with the ass^on, that the passage "does not admit tb^ 



father’s unlimited power over ancestral property.” It was not dted 
as so doing. 

Your learned correspondent admits that the passage of Shree 
Krishn a “exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares 
of his sons, and that determination is termed ‘Bhakta Vibhaga,” or 
partition in a loose sense ; since the father still continues the exercise 
of power over those predetermined allotments. But he wishes me to 
point out the corresponding Sanskrit terms for testament, testator, 
&c. used in English, in connection with a last will. In rqply, I beg to 
observe, that since the will is termed Bhakta Vibhaga, or parUiion, 
in a loose sense, the Sanskrit terms relating to Will must bear the names 
compounded with “partition,” such as “Bhaga Lekha” a will, 
“Vibhakta'” a testator, “Vibhakta” legacy, “Bhagee” legatee. 
Niyogekrit” executor, and so forth, all in a loose sense, but in common 
use. I remain in haste, 

Yotir most obedient servant, 

Nov. 13, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY, 

P. S. — You may, perhapa, hear from me again before quitting the River. 


No. vni. 

Published in the Bengal Hurkani of the 23rd November, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

I DID, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention 
that part of a letter which appeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo, 
under the signature of “a Hindoo,” wWch relates to the subject of 
*‘^eedhan,’' or woman’s property. Your learned correspondent en- 
quires “whether the publication of the Essay (by me) is intended wily 
to shew the discrepancies betwixt the Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 
or to point out the laws current in Bengal and Benares” ? Your learned 
corre^ndent then adds, “If the former supposition be correct, I can 
recommend the learned author to say as he pleases ; but, on the other 
hand, if the latter be just and proper, then I beg to refer to the doctrines 
of Balam Bhatta, Mitra Misra, Camalakar, and other Western wntem 
and wmunentators.” In reply to the query, I b^ leave to state that 
^ Essay in (jnestion was written expresdy with a view to shew diiK 
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crepaneies between the doctrines maintained by the Dayabhaga and 
those inculcated in the Mitakshara, and for the satisfaction of you; 
learned correspondent, I quote the language of the Essay on this very 
subject. “Judgments have accordingly been given on its {Dayabhaga’s) 
authority, in many most important cases, in which it differs materially 
from the Mitakshara,’’ (page 8, par. 6.) Now, your learned correspon- 
dent can have no objection to the assertion I made as to the differences 
existing between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara, with regard to 
“woman’s property,” as he has in one of the alternatives “recommended” 
me “to say” as “I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the encroachments 
gradually made by the modem Hindoo Daw expounders, on the rights 
of females, laying stress upon shallow reasoning and unconnected passages 
—a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by me in 1822, in these 
terms, "To compare the laws of female inheritance, which they (the 
ancients) enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of the 
enjoyment of life, with that which modems and our contemporaries 
have gradually introduced and established, to theif complete privation, 
directly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life t^eeable.” 

I shall be most hajipy to make an attempt, on a future occasion, 
to illustrate this subject. In the mean time, 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 

’ RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Kedgeree, November, 19, 1830. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF THE 

MOONDUK OPUNISHUD 

OF THE 

UTHURVU-VED 

ACCORDING TO THE GLOSS OF THE CELEBRATED 

SHUNKURACHARTU. 


CALCUTTA ; 

1819. 





INTRODUCTION 


During the intervals between my controversial engagements 
with idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several 
of the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of the 
Vedas consists, and of which the Sariraka-Mimansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is expla- 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, I trust 
convince every- unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
])ure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry' as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the contem- 
plation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding the 
constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see pers- 
picuously- the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo conununity (in 
defiance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship, — the source 
of prejudice and superstition and of the total destruction of moral 
principle, as countenancing criminal intercourse,* suicide,f female 
murder, J and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any 
degree the means of diminishing the extent of those evils, I shall ever 
deem myself most amply rewarded. 


*Vide Defence of Hindoo Theism. 

Wide Introduction to the Kens>Upanishad. 
(Ktde Treatise on Widow-burning. 




THE 


MUNDAKA-UPANISHAD 

OK THE 

ATHARVA-VEDA 


Brahma, the greatest of celestial deities, and executive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge lespecting the Supreme Being, on 
which all sciences rest. Athaiva communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him : Angira impaited the same knowledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja, aillcd Satyavaha, who conveyed 
the doctrine so handed down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house- 
holder, having in the prescribed manner a]rproached Angiras, asked, 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be immediately known ? He (Angiras) then replied : Those who have 
a thorough knowledge of the N'edas, say that it should be understood 
that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and the other 
inferior. There are the Rig-veda, Ya-jur-veda, Sama-veda, and 
Atharva-veda, and also their subordinate parts, consisting of Siksha or 
a treatise on pronunciaticm, Kali)a or the science that teaches the 
details of rites according to the different branches of the Vedas, 
V’yakarana or grammar, Nirukta or ex))lanation of the Vedas, Ch’handas 
or prosody, and Jyotisha or astronomy : which all belong to the inferior 
kind of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed by the Upa- 
nishads and is tlrat through which absorption into the eternal Supreme 
Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being, loho is the subject of 
the superior learning, is beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
out of the reach of the corporeal organs of action, and is without origin, 
colour, or magnitude, and has neither e> e nor ear, nor has he hand or 
foot. He is everlasting, aU-per\^ading, omnipresent, absolutely incor- 
poreal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men consider as the 
origin of the universe. In the same way as the cobweb is created 
and absorbed by the spider independently of exterior origin, as vege- 
tables proceed from the earth, and hair and nails from animate creatures, 
so the Universe is produced by the eternal vSupreme Being. 
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From his omniscience the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent cause of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world, 
styled Brahma, the source of the faculties, proceeds. From the 
faculties the five elements are produced ; thence spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who knows all things, collectively and dis- 
tinctly, whose knowledge and will are the only means of all his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the first Section of the xst Mundakam. 


Those rites,* the prescription of winch wise men, such as Vasishlha, 
and others found in the \’edas, are truly the means of producing good 
consequences. They have been ])erformed in various manners by three 
sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaiyu, or those who are well versed 
in the Yajur-veda ; Udgaia, or the sect who know thoroughly the Sama- 
veda ; and Hota, those Brahmans that have a perfect knowledge of the 
Rig-veda. You all continue to perform them, as long as you feel a 
desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them. This practice of 
performing rites is the way which leads you to the benefits you expect 
to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in the middle of the waving flame. 

If observance of the sacred fire be not' attended with the rites 
required to be perfonned on the days of new and full moon, and during 
the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and sjjring ; and be 
also not attended with hospitality and due regard to time or the 
worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to prescribed 
forms, it will deprive the worshij)per of the enjoyments which he might 
otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojav'a, Sulohita, Sudhumravarna, vSphulingini, 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illu- 
miitating and waving points of fire, is carried by oblations so offered 

y 

f 

In the beginning of this section, the author treats of the subject of the 
inferior knowledge ; and in the conclusion he introduces that of the superior 
doctiine^y which he continues throughout the whole Upanishad. 
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through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celestial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
saying, “Come in! come in!” and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, “This 
is the summit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge, are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, im- 
mersed in ignorance, that is, the foolish practice of rites, consider them- 
selves to be wise and learne<l, wander about, repeatedly subjecting 
themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men when 
guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the obser\'ers of such rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afflicted with sorrows, descend to this world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging, of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, aie the most beneficial, and have no idea that a 
knowledge of, and faith in God, are the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, ha^’ing enjoyed the consequence of such rites on 
the sununit of heaven, trai^migrate in the human form, or in that of 
inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermits, w'ho residing in forests, live upon alms, 
as well as householders possessed of a portion of wisdom, practising 
religious austerities, the w'orship of Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path* to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, 
who is coeval with the w'orld, assumes his supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects within the world, w^hich are acquirable from human works, 
a Brahman shall cease to desire them ; reflecting w'ithin himself, that 
nothing which is obtained through perishable means can be expected to 
be eternal ; hence what use of rites ? He then, with a view to acquire 


* According to the Hindu theologians, there are two roads that lead to 
distinct heavens, one northern, tho other southern. The former is the path to 
the habitation of Brahma and the superior gods, and the latter to the heaven 
of Indra and the other inferior deities. 
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a knowledge of superior learning, shall proceed, with a load of wood 
in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who is versed in the doctrines of the 
Vedas and has firm faith in God. The wise teacher shall properly 
instruct his pupil so devoted to him, freed from the importunities of 
external senses, and possessed of tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge 
through which he may know the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Mundakain. 


He, the subject of the superior knowledge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature proceed, so from 
the eternal Supreme Being (O beloved pupil) various souls come forth, 
and again they return into him. He is immortal and without form 
or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and internal objects, un- 
born, without breath or imlividual mind, pure and superior to emi- 
nently exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seerl of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, procee<l. 

Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; sjrace 
is his ears, the celebrate<l \’edas are his speech ; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet ; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. » 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sun, is produced ; 
clouds, which ha\’e their origin from the effects of the moon, accumu- 
lating them in the sky, bring forth vegetables in the earth ; man imparts 
the essence drawn from these vegetables, to woman : then through the 
combination of such physical causes, numerous offspring come forth 
from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him are produced 
Diksha or certain preliminary ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
sacrificial posts or wdth them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the principal person who institutes the performance of sacrifices 
and defrays their expenses ; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the sun shines. By him gods of 
several descriptions, all celestial beings subordinate to those gods, 
mankind, animals, birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting 
human life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
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the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs ( two eyes, two ears, the two passages of nose and 
mouth), in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various rivers 
flow : all vegetables, tastes, (consisting of sweet, salt, pungent, hitter, 
sour, and astringent) united with which the visible elementary sub- 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart.* The Supreme 
existence is himself all — rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (O beloved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of all animate beings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam. 


God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures, 
is stj'led the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; 
for on him rest all existences, such as those that moves, those that 
breathe, those that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is God. 
You all contemplate him as the support of all objects, visible and in- 
visible, the chief end of human pttrsuit. He surpasses all human 
understanding, and is the most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates the 
sun and other bodies, who is smaller than an atom, larger than the world, 
and in whom is the abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of 
all their inhabitants, is the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, 
and intellect, as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, 
the true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon ; 
and do thou (O beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to him. 
Seizing the bow' found in the Upanishads, the strongest of w'eapons, 
man shall draw’ the arrow’ (of the soul), sharpened by the constant appli- 
cation of mind to God. Do thou (O pupil), being in the same practice, 
withdrawing all the senses from worldly objects, through the mind 
directed tow'ards the Supreme Being, hit the mark which is the eternal 


* This corpuscle is supposed to be constituted of all the various elements 
into the composition of the animal frame. Within it the soul has 
its residence, and acting upon it, operates through its medium in the whole 
system. To this corpuscle the soul remains attached through all changes of 
until finally absorbed into the Supreme Intelligence. 

Z 
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God. The word Om, signifying God, is represented as the bow, the 
soul as the arrow, and the Supreme Being as its aim, wliich a man of 
steady mind should hit : he then shall be united to God as the arrow 
to its mark. In God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also in- 
tellect, w'ith breath and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely 
the Ol^E Supreme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; because 
this (d true knowledge respecting God) is the only way to eternal 
beatitude. The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like 
the radius of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the 
origin of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption into 
God. He who knows the universe collectively, distinctively, whose 
majesty’ is fully evident in the world, operates within the space of the 
heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect ; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in icliich the soul resides, from one substance to another ; 
supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the heart. Wise men 
acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, and the source of all 
happiness, through the pure knowledge conveyed to them by the Vedas 
and by spiritual fathers. God, \\'ho is All-in-all, being known to man 
as the origin of intellect and self-consciou.sness, ever}' desire of the 
mind ceases, all doubts are remo^'ed, and the effects of the good or 
evil actions committed, now or in preceding sha])es, are totally 
annihilated. The Supreme Being, free from stain, devoid of figure 
or form, and entirely pure, the light of all lights, resides in the heart, 
his resplendently excellent seat ; tho.se discriminating men, who know 
him as the origin of intellect and of self-consciousness , are ])ossessed of 
the real notion of God. Neither the sun nor the moon, nor yet the stars, 
can throw light on God : even the illuminating lightning cannot throw 
light upon him, much less can limited fire gi^•e him light : but they 
all imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
immortal : he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, beneath 
and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 

End of the Second Mtindakam. 


Two birds {meaning God and the soul) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of them {the soul) 
consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; but the other (God), 
without partaking of them,' witnesses all events. 
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The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives its 
cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Universe * the origin of itself, and 
his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. When a wise 
man perceives the resplendent God,‘the Creator and Lord of the Universe 
and the omnipresent prime Cause, he then, abandoning the consequences 
of good and evil works, becomes perfect, and obtains entire absorption. 
A wise man knowing Ciod as perspicuously residing in all creatures, 
forsakes all idea of duality ; being convinced that there is only one real 
Existence, which is God. He then directs all his senses tow'ards God 
alone, the origin of seli-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places 
his love, abstiacting at the same time his mind from all worldly ob- 
jects by constantly applying it to God : the person so devoted is 
' reckoned the most perfect among the votaries of the Deit\'. Through 
strict veracitj', the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence from 
sexual indulgence, man should ap2)roach God, w'ho full of splendour 
and perfection, w'orks in the heart ; and to w’hom only the votaries 
freed from jjassion and desire can approximate. 

He wh(j j)ractises veracity j)rosiJers, and not he who speaks un- 
truths ; the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
omission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
consequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom- 
prehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than Aacuum itself, 
shines in various ways. — From those who do not know him, he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of si)ace, and to those who acquire a 
knowledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in animate 
creatures, he is iierceived obscurely by those who apply their thoughts 
to him. He is not jrerceijtible by vision, nor is he describable by' means 
of speech ; neither can he be the object of any of the other organs of 
sense ; nor can he be conceived by the help of austerities or religious 
rites ; but a i>erson whose mind is purified by the light of true know- 
ledge, through incessant contemjilation, jierceives him, the most i)ure 
God. Such is the invisible Supreme Being : he should be observed 
in the heart, wherein breath, consisting of five species, rests. The 


• The difference between God, tJie intellectual principle, and the soul, the 
individual intellect, subsists as long as'the idea of self-individuality is retained; 
like the distinotion between finite and infinite space, which ceases as soon as 
the idea of particular figure is done away. 
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mind being perfectly freed from impurity, God, who spreads over the 
mind and all the senses, imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for himself or 
for another : therefore any one, who is desirous of honour and ad- 
vantage should revere him. 

End of the is/ section of the ;^rd Mundakam. 


Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, reA’ere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowlwige of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and illuminates 
everywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be born again with those 
feelings ; but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and faith in God, 
blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes all such desires 
even during his life. 

A knowledge of God, the prime object, is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction : but he who seeks to obtain a know- 
ledge of God is gifted with it, God rendering himself conspicuous to 
him. 

No man deficient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of God ; nor can even he who possesses wisdom mingled with the 
desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm belief, prudence, and pure understanding, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

The saints who, wise and firm, were satisfied solely with a know- 
ledge of God, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt from passion, 
and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni- 
present everywhere, have after death been absorbed into him ; even 
as limited extension within a jar is by its destruction united to universal 
space. All the votaries who repose on God alone their firm belief, 
originating from a knowledge of the Vedanta, and who, by forsaking 
religious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually occupied 
in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death entirely freed 
from ignorance and absorbed into God. On the approach of death, 
the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in number, unite 
with their respective origins : their corporeal faculties, such aH vtsion 
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and feeling, &c., return into their original sources, the sun and air, &c. 
The consequences of their works, together with their souls, are ab- 
sorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, in the same manner as the 
reflection of the sun in water returns to him on the removal of the waiter. 
As all rivers flowing into the ocean disappear and lose their respective 
appellations and forms, so the person who has acquired a knowledge 
of and faith in God, fleeing himself from the subjugation of figure and 
appellation, is absorbed into the supreme, immaterial and omnipresent 
Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according 
to the foregoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter. None of his 
progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He escapes 
from mental distress and from evil propensities ; he is also relieved 
from the ignorance which occasions the idea of duality. This is the 
true doctrine inculcate<l throughout the foregoing texts, and which a 
man should impart to those who are accustomed to perform good 
works, conversant in the Vedas, and inclined toward the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with due regard, offer 
oblations to the sacred fire ; and also to those who have continually 
practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the sacred fire. This is the 
true divine doctrine, in which Angiras instructed his pupil Saunaka, 
which a person not accustomed to devotion should not stud3\ 


Salutation to the knowers of God! 
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INTRODUCTION 


vSiNCE my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta, con- 
taining an exposition of all the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I 
have, for the purpose of illustratii^ and confirming the view that he 
has taken of tliem, translated into Bengalee the principal chapters of 
the Vedas as being of unquestionable authority amongst all Hindoos. 
This work will, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit 
of the Hindoo vScriptures, which is but the declaration of the unity of 
God, tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the conuiion comforts* of society, but also lead them fre- 
quently to self-destniction.f or to the sacrificej of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already 
seen many respectable persons of my coimtr\Tnen, to the great dis- 
appointment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their 
original i)rejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many 
Ivuropean gentlemen, especially those who interest themselves in the 
impiovement of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view 
of the doctrines of the original work, it appeared to me that I might 
best contribute to that gratification, by translating a few chapters of 
the Veda into the English language, which I have accordingly done, 
and now submit them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent 
people will, perhaps, rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, 
that in the most ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe 
(at l^st the more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with meta- 


• A Hindoo of caste can only eat once between sunriM and sunaetr-oannot 
oat dressed victuals in a boat or ship — nor clothed — nor in a tavern — nor any 
food that has been touched by a person of a different caste— nor, if interrupted 
while eating, can he resume his meal. x 

t As at Praya^a, Oanga Sagar, and under the wheels of the w of Jagannath. 
J As, for instance, persons whose recovery from sickness is supposed to be 
doubtftil, are carried to die on the banks of the Ganges. This is practised by 
the Windnna of Bengal only, the cruelty of which affects even Hindoos of Behar, 
llahabod, and all the upper provinces, 

3 
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physical subjects; that allegorical language or description was very 
frequently employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which 
were sometimes designated as independent existences ; and that, 
however suitable this method might be to the refined understandings 
of men of learning, it had the most mischievous effect when literature 
and philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdiries and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, ever>' mark of reason, 
and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in 
the opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz., Rik, Yajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; these are again di\nded into seveial branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic 
of each Veda, that the primarj' chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, aims, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes* of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurality' of gods and goddesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only, controverted, but reasons assigned for its intro- 
duction ; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, together 
with the whole allegorical sj'stem, were only inculcated for the sake 
of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable of 
- comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that such 
persons might not remain in a brutified state, destitute of all religious 
principle. .Should this explanation given by the Veda itself, as well 
as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed to reconcile 
those passages which are seemingly at variance with each other, as 
those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme Being, with 
others which describe a plurality' of independent visible gods, the whole 
work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its authority, but be 
looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 

I have often lamented that, in our general researches into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many obstacles. 


* It is my intention to give, with the blessing of Qod, in my next publics- 
ion, an account of the relation betwixt those attributes and the allegorical 
ripresentations used to denote them. 
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When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we often find them 
at variance with each other ; and when, discouraged by this circum-^ 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how in- 
competent it is, alone, to conduct us to the object of our pursuit. We 
often find that, instead of facilitating our endeavours or clearing up 
our perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incom- 
patible with principles on which our comfort and happiness mainly 
depend. The best method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up 
exclusively to the guidance of the one or the other ; but by a proper 
use of the lights furnished by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual 
and moral faculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
seek for. 
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1st. Who is he (asks a pupil of his spiritual father), under whose 
sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to different objects 1 
Who is he under wdiose authority breath, the primitive power in the 
body, makes its operation ? Who is he by whose direction language is 
regularly pronounced ? And who is that immaterial being that applies 
vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 

2nd. He, (answers the spiritual parent), who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect ; the essential cause of 
language ; the breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ; — 
this is the Being cemcerning whom you jcould enquire. Learned men, 
having relinquished the notion of self-independence and self-ccmsideration 
from knowing the Supreme Understanding to be the sole source of sense^ 
enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world, 
3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can 
describe him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him. 
We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : 
he is beyond all that is within the reach of comprehension, and also 
beyond nature, which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual 
parents have thus explained him to us. 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by language, and 
who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not any 
specified thing which men worship ; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and 
who, as said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, 
is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship ; 
know THOU this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by 
whose superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
know THOU this. 
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7th. He alone, whom no one can hear through the sense of 
hearing, and who knows the real nature of the sense of hearing, is the 
.Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : know 
THOU this. 

8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its objects, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
know THOU this. 

9th. If you [continues the spiritual parent), from what 1 have 
stated, suppose and say that "I know the Supreme Being thoroughly,” 
you in truth know very little of the Omnipresent Being ; and any 
conception of that Being which you limit to your powers of sense, is 
not only deficient, but also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of the celestial gods, is also imperfect ;* you consequently 
should enquire into the true knowledge of the Supreme Being. To 
this the pupil replies : “I perceive that at this moment 1 begin to know 
God.” 

lOth. “Not that I suppose,” continues he, “that I know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know Irim at all ; as, among 
us, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is possessed 
of the knowledge respecting God, viz., ‘that I neither know him 
thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant of him.’ ” 

iith. (The spiritual father again resumes) : He who believes that 
he cannot comprehend God, does know him ; and he who believes that 
he can comprehend God, does not know him : as men of perfect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension ; and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

I2th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which are 
composed of insensible particles, leads to the notion of God ; which 
notion alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man 
gains,- by self-exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge respecting 
' God, and through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

13th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated doctrine, 
known God, is really happy, and whoever has not known him is sub- 
jected to great misery. Learned men, having reflected on the Spirit 
of God extending over all moveable as well as immoveable creatures, 

■ % — 

* The sum of the notion concerning the Supreme Being given in the Vedanta^ 
is, that he is "*the Soul of the universe, and bears the same relation to all 
* matwial estensions that a human soul does to the individual body with whioh 
it is connected*’. 
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after their departure from this world are absorbed into the Supreme 
Being. 

In a battle between the celestial* gods and the demons, God obtained, 
victory over the lattei, in favour of the former {or properly speaking, 
God enabled the former to defeat the latter) ; but, upon this victory being 
gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective dignities, and 
supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to themselves. 
The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast, appeared to them 
with an appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was : they, 
consequently, said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire : “Discover 
thou, 0 god of fire, what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, 
“I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which 
asked him, “who art thou?” He then answered, “I am fire, and I 
am the origin of the Veda,” that is, I am a well-known personage. The 
Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, 
“What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art?” He replied, 
“I can burn to ashes all that e.xists in the world.” The Supreme Being 
then having laid a straw before him, said to him, “Canst thou bum 
this straw ?” The god of fire approached the straw, but could not bum 
it, though he exerted all his power. He then unsuccessfully retired 
and told the others, “I have been unable to discover what adorable 
appearance this is.” Now they all said to wind {or properly to the god 
of wind), “Discover thou, 0 god of wind, what adorable appearance 
this is.” His reply was, “I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 
appearance, which asked him, “Who art thou ?” He then answered, 
“I am wind, and I pervade unlimited space ; that is, I am a well- 
known personage. The Supreme Being, upon being thus replied to, 
asked him again, “What power is in so celebrated a person as thou 
art?” He replied, “I can uphold “all that exists in the world.” The 
Supreme Being then, having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
“Canst thou uphold tliis straw?” The god of wind approached the 
straw, but could not hold it up, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, “I have been unable 
to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Now they all said to 
the god of atmosphere, “Discover thou, O revered god of atmosphere. 


* In the Akhyayika it is said that those powers of the Divinity which 
produce agreeable effects and conduce to moral order and h^piness, are re- 
presontcd undor th© figure of celestial gods, and those attributes {rom which 
pain and misery flow, are called demons and step-brothers of the former, with 
whom they are in a state of perpetual hostility a 
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what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which vanished from his 
.view. He met at the same spot a woman, the goddess of instruction, 
arrayed in golden robes in the shape of the most beautiful Uma.* He 
a^ed, “What was that adorable appearance ?” She replied, “It was the 
Supreme Being owing to whose victory you are all advanced to 
exaltation.” The god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that 
it was the Supreme Being that had appeared to them. He at first com- 
municated that information to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods 
of fire, wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable ap- 
pearance, and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the 
others, that it was indeed (rod that appeared to them, they seemed to be 
superior to the other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached 
to the adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, 
prior to every one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, he 
seemed not only superior to eveiy* other god, but also, for that reason, 
exalted above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over all the universe 
like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, that he disappears 
as quick as the' twinkling of an eye. Again, it is represented of the Supreme 
Being, that pure mind conceiv'es that it approaches to him as nearly as 
possible : Through the same pure mind the pious man thinks of him, 
and consequent!}' application of the mind to him is repreatedly used. 
That God, who alone in reality has no resemblance, and to whom the mind 
cannot approach, is adorable by all leaving creatures ; he is therefore 
called “adorable" ; he should, according to the prescribed manner, be 
worshipped. All creatures revere the person who knows God in the manner 
thus described. The pupil now says, “Tell me, O spiritual father, the 
Upanishad or the principal part of the Veda.” The spiritual father 
makes this answer, “I have told you the principal part of the Veda 
which relates to God alone, and, indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, 
austere devotion, control over the senses, performance of religious rites, 
and the remaining parts of the Veda, as well as those sciences that 
are derived from the Vedas, are only the feet ; and whose altar and 
support is truth.” He who understands it as thus described, having 
relieved himself from sin, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


* The wife of Siva. 
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PREl-ACE 


In pursuance of my attempt to render a translation of the 
complete Vedanta, or the principal parts of the Vedas into the current 
languages of this country, I had some time ago the satisfaction of pub- 
lishing a translation of the Katha-Upanishad of the Yajur-veda into 
Bengalee ; and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances 
would allow, for the purposes of diffusing Hindoo scriptural knowledge 
among the adherents of that religion. The present publication is 
intended to assist the Euiopean community in forming their opinion 
respecting Hindoo Theology, rather from the matter found in their 
doctrinal scriptures, than from the Puranas, moral tales, or any other 
modern works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily en- 
couraged and fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats pol>i:heism with contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole OTfgin of individual intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind 
to him. 

A great body of ray countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol-w'orship which they were led to follow, have altered their re- 
ligious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided follow^ers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinac>' prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of their 
scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious devo- 
tion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree, the 
natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most heinous 
nature, which even the most savage nations would blush to commit, 
unless compelled by the most urgent necessity.* I am, however, not 
without a sanguine hope that, through Dmne Providence and human 
exertions, they will sooner or later avail themselves of that true 
system of religion which leads its observers to a knowledge and love 


* Vide the latter end of the Introduction to the Mundaka Upanishad. 
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of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their fellow-creatures, 
impressing their hearts at the same time with humility and charity, 
accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. Contrary 
to the code of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts pro- 
ceeding from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to diet 
and other matters of form. At any fate, it seems to me that I cannot 
better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and main- 
tain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 



KATHA UPAMISHAD 


Desirous of future fruition, Bajasravasa performed the sacrifice 
Viswajit, at which he distributed all his p^ope^t^^ He had a son 
named Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father 
as fees to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with 
compassion, reflecting within himself, “He who gives to attending 
"priests such cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, 
“and are incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is 
“carried to that mansion where there is no felicitj' whatever.” 

He then said to his father, “To whom, O father, wilt thou consign 
“me over in lieu of these cows?" and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, “I shall 
“give thee to Yama” (the god of death). The youth then said to himself, 
"In the discharge of my duties as a son, I hold a foremost place, among 
“many sons or pupils of the first class, and I am not inferior to any 
“of the sons or pujiils of the second class : whether my father had a 
“previous engagement with Yama, which he will now perform by 
“surrendering me to him, or made use of such an expression through 
"anger, I know not." The youth finding his father afflicted with sorrow, 
said, “Remember the meritorious conduct of our ancient forefathers, 
“and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary’ good men. Life is 
"loo short to gam advantages by means of falsehood or breach of promise ; 
“as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and again like it puts forth 
“its form. Do you therefore surrender me to Yama according to your 
"promise." The youth Nachiketa, by permission of his father, went to 
the habitation of Yama. After he had remained there for three days 
without food or refreshment, Yama returned to his dwelling, and was thus 
"addressed by his family : “A Brahman entering a house as a guest 
“is like fire ; good householders, therefore, extinguish his anger by 
"offering him water, a seat, and food. Do thou, O Yama, present him 
“writh water. A man deficient in wisdom suffers his hopes, his san- 
“guine expectation of success, his improvement from associating with 
“good men, the benefit which he might derive from his affable con 
‘‘versation, and the fruits produced by performance of prescribed 
"sacrifices, and also by digging of wells and other pious liberal actions, 
"as well as his sons and' cattle, to be destroyed, should a- Brahman 
"happen to remain in his house without food.” 
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Yama being thus admonished by his family, approached Nachiketa 
and said to him ; “As thou, O Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
"revered guest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
“I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me ; 
"and do thou ask three favours of me as a recompense for what thou 
“hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first request, saying, “Let, O Yama ! 
“my father Gotama’s apprehension of my death be removed, his tran- 
"quility of mind be restored, his anger against me extinguished, and 
“let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free by thee. 
“This is the first of three favours which I ask of thee.” 

Yama then replied : 

“Thy father, styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall ha\'e the same 
“regard for you as before ; so that, being assuied of thy existence, 
“he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
“free from sorrow, after having seen thee released from the grasp of 
“death.” Nachiketa then made his second request. “In heaven, 
“where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, O Yama ! 
“canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
“dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
“unafflicted either by thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
“enjoys gratifications. As thou, O Yama ! dost possess knowledge 
“respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
"instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“enjoy heaven, owing to their observ^ance of sacred fire, are endowed 
"with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the second 
“favour which thou hast offered.” Yama replied : “Being possessed 
“of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to the enjoyment of 
“heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee ; which do thou atteu- 
“lively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain various mansions 
"in heaven, as the support of the world, and as residing in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior 
to all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number, 
which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
of preserving it. The youth repeated to Yama these instructions 
exactly as imparted to him ; at which Yama being pleased, again 
spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus says; 
“I shall bestow on thee another favour, which is, that this sacred fire 
"shall be styled after thy name ; and accept thou this valuable and 
‘‘vaiious-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from . parents and 
“spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as prescribed 
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“m the Veda, and also has been in habits of petfonning sacrifices, 
“stud3ring the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to lepeated birth 
‘‘and death : he, having known and contemplated fire as originating 
"from Brahma, possessing superior understanding, full of splendour, 
“and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise worshipper 
“of sacred fire, who, understanding the three things prescribed,, has 
“offered oblation to fire, surmounting all a£9ictions during life, and 
“extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

“This, O Nachiketa ! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as the second 
“favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, O Nachiketa ! thy 
“third request.’’ 

Nachiketa then said : “Some are of opinion that after man’s 
“demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
“has arisen respecting the nature 'of the soul ; I therefore wish to be 
“instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
“hast offered.’’ Yama replied ; “Even gods have doubted and dis- 
“puted on this subject ; which being obscure, never can be thoroughly 
“comprehended ; Ask, O Nachiketa ! another favour instead of this. 
“Do not thou take advantage of my promise, but give up this 
“request.” Nachiketa replied : “/ am positively informed that gods 
“entertained doubts on this subject ; and ewen thou, O Yama ! callest 
“it difficult of comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal 
“to thee can be found, and no other object is so desirable as this.” 
Yama said : “Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons 
“and grandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years ; numbers 
“of cattle, elephants, goats, and horses ; also extensive empire on 
“earth, where thou salt live as manj' years as thou wishest. 

“If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, 
“ask it ; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, O 
“Nachiketa ! over a great kingdom : I w'ill enable thee to enjoy all 
"wished-for objects. 

“Ask according to thy desire all objects that are difficult of 
“acquisition m the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
“elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can acquire 
“any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy thou the attendance 
“of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but do not put to me, 
“O Nachiketa ! the question respecting existence after death.” 

Nachiketa then replied. “The acquisition of the enjoyments 
“thou hast offered, O Yama ! is in the first place doubtful ; and ^onld 
“they be obtained, they destroy the strength of all the senses; and 
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“even the life of Brahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 
“let thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, remain with thee. 

“No man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we have fortunately 
“beheld thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
“and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 
“god of death ; but the only object I desire is what I have already 
"htgged of thee. 

“A mortal being, whose habitation is the low mansion of earth, 
“and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
“empted from death and debility, and understanding from them that 
“there is a knowledge of futurity, should not ask of them any inferior 
“favour — and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
“tion, and sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
“earth? Do you instruct us in that knowledge which removes doubts 
“respecting existence after death, and is of great importance with a 
“view to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable wfith difficulty. 
“I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of the first Section of the first Chapter (jst Valli). 


Yama now, after a sufficient trial of Nachiketa’s resolution, an- 
swers the third question, saying, “Knowledge of God which leads to 
“absorption, is one thing ; and rites, which have fruition for their 
“object, another : each of these producing different consequences,, 
“holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 
“two chooses knowledge, is blessed ; and he who, for the sake of re- 
"ward, practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
“beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
"he who is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
“serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
' “faith, despising fruition ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
"enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites. 

“Thou, O Nachiketa ! knowing the perishable nature of the 
“desirable and gratifying objects offered Jay me, hast rejected them, 
“and refused the adoption of that contemptible practice, which leads 
“to fruition and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
“Wise men are sensible that a knowledge of God which procures ab- 
“ sorption, and the performance of rites that produces fruition, are 
“entirely opposite to each other, and yield different consequences. I 
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"conceive thee, Nachiketa, to be desirous of a knowledge of God, for 
"the numerous estimable objects offered by me cannot tempt thee. 
"Surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves 
"wise and learned and wander about in various directions, like 
"blind men when guided by a blind man, 

“To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
“not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
"that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
"jected to my control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
"persons have never heard ; and several though they have heard, 
"have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving instruc- 
"tion on this subject is rare : one who listens to it attentively, must 
“be intelligent : and that one who, being taught by a wise teacher, 
"understands it, is uncommon. 

"If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soul, no 
"one will thoroughly understand it ; for various opinions are held ^ 
"contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person who 
"believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
"eteririty, ceases ; but otherwise it is inexplicable and not capable of 
"demonstration. 

"The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me, 
"cannot be acquired by means of reason alone ; but it should be 
"obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, be- 
"loved pupil, Nachiketa ! may we have enquirers like thee, who art 
"full of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by means of rites, 
"is perishable ; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
"perishable means. Notwithstanding my conviction of the destruc- 
" title nature of fruition, I performed the worship of the sacred 
"fire, whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long 
duration, 

"Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa ! hast through firmness refused, though 
"offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies every- desire, 
"and which is the support of the world — the best consequence of the 
"performance of rites without limit or fear — pariseworthy — ^fuU of 
"superhuman power — extensive and stable? 

"The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended — ^most 
"obscure — veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
"resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
"unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
"mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“neither rejoices nor does he grieve. 

5 
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“A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
‘‘soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“to be distinct from the body, feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.” 

Nachikeia then asked, “If thou knowest any Being who exists 
“distinctly from rites, their consequences and their observers, and also 
“from evil, and who is different from effects and their respective 
“causes, and is .above past, future, and present time, do thou inform 
me. 

Yama replies : “I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom 
‘!all the Vedas treat of, either directly or indirectly, to whom all austeri- 
“ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“the duties of an ascetic. He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is the 
“Supreme Being. 

“That Om is the title of Brahma and also of the .Supreme Being, 
“through means of ■which man may gain what he wishes ; {that is, if 
he, worship Brahma by means of Om, he shall be received into his mansion ; 
or if through it he elevate his mind to God, he shall obtain 
absorption). 

“Om is the best of all means calculated to direct the mind towards 
“God ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the kno'W’ledge 
“of . God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore having recourse 
“to this word, shall either be absorbed in God, or revered like 
“Brahma., 

“The soul is not liable to birth nor to death ; it is mere under- 
“standing : neither does it take its origin from any other or from 
“itself : hence it is unborn, eternal wdthout reduction and unchange- 
“able ; therefore the soul is not injured by the hurt which the body 
‘.‘may receive. If any one ready to kill another imagine that he can 
“destroy his soul, and the other think that his soul shall suffer des- 
“truction, they both know nothing ; for neither does it kill nor is it 
“killed by another. 

“The soul is the smallest of the small, arrd greatest of the great. 
"It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
"it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
“internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
“overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“The soul, although without motion, seems to go to furthest 
“space ; and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move 
“everywhere. Who can perceive besides myself, that .splendid soul, 
“the support of the sensation of happiness and pain? 

“The soul, although it is inunaterial, yet resides closely attached* 
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“to perishable material objects : knowing it as great and extensive, 
“a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
acquirable from the study of the .Vedas, nor through retentive 
“memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction ; but 
"he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
“rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

“No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaining 
“from evil acts ; without having control over the senses and the 
“mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled with 
“the desire ot fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“through his knowledge of God. 

“No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the statt of 
“the existence of that God whose food is all things even the Brahma 
“and the Kshatra ; {that is, who destroys every object bearing figure and 
"appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter.” 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter {2nd Valli). 


“God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“abode, consume, while residing in the body,- the necessary conse- 
“quences of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished 
"according to its good or evil actions, and the former witnesses all those 
"events. Those who have a knowledge of God, consider the former as 
“light and the latter as shade : observers of external rites also, as well 
“as those who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the 
“same. 

“We can know and collect fire, which is a bridge to the observ-ers 
“of rites ; and can know the eternal and fearless God, W'ho is the con- 
“veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. Consider 
“the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect its driver, the mind 
“as its rein, the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
“the mind, external objects are the roads : so wise men believe the 
“soul united with the body, the senses and the mind, to be the par- 
“taker of the consequences of good or evil acts. 

“If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet. 


*The word soul here means. the human soul, Jivatmai but generally in 
these translations it is used for Paramatma, the '‘Oversoul” — Bn, 
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“and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
“the intellectual power become unmanageable ; like wicked horses under 
"the control of an unfit driver. 

“If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
“senses prove steady and manageable ; like good horses under an 
“excellent driver. 

“He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and who 
“consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glorj', 
“but descends to the world. 

“He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and conse- 
“quently lives always pure, attains that glory from whence he never 
“will descend. 

“Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady mind 
"as his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives at the high 
“glory' of the omnipresent God. 

“The origin of the senses is more refined than the senses ; the 
“essence of the mind is yet more refined than, that origin : the source 
“of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mind ; the prime 
“sensitive particle is superior to the source of intellect ; nature, the 
“apparent cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle, to 
“which the omnipresent God is still superior : nothing is more exalted 
“than God : he is therefore superior to all existences, and is the 
“Supreme object of all. God exists obscurely throughout the universe, 
“consequently is not perceived ; but he is known through the acute 
“intellect constantly directed towards him by wise men of penetrating 
“understandings. A wise man shall transfer the power of speech 
“and that of the senses to the mind, and the mind to the intellect, and 
“the intellect to the purified soul, and the soul to the unchangeable 
“Supreme Being. 

“Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and having 
“approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of God, the origin of the 
“soul : for the way to the knowledge of God is considered by wise men 
“difficult as the passage over the sharp edge of a razor. The Supreme 
“Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
“taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; without beginning 
“or end ; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of the intellect : 
“'man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death.” 

A wise man reading to Brahmans, or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into 
Go<L 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an a.s.*.emblagg of 
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Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblations to his forefathers, 
enjoys innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter {^rd Valli). 


“God has created the senses to be directed towards external 
“objects; they consequently are apt to perceive outward things only, 
“and not the eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eternal 
“life, withdrawing his senses from their natural course, apprehends 
“the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

“The ignorant seek external and desirable objects only ; “con- 
“sequently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. Hence 
“the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal and eternal in this 
“perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects. 

“To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
"composed of insensible particles, perceive objects through vision, the 
“power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the pleasure de- 
“rivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can be unknown : he is 
“that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“A wnse man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
“presence living creatures perceive objects whether they dream or 
“wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
“or evil actions, intimatel}' connected with the body, originates from 
“and is united with God, the Lord of past and future events, will not 
“conceal its nature : he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
“He who knows that the prime sensitive particle, which proceeded 
“from God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, having 
“entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows 
“the Supreme Being. He is that existence w'hich thou desiredst to 
“know. 

“That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes 
“all the celestial deities, and which was created with all the elements, 
“exists, entering into the space of the heart, and there resides. It is 
“that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after the wood has 
“been kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the 
“same care as pregnant women take of their foetus : it is praised daily 
“by prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. 
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“That atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, and in which he goes 
“down, on which all the world, including fire, speech, and other things 
“rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“which thou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“is connected with the body, is that intellectual principle, which is 
“pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual overspreading 
“principle is the individual intellect ; but he who thinks here that 
“they are different in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

“Through the mind, purified by spiritual instructions, the 
“knowledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is 
“different from its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intellectual prin- 
“ciple, undergoes transmigration. 

“The omnipresent spirit, extending over the space of the heart, 
“which is the size of a finger, resides within the bodj' ; and persons 
“knowing him the Lord of past and future events, will not again 
“attempt to conceal his nature : He is that existence which thou 
“desiredst to know. 

“The omnipresent spirit w'hich extends over the space of the 
“heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the Lord of 
“past and future events ; He alone pervades the universe now and 
“ever ; He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. In tht 
“same way as water falling on uneven ground disperses throughout 
“the hollow places, and is lost, so a man who thinks that the souls of 
“different bodies are distinct in nature fiom each other, shall be placed 
“in various forms by transmigration. 

“As water falling on ev'en grounds remains unchanged, so the 
“soul of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea 
“of duality.” 

"End of the first Section of the second Chapter (.^th Valli). 


“The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“unborn and unchangeable spirit, through whose constant con- 
“templation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted 
“from transmigration. He is that existence which thou desiredst to 
“know. 

“That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; 
“preserves all material existence as depending on him; moves in 
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“space ; resides in fire ; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest into 
“sacrificial vessels ; dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves 
“throughout the sk^'' , seems to be bom in water, as fishes, &c. ; 
“produced on earth, as vegetables, on the tops of mountains, as rivers, 
“and also as members of sacrifices : yet is he truly pure and great. 
“He who causes breath to ascend above the heart and peditum to 
“descend, resides in the heart : He is adorable ; and to him all the 
“senses offer oblation of the objects which they perceive. 

“When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, 
“nothing then remains in the body W'hich may preserve the system : 
“It is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

"Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
"powers, can a mortal exist : but they all exist owing to that other 
"existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

“I will now di.sclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“God : and also how man, void of that knowledge, O Gautama ! trans- 
“migrates after death. 

“Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
“the w'omb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
"during their lives. 

“The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep, 
“when all the sen-ses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
“of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone 
“is called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and independently of 
“w'hom nothing can exist : He is that existence which thou desiredst 
“to know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in 
“the world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its 
“different locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, 
“appears in various modes, according as he connects himself with 
“different material objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
“God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different modes, 
“according as he connects himself with various material objects, and, 
"like space, extends over all. 

“As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
"yet is not polluted externally or internally by being connected with 
“visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the universe, although one 
“and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual pain, 
“for he is beyond its action. 

“God is but oiie ; and he has the whole world under his control, 
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“for he is the operating soul in all objects ; He, through his otnni- 
“ science, makes his soul existence appear in the form of the universe, 
“To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him who is operative 
“on the human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
“those who are void of that knowledge. 

“God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the source 
“of sensation among all animate existences : and he alone assigns to 
“so many objects their respective purposes : To those wise men who 
“know him the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
“is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

“How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, 
“which, though beyond com])rehension, wise men, by constant applica- 
“tion of mind, alone obtain, as if it were present ? Does it shine conspi- 
“cuously ? — and does it appear to the human faculties? 

“Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
“on God : E\'en the illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon 
“him ; much less can limited fire give him light : But they all imitate 
“him, and all borrow their light from him — that is, nothing can 
“influence God and render him perspictwus : But God himself imparts 
“his knowledge to the heart freed from passion and desire." 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter {^ih Valli). 


“The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
“and the branches of which, as different species, are below. The 
“origin alone is pure and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on whom 
“all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
“He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“God being eternal existence, the universe, whatsoever it is, 
“exists and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heavenly 
“bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunderbolts ; so 
“that none of them can deviate from, their respective courses established 
“by him. Those who know him as the eternal power acquire absorption. 

“Through his fear fire supplies with heat; and the sun, 
“through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indra, and air, and 
“fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

“If man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before the 
“fall of his body, he becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he assumes 
“new forms in different mansions. A knowledge of God shines on the 
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"purified intellect, in this world, as clearly as an object is seen by 
"reflection in a polished mirror : In the region of the deified Progenitors 
"of mankind it is viewed as obscurely as objects perceived in the state 
"of dreaming ; and in the mansion of Gandharvas, in the same degree 
"as the reflection of an object on water; but in the mansidt of 
"Brahma it appears as distinctly as the difference between light and 
"darkness. 

"A wise man, knowing the soul to be distinct from the senses, 
"which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
"waking and of sleep, never again grieves. 

"The mind is more refined than the external senses ; and the 
"intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The prime sensitive 
"particle is superior to the intellect : — nature, the apparent cause 
"of the universe, is again superior to that particle unaffected b> 
"matter : Superior to nature is God, who is omnipresent and without 
"material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
"extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
"after death. His substance does not come within the reach of vision ; 
“no one can apprehend him through the senses : By constant direc- 
"tion of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears ; 
"and those who ktiow him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal 
"life. 

“The part of life wherein the powder of the five external senses 
"and the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and the in- 
"tellectual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred ; and 
"this steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga 
"{or withdrawing the senses and the mind from worldly objects) : Man 
"should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
"proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

“Neither through speech, nor through intellectual power, nor 
"yet through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God ; but, save 
"who believes in the existence of God as the cause of the universe, no 
"one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the universe ; and 
"next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 
"for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
"graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
"When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
"become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
"the deep ignorance which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, the 
“mortal become immortal : This is the only doctrine which the Vedanta 
"inculcates. 

6 
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“There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
“one of which, called Sushumna, proceeds to the head : The soul of a 
“devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
“mansion of the imniortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
“by Either tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
**acts which they perform. 

“The omnipresent eternal spirit resides always within that space 
“of the human heart which is as large as a finger : Man should, by 
“firmness of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same 
“manner as the pith is removed from the plant Munja : that is, the 
■'spirit should he considered totally distinct from matter and the effects of 
"matter — and man should know that separated spirit to be pure and 
“eternal.’* 

Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God 
of death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God ; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, 
shall obtain absorption. 

End of the third Section of the second Chapter [6ih Valli). 

End of the Katha Upanishad. 
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PREFACE 


The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one consent, prove but the Divinity of 
that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension and beyond all 
description. For the use of the public, I have made a concise trans- 
lation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, and the present is an 
endeavour to translate* the principal Chapters of the Veda, in con- 
formity to the Comments of the great Satiar-Acharya. The transla- 
tion of the Isopanishad belonging to the Yajur, the second division 
of the Vedas, being already completed, I* have put it into the press ;f 
and the others will successively be printed, as soon as their translation 
is completed. It is evident, from those authorities, that the sole 
regulator of the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far surpassing 
our powers of comprehension ; above external sense ; and whose 
worship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of eternal 
beatitude ; and that all that bear figure and appellation are inventions. 
Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the PuranasJ and 
Tantras, &c., respecting the worship of the several gods and goddesses, 
are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras are not included in the 
Sastra, the answer is this : — The Purana and Tantra,|| &c., are of 
course to be considered as Sastra, for they repeatedly declare God to 
be one and above the apprehension of external and internal senses ; 
they indeed expressly declare the divinity of many gods and goddesses, 
and the modes of their worship ; but they reconcile those contra- 
dictory assertions by affirming frequently, that the directions to 
worship any figured beings are only applicable to those who are in- 
capable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme 
Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their attention on those 
invented figures, may be able to restrain themselves from vicious 
temptations, and that those that are competent for the worship of 


* I must confess how much I feel indebted to Doctor H. H. Wilson, in 
my translations from Sanskrit into English, for the use of his Sanskrit and 
English Dictionary. 

t Wherever any comment, upon which the sense of the original depends, 
IS added to the original, it will be found written in Italics. 
t Said to have been written by Vyasa. 
il Supposed to have been composed by Siva. 
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the invisible God, should disregard the worship of Idols. I repeat a 
few of these declarations as follows. The authority of Janiadagni is 
thus quoted by the great Raghunandana : “For the benefit of those 
“who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to serve as re- 
“presentations of God, who is merely understanding, and has no 
“second, no parts, nor figure ; consequently, to these representatives, 
“either male or female forms and other circumstances are fictitiously 
“assigned.” In the second Chapter of the first part of the Vishnu 
Purana it is said ; “God is without figure, epithet, definition or 
“description. He is without defect, not liable to annihilation, change, 
“pain or birth ; we can only say. That he, who is the eternal being is 
“God.” “The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
“extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; the ignorant in wood, bricks, 
“and stones ; but learned men in the universal soul.” In the 84th 
Chapter of the tenth division of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to 
Vyasa and others ; “It is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage 
“as devotion, and believe that the divdne nature exists in the image, 
“to look up to, commuiricate with, to petition and to revere true 
“believers in God. He who view's as the soul this body formed of 
“phlegm, wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations 
“as himself (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the 
“soul), he who attributes a divirrq nature to earthen images, and be- 
“lieves in the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who 
“are endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” 
In the 9th Chapter of the Kularnava it is written : “A knowledge 
"of the Supreme Being, who is beyond the power of expression and 
“unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goddesses, and their 
“texts which represent them, shall become slaves.” “After a know- 
“ledge of the Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras — no want of a fan 
“should be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Mahanirvana says, “Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
Frqm the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
of gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship for 
men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declared in a 
hundred other places that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “although a 
“knowledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is impossible 
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"to acquire that knowledge, men should of course worshij, figured 
"gods for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not 
have instructed mankind to aim at such attainment ; as it is not to 
be supposed that direction to acquire what is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater say, “that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
"although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I 
will agree with him in that point ; but infer from it, that we oughi , 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge ; 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to make 
such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his anger 
and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach 
both the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods 
and goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that 
are bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, 
and the latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 
3rd Chapter of the Vedanta that a householder also is required to 
perform 'the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says, "Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
"ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastias, be diligent in attaining a 
"knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeating 
"the Veda.” 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, 
the same author says, "Some, who w'ell know the ordinances for the 
"oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
"continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
"intellect” 

"Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when 
“they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech in their breath, when 
“they meditate in silence, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
"employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 

"Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, 
"seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the spiritual knowledge 
is the root of every ceremonial observance.” 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written : — "Even a householder, 
“who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
"shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
"forefathers, and is in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed 
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“into the supreme essence.” Should be it said, “It still remains un- 
“aceountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Futanas repeatedly 
“declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct mankind to adore 
“him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have a contrary faith, and 
“continue to practise idolatry,” I would in answer request attention 
to the foundation on which the practical part of the Hindu religion 
is built. Many leanied Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absur- 
dity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the purer 
mode of divine worship. But as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals 
of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 
not only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even 
advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping 
the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
people. Their followers, too, confiding in these leaders, feel gratifi- 
cation in the idea of the Divine Nature residing in a being resembling 
themselves in birth, shape, and propensities ; and are naturally de- 
lighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the senses, though des- 
tructive of moral principles, and the fruitful of prejudice and super- 
sitition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is’ by no means 
well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols which the 
Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of gods or as 
real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as instru- 
ments for raising their minds to the contemplation of those attributes 
which are respectively represented by different figures. I have fre- 
quently had occasion to remark, that many Hindus also who are 
conversant with the English language, finding this interpretation a 
more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they are 
furnished by their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus natuially tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of ^ure unqualified idolatry, deduce an ai^ument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere image 
of wood or of stone as a human being, much less as divine existence 
With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of this nature 
which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the following 
considerations. 

Hindus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have 
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not the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
fig uratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer, adoration and worship under the denomi- 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi- 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of theii system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstaiices, which are essential to belief in the independent 
existence of the objects of theii idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis- 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, wlm, as they say, inhabit* the northeni mountain 
of Kailasa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, believe him to be chief over all 
others gods, and that he resides with his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the. worshippers 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same observations 
are equally a])plicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to 
their respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those 
devotees in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that 
when they meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Prayag, Siva-Kanehi, 
or Vishnu-Kanchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of the point of 
precedence/ not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but 
sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the 
images of those gods merelj' in the light of instruments for elevating 
the mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pur- 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superinteudence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratistha, or the 
endowment of animation, bj' which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after- 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine 
J)ne, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates the nuptials 
of his own children. The mysterious process is now complete, and 

7 
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the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and 
continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them at 
once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here : the acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with all the jnarks of veneration are firmly be- 
lieved by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to 
find an excuse for the errors of my countr>’'men, it is a considerable 
gratification to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far 
sensible of the absurdit}' of their real belief and practices, as to find 
it convenient to shelter them under such a cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended ; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
will embrace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by the Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 

The argument which is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that "those who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by the 
"doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of »such belief 
"to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine respect 
"to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other existences ; 
“and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost impossible, 
“the worship of figured gods should be admitted.” This misrepresen- 
tation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the purpose intended, 
by frightening Hindus in general from attending to the pure worship 
of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But I am confident that 
the least reflection on the subject will clear up this point beyond all 
doubt ; for the Vedanta is well known as a work which inculcates only 
the unity of God ; but if every existing creature should be taken for 
god by the followers of the Vedanta, the doctrines of that work must 
be admitted to be much more at variance with that idea than those 
of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are contented with the re- 
cognition of only a few millions of gods and goddesses, but the Vedanta 
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in that case must be supposed to admit the divinity of every living 
creature in nature. The fact is, that the Vedanta by declaring that 
“God is ever3rwhere, and everything is in God,” means that nothing 
is absent from God, and nothing bears real existence except by the 
volition of God, whose existence is the sole support of the conceived 
existence of the universe, which is acted upon by him in the same 
manner as a human body is by a soul. But God is at the same time 
quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect (iith text 
of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of the Vedanta) : “That being, 
“which is distinct from matter, and from those which are contained 
“in matter, is not various, bacause he is declared by all the Vedas to 
“be one beyond description;” and again, “The Veda has declared the 
“Supreme Being to be mere understanding.” Moreover, if we look 
at the conduct of the ancient true believers in God, as Janaka, the cele- 
brated prince of Mithila, Vasisht'ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, 
and others whose characters as believers in one God are well known to 
the public by their doctrines and works, which are still in circulation, 
we shall find that these teachers, although they declared their faith 
in the omnipresent God according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, 

! assigned to every creature the particular character and respect he 
was entitled t^ is, however, extremely remarkable, that the very 
argument whic employ to shew the impossibility of practical confor- 
mity to faith i ' omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every 
system of their a^u idolatry ; for the believers in the godhead of Krishna, 
and the devotees of Kali, as well as the followers of .Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,t and Siva,J respectively. The 
authorities, then, for the worshqr of those gods, in declaring their om- 
nipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin the wor- 
ship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. Omni- 
presence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with the idea 
of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to which they 
pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that “No man can have, 
“as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting the Supreme 
“Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol-woiship purifies men’s 
“minds, it should be therefore attended to.” I admit the truth of the 
first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of God is an indication of an improved mind ; consequently 


*Vi^ loth chapter of the Oita. 

t F*de 23rd text of the 11th ehw. of the Devi-mahatmya. 
tFnle Bndra-mahatmya in the Dana-dharma. 
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whenever we see a person possessed of that desire, we should attribute 
it to some degree of purification ; but I must affirm with the Veda, 
that purity of mind is the consequence of divine worship, and not of 
any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.” Again, “Nothing 
“excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by w'ise men.” God 
“alone rules the mind and relieves it from impurity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom, “het the authors of 
“the Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras,” it is said, “assert what they may 
“in favour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol worship has 
“been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
“to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can justify a man, wdio believes in the inspiration of his 
religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same works, 
and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, which are 
liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular whim ? But it 
cannot be passed unnoticed that those who ^idolatry and 

defend it under the shield of custom, have been viol^ their customs 
almost every twenty years, for the sake of little fg^tui 
promote their worldly advantage : a few instances v.hich are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

isl. The whole conununity in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequent!}' differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modern in 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs, yd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom ; 
and, 4 ih. The supplying their European guests with wine and victuals 
in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct breach of custom 
and law. I may conclude this subject with an appeal to the good sense 
of my countrymen, by asking them, "whose advice appears the most 
disinterested and most rational — that of those who, concealing yom' 
scriptures from you, continually teach you thus, ‘Believe whatever 
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we may say — don’t examine or even touch your scriptures, neglect 
entirely your reasoning faculties — do not only consider us, whatever 
may be our principles, as gods on earth, ^but humbly adore and pro 
pitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part (if not the whole) of 
your property or that of the man who lays your scriptures and their 
comments as well as their translations before you, and solicits you to 
examine their purport, without neglecting the proper and moderate 
use of reason ; and to attend strictly to their directions, by the rational 
performance of your duty to your sole Creator, and to your fellow- 
creatures, and also to pay true respect to those who think and act 
righteously.” I hope no one can be so prejudiced as to be unable to 
discern w^hich advice is movst calculated to lead him to the best road 
to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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The physical powers of man are limited, and when viewed 
comparatively, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, his 
moral faculties rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of 
action, and possessing a capability of almost boundless improvement. 
If the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age 
of the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the 
many objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must 
necessarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our 
own nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our 
self-complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having neglected 
opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. From con- 
siderations like these it has been that I (although bom a Brahman, 
and irrstructed in my youth in all the principles of that sect), being 
thoroughly convinced of the lameirtable errors of my countrjrmen, 
have been stimulated to employ every means in my power to improve 
their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a purer system of 
morality. Living corrstantly amongst Hindoos of different sects and 
professiorrs, I have had ample opportunity of observing the super- 
stitious puerilities into which they have been thrown by their self- 
interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as of common 
sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting them to<the temple 
of idolatry ; and while they hid from their view the tme substance 
of morality, have iirfused into their simple hearts a weak attachment 
for its mere shadow. ' 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar mode of 
diet ; the least aberration from which (even though the conduct of 
the offender may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only 
visited with the severest cetrsure, but actually punished by exclusion 
from the society of his fanrily and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
to undergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
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Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for every 
moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or nothing 
in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by 
a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in their 
society with no peculiar mark ot infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayaschit, 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufficient 
atonement for all those crimes ; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the strongest 
feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of niy countrymen to their 
fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating tlieir 
supposed Deitips, the violation of every humane and social feeling. 
And this in various instances ; but more especially in the dreadful 
acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. I have 
never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the strongest 
feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debasement of a race 
who, I cannot help thinking, are capable of better things ; whose 
susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, render them worthy 
of a better destiny. Under these impressions, therefore, I have been 
impelled to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their 
scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened w'orship of one 
God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied with such 
notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments employed by 
the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most earnestly do 
I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove efficient in producing 
on the minds of Hindus in general, a conviction of the rationality of 
believing in and adoring the »Supreme Being only ; together with a 
complete perception and practice of that grand and comprehensive 
moral principle — Do unio others as ye would he done by. 
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1st. All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme 
regulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from worldly thoughts, 
preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such a selfish 
MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. , 

3rd. Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme 
Spirit, either by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the cere- 
monies of religion, or by living destitute of religious ideas, shall after 
death, assume the state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, 
and of other created beings, which are surrounded with the darkness 
of ignorance. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable : he proceeds 
more rapidly than the comprehending power of the mind : Him no 
external sense can apprehend, for a knowledge of him outruns even 
the internal sense : He though free from motion, seems to advance, 
leaving behind hmnan intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
respecting him : He being the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 
under him the whole system of the world. 

5th. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
he in reality has no motion ; he seems to be distant from those who 
have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems to be near 
to those who feel a wish to know him : but, in fact. He pervades the inter- 
nal and external parts of the whole universe. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
{that is, he who perceives that the material existence is merely dependent 
upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also preceives the 
I Supreme Being in the whole universe {that is, he who perceives that 
the Supreme Spirit extends over all material extension) ; does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever. 

7th. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
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God extends over the whole universe (that is, that God furnishes every 
particle of the universe with the light of his existence), how can he, as an 
observer of the real unity of the pervading .Supreme existence, be 
affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without 
the form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impression or organization : He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self-existent : He has 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 

gth. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, 
and the other creatures, without regarding the worship of celestial 
gods, shall enter into the dark regions : and those practisers of re- 
ligious ceremonies who habituall)' worship the celestial gods only, 
disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to 
ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a region still 
darker .than the former. 

loth. It is said that adoratiorr of the celestial gods jrrodrrces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another ; thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

iith. Of those observers of ceremonies, whosoe\'er, knowing 
that the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacreri 
fire, and oblation to sages, to arreestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
should be observed alike by the sarire individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmourrt the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, arrd will attain the state of tlie celestial gods 
through the practice of the former. 

I2th. Those observers of religious rites who worshi]) Prakriti* 
alone, shall enter into the dark region : and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a region 
much more dark than the former. 

13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
worship of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 


•Prakriti (or nature) who though inaensible, influenced by the Sumeme 
Spirit) operates throughout the universe. ' 
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14th. Of these observers of ceremonies, whatever person, 
knowing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should 
be together observed by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the 
state of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “Thou hast, O sun,” {says to the sun a person a^itcUed on 
the approach of death, who during his life attended to the performance of 
religious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of God), “thou 
“hast, O sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to the true 
“Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the guidance of me 
thy true devotee.” 

i6th. “O thou” (continues he), “who nourishest the world, 
“mo vest singly and who do?t regulate the whole mundane system — 
“O sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
“draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“prosperous aspect.” “Why should /” (says he, again retracting him- 
self on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “why should I entreat the 
“sun, as 1 AM WHAT HE IS,” that is, “the Being toho rules in the sun rules 
“also in me." 

17th. “Let my breath,” resumes he, “be absorbed after death 
“into the wide atmosphere ; and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
“O my intellect, think now on what may he beneficial to me. O fire, 
“remember what rehgious rites I have hitherto performed.” 

i8th. “O illuminating fire,” continues he, “observing all our re- 
“ligious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoyment of the 
“consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being now 
“unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last salutation.”* 


*Thu example from the Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and wavering of 
an idolater on tM approach of death, ought to make men reflect seriously on 
the miserable oonsequenoe of flxing their mind on any other object of adoration 
hut the <»is Supreme Being. 
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TO 


THE BEIvIEVERvS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD 


The greater part of Brahmans, as ■well as of other sects o' 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which they 
continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities ! And some of them are become v^ery ill-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsaken idolatry' for the worship of the true and 
eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that 
of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my country-men of the true meaning of our sacred 
books ; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium 
which sonre unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon 
me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theolog>', Law, and Literature, 
is contained in the \’edas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation ! These w'orks are extreniely voluminous, and being written 
in the most ele\’ated and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradictory. 
Upw'ards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting on 
the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composed ■writh 
great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of the 
whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed The Vedanta, which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit w'ords, signifies The Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always refened to as 
equal authority. But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans permitting 
themselves alone tq interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
the Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is little known to the 
public ; and the practice of few' Hindoos indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts ! 

In pursuance of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilities 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
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thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri- 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely as 
circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates ! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries as emblematical representa- 
tions of the Supreme Divinity ! If this were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject : but the truth, 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen- 
dent power ; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoratioir of the true Deity ; but at 
the preserrt day all this is forgotteir, arrd airrong many it i.s even heresv 
to mention it ! 


I hope it will not be presumed that 1 intend to establish the 
preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of con- 
troversy on such a subject, however multiplied, nrust Ire ever un- 
satisfactory ; for the reasoniirg faculU', which leads inert to certainty 
in things within its reach, produces rro effect oir questions bevond its 
comprehension. I do no nrore than assert, that if correct reasoning 
and the dictates of comirrorr seirse induce the belief of a wise, uncreated 
Being who is the Supporter and Ruler of the boundless univeree we 
should also consider him the most powerful and supreme Existence — 
far surpassing our powers of compiehension or description. And 
although men of unculUvated minds, and even some learned individuals 

prejudice), readily choose, as the 
object of their adoration, anything which they can always see and 
which they P’^etend to feel ; the absurdity of such conduct is not 
thereby in the least degree diminished ^ 

My constant reflectyons on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
mftoduoed by the peculiar practice of Hmi«. idolatr^ S 
more than My other pagan worship, destroys the terture of 
together wrth compassion for my countrymen, have comneUed^ to 
use every possible effort to awaken them from their drea^ mot 
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and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable them 
to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom 
a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day will 
arrive when my humble eirdeavours will be viewed with justice — 
perhaps ackrrowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolatiorr : my motives are 
acceptable to that Beirrg who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly ! 
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The illustrious Vyasa,* in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theolog^^ But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz., “The vSupreme Being is not comprehensible by vision, 
“or by any other of the organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by 
“means of devotion, or virtuous practices. "f “He sees everything, 
“though never seen; hears everything, though never directly heard 
“of. He is neither short, nor is he long ;t inaccessible to the reasoning 
■'faculty : not to be compassed by description ; beyond the limits 
“of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception” ! |1 Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not within the boundary of comprehension ; i.e. that what, and 
how, the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence ; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. “He by whom 
“the birth, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
“Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, as 
well as the birth, existence, and aimihilation of its different parts ; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme : in the same manner as from the 


* The greatest of the Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, was begotten 
by the celebrated Parasara and Satyavati. Vyasa collected and divided the Ve^ 
into cwtain books and chapters. He is thei^ore commonly called Veda Vyasa. 
The word Vyima is composed of the preposition vi and the verb os to divide. 
tMundaka t Brihadaranyaka. Ii Ka^valH. 
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sight of a pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like manner, declares the Supreme Being thus : “He from whom 
“the universal world proceeds, who is the Bord of the Universe, and 
"whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.” * 

The Vecia is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though 
sometimes dignified with such an epithet ; because its being created 
by the Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda thus : “All the 
“texts and parts of the Veda were created and also in the third 
text of the Vedanta, God is declared to be the cause of , all 
the Vedas. 

The void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the world, notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda, 
"The world proceeds from the void space f for the Veda again 
declares, “By the Supreme Being the void space was produced.” And 
the Vedanta J says : “As the Supreme Being is evidently declared 
in the Veda to be the cause of the void Space, Air, and Fire, neither 

of them can be supposed to be the independent cause of the 
"universe.” 


Neither is Air allowed to be the Ivord of the Universe, although 
the Veda says in one instance, “In air every existing creature is 
"absorbed ;” for the Veda again affirms, that “Breath, the intellectual 
^^power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
‘‘Bight, Water, and the extensive F.aith, proceeded from the vSupreme 
^ Being ! The Vedanta § also says : “God is meant by the following 
text of the Veda, as a Being more extensive than all the extension of 
^ Space; viz. "That breath is greater than the extension of Space 
^ in all directions, as it occurs in the Veda, after the discourse con- 
cerning common breath is concluded. 

Light, of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Bold of 
the Universe, from the following assertion of the Veda ; “The pure 

Veda again 

f imitate God, and borrow their 

VedaLa^f”^ declaration is found in the 

construed by the following texts of the 
Veda, to be the independent cause of the world : viz., Man “having 

‘‘aife^ 1 d 1 without a beginning or 

"herSf ^ “Nature operates 

heiself, because the Veda affirms that “No being is superior or 
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"equal to God,"* and the Veda commands, "Know God alone," fand 
the Vedanta^ thus declares : "Nature is not the Creator of the world 
"not being represented so by the Veda," for it expressly says, "God 
"has by his sight created the Universe.” Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world. § 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwith- 
standing the following declaration : "This (Creator) is the most minute 
"Being." Because an atom .s an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
be the author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of the intellectual 
powers ; viz., "The Soul being joined to the resplendent Being, en- 
"joys by itself,” "God and the soul enter the small void space of the 
"heart because the Veda declares that "He (God) resides in the 
"soul as its Ruler,” and that "The soul being joined to the gracious 
"Being, enjoys happiness.”j[ The Vedanta also says, "The sentient 
"soul is not understood to reside as ruler in the earth, because in both 
"texts of the Veda it is differently declared from that Being who rules 
"the earth viz., "He (God) resides in the faculty of the understand- 
ing,” and "He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text ' 
as the ruler of the earth, viz.,^ "He who resides in the earth, and 
"is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” 
&c. : because the Veda affirms that, "This (God alone) is the ruler of 
"internal sense, and is the eternal Being and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta.** 

By the text which begins with the following sentence : viz. 
"This is the sun,” and by several other texts testifying the dignity of 
the sun, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
because the Veda declares, thatff "He who resides in the sun (as his 
"Lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the Vedanta declares the same.JJ 

In like manner none of the celestial gods can be inferred from the 
various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respectively, 
to be the independent cause of the Universe ; because the Veda 
repeatedly affirms, that "All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity 
"of the Supreme Being.” By allowing the divinity of more than one 
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B^g, the following positive affirmations of the Veda, relative to the 
unity of God, become false and absurd : “God is indeed one and has 
no second.''* “There is none but the Supreme Being possessed of 
universal knowledge.’’f “He who is without any figure, and beyond 
''the limit of description, is the Supreme Being.'’J “Appellations 
and figures of all kinds are innovations,” And from the authority 
of many other texts it is evident that any being that bears figure, 
and is subject to description, cannot be the eternal, independent 
cause of the universe. 


The Vedas not only call the celestial representations deities, but 
also in many instances give the di\nne epithet to the mind, diet, void 
space, quadruped animals, slaves, and flymen ; as, “The Supreme 
tying is a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is full 
“Pnl ifl’n t Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped.” 

rST of flymen.” The Veda has allegorically repre^nted 

oyes”,§ &c. And also the Veda calls God 
the void space of the heart, and declares him to be smaller than the 
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it is again stated that ‘‘The Veda has declared the Supreme Being 
“to be mere understanding also in the third chapter is found that, 
“The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being by different 
“epithets, begins with the word Atha or now,’’ and declares that, 
“All descriptions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being 
“are incorrect,” because he by no means can be described ; and so is 
it stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section of the third chapter of 
the Vedanta declares, “It bung directly represented by the Veda, 
“that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor form and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, viz. “The true Being was before 
“all.”f "The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everjTvhere ; 
“has no hands, yet holds everything ; has no eyes, yet sees all that 
“is; has no ears, yet hears everything that passes.” “His existence 
“had no cause.” “He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest 
“of the great : and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, viz., “How^ can the Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing 
creatures, and at the same time- omnipresent ? Hovv is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as 
seeing without eye, and hearing without ear?” To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “In Go<l are all sorts of power 
“and splendour.” And the following passages of the Veda also declare 
the same : “God is all-pow'erful ;”J and “It is by his supremacy that 
“he is in possession of all powers i.e,, what may’ be impossible for us 
is not impossible for God, rvho is the Almighty, and the sole Regulator 
of the Universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different instances, declared them- 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship ; but 
these declarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorbed in divine reflection. 
The Vedanta declares : “This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 
“atmosphere) respecting his divinity’, to be indeed agreeable to the 
“authorities of the Veda that is, “Every one, on having lost all self- 
“consideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
“may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Vamadeva (a 
“celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 
“declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
“to Brahma.” It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with every individual, to consider himself as God, 
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under this state of self-forgel fulness and unity with the Divine reflec 
tion, as the Veda says. “You are that true Being” (when you lose an 
self-consideration), and “O God, I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, viz., I am nothing 
“but true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness, 
“and am by nature free from worldly effects.” But in consequence 
of this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause 
of the universe or the object of adoration. 

God is the efiicieiit cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is 
the material cause of the diffeient earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the con- 
ceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the support 
of the real existence of the rope. vSo says the Vedanta, f “God is the 
“efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material cause thereof 
“(as a spider of its web,)” as the Veda has positively declared, “That 
“from a knowledge of God alone, a knowdedge of ever>' existing thing 
“proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the knowledge respecting the 
Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and the knowdedge res- 
pecting the different species existing in the universe to the knowledge 
of earthen pots, which declaration and comparison prove the unity 
between the Supreme Being and the universe ; and by the following 
declarations of the Veda, viz., “The .Supreme Being has by his sole 
“intention created the Universe,” it is evident that God is the wilful 
agent of all that can have existerrce. 

As the Veda says that the Supreirre Being intended (at the time 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the .Supreme Being is 
the origin of all matter, and its various appearances ; as the reflection 
of the sun’s meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the re- 
semblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“their appellations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 
“alone is real existence,” consequently things that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, viz., “Krishna (the god of 
“preservation) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the mind 
“should be applied.” “We all worshi]) Mahadeva (the god of des- 
“truction).” “We adore the sun.” “I worship the most revered Varuna 
“(the god of the sea.)” “Dost thou worship me,!’ says the Air, “who 
“am the eternal and universal life.” “Intellectual power is God, 
“which should be adored and Udgitha (or a certain part of tiie 
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"Veda) should be worshipped." These, as well as several other texts 
of the same nature are not real commands to worship the persons and 
things above-mentioned, but only direct those who are unfortunately 
incapable of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds 
to any visible thing rather than allow them to remain idle. The 
Vedanta states, that "The declaration of the Veda,* that those who 
"worship also the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an al- 
legorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to the 
celestial gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affirms 
the same; viz., "He who worships any god excepting the Supreme 
"Being, and thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows 
“nothing, and is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And 
the Vedanta also asserts ; viz., “The worship authorized by all the 
Vedas is of one nature, as thQ direction for the worship of the only 
Supreme Being is invariably found in every part of the Veda ; and the 
epithets the ‘Supreme and the Omnipresent Being,’ &c., commonly 
imply God alone. ”f 

The following passages of the V'eda affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. Adore God alone.” “Know God alone; 
"give up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta says, that “It is 
“found in the Vedas,§ ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be 
“worshipped, nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise 
man . 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that “Vyasa is of opinion that 
“the adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well 
"as of the celestial gods ; because the possibility of self-resignation to 
“God is equally obserx'ed in both mankind and the celestial deities.”|| 
The Veda also states,^ that “Of the celestial gods, of the pious 
“Brahmans, and of men in general, that person who understands and 
“believes the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him.” It is there- 
fore concluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an equal 
duty in divine worship ; and besides it is proved from the following 
authority of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being 
is adored by all the celestial gods, viz., “All the celestial gods worship 
“him who applies his mind to the Supreme Being.”** 

The Veda now illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz., "To God we should approach, of him we 
"should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should attempt 
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“to approximate.”* The Vedanta also elucidates the subject thus : 
“The three latter directions in the above quoted text, are conducive 
“to the first, viz., 'Approaching to God'.” These three are in reality 
included in the first (as the direction for collecting fire in the worship 
of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing and thinking 
of him, nor without attempting to make oui approximation ; and the 
last, viz., attempting to approximate to God, is required until we have 
approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing his declarations, 
which estabhsh his unity ; and by thinking of him is meant thinking 
of the contents of his law ; and by attempting to approximate to him 
is meant attempting to apply our minds to that true Being on which 
the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in order that by means 
of the constant practice of this attempt we may approach to him. The 
Vedanta states,f that “Constant practice of devotion is necessary, 
“it being represented so by the Veda ^and also adds that “We should 
“adore God till w^e approach to him, and even then not forsake his 
"adoration, such authority being found in the Veda.” 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, viz., “A command over our passions and over the external 
“senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the V'eda to be 
“indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God, they should 
“therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
"and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being ;”J 
i.e., we should not indulge our evil propensities, but should endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, as well as all desired ad- 
vantages ; as the Vedanta declares ; “It is the firm opinion of Vyasa 
“that from devotion to God all the desired consequences proceed ;”§ 
and it is thus often represented by the Vedas, “He who is desirous 
“of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being. ”|j “He who knows 
“God thoroughly adheres unto God.” “The souls of the deceased 
“forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, enjoy freedom 
“by his mere wish.”^ “All the celestial gods worship him who applies 
“his mind to the Supreme Being and “He who sincerely adores 
“the Supreme Being, is e.xempted from further transmigra- 
“tion.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
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with an Yati ;• The Vedanta says, that “A householder may be allowed 
“the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the (Brahmanical) 
"religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : the fore- 
"mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, therefore, is 
“required of a householder possessed of moral ‘principles’, "f and the 
Veda declares, that “the celestial gods, and householders of strong 
"faith, and professional Yatis, are alike.’’ 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe 
and attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to 
the different classes of Hindoos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of the true believers neglecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever ; as the Vedanta says, 
“Before acquiring the true knowledge of God, it is proper for man to 
“attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for different 
“classes, according to their different professions ; because the Veda 
“declares the performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind's 
“purification, and its faith in God, and compares it with a saddle- 
“horse, which helps a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.'’J And 
the Vedanta also says, that “Man may acquire the true knowledge of 
“God even without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
“Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that many 
“persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
“rites and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention to the 
“adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
“respecting the Deity. ’’§ The Vedanta again more clearly states 
that, “It is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they 
“had their entire faith in God alone, yet performed both the worship 
“of God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Veda ; and that some 
“others neglected them, and merely worshipped God.’’|| The following 
texts of the Ve<^ fully explain the subject, viz., “Janaka (one of the 
“noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration of the 
“celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable sum of 
“money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned true be- 
“lievers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire." 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith 
in the only God, to' attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to n^lect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, because 


* The highest among the four sects of Brahmans, who, according to the reli^us 
wdsr* are Mund to forsake all worldly considerations, and to q>end their time 
in the sole adoration of Qod. 
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the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, “That he who has true faith in the 
“omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,”* i.e., is not 
bound to enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : “The above-mentioned 
“authority of the Veda for eating all sorts of food shquld only be 
“observed at the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
"Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by the 
“elephant-keepers during a famine.”t It is concluded, that he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “In any place wherein the 
"mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worship God ; because no 
"specific authority for the choice of any particular place of worship 
“is found in the Veda,”J which declares, “In any place which renders 
“the mind easy, man should adore God.” 

It is of no consequence to those who have true belief in God 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that, “Any one who has faith in the only 
God, dying even when the sun may be south of the equator,§ his 
soul shall proceed from the body, through Sushumna (a vein which, - 
"as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain), 
and approaches to the Supreme Being.”|| The Veda also positively 
^erts that "He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, ghall 
‘‘(after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable to birth 
"nor death, reduction nor augmentation.” 

The Veda begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, viz., first, OM; second, TAT; third, 
SAT. The first of these signifies, "That^ Being which preserves, des- 
troys and creates.” The second implies only Being which is 
"neither male nor female.” The third announces, “The true Being." 
These collective terms simply affirm, that one unknown, true bising 

is THE CREATOR, PRESERVER, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE ! 
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Thus says the illustrious Manu : “The three great immutable 
“words (Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)“, preceded 
by the letter Om ;• aud also the “Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
“lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine bliss. “f 


*Om, when considered as one letter uttered by the help of one artioula- 
tion» is the symbol of the Supreme Spirit. It is derived from the radical to 
preserve with the affix . ‘*One letter (Ora) is the emblem of the most High" 
— Manu* II. 83. “This one letter. Om, is the emblem of the Supreme Being." 
— Bhagavadgita, It is true that this emblem conveys two sounds, that of o and 
of m, neVertlieless it is held to be one letter in the above sense, and We meet 
with instances even in the ancient and modem languages of Europe that can 
justify such privileges, such as E (Xi) and W (Psi) reckoned single letters in Greek 
and Q, W, X, in English and others. But when considered as a triliteral word 
consisting of Om implies, the three Vedas, the three states of human 

nature, ^he three divisions of the universe, and the three deities, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this world, 
or, properly speaking, the three principal attributes of the Supreme Being 
personified as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. In this sense it implies, in fact, the 
universe controlled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of phUosophy (the Puranas or didactic parables 
excepted), the methodical collection or expansion of matter is understood by 
the term creation, the gradual or sudden perversion of order is intended by 
destruction, and the power which wards off the latter from the former is meant 
by preservation. 

The reason the authors offer for this interpretation is, that they in common 
with others, are able to acquire a notion of a Superintending Power, though 
imfelt and invisible, solely through their observation of material phenomena; 
and that should they reject this medium of conviction, and force upon them- 
selves a belief of the production of matter from nothing, and of its lii^ility 
to entire annihilation, then nothing would remain in the ordinary course of 
reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a notion of that unknown 
Supreme Superintend^ Power. 

tThe clause admits of another interpretation, viz* **mu8t be considered as 
the mouth, or prineipal part of the Vedas." 
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“Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
“negligence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air, 
“and ucQuire of ter deoth an ethereal essence. ^ 

“From the three Vedas the most exalted Brahma succ^vely 
“milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the 
“word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri.” 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om Bhuh, 
“Bhuvah, and Swah ; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the thr^ 
"singly, the most High God, the source of intellect, should be worshipped. 

'“So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, (Karth, 
"Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme Intelligence ; hence these 
three words are called the Defined/* 

(Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being the body 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi- 
derations : — 

1 st. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

andly. That they move, mutually preserving their regular intervals 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body support each 
other. 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are con- 
adered one, in the same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4 thly. Any material body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for their pre- 
servation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power named 
the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

5thly. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the naked 
eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

6thly. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Soui., and not 
external, since there can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is 
the soul of the universe, both* existing from eternity to eternity ; and 
lhat the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe as 
the individual soul has over the individual body. 


*The human soul and the Supreme Spirit— Eo. 
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They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must be con- 
sidered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection). 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri 
in three passages : 

"We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the supreme 
"and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Sun. We meditate 
"on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
"further mortal birth ; who residing in every body as the all-pervading 
"soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
"intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of virtue, 
"wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.’’ 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om is 
conunanded b}' the sacred passage cited by Guna- Vishnu : "A Brahman 
"shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning and at the 
"end ; for unless the letter Om precede, the desirable consequence will 
"fail ; and unless it follow, it w'ill not be long retained.’’ 

That the letter Om, w'hich is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the Gayatri expressly signifies tlie Most High, is testified 
by the Veda : viz., "Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
"the Supreme Spirit.’’ (Mundaka Upanishad). 

Maim also calls to mind the purport of the same passage : 
"And rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
"offerings, pass away ; but the letter Om is considered that which 
"passes not away ; since it is a symbol of the most High the Bord of 
“created beings.” 

"By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
“indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
"other religious rites, he being a friend to all creatures is stjded a knower 
"of God.” 

So Yogi Yajnavalky'a says : “God is declared to be the object 
“signified, and Om to be the term signifying ; By means of a know- 
“ledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God Hornes propitious.” 

In the Bhagavadgita : “Om * (the cause). Tat f (that), 


implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible or invisible* 
depend in their formation, continuance, and change. 

t"Tat'’ implies the Being that can be described only by the demonstrative 
pronoun “that'*, and not by any particular definition. 

XI 
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“Sat* (existing), these are considered three kinds of description of the 
Supreme Being.” 

In the concluding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by 
the ancient Bhatta Guna-Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same author. 

“He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
"of the three mansions {viz., earth, space and heaven), of water, light, 
“moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 
“and of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, the sun and other gods of various 
"descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 
“the seven mansions, having carried mj' individual soul, as spirit, to 
“the seventh heaven, the mansion of the worshippers of God called 
"the True mansion, the residence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soul), 
“through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worshipper, 
"thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri.” 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan Bhattacharjni, a modern ex- 
pounder of law in the country of G-anr, when interpreting the passage 
beginning with “Pranava Vjmhritibhyam” if “By means of pro- 
“nouncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah,j and the Gayatri, all 
“signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the worship 
“of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.” 

And also in the Maha Nirvana Tantra : “In like manner, among 
“all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent ; the 
“worshipper shall repeat it when inwardly pure, reflecting on the 
“meaning of it. If the Gayatri be repeated with Om and the Vyahriti 
"{viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical knowledge, 
“in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in the morning 
“or evening or during the night, while meditating on the Supreme 
“Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be inclined to act 
“unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounce Om, then the 
“three Vyahiitis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three lines, and sHall 
‘ finish it with the term Om. We meditate on him from whom proceed 


“Sat implies what “truly exists” in one con ition independent of others. 
These three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated through 
“Om” can be described only as “that” which “is existing.” 

The first term “Om” bears a striking similarity, both in sound and applioa* 
tion, to the participle wv of the verb Elul to be. in Greek ; and it is therefore not 
very improbable that one might have had its origin from the other. As to the 
similarity in sound, it is too obvious to require illustration; and a referonoe 
to the Septuagmt will shew that wv like “Om” is applied to Jehova the ever 
existing God. Esodus. iii, 14 . 
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“the continuance, perishing, and production of aU things ; who spreads 
“over the three mansions; that eternal Spirit, who inwardly rules 
“Idle sun and all living creatures ; most desirable and all-pervading ; 
“and who, residing in intellect, directs the operations of the intellectual 
“power of all of us material beings. The worshipper, by repeating 
“every day these three texts expressing the above meaning, attains 
“all desirable objects without any other religious observance or 
“austerity. ‘One only without a second’ is the doctrine maintained 
“by all the Upanishads : that imperishable and incomperishable 
“Being is understood by these three texts. Whoever repeats them 
“once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone or with many others, 
“attains bliss in a proportionate degree. After he has completed the 
“repetition, he shall again meditate on Him who is one only without 
“a second, and all-pervading : thereby all religious observances, 
“though not performed, shall have been virtually performed. Any one, 
“whether a householder or not, whether a Brahman or not, all have 
“equal right to the use of these texts as found in the Tantra.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of all 
worlds. “He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 
“is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.’’ — The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pervading the universe, “Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
“unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
"Spirit.” — Muttdaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the tiiird in order, is read. “Tat Savitur varenyam, Bhargo 
“devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.” We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Smi, the express 
object of worship. He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards tbeir objects. “He who inwardly rules 
the sun is thie same immortal spirit who inwardly rules tliee.’’ — 
Chhandogya Upanishad. “God resides in the heart of all creatures.’’ 
—Bhagavadgita. 

The object signified by tiie three texts being one, their repeti- 
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tion collectively is enjoined. The lollowing is their jneaniug 
in brief : — 

“We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and intem^y 
“ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.” 

(The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri according 
to the English idiom : “We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently 
by transferring the demonstrative “that” from the words “Supreme 
Spirit” to the words “splendid sun”. But this does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya). 


While translating this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it proper 
to refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, have 
rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. I feel 
so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or rather the 
paraphrase, given by that illustrious character, that with a view to 
connect his name and his explanation of the passage with this humble 
treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows : — 

“The Gayatri, or Holiest verse of the Vedas.” 

“Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun,* the god-headf 
“who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to 
“whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct out understandings 
“aright in our progress toward his holy seat.” 

• • * « 

“What the sun and light are to this visible world, that are the 
‘'Supreme good and truth to the intellectual and invisible universe ; 
“and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perception of objects 
“enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“by meditating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being 
“of beings : that is the light by which alone our minds can be direo 
:ed in tiie path of beatitude.” 


*p{>po8ed to the visible luminary. 

\Bharga8, a word consisting of three consonants, derived from Mo, to 
hine: rcm, to delight; gam, to move. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the two 
chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disappointment 
I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman controversial remarks 
on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, as it is the invariable 
practice of the natives of all provinces of Hindoostan to hold their dis- 
cussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which is the learned language 
common to all of them, and in which they may naturally be expected 
to convey their ideas with perfect correctness and greater facility 
than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be alleged that, by adopting 
this established channel of controversy, the opportunity of appealing 
to public opinion on the subject must be lost, as a subsequent trans- 
lation from the Sanskrit into English may sufficiently serve that 
purpose. The irregularity of this mode of proceeding, however, 
gives me room to suspect that the letter in question is the production 
of the pen of an English gentleman, whose liberality, I suppose, has 
induced him to attempt an apology even for the absurd idolatry of 
his fellow-creatures. If this inference be correct, while I congratulate 
that gentleman on his progress in a knowledge of the sublime doctrines 
of the Vedanta, I must, at the same time, take the liberty of entreating 
that he will, for the future, prefer consulting the original works written 


* “The year 1817 saw further progress of the movement. Bammohun’s 
publioations now began to call forth learned and animated replies from the 
defenders of Hinduism. The Madras Courier, in Deoembor, 1816, contained a 
long letter from the head English master in the Madras Government College, 
8ai£kim Sastri. controverting Rammohun’s views as shown in his writings, and 
pleading for the worship of Divine attributes as virtual deities. Bammohun 
rented this letter with a masterly reply entitled A defenee Hindoo Theism.. 
—Mias Collet’s The Life and Lettere of Raja Banmohwn Boy, p. 23. 
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upon those doctrines, to relying on the second-hand information on the 
subject, that may be offered him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer, in which the Kditor of the Codcuttu Giizette 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “That people of 
“limited understanding, not being able to comprehend the system of 
“worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, and 
“by that means confounded weak minds in remote times ; but due 
“punishment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was very well 
“established throughout India by the Reverend .Sankaracharya and 
“his disciples, who, however, did not pretend to reform or discover 
“them, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer.” In none of 
my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever pretended to 
reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity of God, nor have I ever 
assumed the title of reformer or discoverer ; so far from such an 
assumption, I have urged in everj^ work that I have hitherto published, 
that the doctrines of the unity of God are real Hindooisni, as that re- 
ligion was practised by our ancestors, and as it is well-known even at 
the present age to many learned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of 
the passages to which I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have 
said : “In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that of our 
"forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time past, to con- 
"vince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and 
“prove that my aberration deserves not the opprobrimn which some 
“unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me.” In 
another place of the same introduction ; “The present is an en- 
“deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
“English, by which I expect to prove to my European friends, that 
“the superstitious practices which defonn the Hindoo religion, have 
“nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” In the introduc- 
tion of the Kenopanishad : “This work will, I trust, by explaining 
“to my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures which is but the 
declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree to correct the 
"erroneous conceptions which have prevailed with regard to the doctrines 
“they inculcate” ; and in the Preface of the Isopanishad ; "Many learned 
"Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idol-worship, and 
"care well informed of the nature of the pure mode of divine worship," 
A reconsideration of these passages will, I hope, convince the learned 
gentleman, that I never advanced any claim to the title either of 9. 
refOTmer or of a discoverer of the doctrines of the unity of the Godhead. 
It is not at all impossible that from the perusal of tire translations 
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above alluded to, the Editor of the Calcutta Gazette, finding the system 
of idolatry into which Hindoos are now completely sunk, quite inconsis- 
tent with the real spirit of their scriptures, may have im^ined that their 
contents had become entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was 
the first to point out the absurditj’^ of idol-w'orship, and to inculcate 
the propriety of the pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their 
Smritis, and their Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his 
intercourse with other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however 
unjustly, *as an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled 
to apply to me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

zndly. The learned gentleman states : “There are an immense 
“number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agam.s, Tantras, 
“Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
“many famous theologians both of ancient and m-ot.ern times, res- 
“pecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
“are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Prakrita, Telugu, 
“Tamil, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari languages, and 
“immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, attached to 
“the adwaitam faith, &c.’’ This statement of the learned gentleman, 
as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion with respect to 
the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Supreme Spirit being un- 
animously inculcated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally leads to 
severe reflections on the selfishness which must actuate those Brahm.anical 
teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority’ of the Sastras 
for the adoption of pure worship, yet, with the view of maintaining the 
title of God which they arrogate to themselves and of deriving pecuniary 
and other advantages from the numerous rites and festivals of idol- 
worship, constantly advance and encourage idolatry to the utmost of 
their power. 1 must remark, however, that there is no translation of 
the Vedas into any of the modern languages of Hindoostan with which 
I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that I have translated into 
Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of the Sama Veda, the Isopani- 
shad of the Yajur Veda, &c., with the contents of which none but the 
learned among my countrymen were at all acquainted. 

3rdly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rej ected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that “if the reader of them doubts 
“the truth of the principles explained in the translation, the divine 
“knowledge he acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and that 
“doubt cannot be removed unless he compares them with the original 
“work : in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired becomes superior, 
“and his study, in the first instance, becomes useless and the cause of 

12 
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‘'repeating the same work.*' When a translation of a work written 
in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquainted with that langu- 
age into his native tongue, and the same translation is sanctioned and 
approved of by many natives of the same country, who are perfectly 
conversant with that foreign language, the translation, I presume, may 
be received with confidence as a satisfactory interpretation of the original 
work, both by the vulgar and by men of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans- 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for withholding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explained 
in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but also 
in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtained 
by means of translations : in that case, we must either learn all the 
languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, to 
acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content to 
know nothing of any country besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection to the trans- 
lation is, that “Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is pro- 
hibited by the Puranas.” I have not yet met with any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue ; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very 
frequently. I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dharma, 
quoted by the great Raghunandana. “He who can interpret, according 
to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, through Sanskrit, 
or through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those partg of the Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much 
to their own worldly advantage. 

learned gentleman states, that “The first part of the Veda 
^ prescribes the mode of performing y again or sacrifice, bestowing 
danam or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
^ incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has appeared on the earth 
for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed accoiding to these 
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“modes, forsaking their fruits, aie affirmed by the Vedas to be rrentai 
“exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain the knowledge 
“of the divine nature.” I, in common with the Vedas and the Vedantd, 
and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) as well as with the 
most celebrated vSankaracharya, deny these ceremonies being necessary 
to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, as the Vedanta positively 
declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : “Man may acquire the 
“true knowledge of God, even without observing the rules and rites 
“prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it is found in the Veda that 
“many persons who neglected the performance of the rites and cere- 
“monies, owing to their perpetual attention to the adoration of the 
“Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge respecting the Supreme 
“Spirit.” The Veda says : “Many learned true believers never 
“worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through fire.” And also the 
Vedanta asserts, in the ist text of the 3rd section of the 3rd chapter : 
“The worship authorized by all the Vedas is one, as the directions for 
“the worship of the only Supreme Being are invariably found in the 
“Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and Omnipresent Being, &c., 
“commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I have elsewhere quoted, 
thus declares on the same point, chapter 12th, text 92nd : “Thus must 
the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the ceremonial rites 
“mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining a knowledge of God, 
“in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeating the Veda.” Again, 
chapter 4th, text 23rd : “Some constantly sacrifice their breath in 
“their speech, when they inslmct others of God aloud, and their speech 
“in their breath, when they meditate in silence ; perceiving in their 
“speech and breath thus employed, the imperishable fruit of a sac- 
“rificial offering.” 24th; “Other Brahmans incessantly perform those 
“sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural 
“knowledge is the root of every ceremonial observance.” And also 
the same author declares in chapter 2nd, text 84 : “All rites ordained 
“in the Veda, oblations to fire and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but 
“that which passes not away is declared to be the syllable Om, thence 
“called Akshara since it is a symbol of God, the Lord of created 
“beings.” 

Sthly. The learned gentleman states, that "the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is evident 
“from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that point, that the 
attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the God-head is 
certainly difficult, or rather impossible : but to read the existence of 
the Almighty Being in his works of nature, is not, I will dare to say, 
so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common sense, and un- 
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fettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to be possessed, 
at once, of the opposite natures of human and divine beings, which 
idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely believing that 
things so constructed can be converted by ceremonies into constructors 
of the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and 


says : “But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, 
“and dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not 
“ordained by scripture, as mental purification.’’ The practice of 
dancing in divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scripture, 
and accordingly never was introduced in our worship ; any mention 
of dancing in the Culcuftu GazMe must, therefore, have proceeded 
from misinformation of the hditor. But respecting the propriety of 
introducing monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to 
refer the gentleman to texts 114th and 115th of the 3rd chapter of 
Yajnavalkya, who authorizes not only sciiptural music in divine con- 
templation, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It 
is also evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more 
impression upon^ the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than 
when delivered in the form of common conversation. 


„ . . learned gentleman says : “All the Brahmans in 

^ this peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in the other 
_ parts of the country ; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
an angam of the Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
Sastras —in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gentleman to the following text of the Nirvana : "The Vedas, while 
talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
seiuences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 

Supreme Spirit.’’ And also to the latter end 
of tne Mahamrvana agam. 


that thl ^ I these texts, I trust, he will be convinced 

^ ^ not only tieat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but 
also of morality and natural philosophy, and that all arts and sciences 

^aa^* Sastras, were originaUy introduced by the" 

Vedas . see also Manu, chapter 12. veises 97 and 98 I cannot of 

wurse expected to answerable for Brahmans n^lecting entirely 
the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice 

^ festivals, is justly considered as the source 

of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 
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8tlUy. I observe, that 011 the following statement in my In- 
troduction to the Kenopanishad, viz., “Should this explanation given 
“by the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 
"not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
“variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
“invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
"independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that “To say 
“the least of this passage. Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing 
“to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logically 
confine the case to two points, viz., that the explanation of the Veda 
and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently re- 
conciling the apparent contradictions between different passages of 
the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda must 
necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and therefore 
altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the faith of 
Hindus of every description ; consequently they must admit that 
those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contradictions 
between the chapters of the Vedas. 

gthly. The learned gentleman says that “Their (the attributes 
“and incarnations) worship under various representations, by means 
“of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the hvm.an 
“race, by way of mental exercises,” &c. I cannot admit that the* 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by m.eans 
of consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the human 
RACE : as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by 
the Sastra to those only w'ho are incapable of raising their minds to 
the notion of an invisible Supreme Being. I have quoted several 
authorities for this assertion in my Preface to the Isopanishad, and 
beg to repeat here one or two of them: "The vulgar look for their 
“God in water ; men of more extended, knowledge in celestial bodies ; 
"the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the 
“Universal Soul.” “Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
Parmit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in 
Turkey and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant 
Christian at least of Europe, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak, 
do worship God without the assistance of consecrated objects? If so, 
how can we suppose that the human race is not capable of adoring 
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the Supreme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects ? 

lothly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation between 
God and these attributes to that of a king to his ministers, as he says : 
“If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he ought to be 
“introduced in the first instance by his ministers,’’ &c. ; and “in 
“like manner the grace of God ought to be obtained by the grace 
“through the worship of his attributes.’’ This opinion, 1 am extremely 
sorry to find, is directly contrary to all the Vedanta doctrines inter- 
preted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, which are real 
adwaita or non-duality ; they affirm that God has no second that 
may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the same nature with 
himself or of a different nature from him, nor any second of that nature 
that might be called either his part or his quality. The i 6 th text of 
the 2 nd section of the 3 rd chapter : “The Veda has declared the 
Supreme Being to be mere understanding.’’ The Veda says; “God 
is real existence, wisdom and eternity.’’ The Veda very often calls 
the Supreme Existence by the epithets of Existent, Wise, and Eternal 
and assigns as the reason for adopting such epithets, that the Veda in 
the first instance speaks of God according to the human idea, which 
views quality separately from person, in order to facilitate our com- 
prehension of objects. In case these attributes should be supposed, 

^ as the learned gentleman asserts, to be separate existences, it neces- 
sarily follows, that they must be either eternal or non-eternal. The 
former case, viz., the existence of a plurality of beings imbued like 
God himself with the property of eternal duration, strikes immediately 
at the root of all the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme 
Being contained in the V^edanta. By the latter .sentiment, namely, 
that the power and attributes of (jod are not eternal, we are led at 
once, into the belief that the nature of God. is susceptible of change, 
and consequently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsider- 
able step towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous 
consequences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that 
the attributes of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. I am quite 
at a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
®®p3^Etely, and not fictitiously and allegorically), can be so sensual 
and destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said 
to be by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as at- 
tempting to commit a- rape upon his own daughter. The protecting 
attribute, or Vishnu, is in another place affirmed to have fraudulently 
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violated the chastity of Brinda, in order to kill her husband. Siva, 
the destroying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment 
to Mohini, disregarding all ideas of decency. And a thousand similar 
examples must be familiar to every reader of the Puranas. I should 
be obliged by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation 
of such circumstances, which are constantly related by the worshippers 
of these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental 
towards the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and 
productive ot eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentle- 
man in this instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, 
yet in another place he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme 
Being, as he says : “If one part of the ocean be adored, the ocean is 
adored.” I am somewhat at a loss to understand how the learned 
gentleman proposes to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comparison drawn between 
the relation of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
worship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of in- 
dependent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

iithly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to worshipping these fictitious represen- 
tations, and remarks, that “the objections to worshipping the attributes 
are not satisfactorily stated by the author.” I consequently repeat 
the following authorities, which I hope may answer my purpose. The 
following are the declarations of the Veda ; ‘‘He who worships any 
‘‘God excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks that he himself is 
‘‘distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, and is considered 
“as a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state even so high as that 
“of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore God alone.” “None 
“but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing excepting 
“him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the followii^ 
text of the Vedanta : “The declaration of the Veda, that those that 
“worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is an allegorical 
“expression, and only means, that they are comforts to the celestial 
“gods as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
“Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affirms the same.” 

An(l the revered Sankaracharya has frequently declared the 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhashya of the 
Isopanishad and of others. 
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To these authorities a thousand others might be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds for 
objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, 1 can be at no loss 
to give him numberless instances, where the ceremonies that have 
been instituted under the pretext of honouring the all-perfect Author 
of Nature, are of a tendency utterly subversive of every moral principle. 

I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, 
the number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is 
made to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied 
by one or more females, and in the contemplation of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana ; his compelling a great number of married and un- 
married women to stand before him denuded ; his debauching them 
and several others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands and 
relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing wdth indecent gestures, and singing songs re- 
lative to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in 
language fit to meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or 
the destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the 
Hindoos : suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the 
indecent nature of the image, under wffiose form he is most commonly 
adored. 

The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 
licentious songs are included : the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct ; but it is believed that there are parts of the country 
where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of 
the worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tepets of the worshippers of the two latter 
deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior deities are 
pretty much the same. Having so far explained the nature of worship 
adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation of their allegorical 
attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of pure divine worship 
inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain a strong tope that 
the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheistical songs among 
carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their admittance in. worship. 
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will no longer stand forward as an advocate for the worship of separate 
and independent attributes and incarnations. 

I2thly. The learned gentleman says, “that the Saviour”, 
meaning Christ, “should be considered a personification of liie mercy 
and kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical personification).” 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-Christians, I thought there were only three prevailing 
opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz., that he was considered 
•by some as the expounder of the laws of God, and the mediator between 
God and man ; by many to be one of the three mysterious persons of 
the Godhead ; whilst others, such as the Jews, say that he was a mere 
man. But to consider Christ as a personification of the mercy of God 
is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in. Christianity, the discussion of 
which, however, has no connexion with the present subject. I, however, 
must observe that this opinion, which the learned gentleman has 
formed of Christ being a personification of the mercy of God, is similar 
to that entertained by Mussulmans, for a period of upwards of a 
thousand years, respecting Mohummud, whom they call the mercy 
of God upon all his creatures. The learned gentleman, in the con- 
clusion of his observations, has left, as he says, the doctrines of pure 
allegory to me. It would have b^n more consistent with justice had 
he left pure allegory also to the Vedas, which declare, “appellations 
and figures of all kinds are innovations,” and which have allegorically 
represented God in the figure of the universe : “Fire is his head, the 
sun and the moon are his two eyes,” &c. ; and which have also re- 
presented all human internal qualities by different earthly objects ; 
and also to Vyasa who has strictly followed the Vedas in these 
figurative representations, and to Sankaracharya, who also adopted 
the mode of allegory in his Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the 
Uapnishads. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed 
object of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I 
have adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof 
of the eijoneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared 
in a Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the 
public. The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is 
supposed to be the production of a learned Brahman* now residing 
in Calcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English ; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my European 
readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional remarks 
to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope will tend 
to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them than a bare 
translation would do. 


* ^'Another defender of Hinduism approved some months later in tiie head 
Pandit of ther Qovemment College at Guoutta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who 
pobUsM a tract entitled Veiemta Ohandrika"—Wa» Collet’s The Life and 
LtUen ef Safa Banmohm Boy, p. 23. 
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The learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins ; 
“Eet it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
"with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
"self-interested moderns," &c. "It is solely with the intention of 
"expressing the true meaning of these authorities that this brief 
"treatise has been composed and he thus concludes ; "The Vedanta 
"Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
"apparent, and thus the glow-worm’s light has been eclipsed." It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up with* satirical fables,']’ 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, sometimes ad- 
mitting monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and 
defending polytheism, { those foreign gentlemen, as well as those 
natives of this country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of 
the Vedanta, might on a superficial view from a very unfavourable 
opinion of that theology, which, however, treats with perfect con- 
sistency of the unity and universality of the Supreme Being, and 
forbids, positively, treating with contempt or behaving ill towards 
any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my re- 
ligion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most 
foul language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities, || 


* P. 1, 1. 26 ; p. 2, 1. 17 : pp. 19 and 20, maigin. 

t P. 1 ; p. 8, 1. 9 ; p. 8, 1. 17 ; p. 38, 1. 14 ; p. 48, 1. 19, to., *o. 

IP. 18, 1. 14. 

I Vide the "Apology”, passim. 

II As may be observed when at the annual festival of Jagannath, the oar 
in which Ito is conveyed lumpens to be impeded in its progress by any unseen 
obstacle. In this case, the difficulty is supposed to be oooasianed by the 
malicious opposition of that god, on whcnn the most gross abuse is liberally 
bestowed by M devotees. 
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cannot of course be expected, when irritated with contradiction, to 
pay due attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use 
of decent expressions, either in common conversation or in religious 
controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of 
the translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with 
each other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, 
when united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to observe, strongly corroborates 
every assertion that I have anade in my translation, a few paragraphs 
of which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction of my readeis. 
In the abridgment of the Vedanta, page 14 : “The Vedanta shews 
^‘that moral piinciple is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a command 
“over passions and over the external senses of the body, and good 
“acts are declared by the Veda to be indispensable in the mind's 
“approximation to God ; they should therefore be strictly taken 
“care of, and attended to both previously and subsequently to such 
“approximation to the Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not 
“indulge our evil propensities, but should endeavour to have entire 
“control over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true 
“Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, are included in the 
“good acts above alluded to." In the introduction to the Isopanishad 
(page .74) : “Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
“to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scriptures, 
“which inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
“the purest principles of morality." But the learned Brahman asserts, 
in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the worship 
of a favoured deity and that of an image are also considered to be acts 
of morality. The absurdity of this assertion wdll be shown afterwards, 
in considering the subject of idol-worship. To English readers, however, 
it may be proper to remark that the Sanskrit word which signifies 
works, is not to be understood in the same sense as that which it implies 
in Christian theology, when works are opposed to faith. Christians under- 
stand by works, actions of moral merit, whereas Hindus use the term 
in their theology only to denote religious rites and ceremonies prescribed 
by Hindu lawgivers, which are often irreconcilable with the commonly 
received maxims of moral duty ; as, for instance, the crime of suicide 
prescribed to widows by Angira, and to pilgrims at holy places by the 
Narasimha and Kurma Puranas. I do not, therefore, admit that works, 
taken, in the latter sense (that is, the different religious acts prescribed 
by the Sas^a to the different classes of Hindus respectively) ate 
necessary to attain divine faith, or that they are indispensable ac^ 
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companiments of holy knowledge; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, 
section 4th, text 37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of 
God may be acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed 
by the Sastra to each class of Hindus ; and also, examples are fre- 
quently found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the 
' performance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the first and chief 
of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describing the 
duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th chapter 
of his work ; and in the Bhashya, or commentaries on the Isopanishad, 
and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrious Sankaracharya 
declared the attainment of faith in God, and the adoration of the 
Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmanical ceremonies ; 
and the Veda affirms that “many learned true believers never wor- 
shipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” The learned 
Brahman, although he has acknowledged himself, in p. 9th, line 6th, 
of his treatise, that, "in the opinion of Sankaracharya the attainment 
of absorption does not depend on works of merit” (or, properly 
speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the obedience he has exr 
pressed to be due to the instruction* of that celebrated commentator, 
has immediately contradicted his opinion, when he says in p. 9, i. 9 : 
“It has also been ascertained that acts of merit (Brahmanical rites) 
“must be performed previously to the attainment of divine knowledge 
for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent on the observance of 
Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on divine knowledge, 
it would follow necessarily that absorption would depend on Brahmanical 
rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion of the commentator 
quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. ii, i. 12) that 
“in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or holy 
“knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious rites) ; but he again 
contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it away 
(p. II, I. 24) : “Thus when the Sastras state that absorption “may 
“be attained even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, the praise 
“of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the depreciation of 
“meritorious acts” (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses to accuse his 
sjcripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and extravagant 
praise of holy knowledge, rather than that the least shock should be 
given by their authority to the structure of paganism and idolatry. 
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I^Tom this instance, the public may perceive how zealous the learned 
Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preservation of their 
fertile estate of idolatry ; when they are willing to sacrifice to it even 
their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
enployed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol-worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the adoration of 330,000,000 deities, especially the principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that alter having 
perused my Preface to the Isopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred copies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahman has offered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction to worship 
th^e figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-worship in 
this country. 


In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra , but, at the same time, I proved bv their own 
authority, that this was merely a concession made to the limited 
faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in some degree, 
the misfortune of their being incapable of comprehending and adopting 
the spiritual worship of the true God. Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, 
I remarked : “For they (the Puranas, Tantras, &c.) repeatedly 
‘‘declare God to be one, and above the apprehension of the external 
"and internal senses. They indeed expressly declare the divinity of 
"many gods and the mode of their worship : but they reconcile those 
‘‘contradicting assertions by affirming frequently, that the directions 
to worship any celestial beings are only applicable to those who are 
‘incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being " 
And, with the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of 
my as^rtion, I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable 
authorities, a few of which I shall here repeat. "Thus corresponding 
to the natures of different powers and qualities, numerous figures 
have been invented for the benefit of those who are not possessed of 
^ sufficient understanding.” “The vulgar look for their gods in water ; 
men of more extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, 
in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the Universal Soul." 

‘‘htiwrSlTJi® as devotion, and 

beheve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to. 

communicate with, to petition, and to serve true believers in God," 
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Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28, i. 34, he says : “But to those it is enjoined who, 
“from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God exists in 
“everything, that they should worship him through the medium of 
“some created object.” In making this acknowledgment, the learned 
Brahman has confirmed the correctness of all my assertions ; though 
the evident conclusion is, that he and all liis follow'ers must either 
immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or forsake 
idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under- 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi- 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

“He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and 
“thinks that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows 
“notliing, avid is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “A 
“state even so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” 
“Adore God alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped; 
“nothing' excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta : “The declaration of the Veda, 
“that those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, 
“is an allegorical expression, and only nieans that they are comforts 
“to the celestial go<ls, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith 
“in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods; the Veda 
“affirms tlie same.” No reply therefore is, I presume, required of 
me to the arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise 
for idol-worsliip ; except that I should offer some additional autho- 
rities, confirming exclusivel}'^ the rational worship of the true God, 
and prohibiting the worship of the celestial figures and their images. 
I beg leave accordingly to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of 
the Veda : “Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there is no other way to 
“salvation.”* “To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler 
“of the intellectual power, who is eternal amidst the perishable 
“universe, and is the source of sensation among all animate existences. 


' *Sukta. 
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"and who alone assigns to so many objects their respective purposes, 
"everlasting beatitude is allotted; but not to those who are not 
possessed of that knowledge.”* And in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th texts of the Kenopanishad, the Veda has, five times successively, 
denied the divinity of any specific being which men in general 
worship ; and has affirmed the divinity of that Being solely, who is 
beyond description and comprehension, and out of the reach of the 
power of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentary upon these texts, states 
that, lest people should supxjose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, Indra, 
or any other, to be a supreme sjurit, the Veda in this passage disavows 
positively the divinity of all of them. Again, the Veda says : “Those 
"that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme Spirit, either by 
“devoting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies of religion, 
“or by living destitute of religious ideas, shall, after death, assume the 
"state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, and of other created 
“beings, which are surrounded with the darkness of ignorance. "f It 
will not, I hope, be supjjosed iucousistent with the subject in question 
to mention in this jilace in what manner the Vedanta treats of these 
celestial gods, and how the Veda classes them among the other beings. 
The Vedanta (ch. ist, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the following passage : 
"Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial gods and heavenly 
"beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, because a desire 
"of absorption is equally possible for them.” And the Veda, in the 
Mundaka Upanishad, thus declares : “From Him who knows all 
"things generally and particularly, and who only by his omniscience 
“created the universe, Brahma, and whatever bears appellation, and. 
"figure as well as food, all are produced.” "From Him (the Supreme 
"Being) celestial godsj of many descriptions, Siddhas or beings next 
"to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, wheat, and barley, 
"all are produced.” In the Devi Mahatmya, a work which is as much 
in circulation among the Hindoos as their daily prayer book,§ (ch. 

• 1st, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, and Mahadeva, is most 
distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says 


*Katha. ^ f Isopanishad. 

t The Veda, having in the first instance personified all the attributes and 
powers of the Deity, and also the celestial bodies and naturiJ elements, does, 
in conformity to this idea of personification, treat of them in the subsequent 
passages as if they were real beings, ascribing to them birth, animation, 
and accidents, as well as liability to annihilation, 
f Pt^a Fatal. 
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(chap. I2th, text 85th) : "Of all those duties, answered Bhrigu, the 
"principal is to acquire from the Upanishad a true knowledge of* 
"the one Supreme Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, 
"because through that knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” 
And the same author, in the conclusion of his work on rites and 
ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, ch. 12th) : "Thus must the ‘chief 
"of the twice-bom, though he neglect the ceremonial rites mentioned 
"in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a knowledge of God, in con- 
"trolling his organs of sense, and in repeating the Veda.” In the 
Kularnava, "absorption is not to be effected by the studies of the 
"Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras : absorption is effected 
"by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. O ! Parvati, except 
"that knowledge there is no other way to absorption.” "Caste or 
"religious order belonging to each sect, is not calculated to be the 
"cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study of Darsanas or any other 
"Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : a knowledge of the 
"Supreme .Spirit is alone the cause of eternal beatitude.” Maha- 
nirvana : “H6 who believes that from the highest state of Brahma 
"to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and that the one 
“Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” "Those 
"who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made of earth, 
"stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only distress by their 
"austerities ; but they cannot, without a knowledge of the Supreme 
“Spirit, acquire absorption.” 

I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these autho- 
rities and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman 
appears altogether unimpressed by the luminous manner in which 
they inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and W'orship of, 
one God, and that, on the contrary, he should manifest so much zeal 
in leading people into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created 
and perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im- 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose 
a couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as 
r^resentatives of his favourite deities; he is taught and enjoined 
from his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as 
well as of their fellow-deities^ though the actions ascribed to them be 
only a continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, in- 
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grratitude, breach of trust, and treachery to friends.* There can be 
but one opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a 
person, who has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to 
such beings, who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every 
day,_ and who has been persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the 
holy name of one of these deities, f or a trifling present to his image or 
to his devotee, is sufficient, not only to purify and free him from all 
crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

As to the custom or jiractice to which the learned Brahman so 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, ex- 
plained in the Preface of the Isopanishad, the accidental circumstances 
which have caused idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater 
part of India ; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended 
to notice any of my remarks on this subject, I bog leave to repeat 
here a part of them. 

"Man}’' learned Brahmans are peifectly aware of the absurdity 
“of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the i)ure mode 
“of divine worship ; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of 
“idolatry they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they not 
“only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even 
“advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, b}' keeping 
“the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
people. ’ And again : “It is, however, evident to every one 
“possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
^ from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
‘‘and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
^ vulgar caprice. What can justify a man, who believes in the 
^^inspiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
^^of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
‘‘fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend upon 
“popular whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
‘‘practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom, have 
‘been violating their customs almost every twenty Years for the «Mike 
“of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages ’’ 
Instancy of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the Isopanishad 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman.’ 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, wntten (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta has 
generally neglected to quote any authority for his assertions ; ’ and 
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when lie cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometunes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to wiuch 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
depends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public may judge how far its credibility should extend. I shall, 
however, make a few remarks on the absurd and contradictory 
assertions with which the, treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahman observes :• “But if the divine essence 
“itself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under the 
"forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities."” And 
in other places, (p. 30, i. 27) : “So by paying adoration to any material 
"object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is adored.” 
If the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, that God him- 
self is adored by the adoration of any'thing whatsoever) , no mark of dis- 
tinction between the adoration of any visible objects and male deities will 
exist; and the former assertion respecting the adoration of the Supreme 
Being through the male deities only, will appear an absurd restriction. 

The learned Brahman states (p. 19, i. 31) that, "If you believe on 
"the authority' of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
"you not believe that he is united to matter ?” A belief in God is by no 
means connected, with a belief of his being united to matter : for those 
that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued with 
common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his nature 
or mod.e of existence, in r^ard to the point of his relation to matter, 
or to the properties of matter. How', therefore, can a belief in God's 
being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence of a 
belief in his existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts him- 
self on this point, saying (P. 38, i. 19) : “The divine essence being 
"supernatural and inunaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
"solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahman (in p. 18, i. 4) states that : "A quality 
“cannot exist independently of its substance but substance may exist 
“independently of any quality.” Every one possessed of sensation 
is convinced, that a substance is ‘as much dependent on the possession 
of some quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, tiiat of magnitude must 
still remain. 1 therefore trust that the public will not suppose tiie 
above-stated doctrines of the learned Brahman to have been derived 
from those of the Vedanta. 


*P. 14. 1. 14. 
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It is again stated (p. 21, 1. 4), that “In point of fact, if you admit 
“the existence of matter, as it regards yourself, with its twenty-four 
“accidents, as confirmed by universal experience, you can easily con- 
“ceive that the same properties belong to the Supreme Being.” It 
is easy enough for the learned Brahman to conceive that the twenty- 
four properties which are peculiar to animals, and among which all 
sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong to his supposed 
deities ; but it is difficult, or rather impossible, for a man untainted 
with idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such properties as he 
allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn an analogy between the 
operation of the charms of the Vedas, and that of magic ; whereon 
he says (p. 18, i. i); “Cannot the charms of the Vedas operate as 
“powerfully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause 
“is not present?” If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be 
stronger, as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of 
rnagic, I am afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, 
that its doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24, I. 10, the learned Brahman states that “The Vedanta 
“itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
“of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
“their corporeal nature.” But (p. 21, i. 19) he says : “Because the 
“male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of corporeality. 
I am really at a loss to understand, how the learned Brahman could 
admit so dark a contradiction into his “Lunar light of the Vedanta." 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27, i. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying : “I^t us 
“drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. 
“Take an earthly king. It is evident that to serve him there must 
“be the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accompli^ed 
“otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualities, 
“or some similar method ?” Those who believe God to be an almighty, 
omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading the universe, 
is deficient in nothing ; and also know the feeble and dep e nd e nt 
nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as ligmsfwd fey in- 
cessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to the 

contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal service 
acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this aaalof^, the 
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learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully persuaded tiidr 
followers to make in imitation of pre^ts and bribes offered to princes, 
pecuniary vows to these supposed deities, to which it would seem none 
but the learned Brahman and his brethren have exclusive claim, — and 
as such analogy has thus become the source of their comforts and 
livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, i. 27): “In reverting to the 
"subject, you affirm, that you admit the existence of matter in human 
“beings, because it is evident to your senses ; but deny it with respect 
"to God, because it is not evident to your senses," &c. ; and, “if this 
"be your method of reasonit^, it would appear that your faith is 
"cpnfined to those objects only which are evident to your senses.” 
As far as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native language and in Bnglish, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of ite not 
being evident to our senses. The assertion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses; which, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being inviable, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things tiiat far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, 
may yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences 
drawn from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the 
earth and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun ; which 
facts cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly 
demonstrated by reasoning drawn from our eaq)erience. Hence it 
appears, that a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to 
sense and reason, and not merely because it is not perceptible to the 
senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman (in p. 23, i. 16) : “But at all events, divest yourself of the 
"uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the wor^p 
"paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of another.” In 
♦hn-niritig him for his trouble in offering me this counsd, I must, 
how^r<rer, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, while I ai^owledge 
mj^lf unable to follow it; and that for several reasons, isk A 
liwJiTtg for the misery and ^stress of his fdlow-creatures is, to every 
one not overpowered, by selfi^ motives, I presume, rather natural 
tiian optional, andly. I, as one of tiidr countrymen, and ranked in 
ywoa t: xelt^otis sect, of course participate- in the disgrace and ridicofe 
to they luKve subjected themselves, in defiance of their soniptond 
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AUtliority, by the worship of idols, very often under the most sha mef ul 
forms, accompanied with the foulest language, and most mdecent 
hymns and gestures, srdly. A sense of the duty which one man 
owes to another, compels me to exert my utmost endeavours to rescue 
t he m from imposition and servitude, and promote their contort mid 
happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, i. 16). “In the like manner, the 
"King of kings is served equally by those worshippers who are ac- 
"quainted with His real essence, and by those who only recognize 
“Him under the forms of the deities ; but in the future distribution 
“of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figured deities as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that God is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods ; for if tiie worship be in both cases 
the same, the reward bestowed by a just God must be the same to 
both ; but the rewards are not the same to both, and therefore the 
worship of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration 
of God. 

In the same page (i. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, “As a mighty emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
“garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare of his subjects, so the Eling 
“of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
“form, for the same benevolent purpose.” This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmissible. 
For a king ignorant of things out of the reach of his sight, and liable 
to be deceived respecting the secrets and private opinions of his 
subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through his kingdom, 
to acquire a knowledge of their condition, and to promote their welfare 
personally. But there can be obviously no inducement for an om- 
nipotent being, in whose omniscience also the learned Brahman, I 
■dare say, believes, to assume a form in order eithor to acquaint 
wilh the affairs of men, or to accomplish any benevolent design towards 
his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are representations 
Of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he alleges, to bring ;tiiat 
Being to his recollection (p. 30, i. 5) : “They are as pictures, whidi 
“recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or lilm the woisih^ 
of tiie moon, reflected in various waters.” 

This observation of the learned Brahman induces me to sttppoicif 
that he inust have formed a notion of the Godhead ^te strange 
and ceiitemptible : for it is almost impossible for a who 3taa '€ 
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becojuiug idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, to r^reseut Wiyti, 
as tile Hindoos very often do, in a form so sliameful, that a description 
of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a shape so ridiculous as 
that piebald kite caUed Kshemankari, and that of another bird called 
Nilkanth, or of jackals, &c. And it is equally difficult to believe that 
a rational being can make use of such objects to bring the All-perfect 
Almighty Power to his recollection. 

He further says (p. 31, i. 32) ; "If any one assert that the case 
"is otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, and other 
"objects have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is 
"sufficient wdthout worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet vrith 
"reverence, how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of 
"independent existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality 
"or a follower of the Vedanta ?” To acquit myself from such gross but 
unfounded accusation as that of my believing material existence to 
be independent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment 
of the Vedanta. (P. 10. i. 29) : "Nothing bears true existence ex- 
cepting God.” Again in i. 31, “The existence of whatever thing that 
"appears to us, relies on the existence of God.” Besides, there is not, 
I am confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, 
from which the learned Brahman might justly infer that I believed 
in the independent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or 
other objects. The public, by an examination of these works, will 
be enabled to judge how far the learned Brahman has ventured to 
brave public opinion, in the invention of arguments for the defence of 
idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, i. 28) : “If, by the practice of the prescribed 
“forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God be worshipped how 
“can he be dishonoured by being worshipped imder the form of an 
"image, however nianufactured ?” Those who contemplate God in 
a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al- 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places ; but those that 
pretend to worriup God under the form of an image, consider it to 
be possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of tte 
worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the 
sui^sed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the 
reverence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these 
superstitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate them with large 
saciifipes of money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. 
Hhving so far mi^ed into this subject, the learned Brahman will, I 
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hope, be convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has 
drawn between a worship within a certain material object and a 
worship of a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “Is the sight of the image un- 
pleasing ?” My answer must be affirmative. It is extremely natural 
that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degrading 
superstition, the sight of images which are often of the most hedious 
or indecent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasiiig. A visit to Kalighat,* 
or Burahnugur.t which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
bdoved images. He again asks in the same page, (i. 33): “Will a 
“bdoved friend be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
"when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
“flowers and other offerings?’’ To which I shall say, no; but at the 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we mny be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited sometimes in a 
form,^ the bare mention of which would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey ,§ fish,|l hog,^f or elephant,** or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would 
he bdieve his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token 
of regard, wotfld altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flow«:s before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, i. 23) ; “In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
“meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities ; but 
“these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened moderns.’’ 
I am really glad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expected, confesses that idolatry will be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former 
was by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to 
the texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry 
being made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet 
(which according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other 


*ll)e temple of Kali. 

fWhere there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva. 

fUnder which Siva is adored. S TTimnmii.n 
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histories wore never observed by their forefatiiers), has subjected its 
unfortunate votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, 
and also from each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity,* cannot 
even partake of food dressed by his own brotiier, when invited to his 
house, and if touched by him while eating, he must throw away the 
remaining part of his meal. In fact, owing to the observance of such 
peculiar idolatry, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, 
they hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23, i. 3) : “If you affirm 
“that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments are in con- 
“formity with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the 
“Vedas,” &c. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered 
as at all applicable to a person who has subjected himself to ‘this 
writer’s remarks only by translating and publishing the principal 
parts of the Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who 
never advanced on religious controversy any argument which was 
not founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated 
commentators. It is, however, remarkable that, although the learned 
Brahman and his brethren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal discussion, they pay 
little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the points 
of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to notice, 
here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by the learned Brahman and his followers, 
the idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modem Raghunandana, 
authorize a widow to bum herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband ; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
auriiority, allow her rriations to bind the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3Tdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 


*A persm of this deaoription is distinguished by the name of Sw»yampaka> 
one is his own 000k. 
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Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the sale of 
female children under pretence of marriage is practised by nearly 
two-thirds of the Brahmans of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by 
their followers generally. 

4thly. Yajnavall^a has authorized the second marriage of a 
nian, while his former wife is living ; but only under certain circum- 
stances of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of 
drinking wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable 
language, or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long 
protracted and incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female 
offspring. In defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them 
marry thirty or forty women, either for the sake of money got with 
them at marriage, or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the 
late Rajah of Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, 
liniited, I am told, within these thirty or forty years, tire Brahmans 
of that district to four wives onlj'. This regulation, although falling 
short both of the written law and that of reason, tends to alleviate 
in some measure the misery to which women were before exposed, as 
v^l as to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

5thly. According to the authority' of Manu (text 155, chap. 
2nd), respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in pro- 
portion to his knowledge ; but on the contrary amongst modern 
Hindoos, honour is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, 
such as the Kulins, &c., however void of knowledge and principle 
they may be. This departure from law and justice was made by the 
authority of a native prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the 
last thr^ or four hundred years. And this innovation may i)erhaps 
be considered as the chief source of that decay of learning and ■virtue, 
which, I am sorry to say, may be at present observed. For wherever 
respectabUity is confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and 
the practice of morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term tndescfibuble, although 
universally assigned ■to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
VedMta theology, saying (p. 37, i, 20), "It is a wonderful interpre- 
‘‘tation of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although 
' existing, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of ; 
"as exisimg in one sense, and non-existent in another." And again 
(i> 14), "He, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Being is indes- 
^ 'cnbaUe and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, like. 
the world, is mutable,” &c., — ^in answer to which I beg to refer the 
leaxB^ Brahman to the iith text of the third Brahmana of the 4th 
chapter of the Brihadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajnr Vwda, 
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as commented upon by the celebrated Sankaracharya : "The Veda 
"having so far described God, by various absolute* and relative 
"epithets, f was convinced of its incapability of giving a real des- 
“cription of the nature of the Godhead : language can convey a notion 
"of things only either by the appellations by which they are already 
"known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and properties ; 
"but God has none of these physical circumstances : the Veda tbere- 
"fore attempted to explain him in negative terms (that is by declaring 
that whatever thing may be perceived by the mental faculties, or the 
external senses, is not God). "The Veda's ascribing to God attributes 
"of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., shews that it can explain him only 
“by ascribing those attributes, and applying those epithets that are 
“held by men in the highest estimation, without intending to assert 
“the adequacy of such description. He is the only true existence 
"amidst all dependent existences, and the true source of our senses.” 
Also in the 3rd text of the Kenopanishad ; "Hence no vision can 
"approach him ; no language can describe him ; no intellectual power 
“can compass or determine him. We know nothing of how the 
“Supreme Being should be explained : He is beyond nature, whidi 
"is above comprehension : our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
"explained Him to us.” It cannot, however, be inferred, from our 
acknowledged ignorance of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, that we are equally ignorant as to His existence. The wonder- 
ful structure and growth of even so trifling an object as a leaf of a 
tree, affords proof of an almight}’^ Superintendent of the universe ; 
and even the physical world affords numerous instances of things 
whose existence is quite evident to our senses, but of whose nature 
we can form no conception ; such as the causes of the sensations (rf 
heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, i. 15) : “That which cannot be 
conceived, cannot be worshipped.” Should the learned Bra hm a n 
considei a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Suprmne Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almig^ity 
power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to 
adoration, I agree with the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the devation of the mind to the conviction of the existmice of 
the Omnipresent Deity, as testified by BQs wise and wonderful works, 
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and continttal contemplation of His power as so diapl&i^^ 
with a constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe lEhii, 
for our existence, sensation, and comfort, — never will hesitate to 
assert, that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but 
even incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explana- 
tion, I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of 
the Vedanta. # * 

To his question,* “What are you yourselves ?” I suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dq)endent creature — subject, 
in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable to sodden 
destruction. 

At p. 45, I. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 


object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite at 
a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference has 
been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions myself, 
but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda on which 
this false doctrine is founded. lu page 69 of the Preface to the 
Isopanishad, I have said that, “the Vedanta by declaring that God 
‘‘is everywhere, and everything is in God, means that nothing is 
absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine who 
‘‘although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, according 
to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the par- 
“ticular character and respect he was entitled to.” 


I omitted to notice the strange mpde of argument which the 
l^rned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry 
After acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment rendws 
n^ incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being 
whmeby he mistakes a created object for the great Creator £ 
msmuates that an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lead 
to eter^ happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At i. 5, he says • ‘ 
And altooi^ a person through deficiency in judgment, should be 
unable to discovw toe real nature of a thing, does it follow, that his 
^ error will prevent toe natural effect from appearing ? When a mnti 

^ ^ as if he saw it in 


Tto mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to t^t of 
pure lel^on, which it can never be admitted to pom, may haw 
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succeed^ in retainii^ some of his followers in the delusive dream, 
from which he. is so anxious that they ^ould not awoke. But 
some of them have. I know, begun to inquire int< .i truth of those 
notions in which they have been instructed • .) !i<i these are not likdy 
to mistake for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happiness, which depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquirers will, I hope, at last become sensible 
that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned Brahman, 
however essential to the interests of himself and of his caste, can bring 
to them no advantage, either substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, I may quote the following passages. 

“He who pronounces “Doorga” (the name of the goddess), 
though he constantly practise adulter\', plunder others of their 
property, or commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.’’* 

“A fierson pronouncing loudly, “reverence to Hari,’’ even 
involuntarily, in the state of falling down, dipping, of labouring 
under illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest criraes.’’f 

“He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, 
sleeping, thinking of other things, awake, eating, breathing, and 
conversing, is delivered from sins”J 

• The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative 
to the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are perfectlj’^ familiar 
to every individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not ac- 
quainted wdth the particulars related of them, may i>erhaps feel a 
wish to be in possession of them. I, therefore, with a view to gratify 
their curiosity' and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be allowed to 
mention a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they 
rest. As I have already noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his 
gross sensuality, and that of his fellow-deities, such as Siva and 
Brahma, in the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the , 
observ’ations of Satikar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer 
my readers to that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, 
to the Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the 
Nigams, as well as to the several Agams, which give a detailed account 
of their lewdness and debaucher>'. As to falsdiood, their favourite 
deity Krishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a 


*'Vide Durga-nama-Mahatmya, fVide Bhagavata. Maha-Bharata, 
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powerful prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of 
his son-in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, and at last drove 
him out of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military 
expeditions. Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of 
his life by fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish 
his object, he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared them- 
sdves to be Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace ; where, 
finding him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his 
family and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and jiut him 
to death. — Vide Sabha Parha or second book of the Maha-Bharala. 
Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give false evidence 
in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their spiritual father. — • 
Vide Drona Parba, or seventh hook of the Maha-Bharata. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a 
mighty emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was 
determined to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose apjieared 
to him in the shape of a dwarf, begging alms. Notwithstanding Bali 
w'as warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, impressed with a high 
sense of generosity', he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a 
grateful deity in return not only deprived him of his whole empire, 
which he put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, 
but also inflicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in 
Fatal. — Vide latter part of the llari-vansa or last book of the Maha- 
Bharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal des- 
truction of Duryodhana, the remaining ])art of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rt*st during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity ha\'ing, 
however, been cajoled by tlie flattery offered him l)y Aswattliamai 
one of the friends of the unfortunate Duryodliana, not only allowed 
him to destroy the whole army that was asleejj under the confidence 
of his protection, but even assisted him with his sword to accomplish 
his bloody purpose. — Vide Saushuptika Parba, or eleventh book of the 
Maha-Bharaia. 

When the Asuras, at the chuniing of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his trust by 
delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial gods.— • 
Vide first book or Adi Parha of the Maha-Bharata. 

^ Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number: and 
crimk of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were I 
not unlfiUing to stain these pages by making them the vehicle of such 
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stories ot iiimiorality and vic<‘. May God sjjeedily purify the minds 
(if Illy country, men Jrom the corruptness which such tales are too apt 
to produce, and lead their licarts lo that pure morality which is 
insejiarable from the true vvorshi]> of Him ! 
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SuBRAHMAKYA Sastri, a diligent observer of Brahmanical tenets, 
wishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, jwepared and offered an Pissay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions : which, 
however, have no tendency to establish, his position. He alleges 1st, 
that, “to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
"heavenly enjoA'ments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.’’ 2ndly, 
that, “he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to seek the 
“knowledge of God ;’’ and 3 rdly, that “men must perform without 
“omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas and vSmritis 
“before acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.’’ On these positions 
he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their religious 
order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of sacrifices, &c., 
in absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a knowledge of God. 
We conseijuently take upon ourselves to offer in our own defence the 
following remarks, in answer to those assertionii 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
jirestnibed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can by 
no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites as 
indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which the 
learned Sastri pronounces them to be; for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual parts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even 
by those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as appears 
from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same Darsana 
“Antarachapi tu taddrishteh,’’ — “Apicha smaryate.’’ The celebrated 
Sankar-Acharya thus comments upon those two texts : “As to the 
“question} whether such men as have not the sacred fire, or are 
“afflicted with poverty, who profess no religious order whatsoever. 
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“and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized to seek divine 
“knowledge or not? On a superficial view, it appears, that they are 
“not permitted to make such attainments, as the duties prescribed 
“for each class are declared to lead to divine knowledge, and to those 
“duties they are altogether strangers. vSuch doubt having arisen, the 
“great Vyasa thus decides ; Even a person who professes no religious 
“order, is permitted to acquire a knowledge of God, for it is found in 
“the Vedas that Raikya, Bachaknavi, and others, who, like them, did 
“not belong to any class, obtained divine knowledge. It is also jnen- 
“tioned in the sacred tradition, that Samvarta and others, living naked 
“and totally independent of the woild, who practised no prescribed 
“duties, assumed the rank of the highest devotees.’’ Besides the texts 
ol the Veda, such as “Tayorha Maitreyi Brahmabadini,’’ &c., and 
“Atma v'a are’’, &c., .show that, Maitreyi and others, who, being women, 
had not the option of studying the Veda, were, notwith.standing, 
qualified to acquire divine knowledge ; and in the Smriti as well as 
in the Comnientar>' of the celebrated Sankar-Acharya Sulabha and 
other women are styled kiiowers of the v'iui)reme Being. Also Bidur, 
Dharniabyadha, and others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge 
of God without having an op])ortuiiity of studying the \'edas. All 
this we find in the sacred traditions : hence those who ha^’e a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas and .Smritis, can pay no deference to the 
opinion maintained by the learned Sastri, that those only who have 
studied the Vedas are qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. 
MoreoV-'r, to remove all doubt as to vSudras and others being capable 
of attaining Divine knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, 
the celebrated Commentator, in illustrating the text "Sravanadhyanya,’’ 
&c., asserts, that “the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all the 
“four classes preaching should be offered,’ &c., shews that to the sacred 
“traditions, and to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four 
“classes have equally access,’’ thus establishing that the sacred tradi- 
. tims, Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine 
knowledge to mankind at large. P'rom the decided opinion of Vyasa, 
and from the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, 
and also from the conclusive verdict of the most revered Commentator, 
those who entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the 
study of the Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the 
only means of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradi- 
tion, stating that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired 
final beatitude, stands unshaken; and also the po.sitive declaration 
of the great Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and well-accepted 
Agam Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to 
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those who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more ? 
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The following Treatise, in* the forni of questicnis and answers, 
eontains a brief aeeoimt of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to whose exis- 
tence Nature gives testimony ; that the faithful ii’ay easily un<1er- 
stand and become successful in the ])ractice of this worship. The 
proof of each doctrine niay be found, according to the figures, in the 
end. of the work. 

As this subject is almost always exiiounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it nui}’ be more easily coui- 
lirehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Qiicslion . — What is meant by worship? 

— Worship implies the act of one with a view to please 
another ; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a con- 
templation of his attributes. 

2 Q. — To whom is worshij) due? 

A . — To the Author and Governor of the universe, which is in- 
comprehensibly formed, and filled with an endless \ ariety of men and. 
things ; in which, as .shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more wonder- 
ful than the machinery of a watch, the sun, the moon, the planets and. 
the stars perform their rapid courses ; and which is fraught with 
animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive and im- 
moveable, of which there is not one i)article but has its functions to 
perform. 

3 Q. — What is he ? 

A. — We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, 
who is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the 
sacred writings nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q . — Are there no means of defining him ? 

A. — It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he 
cannot be defined either by the intellect or by language. This ai)peaTS 
from inference also ; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
can ascertain its form or extent. How then can "we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor ? 

5 Q . — Is any one, on sufficient grounds, opposed to this 
worship ? 
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^ 'i'o this worship no one eun be opposed, on suflicieiit grounds ; 

for, as we all worshij) the Supreuie Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the uni\'erse, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; because each person considers the object whom he 
worships as the Author and Governor of the universe ; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, thev, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all belie\e the object whom they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is their own. 

6 Q. — In some places in the sacred i\ ritings it is written that the 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and unexpressible ; and in others, 
that he is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled ? 

A. — Where it is w'ritten that he is imperceptible and undelinable, 
it is meant, that his likeness cannot be conceived ; and where it is 
said that he is capable of being known, his more existence is referred 
to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescribable creation and govern- 
ment of this universe clearly demonstrate : in the same manner, as 
by the action of a body, we ascertain the exi.stence of a spirit therein 
called the sentient soul, but the form or likeness of that spirit which 
pervades every limb and guides the body', we know not. 

7 Q . — Are you hostile to any other \\ orship ? 

A. — Certainly not ; for, he who worships, be it ^vhomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing liim ; consequently, vliat cliusc ha\e we to be 
hostile to him ? 

8 Q. — If you worship the Supreme Being, and other persons 
offer their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A. — We differ in two ways; first, they worshij) under* various 
forms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being ; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
of the universe, is to be worshi])ped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another ; but it is impossible for w'orshii)peis of any denomi- 
nation to be opposed to us ; as* we have shown in the answer to the 5th 
question. 
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9 Q. — In what manner is this worship to be performed ? 

A. — By bearing in mind, that the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and coniparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship it is indispens- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the sense*-' and to read such 
passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. Exertion to sub- 
due the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and the senses, 
and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent our own or 
others’ ill, but to secure our own and others’ good ; in fact, what is 
considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided towards others. 
It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that without the help of 
sound we can canceive no idea ; therefore, by means of the texts treating 
of the Supreme Being, we should contemplate him. The benefits 
which we continualh- receive from fire, from air and from the sun, 
likewise from the various productions of the earth, such as the different 
kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and vegetables, all are dependent on him : 
and by considering and reasoning on the terms expressive of such ideas, 
the meaning itself is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly ^id 
in the sacred writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon 
truth ; consequently, tlie attainment of truth will enable us to worship 
the Supreme Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q — According to this worship, what rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters ? 

A . — It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to 
the sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form 
among all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and 
conduct according to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act 
according to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and b}’ 
reason. In the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine 
it b^' reason. Supirose each jrerson should, in non-corrformity with 
prescribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
speed}' end must ensue to established societies ; for to the self-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, desires 
lawful or unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no rule : to him 
an action, ])erformed according to the will, is faultless : but the will 
of all is not alike ; consequently, in the fulfilment of our desires, where 
numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel is the most likely 
consequence ; and the probable result of repeated quarrels is the 
destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is highly improper 
to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety and impropriety 
of certain foods, without reflecting on science or Divine truth ; for be 
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food of whatever kind it may, in a very short space of time it under- 
goes a change into what is considered exceedingly impure, and this 
impure matter is, in various places, productive of different kinds of 
grain ; therefore, it is certainly far more preferable to adorn the niind 
than to think of purifying the belly. 

11 Q . — In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A . — A suitable place is certainly’ jneferable, but it is not ab- 
solutely necessary ; that is to say, in whatever place, towards W'hatever 
quarter, or at wdiatever time the mind is best at rest, — that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the mo.st proper for the jierformance of 
this worshi]). 

12 Q — To whom is this worship iit to be taught ? 

A - — It may be taught to all, but effect being ))roduced. in each 
person according to his state of mental pre])aration, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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•The Bengali version of this treatise was named AnushthaiT and on the 
top of the first page of the same was printed the word ^RT, for which this 
explanation has boon given and the authority cited.— Ed. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I'or a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) has 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty j^ears of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions 
in Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in .several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans 
of this country into Christianity. The first way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints 
of the former : the .second way is that of standing in front of the doors 
of the natives or in the public roads to preach the excellency of their 
own religion and the debasedness of that of others ; the third way is 
that if any natives of low origin become Christians from the desire of 
gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ and maintain 
them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow their example. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were the missionaries likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, &c., which are much nearer 
England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following the example of the foiinders of 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the English are the sole rulers, and 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble in- 
habitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of God 
or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
feel disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in thought, 
to mortify their feelings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
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and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners of those 
that are fallen into their power. I-'or example, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, 
always attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient 
days, the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and im- 
moral in their lives, used to laugh at the religion and condtict of their 
Jewish subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. 
It is therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of 
the conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of its 
natives. But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humanity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, 
it would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow 
the example of the former savage compterors in disturbing the es- 
tablished religion of the country ; because to introduce a religion by 
means of abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, 
is inconsistent with reason and justice. If by the force of argument 
they can prove the truth of their own religion and the falsity of that 
of Hindoos, many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in 
case they fail to prove this, they should not undergo such useless 
trouble, nor tease Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. 
In consideration of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning 
generally reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, &c., which 
they are accustomed to eat, and the poverty which obliges them to. live 
upon charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hope, abstain from 
controversy from contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing the 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the ist and 2nd numbers of this magazine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be published. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the nianner in which it concluded. 
The Brahmitnicai. Magazine was cojnmenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Samachar Darran,” con- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and i 3 ublished at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July, 
1821, a letter w'as inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the waiter invited any one to favour him with an 
answ'er, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to w'hich, howexer, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therfore forn^ed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an English translation in a 
work of my own, "the BrahmunicaeMagazini;,’’ now' re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magaziniv I replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the 
Vedas, our f)riginal Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Illustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries p)rofess, and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are 
not more so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries 
made a reply in their work entitled the "Friend of India”, No. 38, 
which W'as inunediately answ'ered by me in the 3rd No. of the 
Magazine ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of 
this kind, I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of 
one or other of our religious systems w'ould be clearly established ; 
but to my great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Mis- 
sionaries, after having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned 
it ; and the 3rd No. of my Magazine has remained unanswered ior 
nearly two years. During that long period the Hindoo community 
(to whom the work was particularly addressed and therefore printed 
both in Bengalee and English) have made up their minds that the 
arguments of the Brahmunicae Magazine are unansw'erable ; and 
I now republish, therefore, only the English translation, that the 
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learned among Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their 
opinion on the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religions sect and denomination ; therefore it cannot be ima- 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianit} ; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than the 
former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust— 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even 
a hut -the commander of millions, or without a single follower— 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or ig- 
norant of letters— whether he be ruddy and handsoji’e, c)r dark and 
deformed— yet if while he declares that God, is not man, he again 
professes to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever 
sophistry the idea may be sheltered,— can such a person have a just 
claim to enjoy respect in the intellectual world? And does he not 
expose himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe un- 
reasonableness to others? 



THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 


PUBUSIIED IN THE 


Samachar Darpan of the July, 1821. 

I beg to iuLn iu the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising frojn the interpretation of the 
.Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essential 
good to mankind, if any one favours me with replies thereto through 
the “Samachar Darran’’ ; for in answering them there will not be 
much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastia, that God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and ])erfect in every respect ; 
and tlie soul is not different from him nor is there an\- other real 
exiiitence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and 
that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God [i.e., after the 
acquisition of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is niistaken for a snake, the mis- 
conceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the 
real existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas (a genus 
supposed to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. 
The world and consciousness are both declared false ; they appear 
as if they had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. 
An admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach 
upon God, or establishes the supremacy and eternitr in some degree 
both of (fod and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 

3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and his 
sufficiency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again 
are absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Maya 
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the world repeatedly proceeds frojii, depends upon, and is absorbed 
into God. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world ? The Veda declares, 
“The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are effected 
by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we admit the 
enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul? 

In the second j)lace, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
souls are various ; they both are im])erishable ; and that sj)ace, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a jieculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, w'hereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the w'orld ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or jiunishes it, and that his wdll is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agentw' of the W’orld ; for 
according to them he ap})ears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; Init in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded ti) believe that he creates. ])re.serves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times ? I-rom these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less pow'er, like two nien, one possessed of greater energy 
than the other ? These destroy totally the doctrine of the unity of 
God. 

In the third, place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and. of different offerings, are God. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Sastras ; and sacrificial articles and language both are insen.sible and 
in the power of men : they are, how-ever, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one ; but we see that rites are various : how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
should not that country be supposed without God ? The Patanjala 
Sastra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites : therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, included in the Mimansa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
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the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can God be 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


Reply lo dlie above Idler, lo 'which reply the Editor of the Samachar 

Dai'Pan denied insertion. 

I observed in the 'Samachar Darpan’ of the I4lh July, 1821, 
sent me bA' a res])ectable natiA’e, an attempt of some intelligent though 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and therebA to disproAO their authority. The missionaiy 
gentlemen ha<l before been in the habit of making these attempts only 
in discourses with the natives or through publications written expressly 
with that A’iew . But now' they hac e begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a news2)a])er. I have not, hoAvecer, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Blditor has requested an answer 
to the writer, to whom 1 therefore rei)ly as follows. 

You, in the first i)lacc, attem])t to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that ]niipose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, jnesent or future time, without 
form or desires, beyoml the apprehension of the senses, i)uie intellect, 
omniiiresent, without defect and perfe'd. in CA ery iespe(.'t ; and that 
there is no other real existence exce2)t him, nor is the soul different 
from him ; that this visible Avorld is created by his jrower, i.c., Maya, 
and that Maya is ojrposed to a true knowledge of God, [i.e., after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of God the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to aiqjear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as w'hen a piece of roire is mistaken for a snake the miscon- 
ceived existence of the snake is destro>ed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of tire rojre, or as the jralace of GandharA'as seen in a dream 
ceases to ajipear immediately after the expiration of the dieam).” 
Now, you allege these faults in these doctrines, ist. An admission 
of their truth either brings reproach upon God or establishes the 
supremacy and eternity both of God and of Ma5'a. As you har^e not 
stated what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these 
doctrines, I am unable to answer the first alternath'e. If you kindly 
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particulaiize it, I may endeavoui to make a reply. As to the latter 
alternative respecting the supiemacy and eternity of May a, I beg to 
answer, that the follower.^ of the Vedanta (in common with Christians 
and Musalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attiibntos. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal. 
“Maya has no separate existence ; it is the power of God and is known 
“by its effects as heat is the power of lire and has no separate existence, 
“yet is known from its effects’’ ((luoted in the Vedanta). Should it 
be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, then such im- 
propriety api)lies universally to all religious systems, and the Vedanta 
cannot be alone accused of this imjnopriety. 

In like manner, in the \’'edanta and in other systems, as well as 
in common e.xperieuce, the sui.)eriority of substance over its (jualities 
is ackno\vledgcd. The \’edanta has never stated, in any instance, 
the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should charge the 
Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault whitli you lind, is that if the soul be the same 
as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to be re- 
W'arded and punished according to its good and evil works ; fem sucli 
a belief w'ould amount to the blasphemy tliat God also is liable to 
reward and punishment. 

I reply — The world, as the Vedanta says, is the effect of Maya, 
and is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose jrarticular inlluences 
being shed upon certain material objects are called souls in the sarne 
manner as the reflections of the sun are seen on water placed in various 
vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be moved by the 
motion of the water of those vessels without effecting any motion 
in the sun, so souls, being, as it were, the reflections of the Suijreme 
Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstances that in- 
fluence matter, without God being affected by such circumstances. 
As some reflections are bright from the purit>' of the water on which 
they are cast, while others .seem obscure owing to its foulness, so 
some souls are more jmre from the purity of the matter with which 
they are connected, while others are dull owing to the dullness of 
matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear .splendid from their connection with the illuminat- 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual and 
acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the Universal 
Intellect : and as frojn the particular relations of the sun to the water 
placed in different pots, various reflections appear resembling the 
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same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities ; and again as 
these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so through the 
peculiar relation of various material objects to one Supreme Spirit 
numerous souls appear and seem as performing good and evil works, 
and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon as that relation 
ceases, they, at that very minute cease to apj eai distinctly from their 
original. Hence God is one, and the soul, although it is not in fact 
of a different origin from God, is yet liable to experience the conse- 
quences of good and evil works ; but this liability of the soul to re- 
ward or punishment cannot render God liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by 3^011, is, that ironi the doctrines alluded 
to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be maintained. 
This is j'our position, but you have advanced no arguments to prove 
it. It you afterwards do. I may consider the force of them. If 3011, 
however, mean by the position that if souls be consid.ercit as parts of 
God, as declared 1)3' t’ \'edanta, and proceeding from the »Supreme 
vSpirit, God m.ust be insufficient and imperfect ; I will in thi.s case 
refer 3'ou to the above answer, that is, although the reflections of the 
,sun owe to him their existence and depend ujion and leturn to the 
same .sun, 3'et this circumstances does not tend to prove the insiifli- 
ciency or impel fection of the sun. 

Moreover, 3'ou sa3’ the \'edanta teaches that, as bubbles arise 
from and again are absorbed in water ; in like mannei through the 
influence of Ma3'a the world, repeatedh' proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God’s being under the influence of Ma3-a 
attaches to the I)eit3'. I reph', that the resemblance of the bubbles 
with the world is maintained by the Vedanta onl3’ in two re.spects : 
1st. as the bulrbles receive from water through the influence of the 
wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes b3' the power of 
God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and. depends upon 
him ; and 2ndl3^ that there is no reality in the existence either of 
bubbles or of the w'orld. When we sa3‘ such a one is like a lion, we 
mean re.iomblance onl3' in respect of courage and strength and not 
in eveiy' respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like mamier the 
resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, lies in point of 
dpendence and unreality. Were the similarit3' acknowledged in ever3- 
respect we must admit God to be an insensitive existence like a portion 
of Water and the world as a bubble to be a small part of God moving 
sometimes on the surface of the Deit3>’ and again uniting with him. 
Those who look only after faults, ma3' think theniselves justified in 
alleging that in consequence of the comparison of the world to bub- 
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bles of water and of Maya to the wind, as found in the Vedanta, God 
is supposed to be influenced by Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the woild, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that jiower. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely' repent, through his attribute 
of mercy : this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for wdien a true knowdedge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, wdiich makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the ])ower of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream ; as all the objects seen in a dream deiiend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the w’orld is dependent upon 
the being of God, who is the only object of supreme love ; and in 
declaring that God is all in all and that there is no other substance 
except God, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing else 
can bear the name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all 
and in all, in the Christian books ; and 1 sui)i)ose they do not niean 
by such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. Why 
do you attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta ? 

All the objects are divided, into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the suepriutendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
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is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con- 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is niade of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you sa> God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of wliich is that as God is not as a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience ; W'ere 
we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the soul 
or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain no 
means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to defy 
inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imjierishable ; that space, 
jiosition and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power 
of creation resides in God in a jieculiarly united relation. It says 
also that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil 
works : and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you main- 
tain that according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be 
the true cause of the world : because he, like us, creates things with 
the aid of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply — Every professor 
of any theistical system, such as the followers of the Nyaya doctrines, 
and those of Christianity believe that God is not jierishable, and that 
the soul has no end. The soul, during an. endless period, either en- 
joys the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
or receives the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 
believe that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its good and evil actions ; and that the evil of God is immutable. If 
any fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya 
and of Christianity both must be equally subject to it ; for both 
systems maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course 
produced at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove 
the eternity of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but 
all other objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the 
eternal will of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called “Samavaya” and by that relation the act of creating 
the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged by 
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almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, unless an action 
be found in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not-God, 
divested of space and time. If >ou therefore set aside the idea of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, tliat is, he exi.sts from eternity' to eternity ; and the 
very term eternity, implying dniation without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God. But if we nican b>' the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of lime nor will he have an 
end — this definition is not only applicable to Go<l and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternit}’ of (rod depends 
on the notion of time. 

It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute jrarticles, whose de.st.ruotion is evident Iv ijupossibic ; these 
are called, anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot lie snjiposed 
the material cause of those particles, noi can Nothing lie su])])o.sed to 
be the cause of them : therefore these particles must be eternal, and 
aie only brought into different forms, at different times and jilaccs, 
by the will of God. We see all that originate in volition 01 \oluntaiy 
causes, producing effects by means of materials ; and as (hid is acKnow- 
ledged by all parties to be the voluntar>' cause of the world, he therefore 
is believed to have created the world by means o( matter, sjiace, and 
tinie.^ Ihe objection which a'ou make to this .system, is, that acconbng 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the indir idual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be considered gods ; the only differem e 
would be that the former is greater than the latter. I rejily— Such 
objection is not applicable to this system ; liecausc God is an indeiiendent 
agent, and the Creator of the whole world ; but the soul is an inferior 
Agent dependent in all its acts on the will of (',„d. N<i partial 
resemblance can establish the equality of any lieing with Go<l • for 
Christians and Hindoos ascribe to G-od and to the soul, will and mercy ■ 
but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Go<ls but that 
one IS superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be 
the wonderfiil consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations 
composed of Sanskrit words ; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man 
God be ^e consequences of rites, the product of language and sacr” 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of humL beings ? And 
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you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God is one 
and that he is mere rites ; but rites are various. How can the unity 
of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? Especially 
in those countries where rites are not performed in the Sanskrit 
language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the two 
objections offered by you are inconsistent with e:** b other ; for first 
you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences of 
rites, and again you say that he is declared to bo rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do 
not carry their view further than the 2)erforrnance of rites, and they 
are reckoned among atheists ; another sect profess the existence of 
God, but the}'^ say that the reward or punishment which we experience 
is the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral ; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to praj' 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him (though both are equally his children), amounts 
to an imputation against God of unjust partiality'. Hence it is evident, 
that according to the doctrines of this sect, the unity of God is well 
maintained. 

In attempting to expose the Patanjala Darsana you say that 
it recommends to rnan, in lieu of rites, to perform yoga (or the re- 
gulating of breath in a particular mode wdiich is calculated to divert 
the human mind from all worldly objects) : therefore the objections 
a])pHcable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

I reply — It is declared in the Patanjala that through meairs 
of yoga man may surmount all the distress and grievances of the 
world w'hereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and 
beyond the apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of 
the universe. I am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground 
you have placed the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the Sankhya that it re- 
presents the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain 
of vetch, but oir account of the supremacy of the former, he is called 
the invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deit3^ I 
reply that the irrvisible but per\mding nature is said by the Sankhya 
to be, under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the 
existence and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore 
declared by the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent 
on the perceiving Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is the 
Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
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they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agree in 
ascribing to him neither form nor flefih, neither hrih nor death. 


The remaining part of the answer is to he inserted in the 2nd number 
of the Magazine. 
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Translation of an extract from a letter {shewing the unreasonableness 
of the Hindoo Sastras), which appeared in the Samachar Dar pan, 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission Press, Shreerampore, of 
date July 14, 1821. 

I'lFTHLY. In the Puranas and Tantras the worship of God as 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and sub- 
mitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined ; and 
they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods — although having, 
like -iis, women and children, although subject to the senses and dis- 
charging all bodily functions — are omnii)resent. This is very wonder- 
ful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are many gods, and 
they are subject to the .senses. Secondly, the omnipresence of a being 
possessed of name and form is incredible. If you say his organs are 
not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if he is not po.s.sessed of organs 
composed of the material elements like us, then we must consider 
him as possessed of organs composed of immaterial elements ; but 
material existences can never know immaterial objects, why then 
should I acknowledge him to be posse.ssed of names and forms ? 
Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God is possessed of name and form, 
but that mankind cannot see him with their natural eyes. On this 
ground, how can I acknowledge his forms and names ? Fourthly, in 
that Sastra there is an account of the regard due to the words of a 
spiritual teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular sub- 
ject how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage ? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing the 
way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications and 
then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious ins- 
truction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 

Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, 
mankind are repeatedly born and repeatedly die, assuming through 
the influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According 
to one sect there is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of 
heel after death, and according to another sect there is no future state ; 
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and all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of 
Hindoostan, receive no consequence of their works and are not subject 
to works. Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possible 
that they can all alike be consistent with the sastras? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter containing 
these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each question 
and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a proper 
answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by sending 
it to the vShreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 


'1 ranslalton of an exiraci from a reply in defence of the Hindoo Saslras 

which was sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpan, hut was not 

inserted in that paper. 

Fifthly. You find fault with the Purauas and Tantras that 
they have established the duty of worshipping (rod, for the benefit 
of mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; 
because they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit 
confidence in his words : because they acknowdedge the omnipresence 
of a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodily functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it appears that there 
are many gods and that they enjoy the things of this world : that 
secondly, the omnipres( nee of a being possessed of name and form is 
incredible : and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is possessed 
of name and form ; but mortals cannot perceive him by their bodily 
eyes — how on this ground can we acknowledge his name and form ? 

I answer. The Puranas, &c. , agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in eveiy- way as incomprehensible and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work — to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as possessed 
of all those desires with which we are conversant w'hereby they may 
have some regard to the Divhae Being. Afterw'ards by diligent 
endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of God : 
but ever and ever again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that they 
have given this account of the forms of God with a view to the benefit 
of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without name, form, 
organs, and sensual enjoyment. “Weak and ignorant persons, unable 
“to know the supreme and indivisible God, think of him as possessed 
“of certain limitations.’’ (Sentence quoted in the commentary upon the 
Mandukya Upanishad). “For the assistance of the worshippers 
“of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one, without divisibility 
“or body, a fictitious representation is given of his form’’ (a sentence 
of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). “According to the nature of 
“his qualities, his various forms have been fictitiously given for the 
“benefit of those worshippers who are of slow understanding.’’ 
(Mahauirvan Tantra). 
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But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of 
the Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, 
Upapuranas, Ramayana.. &c., are very numerous : on this'account an 
excellent rule from the first has betu this, that those Puranas and 
Tantras which have commentaries, and those parts which have been 
quoted by the acknowledged expounders, are received foi evidence; 
otherwise a sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas 
and Tantras is not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas 
and Tantras which have no commentary' and are not quoted by any 
established expounder may j)robably be of recent comj)osition. >Some 
Puranas and Tantras are received in one prove nee, the natives of other 
provinces consider them spurious ; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others consitlering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical works, 
“are not conducive to future happiness : they dwell in darkness.” 
Manu. But the missionary gentlemen seldom translate into English 
the Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted by respectable 
authors and which have been always regarded. But having translated 
those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which are not quoted by 
any respectable author, and which have never been regarded as autho- 
rity, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as very base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, 
you say, that the Puranas represent God as possessed of various 
names and forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject 
to tlie senses, and to the discharge of bodily functions ; from which 
it follows that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual • 
pleasure, and the omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. I 
therefore humbly ask the missionary gentlemen, whether or not they 
call Jesus Christ, who is possessed of the human form and also the 
Holy Ghost who is possessed of the dove shape, the very God ?. (i) 
And whether they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, 
received impression by the external organs, eyes, &c., and operated 
by means of the active organs, hands, &c. And whether or not they 
consider him as subject to all the human passions? Was he angry 


(1) “And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him” Luke, Chap. HI, v. 22. 
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or not ? {2) Was his niind afflicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any 
suffering or pain ? (4) And did he not eat and drink ? (5) Did he not 
live a long tinie with his own mother, brothers and relations ? (6) 
Was he not bom ? (7) And did he not die ? (8) And did not the Holy 
Ghost, who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
place to another ? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his inter- 
course with a w'oman ? (10) If they acknowledge all this, then they 
cannot find fault with the Puranas, alleging that in them the names 
and the forms of God are established, and that according to them 
God must be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing 
senses and organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife 
and child, and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of his 
having a form. Because all these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, 
their sensual indulgence and their locality are applicable to them- 
selves in a complete degree. To say that everything however con- 
trary to tlie laws of nature, is i)ossible with God, will equally afford 
a pretence to missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective 
incarnations. The aged Vyasa has spoken truth in the Mahabharata : 
“O king ! a person sees the faults of another although they are like 
the grains of mustard seed, but although his own faults are big as the 
Bel fruit, looking at them he cannot perceive them.” Moreover the 
Puranas say that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God 
which we have mentioned, are fictitious ; and we have so spoken 
with a view to engage the minds of persons of weak understanding ; 
but the missionary gentlenien say that the account which is given 
in the Bible of the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is 
real. Therefore the plurality of gods, their locality and subjection 


(2) “And, when ho had looked round about on them with anger,"' Mark, 
Chap. Ill, V. 6. 

(3) “And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly • and his sweat was 
as it wore great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” Luke, Chap. 
XXII, V. 44. 

(4) “Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying. My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me." Matthew, Chap. XXVII, v. 46. 

(6) “Tlie Son of man is come eating and drinking'" Luke. Chap. VII, v. 34. 
(0) “And he went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was svbject 

unto them Luke, Chap. II, v. 61. 

(7) “When Jesus was bom in Bethlehem &c.” Matthew, Chap. II, v. 1. 

(8) “And they shall scoiu’go him and put him to death." Luke, Chap. 
XVIII, V. 83. 

(9) Luke, Chap. IH, v. 22. 

(10) “The Holy-Ghost shall come upon thee, &c.” Luke, Chap. I, v. 36. 
“Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise : When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she teas found with child 
of tH Holy Ghost." Matthew, Chap. I, v. 18. 
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to sensual indulgence, are faults to be found in a real sense, only in 
the system of the missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly', the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the 
fictitious account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not 
the very Veda itself ; when they disagree with the Veda their autho- 
rity is not regarded. “When the Veila and the Puranas disagree, 
“the Veda must be regarded ; pious men will always explain the 
“Puranas &c., in agreement with what the Veda declares.” (Quotation 
by the Smartta). But the missionary' gentlemen consider the Bible 
as their Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured 
God in a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error 
is discovered in their owi sy'stem. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a .spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach ? What advantage is there in adopting a spiritual 
teacher according to the popular prac'iice in this country ? I reply, 
this objection is not at all applicable to the Hindoo vHastra, because 
the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen as is 
acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort of 
spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowlerlge. “He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahman.” (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
“many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples ; but a 
“spiritual teacher who remove the errors of his disciples, O ! goddess, 
“is difficult to be obtained” (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher : “He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 
“his mind, of honourable birth,” &c. (Quotation by Krishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Sastra, by 
jneans of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; 
that, according to another sect, after leaving the body there is either 
the eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell ; 
and that according to another sect there is no future state. I 
answer,— It is not contained in any part of the Hindoo vSastra that 
there is no future, state ; this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true 
that the Sastra says, that even in this world, the consequences both 
of some good and some evil works are experienced, or God after death 
inflicts the consequences of the sins and holiness of some in hell and 
heaven, or the Supreme Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins 
and holiness of others, by giving them other bodies either animate or 
inanimate. In this what mutual disagreement appears such as you 
have attempted to establish? According to the Christian doctrine, 
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likewise, there are various kinds of consequences attached to different 
actions ; God even in this world gives the punishment of sins and 
rewards for holiness, as in the case of the Jews. It is written in the 
Bible, tliat even in this world God punished their sins and rewarded 
their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ himself has said, that by giving 
alms openly, fruit will be obtained only in this vvoiid ;• and it is also 
written in the Bible that some have enjoyed good and suffered evil 
after death. By saying so, no inconsistency appears in the Bible ; 
because God is the rewarder, and he gives some the consequences of 
their deeds in this world, others in the next. Christians all allow, 
that after the destruction of the body, God, at the time of judgment, 
gives a body to the spirit, and bostows on this corporeal spirit the conse- 
quences of its good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary 
to the laws of Nature, God can give a body to the spirit and make 
it receive the consequences of its works, then why should they ex- 
jrress surprise, if, in consi.stency with these law's, God shall, by having 
given a body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of 
its works ? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world ex- 
ctqrt those of Hindoostan receiv'e no consequences of their works. 
Such a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But 
you also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct : therefore the »Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You will consider the same here of the 
Darsanas ; that is, all the Darsanas call Gtxl incomprehensible ; and 
above all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
variously understood the meairing of the Veda expressed themselves 
differently. In the same manner althoirgh the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in tlie Hindoo Isastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus Christ tire Son of God and the very God : — How 
can the son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ tlie Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 


21 


♦Matthew, Chap. VI., v. 2. 
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They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the vSon is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped in spirit and yet they 
'W'oiship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a material 
body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Imther, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. 
But hov^ can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

SiVAPRASAD SaRMA.- 
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BRAHMUNICAE MAGAZINE 

In the I'rieud of India No. 38 a reply has been made in Ihiglish 
to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the con- 
troversy ill question is intended by both parties chiefly for the benefit 
of the Hindoo community and secondarily for the use of Europeans, 
I feel much disajqiointed in my e.xpectation of lieing favoured by the 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Bciigali to insert 
in the next number of my Magazine. 1 however must receive it as 
it is, and beg to be allowed to make a feiv remarks on the reply. 

As to my fir.st (piestion proposed in the Magazine in the following 
words, “The\' call Jesus Christ the son of God and the very God— 
“how can the son be the very father ?” the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that “the Bible nowhere says that the son is the father.’’ I, there- 
fore, deem necessary to shew my reason for the above query', 
leaving it to the public to pronounce on the justifiablencss of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teachers 
profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ is the son of God. 
Hence I naturally concluded that they believe the son to be the 
father, and consequently questioned the reasonableness of such a 
doctrine. For when a person affirms that such a one, say James, is 
one, and that John is his son, and again says that John is actually 
James, we should naturally conclude that he means that John the 
son is James the father, and be at liberty to ask how can John the 
son be James the father ? But as the Editor, a leading minister of 
that religion, declares that “the Bible nowhere says that the son is 
the father, but says that the son is equal to the father, in nature and 
essence” and “distinct in person” &c., and reconimends me to reflect 
on mankind, of whom “every son, who has not the same human 
nature with his father, must be a monster” : it would be too much 
boldness on my part to give preference to my apprehension of the 
meaning of the Bible over that of the Falitor. I would therefore 
have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that the son of God is 
God, on the analogy and in the sense that the son of a man is a man, 
had I not been compelled by his very suggestion to reject entirely 
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his other still more iinportant assertion, that is, the coeval existence 
of the son with the father. For, the belief of the nature of the, son 
of man being the same as that of the father, though it justifies the 
idea of the son of G(k 1 being God, is utterly repugnant to the pos- 
sibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is evident that 
if a son of man be supposed coeval with his father, he must be con- 
sidered something more extraordinary than a monster ! 

It is believed by all religious sects, that when God reveals his will 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their language in its 
common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Editor, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question. —Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word “God'* as a proper name or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into tw'o kinds, common and proper ? 
In the former case, that is, if they consider the term ‘*God"’ appro- 
priated to one individual existence as every other proper name is, 
they must relinquish the idea of the son of God being the very God. 
How^ can w^e think the son of John or Janies to be John or James, or 
coeval with John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term “God’^ as common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same w'ay as tlie son of a 
man is man, wiiich, as the Editor says, “must necessarily be the 
case, but they, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the father ; for eveyy son, what- 
ever may be hts naiiire, must have existence originaiinf; subsequently to 
that of his own father. The only difference betw^een these tw-o common 
nouns God and man” would be, that the latter includes a great many 
individuals under it and the former only three distinct persons, though 
of supeiior power and nature. But no smallness of the number or 
mightiness of power of persons under one common name, can exclude 
it from being classed as a general noun \ for it is w^ell established by the 
observers or nature that the number of individuals comprised under 
th.e term mankind is much less, and their nature is far more mighty, 
than the living embryos in the milt of a single cod-fish — a circumstance 
w^hich does not make man less a genus than the term fish. 

We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are 
distinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner 
three beings under one godhead, according to the Editor, though they 
are distinct in iTerson are yet, I infer, considered by him one in nature 
as gods, —god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this 
the unity of God which the Editor jirofesses ? Can this doctrine justify 
him in ndiculing Hindoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
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under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in person 
but one in nature ? 

As to my third question “They say God is one, and yet say that 
"the Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God’’, the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that “the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person they are one in 
nature and attributes,’’ that “it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as God,’’ and that “the Father, vSon amd Holy Ghost are 
“described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
"pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.’’ But 
instead if .shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct gods 
being one God, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency of this 
doctrine with reason and makes the Bible resi)onsible for it, saying, 
“But the Bible, while it fully reveals these facts, still forbears to inform 
“us how the h'ather, the Son and the Holy spirit exist and form the 
“triune God’’ ; and adds, “nor had it informed us, are we certain that 
“we should have conq)rehended it” The Editor or his colleagues ought 
to have taken into consideration such unreasonableness attaching to 
the most important of all their doctrines before they had published 
in the “Saniachar-Darpan’’ the letter accusing the Vedanta and the 
rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason — a circumstance which 
might have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal of the unreason- 
ableness of the foundation of liis own system of faith. The F^ditor, 
however, attempts to procure belief for this doctrine so pali)ably con- 
trary to reason and experience, under the jilea that “there are many 
“things which pass around and within us, of the manner of which we 
“can form no just idea, though no one doubts their truth. We know 
“not how plants and trees draw matter from the earth and transform 
“it into tlie leaves, flowers, and friuts, although no one questions the 
“fact ; — nor how mind so acts upon matter as to enable a man at will 
“to raise his hand to his head, and with it to perform the hardest labour. 
“Until we comprehend the manner in which these operations on matter 
“are effected, which constantly pass around and within us, we have 
“little reason to comijlain, because the triune God has not condescended 
“to inform us of tlie precise mode in which his infinite and glorious 
“nature exists and acts.’’ How is it possible for the Editor, or for any 
one possessed of common sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing 
an analogy from things around and within us to the three distinct per- 
sons of the Godhead in one existence, which so far from being around 
or within us, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries ? 

Here the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and flowers, 
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as well as the operation of mind on matter, being around and within 
us, are commonly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
possessed of the senses. It is very true that the exact manner in which 
plants grow or the mind operates, and the jirecise principles of nature 
which act upon them, are not thoroughly understood. But all that 
these facts amount to is, that things around or within us, whether 
vi,sible or demonstrated by visible facts, compel conviction. Do the 
three distinct persons of Godhead in unity exist like growing trees or 
bodies joined to mind? Are they phenomena commonly jjerceptible 
alike by Christians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of 
ice in northern countries, w'hich, though they are not seen or felt by 
us, yet are repoited to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction 
from others who hav*e also passed the places where they are said to 
exist, and where they ai'e liable to seen by any one, that we should 
be compelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of grow- 
ing trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, though w'e cannot 
understand them ; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to 
wdiat we have understood ? Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them through the force of early instructions, in the 
same manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider God as consisting of live distinct persons and yet 
as one God, and as the generality of modern Hindoos esteem numer- 
ous incarnations under one Godhead almost as an experienced fact 
from their early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly 
pride themselves on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries? 
The only excuse which I feel inclined to make for them, and perhaps 
a true one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to the vulgar 
opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiableness of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are so biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity from 
the strong impression made on them by education in their youth, that- 
they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, reason, and ex- 
perience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse Brahmanical 
priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, which they 
forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their ministers so as 
to overtook the error of such an analogy as the above, and others of a 
similar nature. 

The Editor has first declared tliat “the Bible forbears to inform 
“us how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist,” &c., “the 
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‘'triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
“which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts*' ; — neverthe- 
less as he particularizes the mode of their existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the authority of the Bible, stating 
that “the Son who has existed with the Father from enternity has 
“created heaven and earth" that “from his infinite pitv t: - sinful men 
“he condescended io lay aside his glory for a season that “talcing 
“on himself the form of a servant he might worship and obey the 
“father as his God that “he prayed his father to glorify him onty 
“with his own glory which he had with his father before the founda- 
“tion of the world and which for a season he had laid aside that 
“he was permitted to ascend up where he was before and that 
lastly “he \A'as seated at the right-hand of the Majesty on high" who 
“gave him as mediator all powei in heaven and earth ;" and that 
“God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his approbation 
“of the Son’s becoming incaniate, by visibly descending upon him 
“in the forjn of a dove." Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distinct existences the Kditor represents them 
as one, and also demands of the rest of the world a belief in their 
unity. Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one of them in hea\ en expressing his pleasure 
at the conduct of the second, who at the sajne time on the earth 
was performing religious rites, and the third of them then residing 
between heaven and earth d.escending on the second at the will of 
the first. If the difference of bodies and situations as well as of 
actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea of 
the identity and, real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree different from a rock or a bird from a man. 
Is this the doctrine which the Kditor ascribes to God ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race with senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men have the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon circumstances not only beyond 
understanding but also contrary to experience and to the evidence 
of the senses. God the vSon is declared by the Editor to have laid 
aside his glory for a season, and to have prayed his father to give 
him the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is 
it consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any 
part of his condition and to pray for it again ? Is it conformable to 
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the nature of the Supreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. I shall be obliged, if the Editor 
can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by Hindoos 
are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, he will 
not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one set of 
polytheistical sentiments as a substitute for another set ; both of them 
being equally and solely protected by the shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shaiie of a dove to testify the appointment of God the vSon, stating, 
that “when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by ap- 
pearing in some form.” But I wonder how, after such acknowledg- 
ment the Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the shape 
of a fish or cow', which is entertained by the I’auranika* Hindoos ? 
Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow' more useful than a 
])igeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follow's ; “Did not the 
“Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from 
“one place to another ? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his 
“divine intercourse with a woman?” — alluding in the former question 
to his descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, 
and in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident from their Scriptures : “She was found with 
“child of the Holy Ghost” “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
“thee.”J Both of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged by 
the liditor. But whence or how the Editor infers again nry mis- 
representation of the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, 
I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., “They say that God must be 
“worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus Christ as very God, 
“although he is possessed of a material body,” the Editor has given 
an evasive answer ; for he says, “Christians worship Jesus Christ 
“and not his body separately from him.” I never charged Christians 
in my question with worshipping the body of Jesus Christ separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in denying Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The Editor in fact con- 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : nevertheless he attempts to maintain that they wor^p God 


♦ Mythologist or mythological. 

t Matthew, Chap. I, v. 18. tLuke, Chap. I, v. 86 
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in spirit. If we admit that the worship of spirit possessed of material 
body is worship in sj)irit, we must not any longer imimte idolatry to 
any religious sect, for none of them adore mere matter unconnected 
with spirit. Did the Greeks and Ronians worship the • bodies of 
Jupiter and Juno and their otlier supposed gods separately from their 
respective spirits? Are not the miraculous works risiriijed by them 
to these gcds, proofs of their viewing them as spirits connected with 
the body ? Do the idolaters among Hindoos worship the assumed 
forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit ? Nothing of the 
kind ! Ev'en in worshipping idols Hindoos do not consider them ob- 
jects of worship until they have performed I’ranapratishtha or com- 
munication of divine life. According to the definition given by the 
Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, because they never 
worship the body separately from the spirit ! But in fact any worship 
through either an artificial form or imaginary material representation 
is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Editor says that “the I<'athef, !son and Holy 
“Ghost are also describeil in scripture, as equally giving grace and 
“jieace to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in the paths of 
“righteousness, which things omniscience, omnipotence, infinite love 
“and mercy can alone jierform.” I do not know any polytheistical 
system more clear than this description of the Phlitor as declaring 
tlixee Beings equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite 
mercy. I, however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, 
and infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserve its harmony ? If so, an admission 
of the omnijiotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfluous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at 
the number three and not carry on the numeration until the number 
of omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly 
bodies, ascribing to each the management of every globe. P'rom the 
skill which Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs 
and effecting mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude 
that their religious doctrines would be equally reasonable ; but as soon 
as any one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are 
professed by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, 
he will firmly believe that religious truth has no connection with 
political success. 

My fifth question was, “How can equality subsist except between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences ?” But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, i.e., how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possess tlie same nature, and then declares 

n 
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the question unintelligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality betw een persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often equality in some ])ropert> subsisting between man and 
man though ])ossessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sub- 
sist excejit between things of different (Xislences, and the professed 
belief of the missionar\' gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature with the father, I took the liberty to 
ask how the son can be equal with the father, wiien he is supposed to 
be jiossessed of the san:e iiaiure and existence ? Unless they deny to 
the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, I think, 
maintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is ])erfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., '‘They sometimes call Jesus 
Christ the son of man, and >X‘t say no man was his leather,” the Editor 
makes the following re])ly, — “While, thus incarnate, he in many ways 
unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; but being born of a woman 
and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yet without 
sin, he condescended to call himself the Son of man, although no man 
was his I'atlier.” I wonder that the Editor, who on the one hand 
attemi)ts so warmly to jnove the deity and inspiration of Jesus Christ, 
on the other hand accuses the same being of having declared, what 
was totally contrary to the fact, saying, that lie condescended to call 
himselj the Son of man, alihough no man 'was his father. I also feel 
surprized at the inconsistency of the Editor, who, while justifying 
the above statement respecting his I^ord, charges the Hindoo l^iuranikas 
with ialsity, because the Ihiranas, in instructing men of weak under- 
standing, have made allegorical rejiresentations of (rod, though they 
rejxatedly confess the allegorical nature of their instructions and 
exjdain their moti\x's for introducing them. Eesides, he imjiutes 
false reiiresentation to one of the commentators of the Veda, and 
that only in his instructing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, 
and from this single circumstance he condemns “the wiiole of the 
Hindoo System." 

In the very reply of the Editor. I find the phrase "at the right 
"hand of God" quoted by the Editor as a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know w^hether the jdirase "the right hand of God" 
inqilies a true representation of God, or not? I find the following 
expressions even w^ithin the three first chajiters of the Bible : "he 
"(God) rested on the seventh day from all his work;" "The Ford 
"God walking in the garden in the cool of the day "And (God) 
"said unto him (Adam) where art thou ?" Did Moses mean by the 
term "rested" that Ood ceased to act fiom fatigue, and attempt to 
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prove the iiuitableness of Ckxl ? Did he mean by the phrase “God 
“walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of legs, 
like men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of the 
weather? Or did he mean by the question “Where art thou?” to 
inqdy the previous ignorance of the omniscient God ? If so, Mo.'ies 
had strange ideas of Jehovah, and but little better than those main- 
tained by his contemporary heathens. I am, In.ovex’er, inclined to 
think that Moses made use of these t'xprcssious conformable to the 
understanding of the ignorant Jews of his da}'S without subjecting 
himself to the charge of falsehood ; and this, I am informed by 
Christians, was the o])inioii of ancient teachers called I'athers of the 
Church, as well as of mau>' modern learned Christians. 

The Jvditor exjjresses his joy at “percei^'ing that the nati\'es 
“have begun to arouse tliemseh’es from that state of morbid apathy 
“and insensibilitA- which is a certain symptom of moral death an<l of 
“universal corruption of manners,” &c. I cannot help feeling com- 
|)assion for his total Wiint of knowledge of the literary employment 
and donie.stic conduct of the native community at large, notwith- 
standing his long residence in India. During only a few years past, 
hundreds of works on different suljjects, such as The;)log\-, Law, Logic, 
Grammar, and Astronomy, ha\'e been written by the natives of Bengal 
alone. I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge 
of the Editor, who, in common with all his colleagues, has shut his 
e^ es against anything that might do the smallest credit to the natives. 
As to the “moral death” ascribed to them bj’ the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to shew where tlie grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute entirely foreign to the present controvers}', 
I restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre- 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as 
“bather of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its 
“origin,” “Impure fables of his false gods,” “Pretended gods of Hindoos 
&c., common decency prev'eiits me from making use of similar terms 
in return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, 
on noticing it, will arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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Notwithstanding my humble suggestions in the tliiui number of 
this Magazine, against the use of offensive expressions in religious contro- 
versy, I find, to my great surprize and concern, in a small tract lately 
issued from one of the missionar>" presses and distributed by missionaiy’- 
gentlemen, direct charges of aiheism made against the doctrines of the 
\'edas, and undeserv’ed reflections on us as their followers. Tliis has 
induced me to jniblish, after an interval of two years, a fourth number 
of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance v\uth the mild and liberal spirit of universal tole- 
ration, which is well-known to be a fundamental principle of Hindooism, 
I am far from w'ishing to ojrpose any system of religion, much less Christ- 
ianity; and my regard for the feedings of its ])rofessors would restrain me 
from thus cx])osing its errors, were they not forced upon my notice by 
the indiscreet assaults still jnade by Christian writers on the Hindoo 
religion. But when they scru])le not to wound the feelings of a Hindoo, 
by attacking the most ancient and sacred oracles of his faith, the inspired 
\’odas, which have been re\’ered froin generation to generation, for time 
inuremorial, should he submit to such wanton aggression without endea- 
A'ouring to convince tliese gentlemen, tliat, in the language of their own 
Sc ripture, they “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel” (Matt. XXIII., 
j-l) ? Hence they may at least hum from experience a lesson of Charity, 
which they are ready enough to inculcate u})on others, overlooking, at 
the same time, the precept given by their God : “Do unto others as you 
would w'ish to be done by,” iinjdying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, }ou should not throw offensive reflections 
u])on the religion of others. 

I shall still be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of tlie comparative merits of our respective religions, more especially 
if the Christian w'riters cariy on the controversy in moderate and deco- 
rous language, w'orthy of liteiarj’ characters and sincere inquirers after 
truth. 
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of his existence tlirough “his effects and works” is duly revealed by the 
Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted by us. We 
find in the Christian Scriiitures declarations to the same purport. 
Psalm CXLV. “Great is tlie I,ord and greatly to be praised ; and his 
greatness is iinscanhuhle." Job XXXVI. 26. God is great and we 
know him not : neither can the number {>£ his years be searched out.” 
Will the author of these queries justly any one in following his example, 
by suggesting to the missionaiy' gentlen en not to inculcate Christian 
doctrines ; on the ground that the Scriptures declare a knowledge of God 
and tlie number of the years of his existence unsearchable ? I think he 
will not listen to such a suggestion, and will perhaps say in defence of 
the missionaries, that since the real nature of God is said in Scripture 
unsearchable, tliey harx* ne\ er attempteil to preach the dir’ine nature 
and essence. If such be their defence, how could jnejudice comi)letely 
shut the eyes of this interrogator against the plain declaration found in 
the translation of the \"edanta both in Bengalee and Ibiglish, wliich he 
says he has read : I'iz., “He (Vyasa) has, therefore, on the second 
“text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and leorks without 
“attempting to define his essence.” 

In answer to his first queiy', i.e., “Did one God create the world 
“or not ?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent i^assage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz., “He, by whom the birth, 
“existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” “All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the Supreme 
Being.” “God is indeed one and has no second.” These passages 
will, I hoj'.e, be sufficient to convince the (juerist, that the doctrine 
of the unity of God is an essential ])riuci])le of the Vedanta system, 
however unwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his favourite notion 
of three Gods, or three I’ersons equally jKm'erful under an abstract 
idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second queiy' {i.e., “Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rule or not ? ”) consisting of two questions, 
I have iiierely to quote the following passages of the same translation 
' of the Vedanta, which as they apply to each severally, I place under 
two separate heads, ist. “He from whom the universal w'orld pro- 
“ceeds, who is the support of the world, and he, whose work is the 
“universe, is the Supreme Being.” “Who is the almighty and the 
‘‘sole regulator of the universe.” 2nd. “God is declared to be the 
“cause of all the Vedas.” “Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
“Veda.” The former quotations prove tliat God is the sole support 
of the world ; and the latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 
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As queries 31x1, 4tli, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat 
them as they stand and make one reply ; “Is God with or without 
attributes ? If God is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule 
of right and wrong be recognized ? If you say that God is destitute 
of all attributes, then what is the difference between your principles 
and those of an atheist?’’ I reply : The Vedanta, does not ascribe to 
God any power or attribute according to the human notion of properties 
or modes being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as 
the faculty of vision, or of wdsdom, compassion, anger, &c., in rational 
animals. Because these properties are sometimes found among the 
human race in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if they 
were quite extinct ; because the j)Ower of one of these attributes is 
often impeded by the operation of another ; and because the object 
in which they exist, depends upon special members of the body, such 
as the e\'es, brain, heart, &c., for the exercise of \ision, wisdom, 
conipa.ssion, &c. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects with the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very identity 
of God to be the substitute of the j)erfection of all the attributes 
necessary lor the creation and support of the universe, and for intro- 
ducing revelation among men, without re])resentiug these attributes 
as sejjarate properties, depended upon by the Deity, in creating and 
ruling the world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the under.standing of beginners in the study of theology", it 
often ascribes to God .such attributes as are held excellent among the 
human species ; as truth, mercy, justice, &c. See again the same 
translation. “The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the word Aiha or now, and de- 
clares, that all descriptions w hich have been use I to describe the 
Supreme Being arc imperfect (ideal), because he (the Divine Being) 
by no means can be described” 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinioms 
is the more consistent with reason and dhine revelation, to wit, the 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of qua- 
lities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of 
the supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely 
Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist 
and his fellow-believers, who have provided themselves with a God 
the Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption 
and a God the Holy Ghost, for sanctification. 
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I do not wonder, that onr religious principles are coanpare<l 
with those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are 
sf> gross, that h<> can consider ('.od, as having been born* and 
circumcisedt, as having grownj and been subject to parental authority, § 
as eating and drinking, || and even as dying^ and as having been 
totally annihilate<l (though for three days only, the period interv^eiiing 
from the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection) : nor can it give 
me an> concern, if a i)erson, labouring under such extravagant 
fancies, should, at the same tinve, insinuate atheism against us, since 
he must thereb3' only expose himself to the derision of the discerning 
public. 

As to his sixth and se\’cnth cpieries, viz., “Do not wicked 
“actions ])rocced in this world from the de])ravity of mankind?’’ 7th. 
“By what ijcnancc can that guilt be expiated, which men contract 
by the practice of wickedness?’’ I beg to obserce, that a desire of 
indulging the ap])etites and of gratifying the passions is, b}' nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of s^unpathy** with others, recjuire 
of men to model ate those appetites and regulate those passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of societj', and 
secure their future hapi)iness ; so that mankind max’ maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit bx' one 
another. Bor each person to indulge without re.straint all the 
apjietiles and passions, would be destructive of the liannonj’ of societ)’, 
which mankind is naturally desirous to preserve. 'I'licse sentiments 
are contained in the following passages of the .same translation of the 
Vedanta, viz., “A command over our passions and ox’er the external 
“senses of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to bo 
“indispensable in the mind’s apiiroximation to God. They s'hould, 
“therefore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously 
“and subsequently to such approximation to the vSupremc Being.’’ 

In the constant internal struggles betw'eeii this desire of indul- 
gence, always working poxverfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, displayed in x’arious modes, according to the difference 
of circuimstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to 
the passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 


•Luke II. 7. tLuko II. 21. t Luko II. 40. 

§Liikc II. 61. IlMatth. XI. 19. fMark XIV. 34. 

••Even birds and beasts sympathisti with their associates of the opposite sex 
and with their young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for social 
enjoyment. 
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victory over them is sincere reijeiitance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; 
and which arc calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts again,st God, 
by the ])ractice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these jienanccs, and not, as supposed by the qucTisl, the blood of 
a son of man or son of God, who never j)artici]jated in our transgressions. 

His last query is, “Will mankind at last be certainly raised and 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not? In rei)ly to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
coniine the reward or jnmishmcnl of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frecjuently even in this world,— a doctrine which is not, I think, 
at A'ariance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See the above 
transkition. “hrom de^'otion to God. uU the de.sired consequences 
])roceed’’ (meaning of cour.se in this world, also). “He, who has no 
faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods” (proiJcrly 
.speaking grand objccls). 

In conclusion, he makes SK.>me other insinuations against the 
Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God. ; and. 
consequently that those who adhere to this religion, must follow their 
natural jiropensities, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority- of God. I therefore quote these lines 
found in that very translation, from which the querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirely 
deprived, e\'en of common sense, by rooted religious prejudice, in 
examining the writings of others, that are not persuaded to think 
exactly like him and. his fellow' believers, viz., “The Vedas not only 
“call the celestial representations deities ; but also, in many instances, 
“give this divine epithet to the mind, diet, ^•oid. space, quadrupeds, 
“animals and sla\es : — But neither any of the celestial gods nor any 
“existing creature can be considered the Lord of the universe, because 
“the third Chapter of the Vedanta explains, that by these appellations 
“of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the »Supreme Being 
“equally over all creatures, by means of extension, his omnipresence 
“is established.” “Because the Veda declares the performance of 
“these rules to be the cause of the mind’s purification and its faith 
“in God.” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, 
the querist persists in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus 
argue, that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figura- 
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lively, should be considered as Ood in reality, by the folkmers of that 
system, I would refer him to his owm Bible, which in ti e same 
figurative sense a})plies the term “God” to the pro])hets and the 
chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract jmoperties, such as 
love, &c. ; and I then ask the (picri.st, whether he admits them to be 
real Gods and offers his worship to them ? and whether he be a follow'er 
of the dictates of the ])overful passion of hwe in its most unlimited 
sense ? 

His second insimiatioii is this, that the Vedanta does not foibid 
the worship of gods and goddesses ; and h.o\v then can the unit}' of 
God be inferred from that wnrk ? I rejil}- : The ,Su])reme Being is 
represented throughout the whole Vedanta S}stem. as ihe only object 
of true adoralion, of which the (pieiist will be (miivimed, if he refers 
to the following passages of the same translation, viz., “The ivorship 
“authorised b}- all the \’edas is of one nature : as the direction for 
‘‘the worship of the only vHupreme Being is invariably found in. eiery 
“part of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm that 
“God IS the sole object of worship, viz., ‘Adore (.lod alone' ‘Know 
“God alone’.” With regard to the suggestions about the worshij) 
of other objects besides the Deit}’, the follow’ing explanation is gii’en 
in the Vedanta. “These, as w'ell as several other texts of the same 
“nature, ard not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
“idiots) who are nnforUinaiely incajiable of adoring the invisible 
“Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any lisible thing, rather 
“than allow them to remain idle.” 

In re])lying, as above, to all the “Christian’s” (pieries and 
insinuations, I have confirmed my quotations to the translations of 
the abridgment of the \'edanta— an essay of 21 pages— to wliich the 
querist referred in his jirefatory lines ; so that my readers may perceive 
that had the querist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
religious prejudice, he w'ould not have needed to put those questions. 
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Reasons of a Hindoo for rcjectinf; the doctrines of Christianity 

The querist then proceeds to direct personaht;.-, maintaining 
that, ill coniiiioii with Rammohiiii Roy, there are individuals in England, 
who regard the iniiid as God, and surrender themselves entirely to its 
suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest ; and he confidently 
jiron ounces the doctrines which Rainiiiohuii Roy inculcates to be all 
atheistical. As these indh'iduals iinist be better qualified than I can 
be to \'indicate theiiiseKas from the charge of perverting the Scriptures, 
I need say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, tntally pass 
over 1.he charge of atheism against the doctrines which I, in common 
with my friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make 
in this instance a few' observations which may lead my readers to enter 
upon an iinjiartial iiu'cstigation and to compare the religious opinions 
wliicli the followers of the Vedanta inaintain with those that the querist 
and his fellow' Christians profess. 

The (jiierist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misinterpret that ])ortion of the Bible which relates to the Trinity 
and the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and his 
fellow-believers as the essential i)rinciples of Christianity. I have 
consofniently attentively read the Bible of Christians ; but to my great 
astonishment, 1 have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinitj’ 
in that book. 1 have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian w'riters, in the former 
of which I find the Triune God thus explained ; 

“The I'ather is God, the Son is God, the Hols Ghost is God ; 
“and yet there are not three Gods but one tk)d.’’ I shall therefore 
submit to the querist and his fellow-lrelievers cases exactly’ parallel 
to this doctrine, as differently' viewed by’ learned Christians, and ask 
him whether he can ever persuade himself to adm.it their possibility' ? — 
1st. John is homo or a man, James is homo or a man, and Jacob is 
homo or a man, and yet there are not three homines or men but one 
man. 2nd. At the time when the whole human race, as stated in 
the Christian Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have 
been, in like manner, asserted, that, “Adam is homo (or a person), Eve 
“is homo (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; but there are 
“not tliree homines (or persons) but one person," the three being in- 
cluded under the abstract notion of mankind. 3id. The father is 
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sacerdos (or a priest), the .son is sacerdos (or a priest) and the grandson 
is sacerdos (or a jrriest), and yet there are not three sacerdotes (or 
priests) but one priest under an abstract notion of the “priesthood.” 
4th. Wisdom is quaUtas (or a quality), power is qiialilas (or a quality) 
and love is qitaliias (or a quality) and yet there are not three qiialitates 
(or qualities) but one quality'. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work), 
RtHlemption is opus (or a work), Sanctilication is opus (or a work), 
and yet there are not three opera or w'orks, but one work. 

I regret that notwitlistanding very great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionaiy’ gentlemen have come out to this country in 
the ex])ectatioii, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external .senses, and should profess seriomsly, that although the I'ather 
is ONi; ('lod and the Son is ONii (lod and the Holy C-host is one (lod, 
yet that the number of God does not exceed one— a doctrine which 
although unintelligible to others, having been imlhbed by the.se ])ions 
men wath their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony goddess “Kali” is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his infancy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse to 
believe things that are beyond his comprehension ; but he ^vill llnd it 
very hard, if not utterly inqiostiible, to believe v'hat is diametrii ally 
opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the uniform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason : to wit, that there is firsi 
the Falher-Deity, wdio is distinctly and by himself God, omnijiotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, 
who is distinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and that there is thirdly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter 
gender) which is distinctly and by itself God, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable ]>rinciples of mathc' 
matical science, that these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modern Popish 
Theologists and those of Dissenters from the Hpi.sco])al creed, I find, 
to my Still gi eater surprise, in the works of some celebrated Christian 
W'riters, who are held as tlie most distinguished members of the Church 
of- Pvtigland, the most jialpably contradictory explanation given of this 
Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop .Seeker main- 
tain that the Irinity consists of three distinct, independent and equal 
persons constituting one and the same God; thus representing the 
Father, the Son and Holy Ghost as three distinct substances under one 
Godhead. 
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2ndty. Dr. Wallis was an advfxrate for the vSabellian In^^otliesis, 
and probabl}" Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three ])ersons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, which the Deity bears to 
his creatures, — thus declaring the I'ather, the vSon, and the Holy Ohost 
to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion of the 
Ood-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

3rdh^ Bisho]) Pearson, as well as Bishoj) Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the I'ather to be an underived and essential essence and the 
vSon to have received every thing by comniunication from Crod the 
Bather. '* There can be but one person/' (says Bisho]) Pearson), 
“originally of hiniself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a plurality 
“of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a niultiplicaty 
“of Gods." “The vSon possessed" (says he,) “the whole nature by 
"'commiinhaiioii 'not by participaiion and in snch way that he was as 
“really God as the father." i.e., this third explanation contradicts the 
first with, regard to the original deity of the second and third ])ersons, 
and is entirely opjiosed to the second ex])lanation. 

qthly. Bishop Burgess su])])oses the three persons of the Deity to 
make one Ch)d, Init does not allow that tliese persons are three l)eings, 
urging that “the vScriptures declare that there is but only one God. — 
“The same Scriptures declare that there are three omnipresent jier sons ; 
“but there cannot be two omnipresent beings; therefore the three oin- 
“nipresent persons can be only one God." According to this hyiiothesis, 
the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of which is not a being, 
i.€., 0 f three nonentities. 

5thly. In the system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Bather is held 
to be a self-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dependent ; 
and. he thinks that divine perfections ami worship may lie ascribed 
to each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

6th. Mr. Baxter defines the three di\dne Persons to be Wisdom, 
Power, and Bove and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, /.c., he compares the three persons 
with qualities — an oiiinion which resembles what was maintained by 
Sabellius and his followers. 

7thly. Bishop Gastrell says “The three names of God the I'ather, 
“Son, and Hol> Ghost must denote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
“tion belonging to God, but such as is consistent with the unity and 
"simplicity of the di\ine nature, for each of these includes the whole 
"idea of God and something more. vSo far as they express the nature 
"of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. It is the 
"additional signification, which makes all the distinction between 
"them," i.e., according to Bishop Gastrell, "the Batlier includes the 
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“whole idea ol God and something more ; the son includes the ivhole 
“idea of God. and something more ; the Holy Ghost includes the whole 
“idea of God and something more : while altogether, the I'atlier, 
“the Son, and the Holy Cl host make one entire God, and no more.’’ 
Here this learned, prelate introduces a new axiom, viz., that a part 
is greater than, or at least, equal to the whole. 

8thly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, united 
in some inexplicable manner so as to make one God in somewhat 
the same way as the corjroreal, sensitive, and intellectual faculties 
are united to form one man, i.e., he gives us to understand that the 
Godhead is something more than the Father, the Son and the Hob- 
Ghost in the san:e manner as a complete man is something more thair 
the corporeal, sensitive and. intellectual faculties. 

gthl 3 ^ Dr. Sherlock saj-^s, “The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
“are as really distinct Persons as Peter, James, and. John, each of 
“which is God. We must allow each Person to be a God. These 
“three infinite minds are distinguished, just as three created, minds 
“are, by self-consciousness. And. by mutual consciousness, each 
“person of these has the whole wisdom, power and. goodness of the 
“other two,’’ i.e., this divine sets forth system of perfect poh-theism ; 
but does not, like tlie others, offer an\’ apology for it. 

lothly. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maintains 
that tire second and third persons in the Trinity are no other than the 
angels Michael and Galriel. It was the Second. Person, who conversed 
with Moses from Mount Sinai, and the third person, who constituted, 
the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead proposed by this pious and learned 
prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must j-et be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have long 
cherished the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one body to another. Since, the belief in the Second 
I’erson of the Godhead, originally a mere spirit, taking at one time, 
according to this theory, the form of an Angel (Michael) and. after- 
wards assuming the bwly of Man (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Mary and the angel 
Gabriel — countenances the doctrine of the migration of .spirits from 
the bodies of suf)erior to those of inferior creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, given by the persons 
niost versed in the Scriptures, sufficient to puzzle any man, if not drive 
him to atheism ? Supposing a Hindu or a Mussalman was ready and 
willing to embrace the Christian faith, would he not sincerelv repent 
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of his rashness, as soon as he discovered that the accounts of the essence 
of the Christian religion, given by the principal persons of the Chuich, 
are as opposite to each other as the west is to the east ? Would he not 
be utterly astonished at the idea, that a nation who are so celebrated 
for their progress in the arts and sciences, for the eujoyinent of political 
and civil liberty, and for their freedom of inquirv' and di'-i iission, should 
neglect their religious faith so much as to allow it still to stand upon 
the monstrously absurd basis of i)Oi)ery ?* 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the many contradictoiy 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because wdien the building 
is the mere creature of fancy, it is not to be expected that its architects 
should well agree in their description of its form and proportions. Nor 
do I wonder at this faith being ff>rsaken b}' a great number of intelligent 
European gentlemen, whom the orthodox are fond of stigmatizing 
as Infidels, since it a])pears to me, tliat any person endow'ed with a 
moderate share of common sense, not entirely perverted by early 
prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy of his mind, must 
be able to tear off the parti-coloured veil of sophistr}' from the face of 
this Creed and discover its real monstrosity^. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference of 
a great number of learned Europeans about the religion which they from 
policy' j)rofess, accompanied w'ith the bigoted adherence to Christianity 
imposed uijon a considerable portion of men of the middling class, which, 
and which alone, has been hitherto the cause of the security' of a faith 
contradictory to common sense and opposed to the evidence of the 
senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its literature. 

vSome w'ell-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not, — what does it signify, this 
being a mere matter of speculation, — if the practical parts of Christianity 
and its religious observances are salutary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, whether the Missionaries preach 
the practical jjarts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contrarj', they do 
not consider these doctrines to be the fundamental principles of the 
Christian Eaith, so that, no man can possibly benefit by the practical 


*]3y a reference to the Histories of the ancient Greeks and Homans and to 
those of Chungiz Khan and others, the roewiers may be convinced that truth 
and true religion do not always accompany wealth, power and conquest, high 
names or lofty palaces. 
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parts of Cliristiaiiit)’. unless he is enabled to pervert liis senses, so far 
as to belie\'e in the truth of these doctrines ? If the latter be the case, 
these well-meaning i)ersons, will, I trust excuse the rejection of Christ- 
ianity 1 a the grown up natives ol India, in consideration of the great 
diliiculty or ratliei ini])()ssibility every one must encounter who attempts 
to enforce belief ujxni hinivSelf or upon others. 

In the second ])lace 1 take the liberty of asking these well-meaning 
Centlcmen, whether it is a matter of s]>eculation to believe one to be 
ihrcc and ihrcc to be one ? W'liether it is a matter of opinion to bring our- 
selves to belie\'e that a perfect man is perjcci God, or in other words, that 
a com])lete man is not a man ? Whether it is a matter of speculation 
to be convinced that an object confined to a small portion of the hairtli 
comprehends literally all the fulness of the Deity bodily, and spreads 
o\'er the whole universe ? Is it also a matter of si)eculation that God 
whom Christians and their Scripture represent as mere s])irit and as the 
author of the universe, was of the very seed of the Jewish Patriarch 
Abraham and of the Jewish King David ? If these be matters of opinion , 
what then are matters grossl}' repugnant to reason and contrary to fact? 
The almighty and eternal Being (according to these Christian theologians) 
was born, i^rcio to manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does 
this signify nothing ? Does it signif^^ nothing to degrade our faculties 
and give uj) the use of our senses, while we are vdewing the visible object 
of nature ? If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we 
set out on this irrational career, where are we to stoj) ? May we not 
from the example set in Theology, lay aside the use of reason in other 
sciences also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and 
introduce incalculable evils into the world ? I therefore hope that these 
Gentlemen will, after more mature consideration, di.scover the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the idea of a M angod or Godmcin to be uniiatural and 
pregnant with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris- 
tianity to the nati^^es of India, they ought for the glory of their nation, 

. holding so conspicuous a place among the people of the East, and also 
for the sake of their own characters as a Literary Body, to confine their 
instructions to the practical ])arts of Christianity, keeping entirelv out 
of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea of a two or threefold 
nature of God and Man, or God, Man and Angel, which are, to say the 
least, very much calculated to lower the reputation of Britons both 
as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is characteristic of protestant WTiters to expo.se to ridicule any 
other system of religion wdiich th^y disapprove. I'or instance, some of 
their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the doctrine of 
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Transubstaiitiation luaiiitained liy the Catholics, as to ap])ly to the bread 
which the Catholic:s consider as the real flesh of Christ, the epithet 
Panaritis Dins or "Breadeu God,” &c. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask I’rotestant 
Gentlemen, who think themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, bj' supernatural power, in a literal s'ense fd1t with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the o])inion 
entertained by the Catholics that a ])iece of liread. by the same super- 
natural power is filled with divine spiiit ? And if they can upi)ly to 
Catholics Ihe tenii “Worshi])])ers of a Breadeu God,” hov. ca)i the 
])rc>fessors of the Trinity disa])])rove of the terms “\\’orshi])pcrs of a 
ITeshly God, or Jew G(k 1” being applied to themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is unable to i)erceive the wide distinction between 
siipi’cmc and eternal Being and a helpless mortal man, must surely 
confess, if endowed with the faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of tlu? <leity. The immense 
distance between the luuuan and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal ; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, foi his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same un- 
lathojiiable distance below' the level of one of the human sjvecies. 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly chargeable with 
gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see wiiat can prevent his fellow 
believers, or inan-worshi])})ers, from accusing him of lilasphemy — in 
making himself equal with God ; or how rational men can avoid 
viewing him as the victim of early prejudices — however many sciences 
he may hav'e studied, however many books he jnay have w'ritten, 
W'hatever titles of learning may have been bestowed upon him and 
W’ith whatever contempt he may affect to regard the genuine Brahmanical 
religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical religion, taught b> the \'edas, 
as interjmeted by the inspired Manu, not the popular .sj'stem of w orship 
adopted by the multitude. If a Christian were to insist on considering 
the latter witli all its corruptions as the standard of Hindooism, then 
a Hindoo would also be justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, 
the system of religion wdiicli almost universall 5 ' prevailed in Europe 
previous to the fifteenth centurv' of the Christian Era, and which is 
still follow'ed by the majority of Christians (namely, Catholics, Greeks, 
Armenians) with all its i<lols, crucifixes. Saints, miraides, pecuniary 
absolutions from sins, trinity, transubstaiitiation, relics, holy w'ater, 
and other idolatrous machinery. 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, w'c arc given to 
understand by Christians, that God the Father havung been offended 
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by the transgressions of the htinian race, resolvetl (though against the 
suggestion of his nierc:y) that he would, not forgix'e them unless some 
adequate sacrilioc ■were offered to him, so that his justice should not 
be disregarded through the influence of his mercy. Upon this lesolution 
on the part of God the l''ather, God the Son having great compassion 
towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon himself the human 
nature and. offered to God the I'ather his own life as an adcfjuate atone- 
ment, and. thereby reconciled to the luither Deity as jnaiu' men as would 
believe in the offer ol his blood lor the remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereb>' maintain, that although God 
the I'ather, Go<l the Son, and God the Holy Gho.st were ecjually merciful 
and just and ccpially averse to sin; yet the I'ather ha\'ing a strict regard 
to the jireseiATition of the balance (^f ])ower betAveen Mercy iind. Jusl.ice, 
did not suffer his Mercy to A'iolate Justice, and insisted, that the sins of 
men should not be forgiven unless a human sacrifice were made to him. 
But the Son being more under the influence of mercy and totally reganl- 
less of justice, condescended to assume the human nature and to bear 
the punishment of their sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacrilicc, 
he washed away their transgressions with his blood, without ex2)ecting 
any sacrifice to be made to him, for the satisfaction of liis Justice; 
while God the Holy Ghost, again, took no 2)art whatever in the 2>crfonn- 
aiice of the sacrifice, either as the .Satisficr or the Satisfied, and remained 
quite neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Bather is more 
strict about the observance of Justice than God the Son ? and that trod 
the I'ather was less liable to the influence of Mercy than God the Son ? 
and that G-od the II0I3' t'diost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice in 
the sacrificial atonement ? Do not these circumstances com2)letel>' over- 
throw the doctrine which these Gentlemen 2)reach, viz., that God the 
I'ather, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i.c., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital crimes, 
without influence upon him the punishment of death ; so God never 
can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in forgiving sins 
unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. Supposing, then, 
for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be viewed according 
to the standard of the human notion of justice, I ask whether it is consis- 
tent with the human notion of justice to release millions of men each 
guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting death U2)ou another person, 
(whether God or man) who never partieijrated in their sins, even though 
that i)erson had voluntarily proposed to embrace death ? or whether 
it is not a great violation of justice, according to the human notion of 
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it, to put au iiiiioceut person to a painful death for the transgressions 
of others, notwithstanding he, in his human capacity, manifested very 
great reluctance to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life 
of Jesus Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37 — 39. 

Thirdly. vSins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against (h)d and man, such as theft, robbery leception, &c. 
I therefore wish to know whether it is not an entire disregard of justice, 
according to the human notion, that the sins committed against one 
person should be forgiven by another, without his consent to such 
pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement oi justice on the part of 
God the vSoii, according to the human notion of juslice, to wash away 
with his blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder cojnmitted by one 
man against others, and to disregard their individual sufferings ? But 
if Christians really inuigine that true believers in the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ ha\ e tlieir past sins as well against God as against man, washed 
away by his blood, are they not extremely presumptuous and culpable 
in inllieting jmnishment u])on their fellow^ Christians for any crime 
they may have conjniitto<b knowing that atonement has already been 
made for it by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross ? 
Yet w e ever}' day see Christians inflict on one another severe punish- 
ment, for the sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission 
of their sins through their faith in the \ icarious sacrifice of Christ* 

Fourthly. These ('lentlenien belie\’e, that the >Son wnshes away 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shew's that the act of pardoning the sins 
of men by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, and 
not from liis infinite mercy townrds mankind. As according to this 
doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, ha^'e died 
in sill, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those wdio have been born in 
countries where they could readily acquire this faith, wdiile they rely 
upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing their own 
salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their fellow'-Christians as 
hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
accusing them of presumption and self-sufficiency in pretending to 
be saved by such merits. Yet it is evident that the former wdio boast 
of their faith, are the persons really guilty of pride and self-sufficiency, 
since for this single merit of theirs, they think themselves fully entitled 
to salvation ; and at the same time they contemn and deprecate the 
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merits of others, rvlio nevertheless consider tliat both faitli and good 
works proceed Ironi tiie grac'e of (iod. 

Tliese Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and. ascribe un- 
reasonableness to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
their eves upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faitli 
which the}' theniseh'es profess and preach. I'or, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
that God //ms' blood, and that that blood is olTered by God to reconcile 
lo God such men as, at any time during their li\'es, ])lace faith in that 
blood of God, Inmiovcr giiilly tlicse men may be of offending God and 
injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As to their attemifis at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
I'aith, these Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been convin- 
ced by ex])erience, after the exertions of a (piarter of a century, that 
no grown up native of India possessed of common sense and common 
honesty, will e\er be persuaded to belie\’e in their seli-contradictor\' 
Creed, aiul that their religious efforts will be unavailing, unless they 
adopt, or be enable<l to adopt, some unfair means for the promotion 
of Christianity. Since the Hindoo ])opulation in bengal, from the cir- 
cumstances of their early marriages, and. their continual residence eitluir 
at home or at an inconsiderable di.stance from their birth-jilace, and from 
the enjo 5 ’ment of local comfort under the jieaceful sivay of the British 
nation, has been increasing with uncommon rai>idity, and as they are, 
at the same time, prohibited from foreign trade by their religious iireju- 
dices, prevented from entering into the military service, ow'ing to their 
haliitual aversion to war, and do not now, as in former times, receive 
gifts of lands free from assessments wdiich tende<l. much to encourage 
an idle life, many families have alrea<1.y liecome very indigent ami a greater 
number must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore 
more than probable, that the most weak and needy among them may 
be induced, by the hope of worldly advantages, to sell their conscience 
and their religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have 
been persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe iwliey, adopted 
tow'ards Jews on the one hand, and the encouragement to apostatize, 
held out on the otlier, by Societies established in biurope for their 
conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Missionary 
Gentlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conformity with the 
Precepts of our ancient religion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of moderns, we look up to Onk 
Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole callective 
body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual souls which 
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in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their particular bodies ; 
and we reject Idolatry in every form and under whatsoever veil of 
sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration of an arti- 
ficial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage which 
we offer, consists solely in the practice of Daya or benevolence towards 
each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions of the feet, 
legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in pulpit or before a 
temple. Among other objects, in our solemn devotion, we frequently 
offer up our humble thanks to God, for the blessings of British Rule 
in India and sincerely pray, that it may continue in its beneficent 
operation for centuries to come. 


Calcutta, November 15, 1823. 


SHIVl’PRUSAD SURMA.* 


* The Baja’s Pandit, under whose name he brought out this Magazine 
Rammohun Roy was fond of using pseudonyms—Ep, 
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ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


TO THE QUESTON 


‘WHY DO YOU FREQUENT A UNITARIAN 
PI.ACE OF WORSHIP INSTEAD OF 
THE NUMEROUSLY ATTENDED 
ESTABLISHED CHURCHES ?*' 




ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


To the question, "Why do you frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship, instead of the numerously attended established Churches?" 

I. Because the prayers read, worship offered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him as Church- 
men do, fellow-creators or co-operators equal in power and other 
attributes. My plain understanding, though it can comprehend the 
idea of fellow-creatures, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creators each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all, in organizing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &c., and in prei>aring the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proofs of his grat- 
uitous blessing and free grace ; while in those Churches he is declared 
to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until innocent blood 
was offered him to appease his wrath. 

III. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly stationed the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nourishing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control ; while in 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this limited world, lying in a still smaller space in the womb 
of a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season, 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of “Man-God" 
or "God-Man"* frequently inculcated by the Brahmans, in pursuance 
of their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine of Man-God, though 
preached by another body of priests better dressed, better provided 
for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest cannot effectually 
tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 

V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when I heard from the 
Brah mans the incredible story that God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain purposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for Divine Being, I must be excused bdieving a 
similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance of 


* Manu, Dattstraya, Rama, ftc., &c., fto. 
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God, on another occasion, in the bodily shape of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, tliat from a denial of the existence of God some are stig- 
matized with the term atheist ; while others are highly respected, though 
they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the Deity into 
ridicule, by representing him in the form even of a common bird. 

VI. Because having been taught in the schools, where the doctrine 
of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold* nature has been 
solemnly preached, I perceue no novelty in the idea of a two-fold nature, 
divine and human, as entertained and expressed in those Churches. 

VII. Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of the God- 
head ; such as "she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,’’ “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee’ 'f fully corresponds to the words and 
ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen mythologies, 
and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of those who ascribe 
to God purity and perfection. 

VIII. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
Churches, consisting o.f God the Bather, God the vSon, and God tlie 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on the plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three prin- 
ciple attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does therefore 
deserve some momentary attention. The mind which rejects the latter 
as a production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected to adopt 
the former. 

IX. Because Unitarkns reject polytheism and idolatry under 
every sophistical modification, and thereby discountenance all the evil 
consequences resulting from them. 

X. Because Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doc- 
trine of the divine unity— a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 
both by the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient writings 
commonly called the Vedas. 

Such are my reasons for attending the Unitarian place of worship 
•instead of the established Churches. 


Chundru-Shekhur Dev.J 


mixed nature of man, lion, and God. 
t The' Virgin Mary. 

tThis tract “bears the signature of Chandra Shekhur Dev, a disciple of 
Rammohun; but, as Mr. Adam informed Dr. Tuckerman in a letter, dated 
January 18> 1828, it was entirely Rammohun’s own composition.” The Life 
and Letters of Bcy'a Bammohun Roy, by Miss Collet, p. 86, 
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ADVERTLSEMENT 

A small tract in Sanskrit with a translation into Bengalee has of 
late been published by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivaprasad Sarma, on 
the subject of modes of worship with or without images. HaVing 
found it to exhibit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat different from 
those which are commonly entertained by Europeans, I have prepared 
a translation of it into English with some explanatory notes, which I 
beg to submit to the English reader. 


Calcutta, iSth January, 1825. 



TRANSI^ATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFI'ERENT MODES OF WORSHIP* 


Query 

In some Sastras many authorities are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols ; in others are passages dissuading from such worship. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove them? 

{Sipied) Ramdhan Sarma. 


Reply 

In answer to the subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras {tH Bhagavata), by that great and wor- 
shipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a thorough knowledge of all the Vedas, 
seems sufficient to remove these doubts entirely. It is as follows 
(according to the gloss of Sridhara) : "Man shall worship me the Ford 
of the Universe by means of an image or any other form, during the inter- 
vals of leisure from the performance of the ritual observances prescribed 
for the class to which he belongs, until he becomes conscious that I dwell 
in all beings.” The worshipful and revered Sridhara commenting upon 
this text, adds here : — “This verse shews that worship by means of an 
“idol or any otlier form is not absolutely useless, and that as long as 
“a man is subjected to worship by means of idols, he is also subjected 
“to perform the ritual observ’^ances prescribed to his own class.” This 
passage limits the period of idol worship and explains what practices 
are its necessary accompaniments. 

Vyasa, tlien proceeds : — “Further, man, by charity to the needy, 
“by honour to others, by friendship, and by an equal regard to all, shall 
“direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in all 
“living creatures.”t 


•“It (the tract) was written in Sanskrit by Rammohun Roy under the name 
of Shivuprusad Shurma, and it was translated into English, with English annota? 
tions, by Rammohun Roy under the name of ‘A Friend of the author’.” Thf 
Life and LeUera of Raja Rammohun Roy, by MJss Collet, p. 74, 

tSpiritual Devotion is of two kinds. The first consists in meditation on the 
soul being of divine origin. A continuance of such meditation is believed to have 
a tendency to rescue the soul from all human feelings and passions, and thereby 

26 
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Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the follow- 
ing verse, “Animate objects are jneferable to inanimate," &c. ; and ending 
with the following sentence, “He to whom these four duties are prescribed 
‘!in the above text shall, mentally, do reveience and profess much res- 
pect to all creatures, according to the different degrees of their visible 
“excellences/’ He (V^^asa) then concludes : — Man shall respect them 
“by observing that the all-i)owerful Loid is in the heart watching over 
“the soul.’’* Hence the author himself explains that the observance 
of “an equal regard to all” creatures directed in the above verse is in refer- 
ence to their being equally related to the divine Spirit and not in refer- 
ence to their cpialities or identities. 

It iollows therefore that ]mssages enjoining worship by means of 
forms, and passages dissuading from such worship, should be separately 
applied to those who entertain those different sentiments. f 


the soul is ultimatoly brouglit to its original divine perfection for surpassing both 
human search and description. This is the state wliich is commonly calltnl 
absorption. The devotees who adlu're to thi.s mode of devotion being supposed 
naturally incapable of committing any moral or social crime, are not subjected 
to the precepts or prohibitions found in the Sastras. 

The second kind of devotion consists in believing that the Deity is possessed 
of all the attributes of perfection such os omniprosonce, omnipotence, (frc.j and 
that the individual sentient soul is, in its present state of material (connection, 
separate from, and dependent on, the Deity. Besides, the j)ractice of charity, 
&c., as mentioned in this text are enjoined on the performers of this mode of 
devotion as their religious duties. This class of devotees enjoy, after deatJi, 
eternal beatitude in the highest heaven, as existences separate from the deity and 
from each other, while worsliippors by mc^nns of forms, as tlio Vedanta affirms, 
enjoy only temporary bliss. 

From what I have noticed as to tht^ two kinds of notions entertained res- 
pecting spiritual devotion, the rejKler will j)(>rceive t\w n^ason why a teacher of 
spiritual knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the first 
person, in reference to the assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the .same 
discourse, ho again treats of God in the third person, in reference to the present 
separated and subordinate state of the soul. 

*“Two birds, co-habitant and co-e.ssential, reside unitedly in one tree which 
ia the body. One of them {the soul) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its 
•actions : but the other (God) without partaking of thorn, witnesses all events:^ 
MundakopanisJuid^ ch. the drd. 

“God as being resplendent and mo.st proximate to all creatures is styled the 
operator in the heart.” Miindnka the second. Section the 2nd, 

fUnder the Christian dispensation, worship through matter seems un- 
authorised ; John ch : IV. i;. 21 : “The hour cometh when ye shall, neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father, &o.” 23 : “But the 
hour comoth and now is, when the tnie worshippers shall worship the Father in 
Spirit and in truth. &c. ; although in the Judaical religion such worship was 
sanctioned, as appears from the Books of Leviticus and others, and even from 
the above quoted versos of the Gospel of John. 



HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS 


TO 

HIS COl’NTRYMliN 

WHO brijkvt: 

IN THE 

ONE TRUE GOD : 

BY 

PRUSUNNU KOOMAR THAKOOR 

CALCUTTA : 


1823. 



ADVERTIvSKMKNT 

My object in publishing this tract is to rcconmiend those to whom 
it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language in their religious 
intercourse with European Missionaries, either respecting them or the 
objects of their worship, however much this may be countenanced 
by the example oi some of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T. 



HUMBLE SUGGEvSTlONvS* 


Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that “God 
is ONE only without an equal,” and that “He cannot be known either 
“through the medium of language, thought, or vision how can he be 
“known except as existing, the origin and support of the universe ?” — 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
“He who is desirous of eternal happiness should regard another as he 
“regards himself, and the happiness and misery of another as his own,” 
ought to manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
coijjitrymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not all studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many among the ten classes of Sannymsis, and all the followers of Guru 
Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, &c., profess the 
religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable duty 
invariably to treat them as brethren. Not doubt should be entertained 
of their future salvation, merely because they receive instructions, and 
practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For Yajnav'alkya, 
with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hymns of the Vedas, has 
said, “The divine hymns Rik, Gatha, Punika, and Dukshahihiia, should 
besung ; because by their constant use man attains supreme beatitude.” 
“He who is skilled in playing on the lute (vina), who is intimately acquain- 
ted with the various tones and harmonies, and who is able to beat time 
in music, will enter without difficulty upon the road of sah'ation.” 
Again the Siva Dharma as quoted by Raghunandana, says,“He is reputed 
a Guru who according to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in 
Sanskrit whether pure or corrupt, in the current language of the country, 
or by any other means.” 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 
every sense one, and worship Him alone in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, should be regarded 
by us with affection, on the ground of the object of their worship being 
the same as ours. We should feel no reluctance to co-operate with 
them in religious matters, merely because they consider Jesus Christ 
as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; for oneness in the 
object of worship and sameness of religious practice should produce 
attachment between the worshippers. 


•Of this tract, as of some other pseudonymous ones, Baja Bammohun Boy 
was the real author. — £ d. 
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Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
self, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, vSon, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, with- 
out forming any external image, meditate upom Rama and other supposed 
incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, those among.st Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the vSupreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe Rama, 
&c., to be incarnations of G(kI, and form external images of tbMU. 
For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of foreigners 
are one and the same with those of the two similar sects among Hindoos, 
although they are clothed in a diffeient garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the oiiE living and 
true God, even then vve should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen : since it is almost ini])ossible, as 
every day's experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 



APPENDIX* 


Several of my friends having expressed a wish tv be possessed of 
copies of my Translation of the Vedas, and Coutrover.sies with those 
Brahmans who are advocates for idolatr>% I have collected for repnbli- 
cation such of those tracts as I could find, either among my own papers 
or those of my friends who hapjMjned to have brought them from India, 
and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their pur])ort, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or ])roperly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unknomi) to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his owm notions : wheiwe idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and jrerverts the true course of the intellect to ^'ain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hoM out pree-autions against framing a deitj- after 
human imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi- 
dually, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, they affirm, to 
lead an unbiassed inin<l to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is eveiy'where traced through 
the universe. The same Vedas represent rites and extenial worship 
addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capa('ity ; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, bene- 
voleme, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY 

London, July 23, 1832. 

P. S. — In all the following Translations, except the Cena Upanishad, the 
mode of spelling Sanskrit words in English, adopted by Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
has been observed. 


*Thi8 Introduction appears in the ‘Translation of several principal Books, 
Passages, and Texts of the Veds, and of some controversial wo/ks on Brahmunical 
Theology which Ramraohun Roy published in London in 1832. — ^Ed. 
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The Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
appointed in February, 1831, and re-appointed in June to consider the 
renewal of the Company's Charter, invited Raja Ramjnohun Roy to 
appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his evidence 
in the form of successive “Communications to the Board of Control/' 
which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were published by him 
in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the practical operation of 
the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India y etc. We have omitted the 
map which the author annexed to this volume. — Ed. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


India, anciently called the “Bharata V'arslia”* after the name 
of a monarch called “Bharata”t is bounded on its south by the sea ; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountains 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan ; on the north by a lofty and ex- 
tensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet ; and on the 
west partly by ranges of mountains, separating India from the ancient 
Persia," and extending towards the Western ,Sea, above the mouth of 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the 8th and 
35th degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of east 
longitude.^ 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different in- 
dividual ininces, who, though politically independent of, and hostile 
to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and commonly 
observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in tlie Sanskrit lan- 
guage, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land are separated 


’"Varsha” iinplies ti largo tract of continent, cut ofl' from other countries by 
natural boundaries, such as ocoaus, mountains, or oxtensive deserts. 

t “Bharata” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung from 
the ''Itidu-Vama'^ or the luniar race. 

tTho boundary mountains are interrupted on the east between 90^ and 
9P li. and lat. 20'^ and 2T Hence the countries to the east of the Bralunaputra, 
as Assam, Ava, 8iam, &c., as far as 102'* E, long, are by some authors considered as 
part of India, though beyond its natural limits ; and by European writers usually 
called “India beyond the Gauges.” There, #roiics of Sanskrit literature, and re- 
mains of Hindu temples are still found. Other ancient writers, however, con- 
sidered these countries as attached to China, the inhabitants having greater 
resemblance to the Cliinese in features. 

Tile western boundary mountains are in like manner broken at long, 
70° East, and at lat. 34'' North. Consequently the countries beyond that natural 
limit, such as Cabul and (/Ondahar, are supposed by some to be included in India, 
and by others in Persia. But many Hindu antiquities still exist there to corro- 
borate the former notion. — ^Not only the northern boundary mountains of India, 
but also those mountains wliich form the eastern and western limits of it, are by the 
ancient writers on India, tenned Himalaya, and considered branches of that great 
chain. “In the north direction is situated the prince of mountains, the ‘immortal 
Himalaya’ which immersing both in the eastern and western seas, stands on earth 
aa a standard of measure (or line of demarcation)”.— Kalidasa. 
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from each other by rivers, or hills, or sometimes by imaginary lines of 
demarcation. 

The part styled “the civilized,” in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.* 

The first is called “the civilized and sacred land” ;t which, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Indus at 34“ north and 72°25 east, in a 
south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26®30 north and 87°30 east, lies between this line and the 
northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22° north and 
73° east, to 25° north and 87°30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, Benares, 
the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north side of the 
Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India. The second division is 
nanied merely “the civilized land,” and is situated between the eastern 
and western coasts, terminating towards the east at the mouth of the 
Ganges, about 22“ north, and.87°30 east, and on the west towards the 
mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22° north, and 72°30, east, comprehend- 
ing the large province of Gujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the limits of tlie civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bhatata Varsha, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by Mlechchhas, or barbarians, and were therefore called bar- 
barous countries.^ 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 


*Manu, the most ancLont authority, thus defines their limits. “The lands 
lying as far as the eastern and as far as the western oceans, and between the moun- 
tains just mentioned (Himalaya and Vindhya) arc known to the wise by the name 
of “Aryavarta” or the land inhabited by respectable people.” Ch. II, v. 22. 

In his translation of this passage. Sir William Jones, by omitting to refer 
to the commentary, which substituhte the copulative Sanskrit particle “Cha" for 
“Eba," has thus translated this passage : “As far as the eastern and as far as the 
western oceans, between the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which 
the wise have named Aryavarta.” This rendered the description obscure, if not 
wholly unintelligible ; since the countries lying between these two ranges of 
mountains, are scarcely situated between the eastern and western seas. 

fBecause this division includes within it the tract which is called the Sacred 
Land, situated to the north of Delhi, thus described by Manu : “Between the two 
divine rivers Saraswati and Drishadwati, lies the tract of land which the sages 
have named Brahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods.” 

tA country, where the distinction of the four classes (Brahman, Kahatriya, 
Vaishya, and Sudra) is not observed, is known as "MleckchJia Desa' or “barbarous 
country,” as quoted by Baghunandana. 
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of numerous princes hostile towards each other,* and owing to the 
successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroying 
every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was at 
different jjeriods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from oite dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his thioiie 
in the centre of Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire f for nearly tu'o 
centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), under a variety 
of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendanc}' inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their dynasty, 
rather than on sound policy and military valour. Not only their crowns, 
but their lives also, depended on the good will of the nobles, who vir- 
tually assumed independence of the sovereign power, and each sought 
his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, all tlie southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the 
possession of the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a coxmtry into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred to 
British possession from the rule of a number of the rebellious nobility. 
While the greatest part of the northern provinces beyond the river 


’Compare the feeble state of Persia when ruled by several independent 
princes, with the formidable power she enjoyed when consolidated imder the em- 
pire of the Sufis, 

Direct your attontioii to a still nearer country, I anean England ; and 
compare the consequences formerly arising from her divided resources, with her 
present state of elevation vmder the subsisting union. 

tit may be considered as consisting of the following twenty provinces : 
Delhi, Lahore, Cashmere, Cabul, Candahar, Ajmere, Multan, Gujrat, Agra, Oudh, 
Allahabad, Behar, Bengal, Orissa, Malwah, Khandesh, Berar, Aurungabad, Gol- 
conda, Bejapoor. 



6 JUDICIAL AND REVBNUB SYSTEMS OE INDIA 

Sutlej has fallen into the hands of Runjeet Singh, the chief of a tribe 
commonly called Sikhs. 

Akbar the vSecond, present heir and representative of the imperial 
house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of “King of Delhi,” with- 
out either royal prerogative or power. 

Runjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and l-Uistern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles ; judicious in the discharge of pubUc duties, and 
affable in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional government 
being entirely foreign to his mind, he has necessarily followed the same 
system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing in the 
country. The government he has e.stabli.shed, although it be purely 
military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of res- 
pectable Knglislr merchants (commoirly) known by the name of the 
Honourable East India Company) first obtained their Charter of Pri- 
vileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to carry on trade 
with the East Indies ; and with respect to the particulars of their 
success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), and 
from several of his successors permission to e.stablish commercial fac- 
tories, as well as the enjoymeirt of protection, and various privileges 
in that country ; with relation further to their conquests, which com- 
mencing about the middle of the i8th century have extended over the 
greater part of India, — conquests principally owing to the dissensions 
and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and cliiefs, as well as 
to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modern improvements 
in the art of war, combined with the powerful assistance afforded to 
the Company by the naval and military forces of the crown of England, — 
I refer the reader to the modem histories of India,* such particulars 
and details being quite foreign to the object which 1 have for the present 
in view. 

The government of England, in the meantuue, received frequent 
intimations of the questionable character of the means by which their 
acquisitions had been obtained and conquests achievetl, and of the 


*J3ruce’s Annals ; Anderson’s History of Commerce in McPherson’s Annals ; 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Journal and Letters; Raynal's East and West Indies; Unne’s 
Historical fragments, and on the Uovornmont and people of Hindostan ; Dow’s 
History ; Malcohn’s Sketch of the political History of India ; Ditto, Central 
India; and Mill’s History of British India. 
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abuse of power committed by the Company’s servants,* who were sent 
out to India from time to time to rule the territory thus acquired : and 
the impression in consequence was that the immense, or rather incal- 
culable, distance, between India and England, impeding intercourse 
between the natives of the two countries, and the absence of efficient 
local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s executive 
officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential employers 
in England, might lead many of them to neglect or violate their duties 
and bring reproach on the national character. Under these apprehen- 
sions the British I’arliament in 1773, by 13th Geo. in, commonly 
called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial acquisitions by 
conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all correspondence 
connected with their civil or military government should be submitted 
to the consideration of the Ministers ; and subsequently in 1784, (by 
act 24th Creo. III. cap. 25) a Board of Commissioners was established 
by the crow'n as a control over the East India Company and the exe- 
cutive officers in India. The Board consists of a president, wffio usually 
has a .seat in the British cabinet, and of several members, honorar>' 
and otherwise, with a secretary and other requisite subordinate officers. 
This institution has answ'cred the purpose as far regards subjects of a 
general nature. 

The systeni of rule intioduced and acted on in India by the executive 
officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed nature — Euro- 
pean and Asiatic. The established usages of the country were for the 
most part adopted as the model of their conduct, in the discharge of 
political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modification at the dis- 
cretion of the local authority. In addition to the exercise of the sovereign 
power, power declared through policy to have been vested in them by the 
throne of Delhi, they continued to act in their commercial capacity with 
greater success than previous to their sovereignty^t In consideration of the 
■ extensive territories acquired by the Company in different parts of India, 
they deemed it advisable to establish three governments at the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay ; the tw'o latter being since, 
1773. subordinate to the first in matters of a political nature. 


♦They were generally relations and friends of the leading members of the 
company, twenty-four in number, called the “Directors,” first elected in 1709, 
and invested by the general body of the company with the power of managing 
their territorial possessions in India, as well as their commerce in the .East and 
West. 

tThe monopoly of salt has proved an immense source of revenue to them. 
Besides the factories of opium, silk, cloth, &c., have been established in many 
places favourably situated for commerce. 
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The Maiquis of Cornwallis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of government in Bengal in 1786.* He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material changes 
in every department, particularly in the revenue and judicial systems. 
These changes approximating to the institutions existing in England, 
are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body of the treatise gives a particular, account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive though partial, 
practical observation in regard to some of them, I felt inipressed with 
the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously encouraged and know- 
ledge widely diffused ; that mechanics were almo.st in a state of perfection, 
and politics in daily progress ; that moral duties were, on the whole, 
observ'ed with exemplary propriety notwithstand.ing the temptations 
incident to a state of high and luxurious refinement ; and that religion 
was spreading, even amid scepticism and. false philosophy. 

I was in consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit the Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeeded in sur- 
mounting the obstacles to my purpose, principally of a domestic nature ; 
and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 1830, I 
arrived in England on the <Sth of April following. The particulars of 
my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal which I intend to 
publish ; together with whatever has appeared to nie most worthy of 
remark and record in regard to the intelligence, riches and power, 
manners, customs, and especially the female virtue and excellence 
existing in this country. 

The question of the renewal of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Charterf being then under the consideration of the Government, and 
various individuals connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 


♦Since the formation of the Board of Commi.ssioners for tho affairs of 
the Crown has exorcised the right of selection in regard to tho Governor-General 
to be nominated by the Company. 

fThe Company’s Charter was last renewed by the Crown in 1813, with 
certain modifications, for a period of twenty years, and consequently expires in 
1833, unless previously renewed. 
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of that country, to deliver jiiy evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, I deem 
it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of prefixing 
these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with notes 
and replies to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions are 
deserving of notice. 


2 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON THE 

JUDICIAI, SYSTEM OF INDIA 


1. Question. Have you observed the operation of the Judicial 
System in India ? 

Answer. I have long turned my attention towards the subject, 
and possess a general acquaintance with the operation of that S3'stem, 
more particularly from personal experience in the Bengal presidency, 
where I resided. 

2. Q. Do you think that the system hitherto acted upon is calculated 
to secure justice ? 

A. The judicial system established in 1793, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was certainly well adapted to the situation of the country, and to the 
character of the people as well as of the Government, had there been 
a sufficient number of qualified Judges to discharge the judicial office, 
under a proper code of laws. 

3. Q. Explain particularly in what points you consider the practical 
operation of the system defective. 

A. Ill the want of a sufficient number of judges and magistrates, 
in the want of adequate qualification in many of them to discharge 
the duty in foreign languages, and in the want of a proper code of laws, 
by which they might be easily guided. 

4. Q. Can you explain what evils result from the want of a greater 
number of judges ? 

A. 1st : The courts being necessarily few in number in comparison 
to the vast tenitories under the British rule, many of the inhabitants 
are situated at so great a distance from them, that the poorer classes 
are in general unable to go and seek redress for any injury, particularly 
those who may be oppressed by their wealthier neighbours, possessing 
great local influence. 2ndly : The business of the courts is so heavy 
that causes often accumulate to such an extent, that many are neces- 
sarily pending some years before they can be decided ; an evil wliich 
is aggravated by subsequent appeals from one court to another, attended. 
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with further delay and increased expense.^ By this state of things 
wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent and oppressed in the 
same proportion discouraged, and often reduced to despair. 3rdly : 
Such a mass of business transacted in foreign languages being too much 
for any one individual, even the ablest and best-intentioned judge, 
may be disheartened at seeing before him a file of causes which 
he can hardly hope to overtake ; and he may therefore be thus 
induced to transfer a great part of the business to his native 
officers, who are not responsible, and who are so meanly paid for 
their services, that they may be expected to consult their own 
interests. 

5. Q. Will you inform us what evils arise from the want of due 
qualification in the judges ? 

A. It is but justice to state that many of the judicial officers 
of the company are men of the highest talents, as well as of strict in- 
tegrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, not being 
familiar with the laws of the people over whom they are called to ad- 
minister justice by these law^s, and the written proceedings of the court, 
answers, replies, rejoinders, evidence taken, and documents produced, 
being all conducted in a language which is foreign to them, they must 
either rely greatly on the interpretation of their native officers, or be 
guided by their own surmises or conjectures. In the one case, the 
cause will be decided by those who in point of rank and pay are so 
meanly situated, and who are not responsible to the government or 
public for the accuracy of the decision ; in the other case, a decision 
founded on conjecture must be very liable to error. Still, I am happy 
to observe that there are some judicial officers, though very few in 
number, whose judgment and knowledge of the native languages are 
such, that in cases which do not involve much intricacy and legal 
subtlety , they are able to form a correct decision independent of the 
natives around them. 

6. Q. Can you point out ivhat obstructions to the administration 
of justice are produced by the want of a better code of laws ? 

A. The regulations published from year to year by the local 
government since 1793, which serve as instructions to the courts, are 
so voluminous, complicated, and in manj' instances, either too concise 
or too exuberant, that they are generally considered not a clear and 
easy guide , and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws administered in 
conjunction with the above regulations, being spread over a great 
number of different books of various and sometimes doubtful autho- 
rity, the judges, as to law points, depend entirely on the interpretations 
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of their native lawyers, whose conflicting legal opinions have intro- 
duced. great perplexity into the administration of justice.^ 

7. Q. Is there any other impediment to the fair administration of 
justice besides these you have stated ? 

A. The first obstacle to the administration of justice is, that 
its administrators and the persons among whom it is administered 
have no common language. 2ndly, That owing partly to thi^; cause 
and also in a great measure to the difference of manners, &c., the com- 
munication between these two parties is very limited ; in consequence 
of which the judges can with the utmost difficulty acquire an adequate 
knowledge or the real nature of the grievances ot the persons seeking 
redress, or of the real character and validity of the evidence by which 
their claims are supported or o])posed. jrdly. That there is not the 
same relation between the native pleaders and the judge as between 
the British bar and the bench. 4thly, The want of publicity owing 
to the absence of reports and of a public press, to take notice of the 
proceedings of the courts in the interior : consequently there is no 
superintendence of public opinion to watch whether the judges attend 
their courts once a day or once a w'eek, or wiiether they attend to 
business six hours or one hour a day, or their mode of treating the 
parties, the witnesses, the native i>leaders or law officers, and others 
attending the courts — as w'ell as the principles on which they conduct 
their proceedings and regulate their decisions ; or whether in fact they 
investigate and decide the causes themselv'es, or leave the judicial 
business to their native officers and dependants. (In pointing out the 
importance of the fullest publicity being afforded to judicial proceed- 
ings by means of the press, 1 have no reference to the question of a free 
press, for the discussion of local politics, a point on which I do not 
mean tp touch). 5thly, The great prevalence of perjury, arising partly 
from the frequency with which oaths are administered in the courts, 
having taken from them the awe with w'hich they were formerly re- 
garded, partly from the judges being often unable to detect i,mpositious 
in a foreign language, and to discriminate nicely the value of evidence 
amongst a people with whom they have in general so little communi- 
cation ; and partly from the evidence being frequently taken, not by the 
judge himself but by his native officers (Amlahs), whose good will is 
often secured beforehand by both parties, so that they may not 
endeavour to detect their false evidence by a strict examination. 
Under these circunistances the practice of perjury has grown so pre- 
valent that the facts sworn to by the different parties in a suit are 
generally directly opposed to each other, so that it has become almost 
impossible to ascertain the truth from their contradictory evidence. 
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6tlily, That the prevalence of perjury has again introduced the practice 
of forgery to such an extent as to render the administiation of justice 
still more intricate and perplexing, ythly, The want of due publicity 
being given to the regulations which stand at present in place of a code 
of laws. From their being very voluminous and expensive, the com- 
munity generally have not the nvcans of purchasing them ; nor have 
they a sufficient opportunit}' of consulting oi copying them in the 
judicial and revenue offices where they are kept. As these are usually 
at a distance from the populous parts of the town, only professional 
persons or parties engaged in suits or official business are in the habit 
of attending these offices. 8thly, and lastly. Holding the proceedings 
in a language foreign to the judges, as well as to the parties and to the 
witnesses. 

8 , Q. In what language are the proceedings of the courts conducted? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the 

former Muhanmiadan rulers, of whom this was the court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges, the parties, and the witnesses sufficiently well 
acquainted with that language to understand the proceedings readily? 

A I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some oi the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
conversant with that language. 

10. Q. Would it be advantageous to substitute the English language 
in the courts, instead of the Persian ? 

A. The English language would have the advantage of being 
the vernacular language of the jud.ges. With regard to the native 
iiiliabitants, it would no doubt, in the nicantime, Imve the same dis- 
advantage as the Persian ; but its gradual introduction in the courts 
would still, notwithstanding, jjrove ultiniately beneficial to them by 
promoting the study of English. 

11. Q. Docs the native bar assist the judge, and form a check on the 
accuracy of the decisions? 

A. It is no doubt intended to answer this most useful purpose, 
and does so to some extent ; but, from the cause alluded to above 
' (Ans. 7. No. 3), not to the extent that is neces.«ary to secure the prin- 
ciples o^ justice. 

12. Q. Do the judges treat tht native pleaders with the consideration 
and respect due to their office ? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior courts with the 
consideration due to their office. 

13. Q. To what do you attribute it that the bar is not treaded with 
respect ? 

A. The native pleaders are so unfortunately situated from there 
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being such a gieat distance betw'een them and the judges who belong 
to the rulers of the country, and from not being of the same profession, 
or of the same class as the judges, and having no prospect of promotion 
as English barristers have, that they are treateel as an inferior cmte of 
persons. 

14. Q. Do not the native judicial officers employ' i under the judge 
assist him in his proceedings? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. What kind of assistance do they render to the judge ? 

A. They read the proceedings, viz. bill (darkli'ast, or arzi), 
answers, reidies, rejoinders, and other papers produced in the court ; 
they write the proceedings and depositions of the witnesses ; and 
very often, on account of the weight of business, the judge emploj^s 
them to take the depositions of the witne.sses ; sometimes they make 
abstracts of the depositions and other long papers, and lay them be- 
fore the judge for his decision. 

16. Q. Are they made responsible with the judge for the proceedings 
held ? 

A. They are responsible to the judge, but not to the government 
or the public. 

17. Q. Are not the judges assisted also by Hindu and Muhammedan 
lawyers, appointed to act as interpreters of the law ? 

A. They are ; learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courts to give their opinion on the Hindu and Muhammedan 
law points which jnay arise in any case. 

18. Q. Are natives of the country empowered to decide causes of any 
description ? 

A. Yes ; there are native Munsifs, or commissioners, for the 
decision of small debts ; and Sudder Ameens who are authorised to 
try causes under five hundred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moveable property. 

19. Q. Are they qualified to discharge the duties entrusted to them ? 

A. Many of them are fully qualified ; and if proper care can 
be taken in the selection, all the situations might be filled with well- 
quglified persons. 

20. Q. What is your opinion of the general character and conduct 
of the judges in their official capacity as such ? 

A. I am happy to state that in my humble opinion the judicial 
branch of the service is at present almost pure ; and there are among 
the judicial servants of the Company gentlemen of such distinguished 
talents, that from their natural abilities, even without the regular 
study of the law, they commit very few, if any, errors in the adminis- 
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tration of justice. Others are not so well gifted, and must therefOTe 
rely more on the representations of their native officers, and being free 
from any local chex'k on theii public conduct, their regularity, attention 
to business, and other judicial habits, are not equal to the wishes of 
their employers, nor calculated to give general satisfaction. ^ 

21. Q. Do they borrow money to any extent from the natives? 

A. Formerly they horroweel to a great amount ; at present this 
practice is discouraged. 

22. Q. Why are the natives prevailed upon to lend to th^ judges, and 
other civilians, money to such an extent ? 

A. Natives not having any hope of attaining direct consideration 
from the Government by their merits or exertions, are sometimes in- 
duced to accommodate the civil servants with money, by the hope of 
securing their patronage for their frientls and relatives, the judges and 
others having many situations directly or indirectly in their gift ; 
sometimes by the hope of benefiting by their friendly disposition when 
the natives have estates under their jurisdiction ; and sometimes to 
avoid inclining the hostility of the judge, who, by Regulation IX of 
1807, is empowered not only to imprison, but inflict corporal punish- 
ment, by his own authority under certain legal pretences on any native, 
whatever his respectability may be. 

23. Q. What is your opinion of the judicial character and conduct 
of the Hindu and Muhammedan lawyers attached to the courts? 

A. Among the Muhammedan lawyers I have met with some 
honest men. The Himlu lawyers are in general not well spoken of, 
and they d.o not enjoy much of the confidence of the public. 

24. Q. What is your opinion of the official character and conduct 
of the subordinate native judicial officers? 

A. Considering the trifling salaries which they enjoy, from 10, 
20, 30, or 40 rupees to 100 rupees a month (the last being the allowance 
of the head nativ^e officer only), and the expenses they must incur, in 
supporting some respectability of appearance, besides maintaining 
their families ; (the keeping of a palankeen alone must cost the head- 
man a sum of between 20 and 30 rupees per month), and considering 
.also the extent of the power which they must possess, from their situa- 
tions and duties as above explained (Q. 15), and the immense sums 
involved in the issue of causes pending in the courts, it is not to be 
expected that the native officers, having such trifling salaries, at least 
many of them, should not avail themselves sometimes of their official 
influence, to promote their own interests./ 

25. Q. What is your opinion of the professional character and conduct 
of the pleaders ? 
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A. Many pleaders of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are men of 
the highest respectability and legal knowledge, as tiie judges are very 
select in their appointment, and treat them in a way which makes 
them feel that they have a character to support. Those of the pro- 
vincial courts of appeal are also generally respectable, and competent 
to the discharge of their duties. In the Zillah courts some respectable 
pleaders may also be met with, but proper persons foi that office are 
not always very carefully selected ; and in general, I may observe, 
that the pleaders are held in a state of too much dependence by the 
judges, particularly in the inferior courts, which must incapacitate 
them from standing up firmly in support of the rulse of the court. 

26. Q. Is bribery and corruption ever practised in the judicial depart- 
ment, and to what extent? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent native inhabitants 
generally con fidence in the purity of the Company’s courts and the accuracy 
of their decisions : and have the native community confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the subordinate judicial ofilcers ? 

A. Whilst such evils exist as I have above noticed, in my reply 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, the respectable 
and intelligent native inhabitants cannot be expected to have confi- 
dence in the general operation of the judicial system.^ 

29. Q. Are the judges influenced in their decision by their native 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in the native languages, and 
in the Regulations of govenimcnt, must necessarily be very much 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those wffio dislike to undergo 
the fatigue and restraint of business, which to Europeans is still more 
irksome in the sultrj' climate of India. 

30 Q. Can you suggest any mode of removing the several defects you 
have pointed out in the judicial system ? 

A. As European judges in India are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactorily, independent of native assistance, 
from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the languages, manners, 
customs, habits, and practices of the people, and as the natives who 
possess this knowledge have been long accustomed to subordination 
and indifferent treatment, and consequently have not the power of 
commanding respect from others, unless joined by Europeans, the 
only remedy which exists, is to combine the knowledge and experience 
of the native with the dignity and firmness of the European. This 
principle has been virtually acted upon and reduced to practice since 

3 
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1793, though in an imperfect manner, in the constitution of the courts 
of circuit, in which the Mufti (native assessor), has a voice with the 
judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with him on the 
bench. This arrangement has tolerably well answered the purpose 
of government, which has not been able to devise a better system in 
a matter of such importance as the decision of questions of life and 
death, during the space of forty years though it has been continually 
altering the systems in other branches. It is my humble opinion, 
therefore, that the appointment of such native assessors should be 
reduced to a regular system in the civil courts. They should be ap- 
pointed by government for life, at the recommendation of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, which should select them carefully, with a view to 
their character and qualifications, and allow them to hold their situa- 
tions during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 to 400 
rupees per mensem./ They should be responsible to the government 
as well as to the public for their decisions, in the same manner as the 
European judges, and correspond directly with the judicial secretary. 
A casting voice should be allowed to the European judge, in appointing 
the native officers, in case of difference of opinion ; the native assessor, 
however, having a right to record his elissent. These assessors should 
be selected out of those natives who have been already employed for 
a period of not less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (Zillali 
Court Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial 
department.* 

Par. 2. This measure would reniove the evils pointed out in the 
answers to Q. 5 and to Q. 7, Nos, i, 2 and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5, 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as well as 
provide against the evils referred to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of 
justice efficient and as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to 
remove the possibility of any undue influence which a native assessor 
might attempt to exercise oir the bench under a European judge of 
insufficient capacity, as well as to do away the vexatious delays and 
grievous suffering attending appeals, it is necessary to have recourse 
to trial by jury, as being the only effectual check against corruption, 
which, from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, 
has become ^so notoriously prevalent in India. This measure would 
be an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 

“The native judicial officers are generally versed in Persian, and therefore 
the proceedings hitherto generally held in that language would bo familiar to 
them. 
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5 and 7, Nos. 1,2,3 and 5, 6, 8 and also in the replies to Query 4, Nos. 2 
and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Par. 4. With a view to remove tlie evils arising from want of 
publicit>‘ of the Regulations, as noticed in No. 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three copies in each of the principal native languages 
used in that part of the country should be kept in a building in the 
populous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a small 
salary, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and copy 
them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this would 
not amount to two pourrds a month for each station, and the benefits 
of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In order to reniedy the evils arising from the distance 
of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. i, I beg to suggest 
as follows : The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners for the 
decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or immoveable 
propert3^ are at present stationed at the same place where the zillah 
judge holds his court, and iffaints are at first laid before the judge, 
who turns them over to one of these commissioners at his own dis- 
cretion ; consequently they afford no remedy for the great distance 
of the courts from many under their jurisdicton, as this often embraces 
a circle of 60 or 80 miles. 1 therefore propose that these Sudder Ameens 
should be stationed at proportionate distances in different parts of 
the district, so that suitors may not have to travel far from their homes 
to file their bills and afterwards to .seek and obtain justice ; and that 
one of the assistants of the judge should be stationed in a central 
position which might enable him (without any additional charge to 
government as I shall hereafter show) to visit and personally superin- 
tend these Ameens. when the judge’s station is on or near the^ border 
of his district. If it is otherwise situated, one of the assistants of the 
judge may remain at the head station with the judge, and superintend 
the conmiissioners nearest to him, while another assistant being stationed 
at an appropriate distance, may superintend those who are more 
remotely situated from the first assistant. There will thus be as com- 
plete a check over them as under the present system, and justice will 
be brought home to the doors of a great majority of the inhabitants 
of each district, since causes under 500 rupees are exceedingly numerous 
in every Zillah or City Court. 

Par. 6. These assistants may, at the same time, be very usefully 
employed in checking the dreadfully increasing crime of forgery, by 
which the course of justice is now so very much impeded in the judicial 
courts. Written documents of a diametrically opposite nature are, 
as is well known, constantly laid before these courts, and serve to con- 
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found justice and perplex a conscientious bench. Therefore under 
the proposed system of assistant judges’ courts in two different quarters 
of a district, I would recommend, as highly necessary and expedient 
to check materially the practice of forgery, that parties to any deed 
should be required, in order to render the same valid, to produce it 
in open court before the nearest assistant judge, within a certain number 
of days from the time of its execution. This rule should apply* to all 
sorts of deeds, contracts and agreements regarding property above 
KX) rupees in value, such as wills and bills of sale, &c,, and money 
bonds for debts payable at a certain period beyond six months, and 
upon receiving a fee of froni one to tv\o rupees according to its im- 
portance, the assistant judge, after ascertaining the identity of the 
parties in ojien court, should inunediately affix his signature as witness 
to the deed and retain a coj)}’ of the same in a book of record kept on 
purpose, duly authenticated and markeel to prevent the possibility of 
interpolation, or any other species of fraud. The sum above allowed 
as a fee on registering, with a small fixed charge per page for retaining 
a copy, w'ould be more than sufficient to rcjiiunerate anv extra trouble 
atten^ng the duty and the labour of transcribing. ^ To induce the 
proprietors of land and other resjrectable persons to appear without 
reluctance in open court on such occasions, they should be invariably 
treated with the respect due to their rank. Further to encourage the 
pubhc to have papers registered, and to satisfy the government that 
no iniproper delay takes place in registering them, as well as to prevent 
the copyists from extorting perquisites, a book should be kept in which 
the party presenting a paper should in open court enter a memorandum 
of the day and hour on w'lrich he presented it for registration, and of 
the day and hour when it was produced and returned to him. This 
system would materially reniedy the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, 
No. 6. ^ ' 

lai. 7- fhe assistant judges should also receive appeals from 
the Sudder Ameens, and try them in conjunction with a native assessor 
appointed by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on a salary smaller than 
that of the judges assessor, that is; perhaps not exceeding 200 rupees 
a month. In the event of difference of opinion between the assessor 
and the assistant judge on any case, it should be appealable to the 
Zillah judge, whose decision should be final ; and as the Sudder Ameens 
are now paid from the duties on the stamps used and the fees received 
on the papers filed, so the assistant judges' assessor may be paid, in the 
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sajne manner from the fees and stamps imposed on the appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant judge, though not empowered to interfere 
with the police ofiicers of the interior in the discharge of their duties, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written complaints 
of any abuse of their power from persons who feel themselves op- 
pressed by the police, and to forward the same to tUt. head magistrate 
of the district for his investigation ; as very often the poor villagers 
or peasants are oppressed by the local police officers, but despair of 
any relief, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a dis- 
tance to the station to seek redress. 

31. Q. Is trial by jury (or any thing resembling it) resorted to at 
present in any case? 

A. The principle of juries under certain niodificatioiis has from 
the most remote perio<ls been well understood in this country under 
the name of Puncliayet. 

32. Q. What is the difference between the Jury system and the Punchayet? 

A. The Punchayet exists on a very defective plan at present, 

because the jurors (members of the Punchayet) are not regular in their 
meetings, have no power to compel the attendance of witnesses, unless 
by appealing to the court ; they have no judge to preside at their meetings 
and direct their proceedings, and are not guarded in any manner from 
partiality or private influence. They are in fact at present only arbi- 
trators appointed by the court with coirsent of the parties in a cause, 
each party nominating one arbitrator and the judge a tliird ; and some- 
times both parties agree to refer the decision of the case to one arbitrator. 

33. Q. Why and when was the Punchayet system discouraged ? 

A. It has not been totally discouraged, but rather placed on a 
different footing. In former days it w'as much more important in its 
functions. It was resorted to by parties at their own option, or by the 
heads of tribes, who assumed tlie right of investigation and decision 
of differences ; or by the goveninient, which handed over causes to a 
Punchayet. 

34. Q. Do you really think the introduction of any system of Jury 
trial or Punchayet would be beneficial? 

A. Undoubtedly, as shewn by the 3rd Par. of my answer to 
Question 30. Since a Pimchayet composed of the intelligent and res- 
pectable inhabitants, under the direction of a European judge to preserve 
order, and a native judge to guard against any private influence, is the 
only tribunal which can estimate properly the whole bearings of a case, 
with the validity of the documentary evidence, and the character of the 
witnesses, who could have little chance of imposing false testimony upon 
such a tribunal. 
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35. Q. Do you think it would be acceptable to the inhabitants ? 

A. As the Punchayet even in its present very imperfect form 
is still practised by the inhabitants, it would without doubt be much 
more so, were it reduced to a regular system, guarded by proper checks, 
and dignified by judicial forms, which would inspire tbe whole 1 om- 
munity with higher respect and confidence for this ancient institution. 
But whatever length its popularity may go, it is the only system by 
which the present abuses consisting of perjury, forgery, and corruption 
can be removed. 

36. Q. Will you explain, in detail, the modification of the Punchayet- 
jury system which you think best suited to the circumstances of the country ? 

A. I am of opinion that the Punchayet system should be adopted 
in conjunction with the jjlan above stated. (Q. 30). It would be easy 
to adapt it to the object in view, without imposing any heavy duty 
on the respectable portion of the native colnnlunity^ Three jurymen, 
or at most five, would, I conceive, answer the purpose as well as a greater 
number, and any zillah (district) could easily supply a list from wliich 
these might be taken without inconvenience. Three times the number 
required for sitting on a trial should be summoned, and the persons 
actually to serve should be taken by lot, so that neither the judges nor 
the parties may be able to know beforehand what persons will sit on 
the trial of a cause. The general list of jury^men should be as numerous 
as the circumstances of the city or zillah (district) will admit. It 
should be prepared by the European judge at the station, and altered 
and amended by him from time to time as rnay seem proper and re- 
quisite. He may'' easily select well qualified juries from respectable 
and intelligent natives known to be versed in judicial subjects, who 
reside in considerable numbers at every station. A necessary con- 
comitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the sole use of the 
vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the Persian language 
in proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered as possible, 
and tbe jury should be kept apart and required to decide without 
separating, as in the English courts of law'. In a trial thus conducted 
the resort to appeal will cease to be useful, and for the purposes of 
justice, need only be allowed where there is a difference of opinion 
betwixt the bench and the jury. For, where judge and jury are un- 
animous, an appeal would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on the part of the 
inferior court, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

37. Q. Do you think the natives of the country qualified to discharge 
judicial functions of this nature, and from what class would you select 
the jurors ? 
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A. They are assuredly qualified, as I observed before, in au.swer 
to Query 19, and the jurors at present may be judiciously selected 
from retired pleaders (wakils) and retired judicial officers, from agents 
employed by private individuals to attend the court (mukhtars) who 
are generally well qualified, and from the other intelligent and res- 
pectable inhabitants as above observed (Answer to Q, 30 and 36). To 
avoid any undue bias or partiality, both parties in a suit should have 
a right of objecting to any juiyman, who can be shewn to have an 
interest in the cause, or particular connection with either patty. 

38. Q. Do you think the natives competent and eligible to all judicial 
situations, or only subordinate ones ? 

A. As many of them, even under the present manifold dis- 
advantages, already discharge all the judicial functions, even the most 
arduous (see Q. 15), it will not be very difficult, 1 think, w'itlr proper 
management, to find epuilified persons amongst the natives for any 
duty that may be assigned to them. Many, however, as in other 
countries, are only fit for subordinate situations. 

39. Q. What advantage do you conceive this Puiichayet-jury system 
would possess over the judicial system now established ? 

A. First, from the thorough knowledge of the native character 
possCvSsed by such a tribunal, and of the language of the parties and 
witnesses, it would not be so liable to error in its decision. Secondly, 
the jury^ would be guarded from undite influence by the judge and his 
assessors. Thirdly, it would guard the assessor from the use of undue 
inflirerrce. I'orrrthly , it w ould secure the dispatch of business, and the 
jrrevention of delay, and of the rreed of appeals. The checking of 
perjury and forgery may also reasonably be hoped from it, besides 
marry other advantages already pointed out. 

40. Q. Are the provincial courts of appeal conducted on the same 
principles as the district courts to which you have referred ? 

A. As they are presided over by gentlemen of more experience 
and longer residence in the country, these courts are generally con- 
ducted w'itlr greater regularity . 

41. Q. What is the nature of the difference existing between them? 

A. Under the Bengal Presidertcy, in causes above 10,000 rupees, 

the action must be laid in the provirreial court of appeal, and may be 
decided by orre judge. This court takes cognizance also of any case of 
irrferior amount below' 10,000 rupees, which may be carried to it by appeal 
from the decisiorr of or proceedings held by, the judge of the city or 
district court, and from these provincial appeal courts, appeals can only 
be made to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, the highest civil tribunal. 
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42. Q, Can you point out any defects in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, 
and their remedies? 

A. Government has always been very careful in its selection 
of judges for the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, both as regards their ability 
and integrity ; and they are fully competent to remove any defects which 
may exist in the couit over which they preside. It is, however, highly 
desirable that judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut should have the 
power of issuing the writ of habeas corpus, on seeing sufficient grounds 
for the exercise of this peculiar power, according to the practice of the 
English courts. But when the person imprisoned is situated at a greater 
distance from tire Sudder courts tlian fifty' miles, the judges of this court, 
to save useless expense, might direct one of the circuit judges, on whom 
they could best rely, to investigate the case, and re])ort to them. 

43- Q- What other duties are assigned to the judges of the provincial 
courts ? 

A. They are a medium of communication between the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut and the inferior courts, and are also judges of circuit. 

44. O. How many provincial courts are there ? 

A. There are six provincial courts in the provinces attached 
to the Bengal Presidency, viz., that of Calcutta, Dhacca, Moorshedabad, 
Patna, Benares, and Bareilly. 

45- Q- the- judges of the provincial courts still judges of 

circuit ? 

A. No ; they’ were so formerly; but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from Ihem 
to the revenue commissioners. 

46. • Q. Does any inconvenience arise from making the revenue commi- 
ssioners also judges of circuit ? 

A. Such an union of office is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highe.st importance, being 
irrvested with the power of life and death, and imprisonment during life 
in chains, the infliction of corporal punishment, and the confiscation 
of property'. He is, besides, charged, with the preservation of peace and 
good order in several extensive districts ; and it is morally impossible, 
therefore, that he can fulfil the expectation of Government arid the public, 
rf his attention be at the same time engrossed and distracted by political, 
commercial, or revenue transactions. In criminal suits, moreover, he 
labours under a peculiar disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar 
cotnposed of persons of liberal education, or by a body of honest, intelli- 
gent and irrdependent jurors. The former often proves of essential ser- 
vice to the bench in the king’s court, by able expositions of the law as 
applicable to every case, by great acuteness in cross-examining witnessess, 
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and in the detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury 
is universally acknowledged. 

Par. 2. Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the circuit, one or two of them used to remain 
at the station, to attend to the necessary current business, w^hile the 
others, (one, or sometimes two) were 011 circuit Ium on the piesent 
system, the commissioner of revenue being also judge of circuit, when 
he goes on circuit, all references to him, by the collectors under his 
jurisdiction, often remain unanswered, and the most important matters 
in the revenue business are entirely suspended for months together. 
Although the former Mohammedan governments w^ere subject to the 
charge of indifference about the administration of justice, they yet 
perceived the evils liable to arise from an union of revenue and judicial 
duties. No judge or judicial officer enipoW'ered to try capital crimes 
(as Cazees or Muftis), was ever suffered to become a collector of revenue. 

I^ar. 3. The sej^aration of these twv) offices has also been 
established by long ])ractice under the Pritisli gf)vernment, being one 
of the leading princi])les of the system introduced b\ Lord Cornw^allis. 
Accordingly those young civilians w'ho attached themselves to the, 
revenue line of the service*, have advanced by successi\^e steps in that 
line ; wliile those again who preferred, the judicial, have been in like 
manner continued and promoted through the different grades in that 
dei)artment of j)ubHc duty. Tliercfore, by overturning this system, 
a gentleman nun now })e a])])ointed to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, who never before tried the most trivial cause ; and another to 
superintend the collectors of revenue, to whose duties he has been all 
his life a stranger. Mr. Iv K. Ihirwell, Revenue Connnissioiier and 
Judge of Circuit of the 24-Purguiinalis, Baraset, jessore and Burrisal, 
is an exam])Ic of the former ca.se ; and Mr. H. Braddon, Revenue 
Commissioner and Judge of Circuit of Burdwaii, Jungul Muhal, and 
Hooghly, is an instance of the latter.* 

Par. 4. The remedy I beg to i3ro])ose, without further expense 
attending the establishment, is to separate the duties betw^een two 
distinct sets of officers, and double the jurisdiction of each. By this 
arrangement each gentleman discharging one class of duties wmuld 
find them more easy and siniple, though the field embraced was more 
extensiv^e, and the expense w'ould be the same as under the present 
system. 

Par. 5. The duties of judges and magistrates are not so in- 
compatible as those of the judges of circuit and the commissioners of 


*Vide the Directories containing the list of civil servants in Bengal. 

4 
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revenue ; but still sei>aratiou of these duties is advisable on account 
of the great weight of the business in the Zillah and city courts. There- 
fore these two offices (the office of judge and that of jnagistrate) should 
be exercised by different individuals. However, the nmgistrates 
should assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or orders as 
they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices of judge 
and magistrate are separate. 

47 - Q- What delay generally fakes place in the decision of causes? 

A. In the Zillah courts a cause may be irending on an average 
about two or three years ; in the courts of appeal four or five years ; 
and in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut the same period. But if the property" 
in di.spute amount to the value of alrout 50,000 rupees, so as to admit 
of an appeal to the king in council, the ])robable ])crind of delay in the 
decision of such an appeal is better known to the antlioritics here than 
to myself. 

48. Q. What is the cause of such delay ? 

A. It niu.st be acknowledged that irregnlarity in attending the 
discharge of the judicial duties, anel the want of proj)er discipline or 
, control over the judicial officers are the rnain caust s of obstruction 
in the dispatch of the judicial business ; and these daily growing evils 
in every branch of the judicial establishment have, in a great measure, 
defeated the object which the gor’ernnient had in \ icw in establishing 
it. For example, a bill of cojnplaint written on stanijr, the first jjaper 
in a suit, cannot easily be got on the file unless it be accompanied with 
some perquisite to the native recorder, whose duty it is to ascertain, 
first, whether the sum in dispute correspond with the value of the 
stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute or a week, just 
as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case is the same with 
respect to the issuing of the summonses prejrared by another native 
officer, to commaird the attendance of the person sued, either in person 
or by a pleader to put in his answer. , Summonses, subpoenas, and 
the processes of the provincial courts are issued against individuals 
through the judge of the district in which they reside, and a certain 
period is always allowed for serving these processe.s ; but neither are 
the Zillah judges, whose time is otherwise fully occupied, punctual in 
observing those subordinate duties, nor does the higher court, which 
is occupied by other important business, take any eaily notice of the 
expiration of the time allowed for making the return. The parties 
are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly understanding not only 
with the officers of the provincial court, but also with those of the Zillah 
or city court. Whether the defendant attends immediately or long 
after the time allowed him, or whether he files his answer within the 
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regular prescribed period, or a year afterwards, is treated as if practi- 
cally iiinuaterial. But delay unintentionally allowed to the parties 
in filling the requisite i)apers and in producing their documents and 
witnesses, is the too frequen.t source of great abuses ; as the oj^portunity 
thus afforded by delay is embraced to invent stories and forge docu- 
ments in support of them, to procure false witnesses and to instruct 
them in the manner that appears best calculated to serve the purposes 
in view. 

Par. 2. Moreover, some of the judges are very irregular in calling 
on causes, choosing any day and any time that suits their convenience 
to occupy the bench singly. The plead.ers, being natives of the countr}', 
have little or no influence over the conduct of the judges to prevent 
such irregularities, and dare not hint dissatisfaction. 

Par. 3. I would suggest, with a view to remove irregularities 
originating in a want of oflicial control, without disregard to economy, 
that the head writer in eacli court be required to discharge this duty 
with some extra remuneration for the same, and be made strictly res- 
ponsible under an adequate penalty, with proper sureties for hisconduct, 
liable, jointly with him, for any fine he may incur, by want of punctua- 
lity proved against him by either party, on complaint to the judge of 
the court, or of a superior court, or to the judicial secretary. 

Par. 4. This superintendent or clerk of the papers should be 
required to iihice on the file in open court bills of complaint as well as 
answers and rejilies, &c., within the period prescribed in Regulation IV 
of 1793. These should not be admittcil to the records after the time 
allowed, unless the judge, on motion publicly made, find sufficient 
reason for prolonging the period, sa>' a week or two in particular cases. 

Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that 
no delay takes ])lace in issuing summonses, subpoenas, and other process 
of the court ; and that the day on which these are ordered to be issued , 
and the day on which their return is expected should be correctly re- 
gistered in a separate book kept on purpose. 

Par. 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten- 
dent of the papers .should immediately submit the circumstance to the 
notice of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose- 
cutor, the judge ought immediately to ])ronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed ex parte without allowing the neg- 
lect to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, the 
clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to the 
superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forleiting his situation. 
A separate register of the returns should also be kept, as well as a register 
shewing the time when the defendant’s answer must be filed — say one 
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month from the day when the summonses are served, as is the case 
with equity suits in Calcutta ; also shewing the hours during which 
the judge may attend on jniblic duty, and likewise his occasional ab- 
sence from court with the alleged cause thereof. The superintendent 
should transmit monthly a cojiy of each register, with his own remarks, 
to government through the secretary in the judicial department, for 
its particular attention to every breach of regularity there in nientioned.^ 

Par. 7. With a view to the same end, every' person who chooses 
should have a right to be jirescnt during the trial of causes in any court : 
the courts, as is generally the ca.se at present, should be so constructed 
as to afford facilities for a considerable nunilier of jiersons liearing and 
witnessing the whole jiroceedings ; any one who chose should be en- 
titled to make notes of tlie same and publish them, or cause them to 
be published, in any' manner he may' think jiroper for general informa- 
tion, subject to prosecution for intentional error or inisrepre.sentation 
that might be judicially prov'ed against hijn before a com])etent tribunal, 
and to incur such jreualty' as it might award. This measure would 
tend to remove the e\'il jxhnted out in an.swer to Query' 7,. No. 4. 

4q. Q. Whal numher of causes may be pending al one lime, and im- 
disposed of in the district courts and courts of appeal ? 

A. This depends partly on the comparatix e rlegree of industry 
and atterrtion to business bestowed by' the judicial officers, partly orr 
the exterrt of the district, atrd amourrt of busiiress within tire jurisdic- 
tiorr of the resjrective courts. However the average number of causes 
perrdirrg irray be ascertairred by' a refererree to the registers kept, which 
are rrot at pre.serrt accessible to me. My irnpressiorr is that in some 
elistricts they are very rruirrerous. But to shew how' much the vigi- 
lance arrd activity of a public officer may' accornpli.sh, everr in so ex 
terrsive a district as ITooghly, I may rnerrtion that there, urrder Mr. D. 
C. Srrrith, every case is decided irr the course of four, live or six morrtbs. 
In the corrrts of appeal the causes perrdirrg are very' numerous. Coir- 
scierrtious and active as Mr. Smith is, he is ofterr obliged, from the 
pressure of busirress, judicial arrd magisterial, to authorise his native 
judicial officers to' take the elepo.sitiorrs of witrresses irr the civil suits. 

50. Q. Could the number of appeal cases he reduced without any 
disadvantage ? 

A. Yes, certairrly' rrot orrly without disadvarrtage but with great 
positive advarrtage. ist. By' introducing a ntore regular system of 
fthng papers arrd brirrging orr causes, as above suggested, irr arrswei to 
Q. 48. 2nd, By the aid of a jrrry and joint native judge, as proposed 
in reply to Q. 30. 3rd, By allowring of no appeal unless when there 
is a difference of opinion irr the zillah or city court in giving sentence. 
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as noticed in reply to the Query 36. By these means the business 
would be at once conducted with more accuracy ; so many litigious 
suits would not occur ; and there would be very little need of api)eals 
to revise the decisions. 

51. Q. Hm the right of appeal to the King in Council proved beneficial 
or olherimse ? 

A. Owing to the vast distance, the hern \ tx];ense, and the 
very great delay which an ai)peal to hhigland necessarily involves, 
owing also to the inaccuracies in the translations of tlie papers pre- 
pared after decision and sent to this coiin.try, and to other causes, I 
think the right of ai)peal to the king in council is a great source of evil 
and mirst continue to be so, unless a s])ecilic court of a-|)])cal be created 
liere expressly for Indian a])peal causes al)ove 10,000/. At the same 
time to remove the inaccuracies above noticed, three qiialiiitd 2>ersons 
(a ]vuro2)ean, a Mussahnaii, and a Hindu) should be noniiiiated joint 
translators, and the translations should be ftiniislied within one year 
from the conclusion of the proceedings in India, and both ])arties should 
be allowed to examine the accuracy of the translations thus i)re])ared.* 
ihit if the ap].)ellant neglect to pay the fees of translation within two 
months after the decision, the ajqjcal should be (juashed. 

52. O. What is the nature of the duties assigned to the revenue 
commissioners ? 

A. They exercise a general superintendence and control over 
tlie revenue collectors, with ])owers similar to those vested in the board 
at .Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners fe>r the U2i]>er provinces. That board at Calcutta 
is now the superior authority to which an a])i^cal may be made from 
the eiecisions of the jnesent comrnis.sioners, (it is in conseciucnce now 
generally termed the Sudder or supreme board), and thence to the 
government itself. In other words the office of commissioner is a 
substitute for the board of revenue, but an apiieal being allowed 
from the one to the other, of course there is abundance of appeals, 
and a great 2)art of the business is thus transacted twice or 
thrice over. 


*In noticing this circurnstanco, I by no moans intend to make the lefist 
insinuation to the i 3 reju(lico of ihe present translators : but make the statement 
from my own observation of various translations, and my own cxperienco of the 
great difficulty or rather impracticability, of rendering accmately large? masses 
of dociunents from an oriental tongue, and frequently a provincial dialect, into a 
European language, of which the idioms afe so widely different, unless the tr^s- 
lator bo assisted by persons possessing peculiar vernacular knowkxige of the various 
localities. * 
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53- Q- What is the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges of 
the circuit? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the niagistiates 
and try the higlier classes of criminal causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizaniut Adawlat, the highest criminal 
tribunal. 

54. y. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
the discharge of another class, which seems to he of a very different 
nature ? 

A. As above noticed (Ans. to Q. 46), while they are engaged 
in the duties of their circuit court, the reports and references from the 
revenue collectors must remain for several month.s. unansweied ; and 
not only d.o the jieojile suffer in consequence, but the jniblic business 
stagnates, as already observed. 

55 and 56 Q. What is the miture of the functions of the judge of 
circuit, and his native law assessor ? Do they afford each (>thcr reciprocal 
assistance in the discharge of their duties ? 

A. Both take cognizance of the charges brought befoic the 
magistrates and sent to their court ; both hear the e\'idcn.ce and. 
examine the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the 
decision, as I observed in Par. 1st, of my Ans. to Q. 30. In a vague 
sense the Mohanimerlau law assessor may be considered as analogous 
to the jury in Ivnglish courts, while the European judicial officer is the 
judge. 

57. Q. Are the judges generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? 

A. Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not exjiei'ted 
that I'Hiropean judges should be generally i;ompetent to determine 
difficult questions of evidence among a people whose language, feel- 
ings, and habits of thinking arid acting are so totally dilTerent from 
their own. 

58. Q. Are the native law assessors generally competent ? 

A. They are generally so : some of the Muftis (Mussulman law 
assessors) are men of such high honour and integritv', that they niay 
be entrusted wdth the power of a jurj' with perfect safety ; and they 
are all of the most essential utility, and indeed the main instrument 
for expediting the business of the criminal courts. However highly 
or moderately qualified the European judges may have been, the 
business has been advantageously conducted through the assistance 
and co-operation of these Mohammedan assessors for a iieriod of 40 
years past. 

59. Q. If they should differ in opinion, what course is adopted ? 
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A. The case is then referred to the Nizannit Adawlat (the highest 
criminal tribunal). 

60. Q. What course do the jttdges of the Nizannit Adaulat adopt? 

A. If the judge of the supreme criminal court, before whom the 

referred case conics, should, after consulting with the Muftis of that 
court, concur in the opinion of the circuit judge, hi*^ d(. i ision is confir- 
med and carried into execution. But should the Sudder Nizajnut 
(supreme criminal) judge from the opinion of the circuit judge, the case 
is then submitteil to a second, or if necessary, to a third Sudder Nizan ut 
judge, and the o])inion given by two Sudder judges again.st one, is final. 

61. Q. Are the judi/es of the supreme criminal court also judges of the 
highest civil court ? 

A. Yes ; very deservedly. 

62. Q. Are they generally competent to the discharge of their duties? 

A. I have already ob.served (O. 42.) that they are highly competent. 

Q- ^ ^f Ihc highest importance that Ihc eouris of circuit should 
he above all corruption : can you suggest any means of improving them ? 

A. Courts which have the disposal of life and death arc undoubt- 
edly of very high inqrortance ; and I would therefore pro])osc instead 
of onlj' one law assessor (w ho stands iir place of a jur> ) that three or five 
(at least three) law assessors should be attached to each court, w'hile 
trials are going" on. 

64. Q. Prom ■(i'hal class of men icould you select the juries in the cri- 
minal courts ? 

A. The (iriminal law now established in India has been very 
jinliciottsly founded on the Mohammedan criminal law. It has how- 
ever been so greatly modified by the acts of government from time to 
time since lyi),], that it, in fact, constitutes a new'^ system of law', con- 
sisting partly of its original basis, and parth' of the government regula- 
tions. But it has been made a regular stuely only by the re.spectable 
Mohammedans, who, when they attain a certain proficiency, are styled 
Maulvies, a term cciuivalent to Doctors of I, aw. Formerly two cf these 
were attached to each court of circuit, and one to each district court. 
Ot late the office cf Maulvi of circuit having been abolished, the Maulvi 
or Mufti of the Zillah (district) court has been ordered by government 
to offic'iate as Mufti of circuit, while the judge of circuit as engaged in the 
trial of the criminal causes of that district. Thus he alorre, as assessor 
of the judge of circuit, is entrusted with the powers rrsually assignee^, to 
a jrrry in a British coirrt ; having the power of delivering his o]>iniort on 
every case at the close of the trial. 

Par. 2. With a view to lessen the abuse of the great power thus 
gi ven, it is- highly desirable that govenrment should adopt the following 
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precaution : The judge of circuit previous to his departure for any Zillah 
(district) or city or try erimina'l causes, should summon^ through the 
magistrate, one or two additional Maulvis attached to the adjacent 
courts, witli a few other learned, intelligent and respectable inhabitants 
of that district or city, to join him on his arrival with a moderate extra 
allowance for their services, and every rnorrring belore he takes his seat 
on the bench, the judge should, without previous intimation, direct three 
of them to sit with him during the whole trials that may come on for that 
day as his law assessors and they should be required to deliver their opi- 
nions in each case in open court, immediately after the close of the 
proceedings, without ])rcvious opportunity of com,municating with any 
one whatever, on the same principle as an Knglish jtrry: and the judge 
should immediately inform the parties of the verdict, to put an end to 
all intrigues. The judge of circuit should also be retpiired to keep a 
vigilant watch over the jrrecet dings of the magistrates within his juris- 
diction, and to ii’stitute aii investigation personally and on the sjxh, 
into any complaint preferred against them, wlie never he sees sufficient 
ground for adopting this ])roiu])t measure ; and the judge of circuit only 
.should have the power of inflictiug corjroral jmni.shment ; not any 
magistrate as injudicioush authorised Iry Regulation IX of 1807, Sec. 
iqtii. 

h. 5 - Q- Whal 'would be iheir duty?. Perciscly like. Unit of a jury, or 
like ihal of the Ui'ic assessors as hitherio employed ? 

A. More re.seml)ling that of the law assessors as hitherto em- 
ployed. The difference between them, is not important, aiiel the result 
would be the same. 

6b. Q. Should not the jury he seleeled from persons of all religions 
sects and divisions ? 

A. Since the criminal law has hitherto been administered by 
the Mohammedans ; to conciliate this class, the assessors should still 
be selected from among them, until the other classes may have ac- 
quired the same qualifications, and the Mohanimedans may become 
reconciled to co-ojierate with them. 

67. Q. Do you think any alleration necessary in the system of criminal 
lave now established ? 

A. As the criminal laws now established are already in general very 
familiar to the natives, I think they may better remain in their present 
state, until the government may be able to introduce a regular code. 

68. Q. In 'whal manner d(> you think a code of criminal law could he 
framed suitable to the wants of the country ? 

A. A code of criminal law for India should be founded as far as 
possible on those principles which are common to, and acknowledged 
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by all the different sectvS and tribes inhabiting the country. It ought 
to be simple in its principles, clear in its arrangement, and precise in 
its definitions ; so that it may be established as a standard of criminal 
justice in itself, and not stand in need of explanation by a reference 
to any other books of authority, either Mohammedan or Christian. 
It is a subject of general complaint that persons of a certain high rank, 
however profligate some of them may be, are, fiom political considera- 
tions, exempted from the jurisdiction or control of the courts of the 
law. To remedy this inconvenience, in the prcfposed code, so as to 
give general satisfaction without disregarding the political distinctions 
hitherto observed, it may perhaps be expedient for government to 
order such persons to be tried by a special commission, composed of 
three or more persons of the same rank. This very regulation, when 
once known to them, would, in all probabilit}', deter them from com.- 
rnitting any very gross act of tyranny or outrage upon their dependants 
or others. / 

69. Q. What period of lime would it take to frame such a code, and 
by whom could it he done satisfactorily ? 

A. It must recpiirc at least a couple of >'tars to do it justice ; 
and it ought to be drawn up hr' persons, thoroughly acquainted with 
Mohammedan and Hindu law, as well as the general principles of 
British law. 

70. Q. Are the judges capable of regulating their proceedings by such 
a code of laics ? 

A. At present tJiey arc not generally capable of performing 
their judicial ditties indejrendent of the aid of the assessors ; but with 
a proper code, as above supposed, they might, most of them, in no 
great period, by making it a regular study, become much more capable 
of administering justice by it than they are b\' the present system. 

71. 72. Q. Would not the detention of the young civilians in England 
to obtain a regular legal education be injurious by delaying their proceeding 
to India for several years, at that period of life, ichen they are best capable 
to acquire the native languages ? Do you conceive that any disadvantages 
arise from civilians going out at an early age ? 

A. This is a subject which merits the deepest consideration of 
the legislature. Young men sent out at an early age, before their 
principles are fixed, or their education fully matured, with the pros- 
pect of the highest powder, authority', and influence before them, oc- 
cupying already the first rank in society immediately on their arrival, 
and often without the presence of any parent, or near relative to advise, 
guide or check them, and surrounded by persons ready, in the hope 

5 
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of future favours and patronage, to flatter their vanity and supply 
money to almost any extent to their too easily excitable passions — 
are evidently placed in the situation calculated to plunge them into 
many errors, make them overstep the bounds of duty to their fellow 
creatures and fellow subjects, and. to relax whatever principles of virtue 
may have been implanted in their yet inexperienced minds. The 
excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, that it is favourable 
to the acquisition of the native languages, is of no weight ; for it may 
be observed that the missionaries, wlio are usually sent out at the age 
of from 25 to 35 years, acquire generally in two or three years so thorough 
a knowledge of these languages as to be able to converse freely in them 
and even to add.rcss a native audience with fluency in their own tongue. 
Irr fact the languages are easily acquired, at a mature as well as at an 
immature age by free communication with the ])eople. Moreover, by 
the system of native assessors, juries and other hellos to the judges and 
magistrates, and by the gradual substitution of I'higlish for Persian, 
as above projrosed, so extensive and minute a knowledge of the native 
languages would not be requisite. Tri short, from the ])resent system 
of sending out youths at so early an age, very serious evils arise to 
themselves, as well as to the (lovetnment, and to the jmblic. ist, 
With respect to themseh-es, they are too often seduced into habits 
w'hich prove ruinous to their health and to their fortunes, becoming 
thereby involv'ed in debts from which jnany of them are nec'er after- 
wards able to extricate themselves without having recourse to im- 
proper means. 2udl>', These embarrassments iiderfere very seriously 
with their duty to Government and the public, as the ])ersons to whom 
they are indebted generally surround them, and seize every opportunity 
of enriching themselves w'hich their situation and influence put in their 
way. Srdly, Their indiscreet choice of native officers from youthful 
partialities, and the thoughtless habits acquired in early day's, amid 
power and influence, prove very injurious to the community'. Therefore 
no civil servant should be sent to India under 24 or at least 22 years 
of age, and no candidate among them should be admitted into the 
judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a certificate from a 
professor of English law*' to prove that Itc jrossesses a competent know- 
ledge of.it. Because, though he is not to administer law', his proficiency 
therein will be a proof of liis capacity for legal studies and judicial 
duties, and a knowledge of the principles of jurispnidence as developed 
in one system of law will enable him to acquire more readily any other 
system ; just as the study of the ancient and dead languages improves 
our Jcnowledge of modern tongues. This is so important, that no 
public authority’' should have the power of violating the rule, by ad- 
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jiiittiug to the exercise of judicial functions any one who has not been 
brought up a lawyer^ 

73. Q. How are the laws of inheritance regulated ? 

A. The property of Mohammedans descends and is divided ac- 
cording to their own law of inheritance ; and the property of Hindus 
according to theirs; and of other sects also agreeabb- fu their respec- 
tive laws of inheritance. 

74. Q. What hooks do the Hindu hmyers officially attached to the 
courts follow as laio authorities ? 

A. There are various books, but in Bengal they chiefly follow 
the Dayabhaga, with occasional reference to other authorities ; and 
in the western province, and a great part of the Dakhan they follow' 
the Mitakshara princijtally. 

75 - Q- ^Vhat books do the MoharnmedaH hmyers follow as autho- 
rities ? 

A. The majority of the Mussulmans of Hindustan follow the 
doctrines of Abu Hanifah and his disciples ; coirsequently the Hidaya 
is their chief law authority ; but they also refer to some other books 
of decision or cases such as the I'atawae Alamgiri and others. 

76. <J. Is there any mode by which the law authorilies, now so 
volimiinons and perplexing, might be simplified in such a manner as to 
prevent the native lawyers from misleading the courts, and confounding 
the rights of property ? 

A. To effect this great and pre-eminently in.portant object, a 
code of civil law should be formed on similar princiirles to those already 
suggested for the criminal code, and this, as well as the former, should 
be accurately translated, and ])ublishcd under the authority of govern- 
ment. By printing off large impressions, and distributing them, at 
prime cost, in the current languages of the i)eople, they might render 
the rights of property' secure.; since, these being clear and well-known 
to the whole community', it would be impossible for any designing man 
to induce an intelligent person to enter upon litigious suits. The law 
of inheritance should, of course, remain as at present with modifications 
peculiar to the different sects, until by the diffusion of intelligence the 
whole community may be prepared to adopt one uniform system. At 
present when a new regulation, drawn up by any' officer of government 
and submitted to it, is approved of, it immediately becomes law when 
promulgated, the same as an act of parliament in this country, when 
approved of, discussed, and sanctioned by king, lords and common.':’. 
From the want of sufficient local knowledge and experience on the 
part of the framers of such regulations, they are often found not to 
answer in practice, and the local government is thus frequently obliged 
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to rescind the whole or part of them. I would therefore suggest that 
if any new regulation be thought necessary before the comidetion of 
the civil and criminal codes above proposed, great care and precaution 
should be observed in its enactment. With this view every such i)ro- 
ject of law before it is finally adoj)ted by the government, should be 
printed and a copy sent directly" from Government, not only to the 
judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlat, and the anembers of the Board 
of Revenue, &c., but also to the advocate-general on the part of the 
Honourable Coaiipany, to the principal Zamindars, such as the Rajahs 
of Burdwan, Behar, Benares, &c., and to the highly respectable mer- 
chants such as Jaggat Set at Murshedabad, Baboo Baijnath at Patna, 
and the representatives of Baboo Manohar Dass at Benares, also to 
the Muftis of the Sudder Dewany Adawlat, and the head native officers 
of the Boards of Revenue, for their opinion on each clause of the Regu- 
lation to be sent in writing within a certain x>eriod. Because these 
being the persons who are allected by the Regulations, they will be 
cautious of recommending any that is injurious.* It should still be 
oj^tional, however, with government to be guided or not by their sug- 
gestions. But a ooi^y of the minutes made by the diflerent parties 
abovenamed should accompany the Regulations, when these are to be 
transmitted to England for the consideration of the court of directors, 
and parliament ; and there should be a standing committee of the 
House of Commons, to take the whole reguhitions and minutes into 
consideration, and report to the House from time to time on the subject, 
for their confirmation or ainendnxent. 

In such matters as those of war and ]>eace, it may be necessary 
that the local government should act on its own discretion and res- 
ponsibility according to existing circumstances, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the government in England. But as the affairs of India 
have been known to the authorities in Pmrope, for such a series of 
years, in matters of legislation, the local government should be bound 
to carry into effect any regulations or order in judicial and revenue 
matters sent out, formally enacted by the British government, or the 
Court of Directors under the express sanction of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the control of the affairs of India, although the local 
Government might still remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities. 

The attention thus shewn by the government at home and abroad, 
to the feelings and interests of the Zamindars, and merchants, as prin- 


tln the case of those parties who do not understand Bnglish, the draft 
regulations, when sent to them, should be accompanied with a translation* 
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oipal members of the community, though it would not confer upon 
them any political power, would give them an interest in the govein- 
inent, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and also the 
whole community, as being under their influence, and in general re- 
ceiving its opinions from them. 

77. Q. Should the civil servants, in the judicial and revenue depart- 
ments, be educated expressly for the particular lim oj the service in which 
they are engaged, or is it advantageous to transfer them from one branch 
of it to another ? 

A. It is found b> experience that persons, by long habit in the 
performance of any particular duties, become not only more dexterous 
in but more reconciled and even attached to them, and find them less 
irksome than others to which they have not been accustomed. In my 
humble opinion, the duties of a judge are not infeiior in difficulty to 
those of any other profession whatever, not is the qualification re- 
quisite for them to be acepiired with less exj)erieme. It has been 
alleged that the revenue officers, when converted into judicial officers, 
must be Ijetter judges of revenue causes. But on this principle, cein- 
juercial officers ought to become judges for the sake of con'mercial 
causes, agriculturists for agricultural causes, and mechanists for mecha- 
nical disputes. However, as matters of revenue, commerce, agriculture, 
&.C., are decided on the general principles of law and justice, any such 
si)ecial preparation has never been found necessary : therefore these 
two classes of duties should be ke2)t quite distinct, if it is W'ished that 
either of them Le performed well. 

78. Q. Can you coffer any other suggestions for the improvement of 
the Judicial Establishment ? 

A. 1st. In order to keep the jud.icial officers above temptation, 
their salaries should not be reduced, zndly, With the additional aids 
and checks of joint native judges, assessors, and juries above i)ioposed, 
(Ans. to Q. 30) all civil courts of aj^peal may be dispensed with, ex- 
cept the supreme civil court (Sudder Dew'any Adawlat), and thus a 
very considerable saving may be effected by the government. One- 
tenth of this saving will suffice to support all the native assessors, 
juries, &c., above recommended (Q. 30) 3rdly, By gradually intro- 
ducing the native into the revenue departments under the superin- 
tendence of European officers, (as I jjiojiostd in my AiJptndix A, on 
the revenue system), and in the judicial department in co-operation 
with them, the natives may become attached to the present sy stem of 
govenunent, so that it may become consolidated, and maintain itself 
by the influence of the intelligent and respectable classes of the in- 
habitants, and by the general good will of the people, and not any longer 
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stand isolated in the midst of its subjects, supiiorting itself merely by 
the exertion of superior force. 

Par. 2. Should the gradual introduction of the natives into 
places of authority and trust as projiosed, be found, not to aiisver the 
expectations of Government, it would then have the pov er of stopping 
their farther advancement, or even of re versing what might have been 
already done in their favour. On the contrary, should the jiroposed 
plan of combining Native with European officers have the effect of 
improving the condition of the inhabitants and of stimulating then' 
with an ambition to cieservc the confidence of the gox eriimeiit, it will 
then be enabled to form a judgment of the practicability and expedience 
of advancing natives of re.spectabilih' and talent to still higher situations 
of trust and dignity in the state, either in conjunction with or separately 
from their British fellow subjects. 

Par. 3. In conclusion, I deem it proper to state, that in preparing 
my replies to these queries, I have not been biassed by the opinions 
of any individual whatsoever ; nor have I consulted w ith any person 
or even referred to any v\a)rk which treats on the subjict of India. I 
have for the facts consulted only my own recollections; and. in regard 
to the opinions expressed, I have been guided only by my conscience, 
and by the impressions left on my mind by long experience and re- 
flection. In the improvements which I have ventured to suggest, I 
have kept in view' equally the interests of the governors and the governed ; 
and without losing sight of a just regard to economy, I ha^'e been aC'^ 
tuated by a desire to see the administration of justice in India placed 
oil a solid and permanent foundation. 


hoNDON, Sep. Ujlh, 1831. 


(Sd.) Rammohun Roy. 
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1. Question. By what tenure is land held in the provinces with 
which you are acquainted ? 

Answer. In the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
{Midnapoor) , land is now held by a class of persons calltd Zamindars 
[i.e., landholders), who are entitled to jierpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on their 
resjiective lands. This is termed the Zamindury sestenn Butin the 
(‘.(led and compiered provinces belonging to the Presidency of Fort 
William, no fixed agreement has yet been made with the Zamindars 
;i^ to the amount of assessment. Consequently their estates are not 
in their own hands, but under the immediate management of govern- 
ment, and subject to fresh assessments from time to time at its -discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is for the greater part, 
collected directl>‘ from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the government 
r “cenue officers, according to the rate fixed on the different descriptions 
of land in various situations. These cultivators ma\ retain possession 
as long as the\' ])a\' the revenue demanded from them. 

2. Q. By what tenure was land held under the former government ? 

A. Under the Moliammedan government, lands w^ere held b} 

hereditary right on the Zamindar\' systenr (though the revenue was 
sometimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
as having a right to their respective estates, so long as thej' paid the 
])ublic revenue. Ther' were at the sanie time responsible for any breach 
of the peace cormnitted within the limits of their estates. In this 
manner many estates, sojne of which can yet be referred to, such as 
Vishuupqor, Nudelea, &c., continued in the same family for several 
centuries. 

3. Q. Do p ersons of all religious sects hold by the same tenure? 

A. No religious or other distinctions were observed under the 

foriher government in regard to the holding of land ; at present, 
Europeans are interdicted by law from becoming proprietors of land, 
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except within the jurisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
presidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

4. Q. Are the estates most usually large or small? 

A. In the Bengal presidency the estates are many of them 
considerable, and there are many others of various sm.aller dimensions ; 
but ill the Madras ])residency, wheie the revenue is collected directly 
from the cultivators, the district is geneially divided into small farms. 

5. Q. Do the proprietors cultivate their own estates, or let them to 
tenants ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, almost all the land in the 
Bengal presidency is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger 
or smaller scale. 

6. Q. On what terms are the farms rented? 

A. The farms are frequently rented by- the Zamindar himself to 
cultivators, often on lease, for paynnent of a certain fixed rent, and 
frequently the Zamindar lets the wdiole, or a great part of his Zamindary 
to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the cultivators 
according to the contracts previously* made with them by* the Zam.indars, 
or subsequently' by these middlemen. 

7. Q. Docs the ordinarv rate of rent seem to press severely on the 
tenants ? 

A. It is considered in theory that the cultivator pays half the 
produce to the landholder, out of which half, lo-iiths or 9-ioths con- 
stitute the revenue paid to Crovenirneiit, and i-ioth or i-iith the net 
rent of the landholder. This half of the ])roduce is a very heavy demand 
upon the cultivator, after he has borne the whole expense of seed and 
labour; but in irractice, under the permanent settlement since 1793, 
the landholders have adopted every measure to raise the rents by means 
of the power put into their hands. 

8. Q. Under the former government had the cultivator any right in 
the soil to cultivate in perpetuitv on paying a fixed rent not subject to he 
increased ? 

A. In former time.s Khud-Kasht Ryots {i.e., cultivators of the 
lauds of their own village) were considered as having an absolute right 
to continue the po.sscssiori of their lands in perpetuity on payment of a 
certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But under an arbitrary’' 
government, without any* regular administration of justice, their acknow- 
ledged rights were often trampled upon. From, a reference to the laws 
and the histories of the country, I believe that lands in India were in- 
dividual property in ancient times. The right of property seems, how- 
ever, to have b:^en violated by the Mohammedan conquerors in practice ; 
and when the British poiver secceeded that of the Mohammedans, the 
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former naturally adopted and followed up the system which was found 
to be in force, and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q. Are the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the premanent settlement was fixed in 
Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholders) 
as having alone an unqualfied proprietary right in the soil, but no such 
rights as belonging to the cultivators {Ryots). (Vide Regs. I and VIII 
of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement). But by Art. 2 S 
60 of Reg. VIII of 1793, gor'ernment declared, that no one should cancel 
the Pattahs (i.e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of payments for the 
lands of the Khud~kasht Ryots (peasants cultivating the lands of their own 
village), ‘‘except upon proof that thej' had been obtained by collusion,” 
or ‘‘that the rents paid by them wdthin the last three years had been 
below the Nirkh-bundee (general rate) of the Purgannah,” (particular 
part of the distric t where the land is situated.) or ‘‘that they had obtained, 
collusive deductions,” or ‘‘upon a general measurement of the Purgannah 
for the purpose of equalizing and. correcting the assessment.” In practice, 
however, under one or other of the preceding four conditions, the land- 
holders (Zamindars), through their local influence and intrigues, easily 
succeeded in completely setting a.‘,i(le the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht 
cultivators, and increased their rents. 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government 
upon each estate, and upon what principle at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the premanent settle- 
ment, (in 1793) the amount of the revenue which had been paid on each 
estate (Zamindari) in the preceding year w'as taken as a standard of 
assessment, subject to certain modifications. Kstates ( T aaluks) which had 
paid a revenue directly to Government for the twelve v’ears previous 
without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that rate, and the principle 
of that assessment was considered to be nearly one-half of the gross 
produce. In Behar and other places the gross amount of the rents 
arising from an estate was fixed upon as the rate of government assess- 
ment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per cent to the landholder 
(Zamindar) , in the name of proprietor’s dues (Malikanah), and also 
something for the expense of collecting the rents, &c. In the upper 
provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, as before observed, no 
settlement has yet been concluded wuth the Zamindars (landholders). 
The estates (Zamindaris) are sometimes let out by government to the 
liighest bidder, to farmers, of revenue on leases of a few years, and in 
other cases the rents are collected from the cultivators by the govern- 
ment officers. 

6 
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11. Q. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the rate 
of rent paid by the tenants ? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classed 
into 1st, 2ud, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per higah (a well- 
known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, agree- 
able to the establislied rates in the district. These rates are considered 
as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultivators. But 
as the precise quality of land is always liable to dispiite, and fields may 
be classed in the first, second, third, or fourth quality according to the 
discretion of the Zamindars or government surveyors, and the measure- 
ment is also liable to variation through the ignorance, ill-will, or in- 
tentional errors of the measurers — there is in practice no fixed standard 
to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or amount of rent 
demandable from them, although such a standard is laid down in theory. 

12. Q.. Is the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of 
the land? 

A. In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
the gross produce of the land ; it is often increased however much 
beyond that amount by various means ; but in places peculiarly sub- 
ject to have the crops destroyed by sudden inundation, or any otlier 
casualty, villagers cultivate generally on condition of receiving hall 
the gross produce and delivering the other half to the landlord . 

13. Q. Is the rent paid in money, in agricultural produce, or in 
labour ? 

A. The rent is generally'^ paid in money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the agreement is to pay half the gross produce 
as rent. And it is sometimes paid by labour, when some of the villagers 
enter the service of the landlord (Zamindar) on condition of holding 
certain lands in lieu of their services. 

14. Q. If in money or produce, at what period of the year, and in 
what proportion ? 

A. The money rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments being made when the harv’est is realized : and the 
payment in produce is of course exclusively at that season. 

15. Q. Is the revenue in many instances collected by government 
directly from the cultivators, and not from the proprietors, or any set of 
middlemen ? 

A. Yes ; very commonly in the Madras presidency, and some- 
times in the ceded and conquered upper provinces, as above observed 
(Question 10). Also when lands advertised fpr sale, in order to realize 
arrears of revenue, do not find purchasers, they may remain temporarily 
in the hands of government. 
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16. Q. In the event of a proprietor or cultivator falling into arrear 
in his instalments of revenue, what means are adopted by the government 
for realizing it ? 

A. Various modes have been adopted, but the usual mode now 
followed, with respect to landholders [Zamindars) is, that at the ex- 
piration of every third month of the revenue year, should any balance 
of revenue remain unpaid, the estate in arrear may be advertised for 
sale. 

17. Q. Is the person of the proprietor liable to be arrested for the 
revenue ? 

A. Should the arrear of revenue due not be realized by the sale 
of the estate, the person of the jrrojrrietor may be seized. 

18. Q. What proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear in one 
year, or what proportion of the land may be subject to legal process by the 
public authorities for its recovery ? 

A. Perhaps two-lifths, or one-half of the whole revenue are 
usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and more 
than one- half of the estates are advertised for sale every year, but 
comparatively few are actually sold, as many of the proprietors contrive, 
when pressed by necessity, to raise the jnoney by loan or otherwise. 

19. Q. In the event of the tenants falling into arrear with their rent, 
what means do the proprietors adopt for realizing it ? 

A. They distrain their moveable property with some exceptions 
by the assistance of the i^olice officers, and get it sold by means of the 
judicial autliorities. 

20. Q. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors for 
recovering their rents, as to the government for realizing its revenue ? 

A. When the revenue of an estate falls into arrear, the govern- 
ment by its own authority sells the property. But the projnietor cannot 
sell the proj^erty of a cultivator, except by the means of the judicial 
authority, which however generally expedites the recovery of such 
balances. 

21. Q. In the event of a sale of land for revenue, what mode does -the 
collector adopt in bringing it to sale ? 

A. When, at the end of the revenue quarter or year as before 
explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in the collector’s 
office {Cutcherry) announcing that the lands are to be sold, unless the 
balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the expirar 
tion of this period the lands may be sold to the highest bidder at public 
auction by the collector, under the sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

22. Q. What period of indulgence is given to the defaulter before the 
sale takes place ? 
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A. A Space of from one month to six weeks, and not less than the 
former period from the time of advertising is allowed for paying up the 
arrears bet ore the sale can actually take place. ^ 

23. Q. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his arrears, 
what length of notice of the intended sale is given to the public, and in what 
mode is the notice published ? 

A. First the collector sends a written order to the defaulting 
landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due. Failing this, a 
catalogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the government 
gazette, and the particulars of each are advertised in the office of the 
collector, and of the judicial court and the Board of Revenue. 

24. Q. What class of persons become the principle purchasers ? 

A. Frequently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes 
the proprietors themselves in the name of a trusty agent. Sometimes 
persons engaged in trade, and sometimes the native revenue officers 
in the name of their confidential friends. 

25. Q. What proportion of the land is purchased by the reventte 
officers ? 

A. The proportion purchased by the revenue officers is now 
comparatively very small. 

26. Q. Do they conduct the sales fairly or turn their official influence 
to their own private advantage ? 

A. As such publicity is not given to the notices of sales as the 
local circumstances require, native revenue officers have sometimes 
an opportunity, if they choose, of effecting purchases at a reduced 
price , since the respectable natives in general, living in the country, 
are not in the habit of reading the governnient gazette, or of attending 
the public offices ; and in respect to estates of which the business is 
transacted by agents, by a collu.sion with them, the estates are some- 
times sold at a very low price. 

27. Q. Can you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this kind ? 

A. 1st, The advertisements or notices of sale should first be 

regularly sent to the parties interested at their ow'n residences not 
merely delivered to their agents, zndly. They should be fixed up not 
only m the government offices, but at the chief market places and 
ferries (ghats) of the district ; also in those of the principal towns, such 
as Calcutta, Patna, Murshedabad, Benares, Cawnpore. 3rdly, The 
police officers should be required to take care that the notices remain 
fixed up in all these situations- from the first announcement till the 
period of sale. 4f'hly, The day and hour of sale being precisely fixed, 
the biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a specific 
period— not less than five minutes— that all intending purchasers may 
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have au opportunity of making an offer ; and the lapse of that period 
should be determined by a proper measure of time, as a sand-glass 
placed on the public table for general satisfaction. 

28. Q. When a cultivator fails to fay his rent, does the proprietor 
distrain or take possession of the tenant’s moveables by his own power, or 
by applying to any legal authority ? 

A. Already answered. (See Ques. 19). 

29. Q. Does the legal authority seize upon both the moveable and 
immoveable property, and the person of the tenant for his rent ? 

A. ist, On a summary application to the police, the moveable 
property of the tenant, with some exceptions, is distrained by the 
help of the police officers ; 2udly, by the ordinary judicial process, 
the immoveable property of the tenant may be attached, and his 
person arrested for the recovery of the rest. 

30. Q. What is the condition of the cultivator under the present 
Zamindary system of Bengal, and Ryotwary system of the Madras 
Presidency ? 

A. Under both systems the condition of the cultivators is very 
miserable ; in the one, they are placed at the mercy of the Zamindar’s 
avarice and ambition ; in the other, they are subjected to the ex- 
tortions and intrigues of the surveyors and other government revenue 
officers. I deeply compassionate both ; with this difference in regard 
to the agricultural peasantry of Bengal that there the landlords have 
met with indulgence from government in the assessment of their 
revenue, while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of corn is low, 
the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the 
landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family. 

31. Q. Can you propose any plan of improving the state of the 
cultivators and inhabitants at large ? 

A. The new system acted upon during the last forty years, 
having enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of 
the lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the 
very least I can propose and the least which government can do for 
bettering the condition of the peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever ; particularly on 
iro consideration to allow the present settled and recognized extent 
of the land to be disturbed by pretended remeasurements ; as in 
forming the Permanent Settlement (Reg. i of 1793, Sec. 8, Art. i), 
the government declared it to be its right and its duty to protect the 
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cultivators as being from their situation most helpless, and “that the 
landlord should not be entitled to make any objection on this account.” 
Even in the Regulation (VIII of 1793, Sec. 60, Art. 2), the government 
plainly acknowledged the iminciple of the Khnd-kashl cultivators having 
a perpetual right in the lands which they cultivated, aiul accordingly 
enacted, that they should trot be dispoj st ssed , or have their title deeds 
cancelled, except in certain specified cases ajrplicablc, of cour.se, to 
that period of gerreral settlement (1793), and not extending to a ijericd 
of forty years afterwards. If governrnent can succeed in raising a 
sufficierrt reverrue otherwise by rtreatrs of ditties, &c., or by reducing 
their establishments jrarticularly in the revenue departrirent, they rnay 
then, in the di.stricts where the rerrts are very high, reduce the rents 
jrayable by the cirltivators to the landholders, allowing to the latter 
a proportionate red.uction. On this subject I beg to refer to a paper 
(Appendix A) wdrich I drew ujr some time before leaving Bengal, 
which, with some aelditional hints and quotations, is subjoined. 

32. Q. Are the Zamindars in the habit of farming:, out their estates 
to middlemen in order to receive their rents in an aggregate sum, autho- 
rizing the middlemen to collect the rent from under-tenants ; and if so, how 
do the middlemen treat the cultivators ? 

A. Such middlemen are freciuently employed, and are much 
less merciful than the Zamindars. 

33 ' Q- When the cultivators are oppressed by the Zamindars or 
middlemen, are the present legal authorities eompeti nt to afford redress 
A. The judicial authorities being few in number, anel often 
situated at a great distance, anel the lanelholelers anel middlemen being 
in general possessed of great local influence anel pecuniary means, while 
the cultivators are too poor and too timid to undertake the hazarehu's 
and expensive enteipiize of seeking redress, I regret to i-a\ that the 
legal protection of the cultivators is not at all such as could be desired. 

34. Q. Can you suggest any change in the revenue, or judicial system 
which might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the 
oppression oj the Zamindars, middlemen, or officers of government ?- 
A. I have already suggested (see Q. 31) that no further measure- 
ment or increase of rent on any pretence whatever shoulel be allowed ; 
2ndly, Public notices in the current languages of tire people, stating 
these two points, should be stuck up iir every village, and the police 
officers should be required to take care that these notices remain fixed 
up at least twelve months ; and to prevent any infringement thereof, 
on receiving information of any attempt at remeasurement on the 
part of any landholder (Zamindar), &e. srdly. Any native judicial 
commissioner for small debts {Munsif) who is authorized to sell dis- 
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trained property for the recovery of rent, should be required not to 
proceed to sale unless* fully satisfied that the demand of the Zamindar 
had not exceeded the rate paid in the preceding year ; and if not satisfied 
of this, he should immediately release the property by application to 
the police. 4thly, That the judge or magistrate be required to hold 
a court one day in the .week for cases of this kind, and, on finding any 
Zamindar guilty of demanding more than the rent of the preceding 
years, should subject such offender to a severe fine ; and on discovering 
any police officer or native commissioner guilty of connivance or neg- 
lect, he should subject them to fine and dismissal from the service. 
5thly, The judge or magistrate in each district should be directed to 
make a tour of the district once a year, in the cold season in order to 
see that the above laws and regulations for the protection of the poor 
pesautry are properly carried in"o effect. 6th, and lastly. The collector 
should be required to prepare a general register of all the cultivators, 
containing their names, their respective portions of land, and respective 
rents as permanently fixed according to the .system proposed.^ 

35. Q. la the condition of the cultivators improved within your recollec- 
tion of the country ? 

A. According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improviirg in any degree. 

3(). Q. Has the condition of the proprietors of land improved under 
the present system of assessment ? 

A. Undoubtedly : their condition has been much improved; 
Ijecause, being secured by the permanent settlement against further 
demands of rev'enue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
tliey have in consequence brought the w'aste lands into cultivation, and 
raised the rents of their tenantrv% and thus increased their own incomes, 
as well as the resources of the country. 

37 Q- Has the 'government sustained any loss by concluding the per- 
manent settlement of 1793 in Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa without 
taking more time to ascertain the net produce of the land, or waiting for 
further increase of revenue ? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these provinces 
at the time of the permanent settlement (1793), was as high as had ever 
bean assessed, and in many instances higher than had ever before been 
realized by the exertions of any government, Mohammedan or British. 
Therefore the government sacrificed nothing in concluding that settle- 
ment. If it had not been formed, the landholders {Zamindars) would 
always have taken care to prevent the revenue from increasing by not 
bringing the waste lands into cultivation, and by collusive arrangements 
to elude further demands ; while the state of the cultivators would not 
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have been at all better than it is now. However, if the government had 
taken the whole estates of the country into its own#hands, as in the ceded 
and conquered provinces and the Madras residency, then, by allowing 
the landholders only ten per cent on the rents (Malikanah), and securing 
all the rest to the government, it might no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in the country 
would then have been reduced to the same wretched condition as they 
are at present in the ceded and conquered provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency , or rather annihilated , as in .many parts of the Madras territory ; 
and the whole population reduced to tlie same level of poverty. At the 
same time, the temporary increase of revenue to government under 
its own immediate management would also have soon fallen off, through 
the misconduct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shewn by 
innumerable instances in which the estates were kept khas, i,e. . under 
the immediate management of government. 

38. Q. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenue, and 
transferred from one set of hands to another ? 

A. For ten or twelve years after the introduction of the perma- 
fient settleanent, the old Zamindars, from adhering to their ancient habits 
of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their owm affairs, 
very soon lost a great part of their lands and some the whole ; the purcha- 
sers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, improved many 
of their estates, and increased their own fortune : but many of 
their heirs and successors again becoming less active and more extra- 
vagant, by rivalry with each other in nuptial entertainments, funeral 
rites, and other religious ceremonies, frequently ran into debt, and brought 
their estates again into the market. 

39 and 40. Q. Do the lands sold for arrears usually realize the revenue 

claimed by government, and fetch their full value ? If not, what is the 
cause of the depreciation ? 

A. They generally realize the revenue due from them; not alw^ays, 
however, as they are sold sometimes even below the amount of arrears 
due by the proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity and consequent 
absence of competitors ; or collusive sales of the estates as before ob- 
served (see Ans. to Quest. 26). 

41* Q. After the sale of the lands, should the arrears not be realized, 
does the government seize upon the person of the proprietor ? 

A. Yes : the government seizes his person, and any other property 
government may discover him to be possessed of, is sold. 

42. Q. If so, 7 s there any limit to his confinment, except Payment of 
the debt ? 

A. There is no specified limit to the best of my recollection ; 
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but after government is satisfied that he has given up all his property, 
he may obtain his release from its humanity. 

43. Q. Have the cultivators any means of accumulating capital under 
the present system?^ 

A. Certainly not : ver^^ often when grain is abundant, and 
therefore cheap, they aie obliged, as already observed, to sell their 
whole produce to satisfy the demands of their landholdeis, and to 
subsist themselves by their own labour. In scarce and dear years they 
may be able to retain some i)ortion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, such 
is the melancholy condition of the agricultuial labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it./ 

44. Q. When the government makes an assessment on the fields of 
the cultivators by means of numcroiis suhordinaie officers, is there any 
effectual mode of preventing collusion, cinhezzUnient or oppression in the 
valuing and measuring of the lands ? 

A. T think it is ahnost impossible under that system, carried 
on. as it must lie, by means cf a vast number of individuals wdio are 
generally poor, ajid ha\e no character to support. From their mis- 
management not only the cultivators suffer, but ultimately the govern- 
ment itself, from the falling off in the revenue, under a s\\stem that at 
once presses down the people and exhausts the resources of the country. 
However, if the government W’oulcl take the survey and assessment 
of one of the preceding ye<rTs as a standard, and prevent any future 
nieasureinent and assessment, it would relieve the cultivators, from 
the apprehension of further exactions,* and the collector or the re- 
gi.strar of the district .should be authorized to grant reduction to any 
cultivator subjected to ovcrmeasuiemcnt on being petitioned, and on 
personally ascertaining such to have occurred. 

45. Q. Are collectors generally competent to superintend personally 
the revenue affairs of the distil ct ? 

A. From the heat of the climate, and from the difficulty of 
transacting business in a language wdiich is foreign to them, the collectors 
in general for the above reasons, must stand in need of aid from others, 
whom they employ as instruments in conducting the details. At the 
same time they have so little intercourse or acquaintance with the 
native inhabitants, that they must’ naturally depend chiefly on two 


♦Since writing the above, I happened to meet with a gentleman from l^adras, 
of high talents and experience, who maintained that no further measurements 
OP assessments are at. all allowed in the provinces belonging to that presidenc;^ 
I felt gratified at the intelligenoe, and shall feel still more so to find it confirmed 
by the Regulations of government. 

7 
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or tliree persons who are around tlieiu, in whom they generally place 
confidence, and consequently these few wdro have no chance of bettering 
their condition from the trifling salaries allowed them, sometimes 
consult their own interests, rather than those of the government or 
the people. 

46. Q. Are the Collectors vested with sufficient power to perform 
effectually the duties attached to their office, or do they enjoy authority of 
an extent to be injurious to the public ? 

A. Their powers are ajiiply sufiicieiit. The judicial authorities 
also are always required by the regulations of government to afford 
them promptly every necessary assistance in the discharge of their 
duties, and many collectors are even invested with the additional office 
and powers of magistrates ; contrary to the judicial system established 
by Ivord Cornwallis, and to the common prineijjles of justice, as they 
thus become at once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently 
such powers very often prove injurions to those who attempt to main- 
tain their own right against the claims of go^’ernment, whose agents 
the collectors aie. I much regret such a wide deviation in principle 
from the system of lyord Cornwallis j as I think that s> sleni, with such 
modifications and improvements as time may suggest, should be main- 
tained as the basis of the revenue and judicial system of India. 

47. Q. Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the 
revenue to government and protection to the people ? 

A. The regulations already in force are fully adequate to secure 
the government revenue. But I0 secure the peo])le against anv un- 
just exactions on the part of the revenue officers, I would propose, 
first, that the c^ollectors should not b}’^ any means be arired with 
magisterial powers. vSeeondhy that any charge against the revenue 
officers should be at once investigated by the judicial conits to wdiich 
they are subject, without reference to the number of cases on the file 
of the court, as has been the practice with regard to eanscs in w^hich 
the collectors are pioseeutors ; so that both parties jmiy have an equal 
chance of legal redress. This, under existing circumstances, seems 
to be the best remedy that presents itself ; but wdth the present system, 

I must repeat jiiy fears that redress wdll not alw^ays be attainable. 

48. O. Would it be injurious m beneficial to allow Europeans of 
capital to purchase estates and settle on them ? 

A. If Europeans of character and caintal w-ere allowed to settle 
in the country, with the permission of the India board, or the Couit 
of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly improve the 
resources of the country, and also the condition of the native inhabit^ 
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ants, by shewing them superior methods of cultivation, and the proper 
mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

49. Q. Would it he advantageous, or the reverse, to admit Europeans 

of all descriptions to become settlers ? ' 

A. Such a measure could only b(‘ regarded as adopted for the 
l)urpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and expelling 
them from the country. Because it is obvious that there is no re- 
semblance between the higher and educated classes of Europeans and 
the lower and uneducated classes. The difference in character, opinions 
and sentiments between Pluropeans and the Indian race, particularly 
in social and religious matters, is so great, that the two races could 
not peaceably exist together, as one community, in a country con- 
quered by the former, 'unless they were gradually assimilated by 
constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and vigorous system of police, in every village, 
large or small ; an establi,shment so expensive, however, that the 
present revenue of India could not support it. Such assimilation has 
in some measure taken place at Calcutta, from the daily communication 
of many of the respectable members of both communities. Yet even 
in that capital, though the scat of government, and numerous police 
officers are placed at almost every hundred yards, the common 
Europeans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. By 
the above statement I do not mean to convey’ that there are not any 
honest and industrious persons among the European labourers. On 
the contrary I believe that amongst the very humblest class of society 
such characters are numerous. But even in justice to them, I deem 
it right to state that without capital, they could not, in a hot country, 
compete with the native labourers, who are accustomed to the climate, 
and from their very different habits of life with regard to food, clothes 
and lodging, can subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth of what 
is required by a European labourer. Consequently the latter would 
not find his situation at all improved, but the very reverse by emigrat- 
ing to India. 

50. Q. Would the judicial system as at present established, be sufficient 
to control the European settlers in the interior of the country ? 

A. At present British-bom subjects are not amenable to the Com- 
pany’s courts, except as regards snrall debts under 500 rupees (about 
^50) and for petty cases of assault. Consequeirtly' under the present 
regulations, the courts as now established, are by no means competent 
to exercise any adequate control over British-born subjects in the 
interior. 

51. Q. Would it be advisable to extend the jurisdiction of the king’s 
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courts already established at the presidencies, or to augment their number \ 
or to give greater power to the Company' s judges over the European settlers ? 

A. If the expenses attending the king's courts could be reduced 
to a level with the costs of the Company’ ’s courts, it would be useful 
and desirable to increase the number of such courts to the same extent 
as that of the Conipaii^y’s courts of appeal at present ; if Europeans of 
respectability are permitted freely to settle in the interior. But should 
such reduction of expense be impracticable, it seems necessary in that 
event to extend the power of the Company’s courts under the judicial 
servants of the Company. In the latter case thCvSe judicial servants 
should be regularly educated as barristers in the principles of Britisli 
law ; or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present 
description of judicial officers, under such rules and regulations as the 
local government of India has established for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country. With regard to the extension of the jurivsdiction of the 
king’s courts already established at the presidencies, although in the 
courts justice is, I think, ably administered, yet it is at an expense so 
enormous to the parties, and to the community, that even so wealthy a 
city as Calcutta is unable to suj^port its exorbitant costs, to which 
two successive grand juries have called the attention of the judges 
without any effect. 

52. Q. How would the settlement on a large scale of Europeans of 
capital in the country improve its resources ? 

A. As a laige sum of nioimy is now annually drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with the fortunes realized there, a system 
which would encourage Europeans of cai>ital to become permanent 
settlers with their families, would necessarilj^ greatly improve the 
resources of the country. 

53 * Q- there any portion of land in the provinces with which you 
are acquainted, free from public assessments ? 

A. There is land of this description, and in some districts to 
considerable extent. 

54 * Q- Have any measures been adopted by government to ascertain 
the validity of the titles by which stich lands are held free from assessment 
or have any of them been resumed, and under what circumstances? 

; A. In Reg. XIX of 1793, Lord Cornwallis, the Goveinor-Qeneral 
in Council, directed the revenue collectors to enquire into the validity 
of the titles of such land : and in case of there being any doubt as to 
their validity, to institute prosecutions so as to have them judicially 
investigated ; and in the event of the parties in possession of the land 
failing to establish a valid title in the court, the lands might, by a decree 
of the court, be re.sumed by the collectors on behalf of goyernment. 
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But the government declared, in the preamble of that regulation, that 
no holder of such tax-free {lakhiraj) lands should be deprived of them, 
or subjected to revenue, until his title should be judicially investigated 
and “adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree.’’ However, I feel 
bound to add, that in 1828, by Reg. Ill of that year, the revenue collector 
in each district was authorized to dispossess the holders of such tax-free 
lands by his own authority, without reference to any judicial courts, 
if the collector should be of opinion, after such enquiry as might satisfy 
himself that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It is therein 
enacted (Sec. 4, Art. i) that “such decision of the collector shall have 
the force and effect of decree.’’ Also (Art. 2), that “it shall not be nece- 
ssary for him to transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue,’’ but 
“the party di.spossessed might appeal ;’’ and by Art. 3, whether an appeal 
be filed or not, “that it shall and maA- be lawful for the collector imme- 
diately to carry into effect his decision by attaching and assessing the 
lands.’’ This regulation produced great alarm and distrust amongst 
the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom petitioned 
against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the laud, disposses- 
sing an actual possessor at his own discretion ; and Lord William 
Bentinck, though he has not rescinded tire regulation, has suspended 
the immediate execution of it for the present. 

(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, Auj’ust ig, 1831. 
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Various opinions are entertained by individuals with regard to the 
perpetual settlement of public revenue, concluded according to Regu- 
lation I of 1793 with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and arguments resting on different principles have 
been adduced for and against this system ; no room is therefore left 
for throwing' any new light on the subject. We may, however, safely 
advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advantageous to both 
the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal proportion. 

2. To convince ourselves, in the first instance, of the accuracy 
of the opinion that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous 
to government, a reference to the revenue records of the fomier and present 
rulers will, I think, suffice. No instance can be shewn in those records, 
in which the sum assessed and annually expected from these provinces 
was ever collected with equal advantage prior to the year 1793. To 
avoid the demand of an increase of revenue on the part of government, 
proprietors in general used then wilfully to neglect the cultivation, which 
very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, and excessively in- 
convenient to government, in managing, famiing, or selling such estates 
for the purpose of realizing their revenues. 

3. Such persons as have directed their attention to the revenue 
records of government, must have been struck with the extreme difference 
existing between the rate of value at which estates usually sold prior 
to the year 1793, or even several years subsequent to that period, and 
the common price which the disposal of those estates now obtains to 
government or individuals at public or private sales ; and it will not, 
I believe, be alleged that I am far wrong, when I say that this increase 
may in general be reckoned tenfold, and in some instances twenty. 
This enormous augmentation of the price of land is principally to be 
attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste lands, which has taken 
place in every part of the country, and to the rise of rents payable by the 
cultivators, and not to any other cause that 1 can trace. 
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4. It is true the common increase of wealth has an irresistible 
tendency to augment the price, without any improving change in the 
property ; but when we reflect on the extent of overwhelming poverty 
throughout the country (towns and their vicinity excepted), we cannot 
admit that increase of wealth in general has been the cause of the actual 
rise in the value of landed estates. To those who have ever made a tour 
of the provinces, either on public duty or from motives of curiosity, 
it is well known that within a circle of a hundred miles in any part of the 
country there are to be foxmd very few, if any (besides proprietors of 
lands), that have the least pretension to wealth or independence, or 
even the common comforts of life. 

5; It has been asserted, and perhajjs justly, that much of the 
increased wealth of Bengal in late years is to be ascribed to the opening 
of the trade in 1814, thereby occasioning a greatly increased demand 
for the produce of lands. In as far, however, as this cause may have 
operated to increase of wealth, it is confined to landlords and dealers 
in commodities. 

6. Besides, government approimiates to itself an enormous duty 
oi; the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, 
since the period of the i)er])etual settlement, increased to a great amount 
from the exertion of the proprietors in extending and improving culti- 
vation, under the assurance that no deniand of an increase of revenue 
would be made upon them on account of the i>rogressive productiveness 
of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been 
conducive to the interest of the proprietors of land is, in fact, acknow- 
ledged by all parties, and is fully evident on reference to the present and 
former revenue registers. The benefit which the proprietors enjoy is 
principally owing to two circumstances ; P'irst, The extended cultivation 
of waste lands which formerly yielded no rent : Secondly, Subsequent 
increase of rents, much beyond those rates paid bj'' cultivators at the 
time of the perpetual settlement, in defiance of the rights of Khud-kasht 
Ryots — that is, such villagers as cultivate on lease the land that belongs 
to the village. 

8. None will, I think, hestitate to rejoice in the augmentation 
of the incomes of proprietors derived from the extension of cultivation, 
as every man is entitled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of his 
honest labour and good management. But as to the policy of vesting 
in the proprietors themselves, exempted from any increase of tax, 
the power of augmenting rents due from their Khud-kasht tenants, I 
must confess it to be a subject that requires examination. 

9. It is too true to be denied that there was no regular system 
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of administering justice, even in theory, under the government of the 
former rulers, and that there were few instances in which such humble 
individuals as Khud-kasht Ryots succeeded in bringing complaints against 
proprietors to the notice of higher authorities ; nevertheless their claims 
to the cultivation of particular soils at fixed rates, according to their 
respective qualities, were always admitted as their nieans of livelihood, 
and inducement to continue to reside in their native village, although 
proprietors very often oppressively extorted from them sums of money, 
in addition to their rents, under the name of abwabs, or subscriptions ; 
while, on the other hand, the Ryots freciuently obtained deductions 
through collusion with the nianagers acting in behalf of the proprietors. 

10. The measure aelopted for the protection of Khud-kasht tenants 
in Article 2nd, Sec. I/X, Reg. VIII of 1973, was conditional and has been 
consequently subject to violation. Hence they have benefited very 
little, if at all, by its provisions. 

11. The power of iniposing new leases and rents, given to the 
proprietors bj'^ Regs. I and VHI of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, has 
considerably enriched comparatively a few irwlividuals — the proprietors 
of land — to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin, of millions of 
their tenants ; and it is ])roductive of no advantage to the goverimient. 

12. During the forjner sy.stem of government, proprietors in 
these and other provinces, contraiy to the tenure by which lands are 
held in England, were required to jjay a considerable proportion of their 
rents to the ruler of the country, whose arbitrary will was alone sufficient 
to augment or reduce tlie rates of the revenue demandable from them, 
and who, by despotic power, jnight deprive them of their rights as pro- 
prietors when they failed to pay the revenue unjustly alleged to be due 
from them. Under these circumstances, the situation of the proprietors 
was not in any respect on a more favourable footing than that of the 
Khud-kasht , tenant, and consequently their right was not in any way 
analogous to that of a landlord in England. 

13. In short, there were three parties acknowledged to have had 
a fixed right in the soil : — ist. The Ryots to cultivate the land, and 
receive one-half of the produce in return for the seed and labour. 2ndly, 
The government, in return for its general protection, to receive the 
other half, with the exception of one-tenth or eleventh. 3rdly, The 
Zamindars, or landholders to receive the tenth or eleventh for their local 
protection, and for their intervention between the government 'and the 
peasantry'. ^ 

14. With a view to facilitate the collection of revenue and to 
encourage proprietors to improve their estates, government liberally 
relieved them in the year 1793 from the distress and difficulties origin- 
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ating ill the uncertainty of assessment by concluding a perpetual settle- 
ment with them. But I am at a loss to conceive why this indulgence 
was not extended to their tenants, by requiring proprietors to follow the 
example of government, in fixing a definite rent to be received from 
each cultivator, according to the average sum actually collected from 
him during a given term of years ; or why the feeling of compassion 
excited by the miserable condition of the cultivators does not now induce 
the government to fix a maximum standard, corresponding with the sum 
of rent now paid by each cultivator in one year, and positively interdict 
any further increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether government can now assume 
the power of bettering the condition of this immense portion of its sub- 
jects, without violating the long-standing practice of the country, and 
the principles laid down in their existing regulations, at least for the 
last forty years. But 1 am satisfied that an unjust precedent and practice, 
even of longer standing, cannot be considered as the standard of justice 
by an enlightened government.^ 

16. With respect to the Regulations, however, there would be 
no real violation of them ; as in Reg. I of 1793, which is the basis of the 
permanent settlement, the government thus expressly declares, that 
‘'It being the duty of the ruling power to ])rotect all classes of people, 
and more particularly those w'ho from their .situation are most helpless, 
the Governor-General in council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such regulations as he may think necessary, for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil ; and no Zamtndar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor 
of land, shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
to pay/' 

17. And again in Regulation VIII of 1793 (Section 60, Article 2), 
the government recognized the principle of the cultivators of the lands 
attached to their own village (Khud-kasht Ryots) having a permanent 
right to retain possession thereof at a fixed rent, and enacted that their 
title-deeds {Pattahs) should not be .set aside, except in certain specified 
cases, applicable to that period of general settlement, and not extending 
to forty years afterwards. 

1 8. I regret to say that in some parts of these provinces the rent 
is already raised so high, that even an interdict against further increase 
cannot afford the Ryots (cultivators) any relief or comfort ; consequently, 
the government might endeavour to raise part of its revenue by taxes 
on luxuries, and such articles of use and consumption as are not necessaries 
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of life, and make a proportionate deduction in the rents of the cultivators, 
and in the revenues of the Zamindars to whom their lands belong. 

19. Failing this, the same desirable object may l)e accomplished 
by reducing the revenue establishment in the following manner : — 
Under the former governjnent, the natives of the country, particularly 
Hindoos, were exclusively employed in the revenue de]jartment in all 
situations, and they are still so almost exclusively under the present 
system. The collectors being covenanted European servants of the 
Company, are employed as superintendents at a salary of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred rupees (kx) to 150 1 .) per mensem. The duties, how- 
ever, are chiefly performed by the native officers, as they are not of such 
importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial department, 
in which one slip might at once destroy the life of the innocent, or alter 
the just destination of property for a hundred generations.^ 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of Collector 
are as follows ; ist. The receipt of the revenue by instalments according 
to the assessment, and remitting the amount thus collected to the General 
Treasury ; or to one of the commanding officers ; or to the Commercial 
Resident, or Salt Agent, as directed by the Accountant General. 2nd. 
Advertising and selling the estates of defaulters to realize arrears. 3rd. 
Taking care of his own treasury (to prevent any mismanagement of it) 
and the revenue records. 4th. Making partitions of estates, when joint 
sharers thereof apply to him for such division. 5th. Preparing a quin- 
quennial register of the estates paying revenue within his collectorship. 
6th. Ascertaining what tax-free land has been in the possession of indi- 
viduals without a valid title. 7th. Furnishing the judicial authorities 
with official papers required by them, and executing their decrees concern- 
ing lands, &c. 8th. Deciding cases which the judicial officer has it in his 
option to refer to the collector. 9th. Officiating as local post-master 
under the authority of the post-master-general. loth. Assessing duties 
on the vendors of liquors and drugs with the concurrence of the magistrate, 
and collecting the duties payable thereon (receiving five per cent on 
the amount of collection for his trouble), iith. Giving out stamped 
papers to native vendors, and he being responsible for the same, ten 
per cent, I think, on the sum realized is alowed him for his trouble 
and responsibility. (The two latter articles produce of the collector an 
additional numthly income of from not less than 200 to 1,000 rupees a 
month, according to the greater or smaller sale in different districts). 
12th. Regulating the conduct of the native sub-collectors, assessors and 
surveyors, employed on the estates under the immediate management 
of government. 13th. Transmitting monthly and annual reports and 
accounts to the accountant-general and the civil auditor, and corresponding 
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with the Board of Revenue on the various affairs of his collectorship as 
well as obeying their instructions. ^ 

21. A native of respectability at a salary of about 300. or 400 
rupees per uiontli jnay be appointed in lieu of the European collector, 
and he should give sureties for his character and responsibility to such 
amount as governuieiit may deem adequate. The large sum that may 
thus be saved by disi)ensiiig with the collectors would not only enable 
government to give some relief to the unfortunate Ryots above referred 
to by reducing their rents, but also raise the character of the natives and 
render them attached to the existing governnient and active in the dis- 
charge of their public duties, knowing that under such a system the faithful 
and industrious native servant would receive the jiierit, and ultimately the 
full reward of his services ; whereas under the present system the credit 
or discredit is attributed to the European head of the department ; while 
the natives who are the real managers of the business are entirely over- 
looked and neglected, and consequently they seem most of them to be 
rendered quite indifferent to anything but their own temi-)orary interest. 

22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of appointing 
native revenue officers to the higher situations in the revenue department, 
I am . strongly supported by the opinions of i^ersons whose sentiments 
have great weight with the governing party as well as with the party 
governed. I can safely quote the rexnarks.of many distinguished servants 
of the Honourable .East India Company, such as Sir Thomas Munro, 
Mr. Robert Rickards, Mr. 11 . Ellis, and others. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate and 
strict control of the Board of Revenue as the Euro^jcan collectors at 
present are, and should be jnade strictly responsible for every act per- 
formed in the official capacity. No one should be. removed from his 
situation unless on proof of misconduct regularly established to the 
satisfaction of government on the report of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would be proper to transfer the 
duty of selling the property of defaulting landholders to the registrars ; 
and the judges, instead, of referring causes to the revenue officers, should 
submit them to the Sudder Ameens (or. native commissioners already 
appointed to decide causes under a certain amount). 

25. . In order to prevent the exercise of any undue influence, or 
bribery in obtaining the situation of native collectors of revenue, it is 
requisite, that all the present Serishtadars or head native officers attached 
to the different collectorships, should each be. confirmed, at once, in the 
situation of collector, and in case of his death or removal, the next in 
rank should succeed him. In the same manner those under them should 
be each promoted regularly in succession according to his rank iff the 
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tevenue department, unless incapacitated from being unable to produce 
the requisite security, or from other evident disqualification. And no 
one should be allowed to hold the situation of collector unless he had been 
at least ten years in the revenue service. 

26. The present collectors may be transferred, if found qualified, 
to the judicial or some other department, or allowed to retire on suitable 
pensions. Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise a constant 
superintendence over the revenue branch, there should be six or eight 
European civil servants of the company, who stand high in the estimation 
of government, appointed under the denomination of circuit collectors, 
to examine personally, from time to time, the records kej)t, and the 
proceedings held by the native collectors. 

27. At all events I must conclude with beseeching any and every 
authority to devise some inode of alleviating the present miseries of the 
agricultural peasantry of India and thus discharge their duty to their 
fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects. 

London, 

A^igust 19, 1831. 




ADDITIONAI. QUERIES 


RESPECTING 

THE CONDITION OF INDIA 


1. Question. What is your opinion of the physical condition of 
the Indian peasantry ? 

Answer. India is so extensive a country that no general statement 
on this subject will apply correctly to the people of the various parts 
of it. The Natives of the Southern and Eastern Provinces for example, 
are by no means equal in physical qualities to those of the Northern and 
Western Pro\4nces. But as regards physical strength, they are ujwn 
the whole inferior to the Northern nations, an inferiority which may be 
traced, I think, to three principal causes : ist. The heat of the climate 
of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution : 2ndly, The 
simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from religious prejudices : 
3rdly, The want of bodily exertion and industry to strengthen the corpo- 
real frame, owing principally to the fertility of the soil, which does not 
render much exertion necessary for gaining a livelihood. Hence the 
Natives of Africa, and some parts of Arabia, though subject to the in- 
fluence of the same, or perhaps a greater intensity of heat, yet from the 
necessity imposed upon them of toiling hard for sustenance, and from 
using animal food, are able to cope with any Northern race in physical 
strength ; therefore, if the people of India were to be induced to abandon 
their religious prejudices, and thereby become accustomed to the fre- 
quent and common use of a moderate proportion of animal food, (a greater 
proportion of the land being gradually converted to the pasture of cattle), 
the physical qualities of the people might be very much inproved. For 
I have observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same 
family, and living in the same district, when one branch of the family had 
been converted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Muhammadan branch 
living in a freer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily activity 
and capacity for exertion, than those of the other branch which had 
adhered to the Hindoo simple mode of life. 

2 . Q. Whtti is the moral condition of the people ? 

A. A great variety of opinions on this subject has already been 
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afloat in Europe for some centuries past, particularly in recent times, 
some favourable to the people of India and some against them. Those 
Europeans, who, on their arrival in the country, happened to meet with 
persons whose conduct afforded them satisfaction, felt prepossessed in 
favour of the whole native population, and respected them accordingly ; 
others again who happened to meet with ill-treatment and misfortunes, 
occasioned by the misconduct or opposition, social or religious, of the 
persons with whom they chanced to have dealings or communication, 
represented the whole Indian race in a corresponding light ; while some, 
even without being in the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any 
Natives of India, have formed an opinion of them at second hand founded 
on theory' and conjecture. There is, however, a fourth class of persons, 
few indeed in number, who though thc 3 ' seem unprejudiced, yet have 
differed widelj' from each other, in many of their inferences from facts, 
equally within the sphere of their observation, as generally happens with 
respect to matters not capable of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel 
great reluctance in offering an ojnnion on a subject on which I may un- 
fortunately differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen. How- 
ever, being called upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impres- 
sion, although I may perhajis be mistaken. 

From a careful survey and observation of the people and inhabitants 
of various parts of the country, and in every condition of life, I am of 
opinion that the peasants or villagers who reside at a distance from large 
towns and head stations and courts of law, are as innocent, temperate and 
moral in their conduct as the people of any country whatsoever ; and 
the farther I proceed towards the North and West, the greater the honesty, 
simplicity and independence of character I meet with. The virtues of 
this class however rest at- present chiefly on their primitiv'e simplicity, 
and a strong religious feeling which leads them to expect reward or jmnish- 
ment for their good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but like 
the ancient Jews, also in this : 2ndly, The inhabitants of the cities, towns 
or stations who have much intercourse with persons employed about the 
courts of law, by Zamindars, &c., and with foreigners and others in a 
different state of civilization, generally imbibe their habits and opinions. 
Hence their religious opinions are shaken without any other principles 
being implanted to supply their place. Consequently a great proportion 
of these are far inferior in point of character to the former class, and are 
very often even made tools of in the nefarious work of perjury and for- 
gery : 3rdly, A third class consists of persons who are in the employ of 
landholders (Zamindars) or dependent for subsistence on the courts of law, 
as attorney’s clerks, and who must rely for a livelihood on their shrewd- 
ness; not having generally sufficient means to enter into commerce or busi- 
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ness. These are for the most part still worse than the second class ; 
more especially when they have no prospect of bettering their condition 
by the savings of honest industry, and no hope is held out of them of 
rising to honour of affluence by superior merit. But I must confess that I 
have met a great number of the second class engaged in a respectable 
line of trade, who were men of real merit, worth and ('haracter. Even 
among the third class I have known many who had every disposition 
to act uprightly and some actually honest in their conduct. And if they 
saw by experience that their merits were appreciated, that they might 
hope to gain an independence by honest means, and that just and 
honourable conduct afforded the best j^rospect of their being utlimately 
rewarded by situations of trust and respectability, they would gradually 
begin to feel a high regard for character and rectitude of conduct ; and 
from cherishing such feelings become more and more worthy of public 
confidence, while their e.vample would powerfull}" operate on the second 
class above-noticed, which is generally dependent on them and under 
their influence. 

3. Q. Wha! is the rate of wages generally allowed to the peasantry 
and labourers ? 

A. In Calcutta, artizans, such as blacksmiths and carpenters, 
if good workmen, get (if my memory be correct) from ten to twelve 
rupees a month (that is, about 20 to 24 shillings) ; common workmen 
who do inferior plain work, 5 or 6 rupees (that is, about 10 or 12 shillings 
sterling money) ; masonsfroms to 7 (loto I4shillings) amonth ; common 
labourers about 3^ and some 4 rupees ; gardeners or cultivators of land 
about 4 rupees a month, and palanquin-bearers the same. In small 
towns the rates are something below this, in the countiy^ jjlaces still lower. 

4. Q. On what kind of provisions do they suhsistp ? 

A. In Bengal they live most commonly on rice with a few vege- 
tables, salt, hot spices and fish. I have however often observed the 
iroorer classes living on rice and salt only. In the upper provinces 
they use wheaten flour instead of rice, and the poorer classes frequently 
use bajra (millet), &c. ; the Mohammedans in all parts who can afford 
it add fowl and other animal food. A full grown person in Bengal con- 
sumes about ilb. to i^lb. of rice a day ; in the upper provinces a larger 
quantity of wheaten flour, even though so much more nourishing. The 
Vaishyas (persons of the third class) and the Brahmans of the Dakhan 
never eat flesh under any circumstances. 

5. Q, What sort of houses do they inhabit ? 

A. In higher Bengal and the upper and Western Provinces they 
occupy mud huts ; in the lower and Eastern parts of Bengal genefally 
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hovels composed, of straw, mats and sticks ; the higher classes only 
having houses built of brick and lime. 

5. Q. How are they clothed? 

A. The Hindus of the Upper I’rovinces wear a turban on the 
head, a piece of cotton cloth (called a Chadar) wrapped round the 
chest, and another piece girt closely about the loins and falling down 
towards the knee ; besides, they have frequently under the Chadar a vest 
or waistcoat cut and fitted to the person. In the lower provinces they 
generally go bareheaded ; the lower garment is worn more open but 
falling down towards the ankle ; and the poorer classes of labourers 
have merely a small strip of cloth girt round their loins for the sake of 
decency and are in other respects quite naked. The Mohammedans 
everywhere use the turban and are better clad. The respectable and 
wealthy classes of people, both Mussulmans and Hindus, are of course 
dressed in a more respectable and becoming manner.^ 

7. Q. Does the population increase rapidly ? 

A. It does increase considerably, from the early juarriages of the 
people and from the males so seldom leaving their families, and almost 
never going abroad. But there arc occasional strong natural checks 
to this superabundance. The vast number carried off of late years by 
cholera morbus having greatly reduced the suijilus population, the con- 
dition of the labourers has since been much in])roved, in comparison 
with what it was before the people w’ere thinned by that melancholy 
scourge. 

8. Q. What is the state of industry among them ? 

A. The Mohammedans are juore active and capable of exertion 
than the Hindus, but the latter are also generally patient of labour, 
and diligent in their employments, and those of the Upper Province 
not inferior to the Mohammedans themselves in industrJ^ 

9. Q. What capability of improvement do they possess ? 

A. They have the sajne capability' of improvement as any other 
civilized people. 

10. Q. What degree of intelligence exists among the native inhabitants? 

A. The country having been so long under subjection to the 

arbitrary military government of the Mohammedan rulers, which showed 
little respect for Hindu learning, it has very niuch decayed and indeed 
almost disappeared, except among the Brahmans in some parts of the 
Dakhan (Deccan), and of the Pvastern side of India, more distant from 
the chief seat of Mohammedan government. The Mussulmans, as well 
as the more respectable classes of Hindus chiefly, cultivated Persian 
hterature, a great number of the former and a few of the latter also ex- 
tending their studies likewise to Arabic. This practice has partially 
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continued to the present time, and among those who enjoy this species 
of learning, as well as among those who cultivate Sanscrit literature, 
many well-informed and enlightened persons may be found, though from 
their ignorance of European literature, they are not naturally much 
esteemed by such Europeans as are not well versed in Arabic or 
Sanscrit^ 

11. Q. How are the people in regard to education? 

A. Those about the courts of the native ijrinces are not inferior 
in point of education and accomplishments to the respectable and well- 
bred classes in any other country. Indeed they rather carry their polite- 
ness and attention to courtesy to an inconvenient extent. Some semi- 
naries of education (as at Benares, &c.) are still supported bj” the princes 
and other resjiectable and ojmlent native inhabitants, but often in a very 
irregular manner. With respect to the Hindu College in Calcutta, es- 
tabhshed under the auspices of government on a highly respectable and 
firm footing, many learned Christians object to the system therein follow- 
ed of teaching literature and science without religion being united with 
them ; because they consider this as having a tendency to destroy the 
religious principles of the students (in which they were lirst brought U]) 
and which consequently were a check on their conduct), without sub- 
stituting auj'thing religious in their stead. 

12. Q. What influence has superstition over the conduct of the people ? 

A. I have alreadj' noticed this in reply to query 2nd. 

13. Q. What is the prevailing opinion of the Native inhabitants 
regarding the existing form of government and its administrators. Native 
and European ? 

A. The ijeasantr)' and \'illagcrs in the interior are quite ignorant 
of, and indifferent about either the former or present government, and 
attribute the protection thej may enjoy or oppression they may suffer 
to the conduct of the public officers immediately presiding over them. 
But men of a.siiiring character and niembers of such ancient families as 
arc very niuch reduced by the present system, consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trifling public situations which natives are allowed to 
hold under the British Government, and are dicidedly disaffected to it. 
Many of those, however, ■w'ho engage prosperously in commerce, and of 
those who are secured in the peaceful possession of their estates by the 
permanent settlement, and such as have sufficient intelligence to foresee 
the probability of future improvement which presents itself under the* 
British rulers, are not only reconciled to it, but really view it as a blessing 
to the country. 

But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference to the general 
feeling of the more intelligent part of the Native community, that the 
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only cour se of policy which can ensure their attachment to any form of 
Government, would be that of making the eligible to gradual promotion, 
according to their respective abilities and merits, to situations of trust 
and respectability in the state. 


(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

1/ONDON : 

September 28, 1831. 


NOTE 


In replying to Queries 2ud, 9th and 10th, I have felt great deli- 
cacy ill offering to the British public, situated at the distance of so many 
thousand miles, my opinion of the character of my own countrymen, 
and of their intelligence and capability' of improvement ; lest I should 
be accused of partiality, or supposed to be prejudiced in their favour. 
I have, therefore, endeavoured to convey my sentiments in very moderate 
language. 

In replying to Query 11, I wish to be distinctly understood as 
referring to those Natives of India who have been brought up under the 
mixed system of Hindoo and Mahommedan education, which has 
hitherto existed in the country among the respectable classes. The 
present generation of youth, particularly at the Presidency, bred up in 
communication and intercourse more or less with Europeans, arc pro- 
gressively becoming imbued with their habits, manners, and ideas, and 
will, in the course of time, most probably approximate very nearly to 
them. My remarks are, therefore, not applicable to these, -and may 
in a few years appear strange to those who do not consider and make 
allowance of these changes. 
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No. I 

Since the foregoing evidence has been circulated, a gentleman of 
high literary repute, connected with India, has expressed doubts 
regarding the policy or expediency of the suggestions I made in reply 
to Queries 71, 72, on the Judicial System, in the following words : 

“No civil servant should be sent to India under twenty-four or at 
least twenty-two years of age, and no candidate among them should 
be admitted into the judicial line of the service, unless he can produce 
a certificate from a professor of Plnglish law to prove that he possesses 
a competent knowledge of it.’’ 

In addition to the reasons there advanced in support of this position, 
and also in reply to Query 77, I beg here to quote (with deference to 
that gentleman’s extensive oriental acejuirements), the authority of 
Sir William Blackstone, given in his introduction to the celebrated 
"Commentaries on the Daws of England’’, an authority which stands 
very high in the estimation of the British public. 

“Should a judge in the most subordinate jurisdiction be deficient 
in the knowledge of the law% it will reflect infinite contempt on himself 
and disgrace upon those w’ho emplo) him. And yet the consequence 
of his ignorance is comparatively very trifling and small : his judgment 
may be examined and his errors rectified by other courts. But how 
much more serious and afiectiug is the case of a superior judge, if with- 
out any skill in the laws he will boldly venture to decide a question upon 
w'hich the welfare and subsistence of whole families may depend, where 
the chance of lus judging right or wrong is barely equal, and where if 
he chances to judge wrong, he does an injury of the most alarming nature, 
an injury without possibility of redress.’’ Sec. 1, No. 12. 

It should not be overlooked that the Company’s District Judges 
and young Registrars who have the decision of minor causes, are after- 
w'ards made judges of the provincial courts of appeal, and also of the 
Sudder Dewany and. Nizamut Adawlut (the highest civil and criminal 
tribunals), whose decision is final in all criminal causes, as well as in 
civil causes under 50,000 rupees ; and tliat even in regard to causes 
above that sum, very few have the means of appealing to the king and 
council in England. The peculiar difficulties and discouragements 
attending such appeals have been already pointed out in my evidence. 
(Judicial System, Q. 51). 
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No. II 

In my paper on the Revenue System I expressed an opinion that 
the permanent settlement has been beneficial to both the contracting 
parties, i.e., the government and the landholders. This position, which, 
as regards the former, was long much controverted, does not now rest 
upon theory ; but can be proved by the results of about forty years’ 
Ijractice. To illustrate this, I .subjoin the annexed statements. Nos. 
I and II, .shewing the failure of tlie whole amount of the public revenue 
at Madras under the Ryotwary system as contrasted with the general 
increase of the revenue of Bengal under the Zamindary permanent 
settlement ; the latter diliusiiig prosperity into the other branches of 
revenue, whereas the former (or Ryotwary system), without effecting 
any material increase, in that jjarticular branch, has, by its inipoverishing 
influence, tended to dry up the other sources of Revenue : a fact which 
must stand valid and incontrovertible as a proof of the superiority of the 
latter, until a contrary fact of greater or at least equal weight can be 
adduced. 


Statement ist. — Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 


By a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, from the period of the Perjjetual Settlement, it appears that, in 
the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 to 1827-28, there was a total increase 
on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 per cent (10171), 
and that this increase has been steady and progressive up to the 
present time ; in the first seventeen years (from 1792-93 to 1809-10) it 
was about 42I- per cent ; in the next eighteen jx'ars (from 1809-10 to 
1827-28) 43x'^ per cent and in the last ten years of that period (from 
1817-18 to 1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

These results are extracted from The Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Companj’^ in 1810, p. 80 ; 
The -Second Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-1O, the revenue of Cuttack 
was incorporated with that of Bengal, but in 1822 the revenue of this 
Province did not exceed 185,000/. 


Statement 2nd. — Madras. 

By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras, it appears that during the same period of thirty-five years 
{i.e., from 1793 to 1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per, cent, 
(4015) on the total amount of the whole revenue that the increase 
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during the first seventeen years (from 1793 to 1810) was 43T^(r per cent; 
that in the next eight years the increase was only about 3^ per cent ; 
and that in the last eighteen years, [i.e., from 1810 to 1828) there has been 
a decrease of 21^0% per cent. 

These results are extracted from the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the affairs of the East India Company in rSiw (p. 88) ; 
Second Report of 1830, (p. 98) and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31. 

No. in 

A doubt has been expressed with regard to the polit>’' and advan- 
tage of acting on the principle suggested in niy pajjcr on the Revenue 
System (paragraphs 14 to 17), in which I expressed my opinion as to 
the propriety (on grounds of justice and humanity') of fixing a ntaxi- 
mum rent to be ])aid by each of the cultivators, that their rents, 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase. I shall therefore here offer a few additional remarks on that 
]ioint, shewing the policy of such a measure. 

vSince the establishment of the permanent settlement in the lower 
])rvinces of the Bengal Presidency, the landholders (whose rents have 
been secured by it) are well-known to have been firmly attached to 
the existing government (as I noticed in reply to No. 13 of the Addi- 
tional Queries). This cannot be said of the same class in the ceded and 
conquered provinces, whose estates have not been secured by a similar 
arrangement ; and it is not the case with regard to the people of a large 
]jroportion of the Madras Presidency, where no similar attachment can 
lie reasonably expected. Hence we may be justified in inferring that if the 
benefit of a permanent settlenient were also extended to the cultivators, 
the fanners and labourers in every part of the country, both in the upper 
and lower provinces (who form the largest portion of the population of 
India) would be equally attached to government, and ready to rise in de- 
fence of it, as a militia or in any other shape that might be required ; so as 
to secure the British rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from inter- 
nal intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping 
on foot an immense standing army at an enormous cost. Tliis consideration 
is of great ijnportauce in respect to the natives of the upper and western 
jirovinces, who are distinguished by their superior bravery, and form the 
greater part of the British Indian army. If this race of men, who are by 
no means deficient in feelings of personal honour and regard for family 
respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible 
so long as the British power should endure, they would from gratitude 
and self-interest at all times be ready to devote their lives and property 
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in its defence. The saving that might be effected by this liberal and 
generous policy, through the substituting of a militia force for a great 
part of the j)resent standing army, would be much greater than any gain' 
that could be realized by any system of increasing land revenue that human 
ingenuity could devise. How applicable to this case is the following line 
of the Persian sage (Sadi). “Be on friendly terms with thy subjects,. and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies ; for to an upright prince 
liis people is an army.” 

Bd rayat sulh kun wa’z jang i khasm aiman nishin 

Z’diiki shdhiiishdh i ddil rd rayat lashkar ast. 

On the other hand the same conlidence could not be produced by 
any periodical settlement (be it quinquennial, d.ecennial or even centennial) 
formed on the narrow polics^ of securing a temporary advantage or remote 
jjroblematical gain to the government ; since the love of offspring and 
the desire of continuing name and lineage in connection with the place 
of nativity and of residence, and with hereditary property, are the same 
in a i)easant as in a prince.- 


No. IV 

An idea has gone abroad that the permanent of Zamindary system, 
though undeniably beneficial to (Tovernment, has proved too advantage- 
ous to the landholders ; and the vast wealth which they are supposed to 
have derived from it has excited an anxiety in the minds of some to devise 
a plea for overturning it. The fact, however, is, that even the greatest 
landholder in the country, such as the Rajah of Burdwan, who pays a 
land tax of between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees to Government, does not 
receive jnore than six or eight lakhs, about 20 per cent on the amount 
collected, for his own share as proprietor. I^^or this sum they incur an 
immense responsibility to the Government ; they are punishable for thefts 
and robberies committed within their estates, when suspected even of 
negligence in preventing or detecting such offences, and subject to loss 
by inundations and failure of crops. Some may have about an equal sum 
with that payable to gevernment, and a very few double ; these almost 
exclusively in the eastern parts of Bengal. But the generality are by 
no means so favourably situated as is generally supposed ; a fact clearly 
proved by the estates which come into the immediate management of 
Government in the Court of Wards, and which may be easily inferred from 
the frequent sales of estates for arrears of revenue. 

Supposing these landholders of Bengal to stand in the place of the 
farmers in England, who are considered to pay about one-third of the 
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produce of their fanns as rent ; is there anything so unreasonable, if 
the Zamiudars receive 15 or 20 i>er cent ; a very few 30 per cent of the 
])roduce of their estates ? If the persons above alluded to, who suppose 
the Zamindars too well off, will only wait a little, as the law of primoge- 
niture is not established or observed, the effect of hereditarv succession 
will soon so subdivide the estates, and reduce the incomes of the land- 
holders, that veiy few, if any, rich Zamindars can be found in the country. 

No. V 

In illustration of the statement made in my rejdy to Query 52, 
on the Revenue System, that as a sum of money is drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with fortunes realized there, a different 
system, calculated to encourage pAiro])eans of capital to become per- 
manent settlers with their families, would necessarily greatly improve the 
resources of the country ; I here subjoin some tables showing the amount 
])aid to the princi])al Kuro])ean Civil Officers of the Crovcmment in the 
(feneral. Judicial and Revenue Departments in India in 1826-7. The 
Military Ivstablishment, of course, is not included. Besides, such Europe- 
ans as are barristers, solicitors, and law officers paid by fees, merchants, 
agents, and planters also, not being permitted to settle in the country, 
retire from it with their fortunes ; and these, likewise, are not included 
in the statement. Moreover, many miscellaneous and minor officers are 
not enumerated in the sul)joined list ; I also annex a note shewing the 
amount of the Revenue of India expended in England. 


BKNCtAD CIVIL OFFICIOS 
I. — Gknhrad Branch 


Per Annum 
Indian Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

£ 

Oovernor-General’s Salary 

2,44,181 

24,418 

3 Members of Council, in all . . 

2,93,017 

29,301 

6 Secretaries to Gevernment . . 

2,74,000 

27,400 

3 Judges of the King’s Supreme Court . . 

1 , 95.344 

19,534 

bord Bishop of Calcutta 

50.303 

5,030 

Archdeacon and 31 Chaplains 

3,00,222 

30,022 

Advocate-General, Company’s Attorney, and 



Standing Council , . 

80,581 

8,058 


10 
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Per Annum 

Indian Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

£ 

7 Residents at Native Courts, (Delhi, Ivucknow, 
Gwalior, Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Indore, Nepal).... 
9 Local (Political) Agents, with 6 Assistants and 

6,81,509 

68,150 

Surgeons 

2, 37. .573 

23.757 

5 Ditto ditto (at Joypore, Harowtee, for 

Sikh and Hill Affairs — Serowhce, Mhairwarra) 

95,241 

9.524 

1 8 Assistants 

1,29,000 

12,900 

II Surgeons and Assistants, Ditto 

86,640 

8,664 

Postmaster-General . . ^ 

60,635 

6,063 

Accountant-General 

44,400 

4,440 

Sub-Treasurer 

36,000 

3.600 

4 Mint Masters 

60,993 

6,099 

4 Assay Masters 

60,600 

6.060 

/ 


II, — JuDiciAi. Branch 


Sitpreme Civil and Criminal Conris {Sadder Dcwanee and 
Nizamal Adaxciats.) 



Rs. 

£ 

5 Judges 

2 , 8 o,(X )0 

28,000 

I Registrar and DepuD" 

39,600 

3,960 

4 Assistants 

27,683 

2,768 

2 Translators 

9,600 

960 


Four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, viz., Calcutta, Dacca, 
Moorshedahad and Patna. 

Rs. £ 

17 Judges . . . . 6,55,000 f* 5,500 

6 vSurgeoiis, at Rs. 4,800 . . . . 28,800 2,880 

Tivo Addiltonal Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circnit of Benares and 
Bareilly, 9 Judges ; also Benares City Adawlut, Ghazeepore, Juanpore 
and Mirzapoor, 4 Judges and Magistrates. 

Rs. £ 

13 Judges . . . . 4,71,196 47,1x9 

5 Registrars, and Registrars and Joint Magis- 
trates . . . . 51,082 

8 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons . . 38,400 


5,108 

3 , 8^5 
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Three City Adawluls — Dacca, Moorshedabad, Palna. 

Per Aniiuni 


Indian Money. 

Sterhng. 


Rs. 

i 

3 Judges with Magisterial power . . S. 

84,000 

8,400 

5 Registrars 

37,200 

3.720 

Forty Zillah Adawluls, 

49 Judges, Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates, 

12,13,762 

i.2i,37^> 

37 Registrars (or Registrars and Joint Magistrates) 4,39,893 

43.989 

49 Surgeons and Assistant Burgeons 

2,26,393 

22,693 

Superintendents and Assistant do. 

1,38,120 

13.812 

5 Commissioners and Assistant do. 

1,18,510 

11.851 

Ill . — RiCVKNUE Bk.'VNC1I 

Lower Provinces. 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members 

1,40,000 

14,000 

Secretary 

26,784 

2,678 

Sub-Secretary and 2 Assistants 

20,400 

2,040 

3 Commercial (or Opium) Agents in Behar, 

Benares, Malwa 

1,56,091 

15.609 

Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 2 Members 

1,05,000 

. 10,500 

Secretary 

29.449 

2,944 

<S Salt Agents 

2.89,354 

28,935 

20 Collectors of Customs and Duties 

4-30.b95 

43,069 

5 Superintendents of Stamps and of Salt 

1,22,099 

12,209 

2 8 Collectors in the Dower Provinces 

6,06,288 

60,628 

Commissioner in the Sundarbunds 

22,800 

2,280 

10 Revenue Officers for Calcutta, Hooghley, 

Jungal Mehals, N. E. of Rungpore, Kumaoon, 

Cuttack, Balasore, Kherdah 

1.99.424 

19,942 

Set'Tetary of Presidency Committee of Records 

and Registrar 

10,800 

1,080 

Western Provinces. 

Board of Commissioners, 3 Members 

1.44.487 

14.448 

Secretary, Sub-ditto, and Assistant 

42,744 

4.274 

12 Collectors, 2 Dy.-Collectors, and i Sub-Collector 4,14,792 

41.479 
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Central Provinces. 

Per Aimuiu 

IiuUaii Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

£ 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members 

1,45,000 

14,500 

Secretary and 5 Assivstants 

58,179 

5.817 

16 Collectors and Snh-Collcctors 

3,53,129 

35,312 

Agent to Govr. -General in Saugor & Is^erbuddali 

50,000 

5,000 

9 Assistants in charge of Districts 

1,23,765 

12,376 


The allowances of the Civil Officers in the Presidencies of Madras 


and Bombay, are similar to those of Bengal ; the chief difference exists 
between the salaries of the Governors and Members of Council in these 
Presidencies, anel those of the Governor-General in Bengal and the 
Members of his Council. I shall, therefore, only subjoin an Abstract 
of the Total Amount of the Civil Service of the Three Presidencies. 


Abstract oj the Total Number oj Covenanted Assistants, and Military 
and Medical Officers employed in the Civil Department of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, distinguishing the different Branches and Total Expense of 
the same in the year 1827 . {Extracted from Official Returns, ordered to be 
printed, 2Sth Feb. 1830 ). 


1827 

Bkxgal 

Madras 

Bombay 

. 

BRANCimS 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Nos. 

Allowances 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

General . . 

302 

42,47,914 

124 

14,25.735 

18 

13.34,391 

Judicial . , 

236 

40,48,268 

101 

16,53.975 

()() 

9.68,733 

Revenue , . 

177 

37,11,206 

85 

13:95.052 

65 

7,82,370 

Marine . . 

I(> 

1,42,740 

22 

78,078 

201 

1,60,596 

Commercial 

• • 1 

1 

() 

I 1,25,978. 

5 

1,04,981 

Totals .. 

731 

1,^100,131 

338 

46,78,8i8j 

237 

33,51,071: 


Total 

Nos. Allowances 
Rs. 

70 , 08,040 
66 , 70,976 
58 . 88,631 

3,81.414 
2,30.959 

2 , 01 , 80,020 


507 

403 

327 

58 

II 

:3o6| 


Total number of persons, one thousand, three hundred and six. 

Total amount of money, two crores, one lakh, eighty thousaiul anti 
twenty Rupees ; nearly two millions English money. 


Note , — In tlio above Statement the Rupee is taken at two sbillirn/H for the 
convenience of calculation ; the real rate of exchange, however, has vmried con- 
siderably, and of late years may bo taken at an average, perhaps, of Is. lOd. ; con- 
sequently 10 or 11 Rui)ees will constitute a Pound Sterling. 
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N.B , — By the evidence of Messrs, hlyod and Melville (the former 
the Accountant-General, and the latter the Auditor-General of tlie East 
India Company), recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd Eebruary 1830, it appears 
that the proi^ortion of the Indian revenues expended in England on the 
territorial account amounts, on an average, to 3,ooo,(x>j/. sterling 
annually. It includes the expenses at the Board of Control and India 
House, pay, absentee allowances, and pensions to Civil and Militar>^ 
Officers ill Europe for services in India, wth interest of money realized 
there, &c., &c., besides 453,588/. for territorial stores consigned to India. 

In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
dated the 20th of June, 1810, and quoted in the work “On Colonial 
Policy as applicable to the Government of India," by a very able servant 
of the Company, holding a responsible situation in Bengal, the Directors 
state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the annual 
remittances to lyondon on account of individuals, have been at the rate 
of nearly 2,000,000/, per annum for a series of years past.'' (p. 70.) 
I'rom these and other authentic documents the author calculates the 
amount of capital, or “the aggregate of tribute, public and private, .so 
withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820, at 110,000,000/." (p. 65.) 




REMARKS 

ON v'^ETTl^EMENT IN INDIA BY 
EUROPEANS. 




remarks 


ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA BY EUROPEANS * 

Much has been said and written by i^ersons in the oiupioy of the 
Hon. East India Company and others on the subject of the settlement 
of Europeans in India, and many various opinions have been expressed 
as to the advantages and disadvantages which might attend such a 
political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the principal 
effects which, in my humble oj)inion, may be expected to re.sult from this 
measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived 
from such a change, 


Apvantaoks 

First — luiropean settlers in India will introdiu-e the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving its 
l)roducts (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already happened 
with respect to indigo, and improvements in tlie mechanical arts, and 
in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by which the 
natives w'ould of course benefit. 

Secondly.— By a free and extensive communication with the \'arious 
c lasses of the native inhabitants the European settlers would gradually 
deliver their minds from the superstitions and prejudices, which have 
subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and domestic 
inconvenience, and disqualified tliem from useful exertions. 

Thirdly.— IB'S: European settlers being more on a par with the 
rulers of the count^}^ and aware of the rights belonging to the subjects 
of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering ju-stice, 
would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature in 
England, the introduction of many necessary- improvements in the 
laws and judicial system : the benefit of which would of course extend 
to the inhabitants generally, whose condition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly.— presence, countenance and support of the Eu- 
roi)ean settlers would not only afford to the natives protection against 
the impositions and oppression of their landlords and other superiors, 
but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authority.^ 

•This originally appeared in the General Appendix to the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, 1832 .— Ed. 


II 
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Fifthly. — The Kuropeaii settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling tow'ards their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education for the cultivation 
of the English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; w'hereas at present 
the bulk of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some large 
towns excepted) have no more opportunities of acquiring this means 
of national improvement than if the country had never had any inter- 
coitrse or connection whatever with Ivurope. 

Sixthly .— -As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends 
and connections in P)uro])e would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the public and the Government here 
w'ould become much more correctly informed, and consequently much 
better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, when, for 
any authentic information , the country is at the mercy of the represent- 
ations of comparatively a few individuals, and those chiefly the parties 
who have the management of public affairs in their hands, and who can 
hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their own labours with a 
favourable ej'e. 

Seventhly . — In the event of an in\'asion from any ([uarter, east or 
west, Goveniment would be l)etter able to resist it, if, in addition to 
the native poxmlation, it were sujqjorted by a large body of European 
inhabitants, closely connected by national synqjathies w'ith the ruling 
jiow^er, and dexiendent on its stability for the continned. enjoyment of 
their civil aird political riglits. 

Eighthly . — The same cause would oj)erate to continue the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and India on a solid and jjernianent footing; 
provided only the latter countr)'^ be governed in a liberal manner, by means 
of Parliamentary siqjerintendence, and such other legislatix'e checks in 
this country as ma5'^ be devised and estalilished, India may thus, for an 
unlimited period, enjoy tmion with England, and the advantage of her 
enlightened Government ; and in return contribute to support the great- 
ness of this country. 

Ninthly. — If, however, events should occur to effect a separation 
between the two countries, then still the existence of a large body of 
respectable settlers (consisting of Eurojjeans and their descendants, 
jjrofessing Christianity, and si)eaking the Ehiglish language in common 
with the bulk of the iieople, as well as i)ossessed of superior knowledge, 
scientific, mechanical, and political) would bring that vast Empire 
in the east to a level wdth other large Christian countries in Europe, 
and. by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and by 
the help w^hich may be reasonably expected from Europe, they (the settlers 
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and their descendants) may succeed sooner or later in enlightening and 
civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state some of the i)rincipal disadvantages 
which may be apiorehended, with the remedies v lii(^h I think calculated 
to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 

Disadvantaok 

First . — The Kuropean settlers being a distinct race, belonging 
to the class of the rulers of the country, may be apt to assume an ascen- 
dancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at enjoying exclusive 
rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less favoured 
class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed 
to w'ound the feelings of the natives, and subject them to humiliations 
on account of their being of a different creed, colour and habits. 

As a remedy or prc\ entive of such a result, 1 would suggest, ist. 
That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are known 
from experience to be less dis])oscd to annoy and insult the natives than 
]rersons of lower class, liuro])ean settlers, for the first twenty years at 
least, should be from among educated persons of character and capital, 
since .such persons are very seldom, if ever, found guilty of intruding upon 
the religious or national jncjudices of persons of uncultivated minds ; 
2nd. The enactment of equal laws, placing all classes on the same 
footing as to ci\ il rights, and the establishment of trial by jury (the jury 
being composed inq)artially of both classes) , would be felt as a strong check 
on any turbulent or ov erbearing characters amongst Kurojreans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows : the Europeans 
])ossess an undue advantage over the natives, from having readier access 
to persons in authority, these being their own countrymen, as jnoved 
by long experience in numerous instances ; therefore, a large increase 
of such a prh'ileged population must subject the natives to many 
sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

Iwould therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native 
vakeels, European pleaders should be appointed in the country courts 
in the same manner as they are in the King’s courts at the Presidencies, 
where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because the counsel 
and attornies for both parties, whether for a native or a European, have 
the same access to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal footing 
in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the na- 
tives of the interior of India have httle or no opportunity of seeing any 
Europeans except persons of rank holding public offices in the country, 
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and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it under the res- 
traint of niilitary discipline, and consequently those natives entertain a 
notion of European superiority, and feel less reluctance in submission ; 
but should Phiropeans of all ranks and classes be allowed to settle in the 
country, the natives who came in contact with them will materially alter 
the estimate now formed of the European character, and frequent collisions 
of interests and conflicting prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle 
between the foreign and native race till either one or the other obtain a 
complete ascendancy, and render the situation of their opponents so un- 
comfortable that no government could mediate between them with effect, 
or ensure the public x)eacc and tranquillity of the country. Though this 
ma 3 " not hapi)en in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, 
that no inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose sub- 
missive disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be ai)plied with 
justice to the natives of the Up])er Provinces, whose temper of mind is 
directly the reverse. Among this sjurited race the jarrings above alluded 
to must be expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion — a state 
of things which would ultimately weaken, if not entirely undermine, the 
British power in India, or at least occasion much bloodshed from time to 
time to keep the natives in subordination.^ 

The remedy already pointed out (para, jrd, art. 1st, remedy ist), 
will, however also apph" to this case, that is, the restriction of the Eu- 
ropean settlers to the respectable intelligent class already described, who 
in general may be expected not only to raise the Euroi)ean character 
still higher, but also to enuincipate their native neighbours from the long 
standing bondage of ignorance and superstition, and thereby secure their 
affection, and attach them to the government under wdiich they may 
enjoy the lib(:rty and privileges so dear to i>ersons of enlightened 
minds. 

vSome ap])rehend, as the fourth probable danger, that if the popula- 
tion of India were raised to wealth, intelligence, and i:)ublic spirit, by 
by accession and by the example of numerous resj^ectable European 
settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt ^as the United 
vStates of America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, and 
would ultimately establish independence. In reference to this, however, 
it must be observed that the Americans were driven to rebellion by mls- 
government , otherwise they would not have revolted and separated them- 
selves from Ivngland. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety to effect 
a separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people, 
even tolerably w elbruk d. The mixed community of India, in like m^anner, 
so long as they are treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened mianner, 
will feel no dis})osition to cut off its connection with England, which 
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may be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both countries. Yet, 
as before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which 
jnaj' arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate 
or make predictions), still a friendly and highly advantageous commercial 
intercourse may be kept up between two free and Christian countries, 
united as they will then be by resejnblance of language, religion, and 
manners. 

The fiftli obstacle in the way of .settlement in india by Europeans 
is, that tlie climate in many parts of India may be found destructive, 
or at least very pernicious to Kuroijean constitutions, which might 
oblige European families who may be in posse.ssion of the means to retire 
to Phirope to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave it to 
ruin, and that they would inpoverish themselves instead of enriching 
India. As a remedy I would suggest that many cool and health}' spots 
could be selected and fixed upon as the head-(piarters of the settlers 
(where they and their res]>ective families might reside and superintend 
the affairs of their estates in the favourable season, and occasionally visit 
them during the hot months, if their presence be absolutely required on 
their estates) , such as the Suppatoo.the Nielgherry Hills, and other similar 
])laces, which are by no means pernicious to Eviropean constitutions. At 
all events, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to 
India is not compulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though not so 
important. These (as well as the above circumstances) deserve fair 
consideration and impartial reflection. At all events, no one will, I trust, 
oppo.se me when I say, that the settlement in India by Europeans should 
at least be undertaken experimentally, so that its effects may be ascertain- 
ed by actual observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such .as 
to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to it, the measure may 
then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it jnay seem safe and 
ex2>edient to throw the country oi)en to persons of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and caiiital should now be i)ermitted 
and encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of locality or 
any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the government ; and 
the result of this experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation 
oil this subject. 


lvONDON,7«/y x^h, 1832. 


(bd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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Tiik little tract, of which the following is a literal translation, 
originally written in Bungla, has been for several weeks past in exten- 
sive circulation in those ])arts of the country where the practice of widows 
burning themselves on the pile of their husbands is most prevalent. 
An idea that the arguments it contains might tend to alter the notions 
that some Kuropean gentlemen entertain on this subject, has induced 
the writer to lay it before the British ])ublic also in its ])resent dress. 


November 30, i(Si8. 
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Advocate. I am surprised that you endeavour to oppose the practice 
of Concremation and Postcremation of widows,* as long observed in 
this country. 

Opponent. Those who have no reliance on the Sastra, and those 
who take delight in the self-destruction of women, may well wonder 
that we should oppose that suicide which is forbidden by all the Sastras, 
and by every race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an improper assertion in alleging that 
Concreniation and Postcremation are forbidden by the Sastras. Hear 
what Angira and other saints have said on this subject : 

“That Woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to Arundhati. 

“She who follows her husband to another world, shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, 
or thirty-five millions. 

“As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus 
raising her husband by her power, she enjoys delight along with him. 

“The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three 
races ; her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family of him to whom 
she was given a virgin. 

•When a widow is absent from her husband at the time of his death, Ae‘ 
may in certain cases bum herself along with some relic representmg the deceasea. 
This practice is called Anumaran or Postcremation, 
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“There possessing her husband as her chiefest good, herself the 
best of women, enjoying the highest delights, she partakes of bliss with 
her husband as long as fourteen Indras reign. 

“Kvi-U though the n'an had slain a Brahman, or returned evil for 
good, or killed an intinuite friend, the woman expiates those c'rimes. 

“There is no other way known for a virtuous woman except as- 
eei.ding the pile of her husband. It should be understood that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband.” 

Here also what Vyasa has written in the paralile of the pigeon : 

“A pigeon, devoted to her husband, after his death entered, the 
flames, and ascending to heaven, she there found her husband ” 

And hear Harita’s w'ords ; 

“As long as a woman shall not burn herself after her husband’s 
death she shall Ire subjec't to transmigration in a female form” 

Hear too what Vishnu, the saint, says : 

“After the death of her husband a wdfe must li\e as an ase'etic, or 
ascend his pile.” 

Now hear the words of the Brahma Purana on the subject of Post- 
cremation : 

“If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife ])lace his 
sandals on her breast, and jntre enter the fire.” 

The faithful wid,ow is declared no suicide Try this text of the Rig 
Veda ; “When three days of impurity are gone she obtained obsequies.” 

(rotama, .says : 

“To a Brahmani after the death of her husband. Postcremation is 
not permitted. But to women of the other classes it is esteemed a chief 
duty.” 

“Living let her benefit her husband ; dying she commits suicide.” 

“The woman of the Bralunan tribe that follows her dead husband, 
cannot, on account of her self-destruction, convey either herself or her 
husband to heaven,” 

Concremation and Postcremation being thus established by the 
words of many sacred lawgivers, how can you say they are forbidden 
by the Sastras, and desire to pevent their practice ? 

Opponent. All those passages you ha^'e (juoted are indeed sacred 
law ; and it is clear from those authorities, that if women perform 
Concremation or Postcremation, they will enjoy heaven for a considerable 
time. But attend to what Manu and others say respecting the duty 
of widows : “Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
.pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue till death for- 
giving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 
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pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incojnparable rules of virtue which 
have been followed by such women as were devoted to only one husband.” 

Here Manu directs, that after the death of her husband, the widow 
should pass her whole life as an ascetic. Therefore, the laws given by 
Angira and others whoni you have quoted, being contrary to the law 
of Manu, cannot be accepted ; because the Veda declares, ‘‘Whatever 
Manu has said is wholesome and Vrihaspati, ‘‘Whatever la .\ is contrary 
to the law of Manu is not commendable.” The Veda especially declares, 
‘‘By living in the jiractice of regular and occasional duties the mind may 
be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, and constantly meditating 
on the Suiireine Being, absorption in Brahma may be attained. There- 
fore from a desire during life of future fruition, life ought not to be des- 
troyed ” Manu, Yajnavalkya, and others, have then, in their respective 
codes of laws prescribed to wddow's, the duties of ascetics only. By this 
jiassage of the Veda, therefore, and the authority of Manu and others, 
the words you liave quoted from Angira and the rest are set aside ; for 
by the express declaration of the former, widow’s after the death of their 
husbands, may, liy living as ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate. What you have said respecting the laws of Angira and 
others, that recommended the practice of Concremation and Postcre- 
mation we do not admit : because, though a practice has- not been 
recommended liy Manu, yet, if directed bj’ other lawgivers, it should 
not on that account be considered as contrary to the law of Manu. 
I'or instance, Manu directs the iierfonuance of Sandhya, but says nothing 
of calling aloud on the name of Hari ; yet \'yasa prescribes calling on the 
name of Hari. The word.s of Vyasa do not contradict those of Manu. 
The same should be understood in the present instance. Manu has 
commended widows to live as ascetics ; Vishnu and other saints direct 
that they should either live as ascetics or follow their husbands. There- 
fore the law of Matru may be considered to be applicable as an alternative. 

Opponent. The analogy you have drawn betwfixt the practice of 
Sandhya and invoking Hari, and that of Concremation and Postcre- 
mation does irot hold. I'or, iir the course of the day the performance 
of vSandhya, at the prescribed time, does not irrevent one from invok- 
ing Hari at another period ; and, orr the other hand, the invocation of 
Hari need not interfere with the performance of Sandhya, In this case, 
the direction of one practice is not inconsistent with that of the other. 
But in the case of living as an ascetic or undergoing Concremation, the 
performance of the one is incompatible with the observance of the other. 
Scil. Spending one’s whole life as an ascetic after the death of a husband, 
is incompatible with inimediate Concremation as directed by Angira 
and others ; ami, vice versa, Concremation, as directed by Angira and 
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others, is inconsistent with living as an ascetic, in order to attain absorp- 
tion. Therefore those two authorities are obviously contradictory of 
each other. More especially as Angira, by declaring that ‘there is no 
other way known for a virtuous woman except ascending the pile of her 
husband,” has made Concremation an indispensable duty. And Harita 
also, in his code, by denouncing evil consequences, in his declaration, 
that ‘‘as long as a woman shall not burn herself after the death of her 
husband, she shall be subject to transmigration in a female form,” has 
made this duty absolute. Therefore all those passages are in every 
respect contradictory to the law of Manu and others. 

Advocate. When Angira sa^^s that there is no other way for a 
widow except Concremation, and w'hcn Harita saj’^s that the omission of 
it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those of Manu, by consider- 
ing them as used merely for the purpose of exalting the merit of Concre- 
mation, but not as prescribing this as an indispensable duty. All these 
expressions, moreover, convey a promise of reward for Concremation, 
and thence it appears that Concremation is only optional. 

Opponent. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of Manu, 
you set dow'n the words of Angira and Harita, that make the duty 
incumbent, as meant only to convey an exaggerated praise of Concre- 
mation, why tlo you not also reconcile the rest of the words of Angira, 
Harita, and others, with those in which Manu prescribes to the widow 
the practice of living as an ascetic as her absolute duty ? And why do 
you not keep aloof from witnessing the destruction of females, instead 
of tempting them with the inducement of future fruition ? Moreover, 
in the text already quoted, self-destruction with the view of reward is 
expressly prohibited. 

Advocate. What you have quoted from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the text of the Veda is admitted. But how can you set aside the 
following text of the Rig Veda on the subject of Concremation? ‘‘O 
fire ! let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
coloured with collyrium, and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water, that they may not be separated from their husbands, but may be, 
in unison with excellent husbands, themselves sinless and jewels amongst, 
women,” 

Opponent. This text of the Veda, and the former passages from 
Harita and the rest whom you have quoted , all praise the practice of Concre- 
mation as leading to fruition, and are addressed to those who are occupied 
by sensual desires ; and you cannot but admit that to follow these 
practices is only optional. In repeating the Sankalpa of Concremation, 
the desire of future fruition is declared as the object. The text there- 
fore of the ^^eda which w'e have quoted, offering no gratifications, super- 
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secies, in every resj^ect, that which you have ad.c^Aiced, as well as all the 
woi ds of Angira and the rest. In proof we quote the text of the Kathopa- 
lushad : “Faith in (rod which leads to absorption is one thing; and 
rites which have future fruition for their object, another. Ivach of these, 
])roducing different consecpitiiccs, hold out to man inducements to follow 
it. The man, who of these two chooses faith, is blessed : ntir'? he, who 
for the sake of reward ])ractices rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment 
of eternal beatitude.'* Also the Mundakopanishad : “Rites, of which 
there are eighteen members, are all perishable : he wdio considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated transmigrations ; and all 
those fools who, immersed in the foolish ])ractice of rites, consider them- 
selves to be wdse and learned, are repeatedly subjected to birth, disease, 
death, and other pains. When one blind man is guided by another, both 
subject themselves on their way to all kinds of di>trcss.“ 

It is asserted in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of all the vSmritis, 
Pnranas, and Itihasas, that, “all those ignorant persons who attach them- 
selves to the words of the Vedas that convey promises of fruition, con- 
sider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real hai)piness, and 
scy, that besides them there is no other realit\ . Agitated in their minds 
by these desires, Lhe}' belie ve the abodes of the celestial gods to l)e the 
chief object ; and they de\'ote themselves to those texts which treat 
of ceremonies and their fruits, and entice l)y promises of enjoyment, 
v'^uch pecjple can have no real coniklencc in the Supreme Being." Thus 
also do the Mundako])anishad and the (Mta state that, “the science by 
which a knowledge of (hid is attained is sui)erior to all other knowledge.” 
Tlierefore it is clear from those passages of the Veda and of the Gita, 
that the words of the \"eda which x>roniise fruition , are set aside by the 
texts of contrary import. Moreover, the ancient saints and holy teachers, 
and their commentators, and yourselves, as well as w'e and all others, 
agree that Manu is better acquainted than any other lawgiver with the 
s])irit of the Veda. And he, understanding the meaning of those different 
texts, admitting the inferiority of that which promised fruition, and 
following that which conveyed no immiise of gratifications, has directed 
widows to spend their lives as ascetics. He has also defined in his I2tli 
chapter, w hat acts are observed merelv for the sake of gratifications, and 
what are not. “Whatever act is j^erformed for the sake of gratifications 
ill this w orld or the next is called Prabartak, and those wdiich are per- 
formed according to the knowledge respecting God, are called Nibartak. 
All those who perform acts to procure gratifications, may enjoy heaven 
like the gods ; and he who i^erfonns acts free from desires, procures 
iclease from the five elements of this body, that is, obtains absorjjtion." 

Advocate, What yon have said is indeed consistent with the Vedas, 
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with Mann, and with the Bhagavad Gita. But from this I fear, that the 
passages of the Vedas and other Sastras, that prescribe Concrematioii 
and Postcreniation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoynients, 
must be considered as only meant to deceive. 

Opponenl. There is no deception. The oljject of those passages 
is declared. As men have various dispositions, those whose minds 
are envel()i)e(l in desire, passion and cupidity, have no inclination for 
the disinterested Avorshi]) of the Supreme Being. If they had no Sastras 
of rewards, they would at once throw' aside all Sastras, and w ould follow^ 
tlieir several inclinations, like elephants unguided l)y the hook. In 
order to restrain such ])ersons from being led only by their inclinations, 
the Sastra prescribes various ceremonies, as Syenayaga for one desirous 
of the destruction ol‘ the enemy, Putreshti for one desiring a son, and 
Jyotishtoma for one desiring gratifications in heaven, &e. ; but again 
reprobates such as are actuated by those desires, and at the 
same moment ex])resses contempt for such gratifications. Had 
the vSastra not repeatedly reprobrated both those actuated by desire 
and the fruits desired by them, all those texts might l)e considered as 
deceitful. In i)roof of what 1 have advanced I cite the following text of 
the Upanishad, “Knowdedge and rites together offer tliemselves to every 
man. The wise man considers wdiich of these tw o is the better and which 
the worse. By rellecting, he becomes convinced of the superiority of 
the former, des])ises rites, and takes refuge in knowledge. And the un- 
learned, for the sake of l)odily gratifications, has recourse to the perform- 
ance of rites.” The Bhagavad Gita saAs ; “The Vedas that treat of 
rites are for the sake of those who are possessed of desire ; therefore, O 
Arjuna ! do thou abstain from desires.” 

Hear also the text of the Veda re])robating the fruits of rites: “As 
in this world the fruits obtained from cultivation and lal)our perish, so in 
the next world fruits derived from rites are i)erishable.” Also the 
Bhagavad Gita : “Also those wdio observe the rites prescribed by the three 
Vedas, and through those ceremonies Avorship me and seek for heaven, 
having becoane sinless from eating the remains of offerings, ascending to 
heaA'en, and enjoying the pleasures of the gods, after the completion of 
their rewards, again return to earth. ' Therefore, the observers of rites . 
for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend to heaven, and return to the 
world, and cannot obtain absorption.” 

Advocate, Though Avhat you haA-e advanced from the Veda and 
sacred codes against the practice of Coiicremation and Postcremation, 
is not to be set aside, yet we have had the practice prescribed by Harita 
and others handed down to us. 

Opponent, vSuch an argument is highly inconsistent with justice. 
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It is every way iin])roper to perstuuU* to self-rtestructioi^by citing passages 
of inadmissible authority. In the second place, it is evident from your 
own authorities, and the Sankalpa recited in conformity with them, 
that the widow should voluntarily quit life, ascending the flaming pile 
of her husband. But, on the contrary, you first bind down the widow 
along with the cor])se of her husband, and then hrnp ox er lier such a 
quantity of w^ood that she cannot rise. At tlie time too of setting fire 
to the pile, you jiress her down with large bamboos. In what passage of 
Harita or the rest do you find authority for thus binding the woman 
according to your practice ? This then is, in fact, deliberate 
female murder. 

Advocate. Though Harita and the rest do not indeed authorize 
this practice of binding &c., yet were a woman after having recited 
the Sankaljia not to |)erform Concreiiiation, it would be sinful, and consi- 
dered elisgraceful by others It is on this account that we have ael()])ttd 
the custom. 

Opponcnl. Kes]jectiug the sinfulness of such an act, that is mere 
talk ; for in the same codes it is laid down, that the performance of a 
penance will olditeratc the sin of quitting the pile. Or in case of inabi- 
lity to undergo the regular ik nance, abs(duti( n may be obtained by 
bestowing the value of a cow , or three kalians of cowries. Therefore 
the sin is no cause of alarm. The disgrace in the opinion of others is 
also nothing : for good men regard not tlie blame or reproach of persons 
who can reprobate those who abstain from the sinful murder of w^omen. 
And do you not consider liow' great is the sin to kill a wannan ; therein 
forsaking the fear of God, the fear of conscience, and the fear of the 
v^astras, merely from a dread of the reproach of those who delight in 
female murder ? 

Advocate, Though tying dowm in this manner be not authorized 
by the vSastras, yet we practise it as being a custom that has been 
observed throughout Hindustan. 

Opponent. It never w^as the case that the practice of fastening 
down wddows on the pile was prevalent throughout Hindustan : for it 
is but of late years that this mode has been followed, and that only in 
Bengal, wdiich is but a small jiart of Hindustan. No one besides who 
has the fear of God and man before him, will assert that male or female 
murder, theft, &c., from having been long practised, cease to be vices. 
If, according to your argument, custom ought to set aside the precepts 
of the Sastras, the inhabitants of the forests and mountains who have 
been in the habits of plunder, must be considered as guiltless of sin, and 
it would be improper to endeavour to restrain their habits. The Sastras, 
and the reasonings connected with them, enable us to discriminate right 
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and wrong. In t^ose vSastras such female murder is altogether forbidden. 
And reason also declares, that to bind down a woman for her destruction, 
holding out to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sin- 
ful act. 

Advocate. This practice may be sinful or anything else, but we 
will not refrain from observing it. vShould it cease, ])eople would gene- 
rally apprehend that if women did not perform Concremation on the 
death of their husbands, they might go astray ; but if they burn them- 
selves this fear is done away. Their family and relations are freed from 
apprehension. And if the husband could be assured during his life 
that his wife would follow him on the pile, his mind would be at ease 
from ap])rchensions of her misconduct. 

Opponent. What can be done, if, merely to avoid the ])ossible 
danger of disgrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit the sin 
of female .murder. But is there not also a danger of a womaids going 
astray during the life-time of her husband, particularly when he resides 
for a long time in a distant country ? What remedy then have you got 
against this cause of alarm ? 

Advocate. There is a great difference betwixt the case of the 
husband’s being alive, and of his death ; for while a husband is alive, 
whether he resides near or at a distance, a wife is under his control; she 
must stand, in awx^ of him. But after his death that authority ceases, 
and she of course is divested of fear. 

Opponent. The Sastras which command that a wife should live 
under the control of her husband during his life, direct that on his death 
she shall lixe under the authority of her husband’s family, or else under 
that of her ])arental relations ; and the Sastras have authorized the 
ruler of the country to maintain the observance of this law. Therefore, 
the possibility of a womaiTs going astray cannot be more guarded against 
during the husband’s life than it is after his death, h'or you daily see, 
that even while the husband is alive, he gives up his authority, and the 
wife separates from him. Control alone cannot restrain from evil thoughts, 
words, and actions ; but the suggestions of wisdom and the fear of God 
may cause both man and woman to abstain from sin. Both the Sastras 
and. experience show this. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, that from want of feel- 
ing we promote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it is declared 
in our Veda and codes of law, that mercy is the root of virtue, and from 
our practice of hospitality, &c., our compassionate dispositions are well 
jenown. 

Opponent. That in other cases you shew charitable dispositions 
is acknowledged. But by witnessing from your youth the voluntary 
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burning of wonxen amongst your elder relatives, your neighbours and 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, and by observing the in- 
difference at the time when the women are writhing under the torture 
of the flames, habits of insensibility are produced. For the same reason, 
when men or women are suffering the pains of death, you feel for them 
no sense of compassion, like the worshippers of the female deities who, 
witnessing from their infancy the slaughter of kids and buffaloes, feel no 
compassion for them in the time of their suffering death, while followers 
of Vishnu are touched with strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate. What you have said I shall carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you are 
now ready to take this matter into your consideration. By forsaking 
prejudice and reflecting on the Sastra, what is really conformable to 
its precepts may be perceived, and the evils and disgrace brought on 
this country by the crime of female murder will cease. 
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To 

THE MOST NOBEE 
THE MARCHIONESS Ol' HASTINGS, 

CoimTlvSS OK I,OUl>OtiN, &C., ike. 


Thiv following tract, being a translation of a Bengalee I-issay, 
j)nblished some time ago, as an appeal to reason in behalf of humani- 
ty, I take the liberty to dedicate to Your Ladyship ; for to whose 
jjrotection can any attempt to promote a benevolent purj)ose be with 
so much propriety committed ? 

I have the honour to remain, with the greatest respect, 

Your Ladyship’s 
Most obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR, 


February 2 b, 1820. 




ON CONGREMATION; 


A SECOND CONFERENCE BETWEEN AN ADVOCATE, AND 
AN OPPONENT OF THAT PRACTICE 


Advocali’. Undkr the title of \'irtliayak, or Preceptor, I have 
offered an answer to your former arguments. That, no doubt, you have 
attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I ha^'e well considered the answer that, after the lapse 
of nearly twelve months, you have offered. Such parts of your answer 
as consist merely of a repetition of passages already quoted by us, 
require no further observations now. Hut as to what you have advanced 
in opposition to our arguments and to the Sastras, you will be pleased 
to attend to my rei)ly. 

In the first place, at the bottom of your qth page you have given 
a particular interpretation to the following words of Vishnu, the 
lawgiver 

“Mrite bhartari brahmacharyam tadanwarohanam va”* meaning 
“after the death of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or 
ascend the funeral pile,’’ and implying that either alternative is optional. 
To this, you say, eight objections are found in the Sastras, therefore one 
of the alternatives must be preferred : that is to say, the woman who 
is unable to ascend the flaming pile .shall live as an ascetic. This jmu 
maintain is the true interpretation ; and in proof you have cited the 
words of the Skanda Purana and of Angira. I answer. In every country 
all persons obser\^e this rule that meanings are to be inferred from the 
Avordsused. In this instance the text of Vishnu is comprised in five words : 
1st, Mrite, “on death,’’ 2nd, bhartari, “of a husband,’’ 3rd, brahma- 
charyam, “asceticism. ’’ 4th, tadanwarohanam, “ascending his pile,’’ 5th, 
va, “or.’’ That is, “on the death of a husband, his widow should become 
an ascetic, or ascend his pile.’’ It appears, therefore, from asceticism 
being mentioned first in order, that this is the most pious conduct for 
a widow to follow. But your interpretation, that this alternative is 
only left for widows who are unable to ascend the flaming pile, can by 
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no weans be deduced from the words of the text ; nor have any of the 
expounders of the Sastras so expressed themselves. 

For instance, the author of the Mitakshara, whose authority is 
always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself quoted as 
authority in p. 27, has thus decided on the subject of Concreraation : — 
“The widow who is not desirous of final beatitude, but who wishes only 
for a limited term of a small degree of future fruition, is authorized to 
accompany her husband.’’*^ 

The vSmarta Bhattacharya (Raghunandana, • the modern law 
commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Angira, that “besides 
Concremation there is no other pious course for a widow,’' by the author- 
ity of the foregoing text of Vishnu ; and authorized the alternative 
of a widow living as an ascetic, or dying with her husband, explaining 
the words of Angira as conveying merely the exaggerated praise of 
Concremation. 

Secondly, l-'rom the time that Sastras have been written in Sans- 
krit, no author or man of learning has ever asserted, as you have done, 
that the person who, desirous of the enjoyments of heaven, is unable to 
perform the rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to the attain- 
ment of final beatitude. On the contrary, the Sastras uniformly declare 
that who are unable to pursue final beatitude, may perform rites, 
but without desire ; and persons of the basest minds who do not desire 
eternal beatitude, may even ])erform rites for the sake of their fruits. 

As Vasishtha declares 

“The person who does not exert himself to acquire that knowledge 
of God which leads to final absorption, may perform ceremonies without 
expectation of reward, t 

To encourage and improve those ignorant jjersons, who looking 
only to pleasure, cannot distinguish betwixt what is God and not God, 
the Sruti has promised rewards. “J 
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Bhagavat Gita 

"If you are unable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, be 
diligent in performing works with a view to please me, that by such 
works you may acquire a better state. If you are unable even to per- 
form rites solely for my sake, then, controlling yrmi senses, endeavour 
to perform rites without the desire of fruition.”* 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to the 
destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over asceticism, 
which gives a prospect of eternal beatitude, is to treat with contempt 
the authorities of the Vedas, the Vedanta, and other Darsanas, as well 
as of the Bhagavad Gita and many otliers. As the Veda says — 

"Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but he who 
is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective nature into serious con- 
sideration, distinguishes one froni the other, and chooses faith, despising 
fruition ; while a fool, for the sake of advantage and enjo5’ment, accepts 
the offer of rites.” t 

Without entirely rejecting the authority of the Gita, the essence 
of all Sastras, no one can ])raise rites ])erformed for the sake of fruition, 
nor recommend them to others ; for nearly half^of the Bhagavad Gita 
is iilled with the dispraise of such works, and with the praise of works 
performed without desire of fruition. A few of those passages 
have been c^uoted in the former conference, and a few others are 
here given. 

"Works performed, exce])t for the sake of God, only entangle the 
soul. Therefore, O Arjuna, forsaking desire perform works with the 
view to please God.”J 

"The person who i)erforms works without desire of fruition, direct- 
ing his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. And the person who is devoted 
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to fruition, and i^erforms works with desire, he is indeed inextricably 
involved.”* 

“Oh, Arjuna, rites perfonued for the sake of fruition are degraded 
far below works done without de.sire, which lead to the acquisition of 
the knowledge of God. Therefore perform thou works without desire 
of fruition, with the view of acquiring divine knowledge. Those who 
perform works for the sake of fruition are most debased.” t 

“It is my firm opinion, that works are to be performed forsaking 
their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits. 

The Gita is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted with 
it. Why then do you constantly mislead women, unacquainted with 
the Sastras, to follow a debased path, by holding out to them as tempt- 
ations the pleasures of futurity, in elefiance of all the v>astras, and 
n»erely to please the ignorant ? 

You have said, that eight objections are to be found in Sastras 
to the optional alternative deducetl from the works of Vishnu. To 
this I reply. 

First. To remove an imaginary difficulty, a violation of the ob- 
vious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and consistent, 
is altogether inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no such objection to 
the interpretation given to the words of Vishnu, as following the option- 
al alternative of asceticism or Concremation, have given the preference 
to asceticism. The author of the Mitakshara, quoting this text of 
Vishnu in treating of Concremation, makes no allusion to such an objec- 
tion, but finally declares in favour of asceticism. 

Thirdly. Even allowing^ an optional alternative to be liable to 
the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions admit- 
ted such an alternative. For example : — 

Sruti. “Oblations are to be made of wheat or of barley. ”|| But 
the meaning of this is not, according to your mode of interpretation, 
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“That if it cannot be made of barley, an offering is to be made 
of wheat." 

"Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sunrise.’’* 
In this instance your mode of explanation may be applied ; but no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation, but all have admitted 
the alternative to be optional. 

snrnrm fsnrrwr ^nrcrt i 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning would be, that 
if you cannot worship Siva you should worship Vishnu. But no authors 
have ever given such an interpretation to those words, and to give more 
or less worship to Siva than to Vishnu is quite contrary to the decision 
of all the Sastras. 

Fourthly. The following text has also been quoted by you in 
opposition to the optional alternatiA^e in question, taken as you assert 
from the Skanda Purana — 

“On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is unable 
to perform Coucremation, nevertheless she should preserve the virtue 
required of widows. If she cannot preserve that virtue, she must des- 
cend to hell”t To confirm this text you have quoted the words of 
Augira ; — “There is no other pious course for a widow besides Concre- 
mation ; ’’J which you have interpreted, that “for a widow there is 
no other course so jiious.’’ 

I answer, the words of Angira are express, that there is no other 
l)ious course for a widow than Concremation. And. the Smarta com- 
mentator, having thus interpreted the text in reconciling it with the 
words of Vishnu already (pioted, declares, that it couvej’'s merely 
exaggerated praise of Concremation. 

But you, in opposition to the true meaning of the expression and 
to the interpretation given by the Sraarta commentator, have explained 
those words to suit your own argument, that there is no other course 
more pious than that of Concremation. Perverting thus the meaning 
)f the Sastras, what benefit do you propose by promoting the destruc- 
fon of feeble woman, by holding up the temptation of enjoyments in 
I future state ? This I am at a loss to understand. 
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If the passage you have quoted from the Skanda Puraua really 
exist, the mode in which the Smarta commentator has explained the 
words of Angira (“there is no other virtuous course,’’) must be applied 
to those of the Skanda Purana, viz., that the text of the Skanda Purana 
which contradicts Manu, Vishnu, and others, is to be understood as 
merely conveying exaggerated praise ; because, to exalt Concrema- 
tion, which leads to future enjoyments that are treated as despicable by 
the Upanishads of the Vedas and Smriti, and by the Bhagavad Gita, 
above asceticism, in which the mind may be purified by the perform- 
ance of works w'ithout desire, that may lead to eternal beatitude, is every 
way inadmissible, and in direct opposition to the opinions maintained 
by ancient authors and commentators. 


Section II 

In the latter end of the 7th page you have admitted, that the say- 
ings of Angira, Vishnu, and Harita, on the subject of Concremation, 
are certainly at variance w'ith those of Manu ; but assert, that any law 
given by Alanu, when contradicted by several other lawgivers, is to be 
considered annulled ’.—therefore, his authority in treating of the duties 
of widows is not admissible, on account of the discord existing between 
it and passages of Harita, and Vishnu and others. With a view to es- 
tablish this position you have advanced three arguments. The first 
of them is, that Viihaspati says, “whatever law is contrary to the law of 
Manu, is not commendable,’’* in which the nominative case, “whatever 
law,’’ as being used in the singular number, signifies, that in case laws, 
given by a single person, stand in opposition to those of Manu they are 
not worthy of reverence, but if several persons differ from Manu in any 
certain point, his authority must be set aside. 1 reply. It has been the 
invariable practice of ancient and modern authors, to explain all texts of 
law so as to make them coincide with the law of Manu. They in no 
instance declare that the authority of Manu is to be set aside, in order 
to admit that of any other law'giver. But you have, on the contrary, 
set aside the authority of Manu, on the ground of inconsistence with the 
words of two or three other authors. In this you not only act contrary 
to the practice of all commentators, but moreover in direct opposition 
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to the authority of the Veda, for the Veda declares, whatever Maim 
lays down, that is coimneudable,”* which text you have yourself quoted 
in }). 7. And as to what you have said respecting the words of Vrihaspati 
as being in the singular number, and therefore only applicable to a case 
in which Manu is opposed by only one lawgiver, it is obvious that the 
w'ord “whatever,” being a general term, includes tAcry particular 
case falling under it ; and therefore his law must be followed, whatever 
nunvber of authors there may be who lay down a different direction. 
And the reason of this is expressed in the former part of the verse of 
Vrihaspati, that “Manu has in his work collected the meaning of the 
Vedas.” I'rom this it follows that whatex'er law’ is inconsistent w’ith the 
code of Manu, w'hich is the substance of the Veda, is really inconsistent 
w’itli tlie Veda itself, and therefore inadmissible. Aelmitting the justice 
of 3'our explanation of Vrihaspati’s text, that the authority of an}’ in- 
fUvidual law’giver, who is inconsistent with Manu, must be set aside, but 
that w'hen se\'eral authorities coincide in laj'ing down any rule inconsis- 
tent W’ith his law, the}' are to be followed, one might on the same 
ljriiu;iple give a new exi)lanation to the following text ; — 

“The person who attempts to strike a Brahman goes to the hell 
called Satnayat, or of a hundred punishments ; and he who actually 
strikes a Brahman, goes to the hell of Sahasrayat, or a thousand punish- 
ments. ’ ’ t 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and that in the accusa- 
tive case also, are both in the singular irum.ber ; therefore, according to 
your exposition, where two or three persons concur in beating a Brah- 
man, or where a nian beats two or three Brahmans, there is no crime 
con?n'.itted. There are niaiiy similar instances of laws, the force of 
which would be entirely frustrated by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Concre- 
mation is authorized by a text of the Rig Veda, and consequently the 
authority of Maim is superseded by a higher authority. I reply. In the 
12th line of the 9th page of your tract, you have quoted and interpreted 
a text of the Vedas, expressing “that the mind may be purified so as to 
seek a knowledge of God from which absorption may accrue, by the 
performance of the tlaily and occasional ceremonies, without the desire 
of fruition ; therefore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be 
destroyed.” With this then and all similar texts, there is the most evi- 
dent concord with the words of Manu. Notwithstanding your admis- 
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sion to this effect, you assert that the authority of the Vedas contradicts 
the declaration of Manu. From the text already quoted, “that what- 
ever Manu has declared is to be accepted,’’ it follows that there can be 
no discrepancy between Manu and the Veda. But that is certainly an 
apparent inconsistency between the text quoted from the ceremonial part 
of the Rig Veda authorizing Concremation, and that above quoted, from 
the spiritual parts of the Veda to which the celebrated Manu has given 
the preference, well aware that suchi>arts of the Veda are of more author- 
ity than the passage relating to debased, ceremonies. He has accordingly 
directed widows to live, practising austerities. The text of the Rig Veda, 
of course, remains of force to those ignorant wretches who are fettered, 
with the desire of fruition, which debars them from the hope of final 
beatitude. This too has been acknowledged In' yourself, in p. ii, line 
17, and was also fully considered in the first Conference, p.13, line 18. 
You cannot but be aware too, that when there is doubt respecting the 
meaning of any text of the Veda, that interpretation which has been 
adopted by Manu is followed by both ancient and modern authors. In 
the Bhavishya Purana, Mahadeva gave instructions for the performance 
of a penance for wilfully slaying a Brahman ; but oliserving that this was 
at variance with the words of Manu, which declare that there is no expia- 
tion for wilfully killing a Brhman, he does not set aside the text of Manu 
founded on the \'eda.s by his own authority, but explains the sense in 
which it is to be accepted: — “The object of the declaration of Manu that 
there is no expiation for the wilful murder of a Brahman, was the more 
absolute jirohibition of the cri.me ; or it may be considered, as applicable 
to Kshatriyas, and the other tribes.’’* The great Mahadev, then, did not 
venture to set aside the words of Manu, but you have jiroposed to set 
up the texts of Harita and Angira as of superior authority. 

Thirdty. You have quoted, with the view of doing away with the 
authority of Manu the text of Jaimini, signifying that if there be a 
difference of opinion respecting a subject, then the decision of the greater 
number must be adopted ; and therefore, as the authority of Manu, 
in the present instance, is at variance with several writers, it must 
yield to theirs. I reply. It is apparent that this text, as well as common 
sense, only dictates, that where those who differ in opinion are equal 
in point of authority, the majority ought to be followed ; but if other- 
wise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus the authority of the 
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Veda, though single, cannot be set aside by the concurrent authorities 
of a hundred lawgivers ; and in like manner the authority of Manu which 
is derived immediately from, the Veda, cannot be set aside by the con- 
tradicting authorities of the others either singly or collectively. More- 
over, if Angira, Harita, Vishnu, and Vyasa, authorized widows to choose 
the alternative of Concremation, or of living as asctt 1 < s, on the other hand, 
besides Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha, and several other lawgivers have 
prescribed asceticism only. Why, therefore, despising the authorities 
of Manu and others, do you persist in encouraging weak women to submit 
to murder, by holding out to them the tem.ptations of future pleasures 
in heaven ? 


Section III 

The quotation from the Mundaka Upani.shad and Bhagavad Gita, 
which we quoted in our first Conference, to shev' the light in which rites 
should be held, you have repeated ; and have also quoted some texts of 
the Vedas directing the performance of certain rites, such as, “Hew^ho 
desires heavenly fruition shall perform the sacrifice of horse.”* 

In page 17 you have given your final conclusion on the subject to 
this effect : “That rites are not prohibited, but that pious works per- 
formed without desire are preferable to works performed for the sake of 
fruition ; and he also who performs those w^orks without desire, is supe- 
rior to him who performs works for the sake of fruition.” If then W'orks 
without desire are acknowledged by you to be superior to works with 
desire of fruition, w^hy do y'ou persuade widows to perform work for the 
sake of fruition, and do not recommend to them rather to follow asceticism, 
by which they may acquire eternal beatitude ? And with respect to your 
assertion, that ‘‘rites are not prohibited,” this is inconsistent with the 
Sastras ; for if all the texts of the Vedas and lawgivers, prohibiting rites, 
were to be quoted, they would fill a large volume ; (of these a few have 
been already quoted by me in pp. 5 and 6.) There are indeed Sastras 
directing the performance of rites for the sake of fruition, but these are 
acknowledged to be of less authority than those which prohibit such rites ; 
as is proved by the following text from the Mundaka Upanishad : “Sastras 
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aie of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these the superior are those by 
which the Eternal God is approached.”* 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says : ‘’Amoag.st Sastras, I am 
those which treat of God.”! 

In the Bri Bhagavat is the following text : ‘‘Ill-minded persons, not 
perceiving that the object of the Veda is to direct us to absorption, call 
the superficially tempting promises of rewards their principal fruit ; but 
such as know the Vedas thoroughly do not hold this opinion. ”J 

The passages directing works for the sake of fruition are therefore 
adapted, only for the most ignorant. Teamed men should endeavour 
to withdraw all those ignorant persons from works performed with 
desire, but should never, for the sake of profit, attemirt to drown them 
in the abyss of passion. Raghunandana quotes and adopts the follow- 
ing words ; ‘‘Learned men should not persuade the ignorant to perform 
rites for the sake of fruition, for it is written in the Pnrana, that fie who 
know^s the path to eternal happiness w'ill not direct the ignorant to 
perform works wdth desire, as the good physician refuses to yield to the 
appetite of his patient for injurious food.”§ 


Section IV 


In p.age 17, line 13, of your treatise, you have said, that the Sastra 
does not admit that widows, in giving uj) the use of oil, and betel and 
sexual pleasures, &c., as ascetics, perform works without desire, and 
acquire absorption. And for this you advance two proofs : the first, that 
it appears that Manu directs that a widow should continue till death as 
an ascetic, aiming to practise the incomparable rules of virtue that have 
been followed by such w'omen as were devoted to only one husband. 
From the word aiming, it follows, that the duties of aii ascetic, to be 
practised by widows, are of the nature of those performed with desire. 
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Secondly. From the subsequent words of Manu it appears, that those 
widows who live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics from their 
youth ; therefore from the words ascending to heaven, it is obvious that 
the austerities that may be performed by them are for reward. I reply. 
I am surprised at your assertion, that austerities practised by widows 
cannot be considered as performed without desire, and leading to absorp- 
tion ; for whether austerities or any other kind of act be performed with 
desire or without desire, must depend on the mind of the agent. Some 
may follow asceticism or other practices for the sake of heavenly 
enjoyments, while others, forsaking de.sire of fruition, may perform them, 
and at length acquire final beatitude. Therefore, if a widow practise 
austerities without the desire of fruition, and yet her acts are asserted to 
be with desire of fruition, this amounts to a setting at defiance both 
experience and the Sastras, in a manner unworthy of a man of 
learning like yourself. As to what you have ohsen^ed respecting 
the word aiming in the text of Manu, it never can be inferred 
from the use of that word, that the asceticism of ■w'idows must 
necessarily be W'ith desire ; for with the object of final beatitude, we 
practise the acquisition of the knowledge of God, which no Sastras 
nor any of the learned has ever classed amongst works performed 
with desire of fruition. For no man possessed of understanding 
performs any movement of mind or body without an object. It is those 
works only, therefore, that are performed for the sake of corporeal en- 
joyment, either in the present or in a future state of existence, that are 
said to be with desire, and that are, as such, prohibited, as Manu defines: 
“Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications in this world or 
the next is called Prabarttak ; and those which are performed according 
to the knowledge of God, are called Nibarttak.’’* 

As to your second argument, that widows leading an ascetic life 
are rewarded by a jnarrsion in heaven, I reply ; that from these words 
it does not appear that austerities should necessarily be reckoned amongst 
works performed for reward ; for a mansion in heaven is not granted 
to those alone who perforrn works with desire, but also to those who 
endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God, but come short of attaining 
it in this life. They must after death remain for a long time in the heaven 
called the Brahmaloka, and again assume a hum.an form, until they have, 
by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at length obtained absorp- 
tion. The Bhagavad Gita says distinctly : 
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“A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, having 
enjoyed for an imsnensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is born again in some holy and respectable 
family.”* 

Kulluka Bhatta, the coinmentator on Mann, says expressly in his 
observations on the text of his author, that those ascetic widows ascend 
to heaven like Sanaka, Balakhilya and other devotees from their youth. 
By this, it is clearly shewn, that, those widows ascend to heaven in the 
same way as those pious devotees who have already acqttired final beat- 
itude, which can only be attained by works ijerformed without desire. 
And hence the austerities of widows must be reckoned amongst works 
without desire. 


Section V 

In page i8, you have asserted that a widow who undergoes Concre- 
jnation has a higher reward than she who lives as a dev'otee ; for the 
husband of the woman who performs Concremation, though guilty of the 
murder of a Brahman, or of ingratitude or treachery towards a friend, 
has his sins, by her act, expiated, and is saved from hell, and her husband’s, 
her father’s, and her mother’s progenitors, are all beatified, and she her- 
self is delivered from female form. I reply. You have stated in jiage 27, 
commencing at the 3rd line, that works without desire are preferable to 
those performed for the sake of fruition ; while here again you say, 
that Concremation is preferable to asceticism. You have, however, 
assigned as a reason for your new doctrine, that Concremation saves 
progenitors as well as the husband. I have already shewn, that such 
promises of reward are merely held out to the most ignorant, in order 
to induce them to follow some kind of religious observance, and to with 
draw from evil conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed with a 
desire of fruition, to works without desire, merely on the ground of such 
exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the Sastras. If, in defiance of 
all the Sastras, you maintain that such jiromises of reward are to be 
understood literally, and not merely as incitements, still there can be 
no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, so painful to jnind and body, as 
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burning a ijerson to death in order to save her lines of Progenitors ; for 
by making an offering of one ripe plantain to Siva, or a single flower of 
Karabir, either to Siva or to Vishnu, thirty niillions of lines of progenitors 
may be saved. 

“He, who niaketh an oblation of a single ripe plantain to Siva, 
shall with thirt\ millions of races of progenitors ascend to the heaven 
of Siva.’’* 

“By pieseuting a single Karabir, w'hite or not white, to Vishnu 
or Siva, thirty millions of races of progenitors are exalted to heaven.’’ t 

Nor is there any want of jiromise of reward to those who perform 
works without desire. In fact, rather more abundant rewards are held 
out for such works than those you can quote for the op])osite practice. 
“Those who have accpiired knowledge in the prescribed mode can, by 
mere volition, sav^e any' number of progenitors ; and all the gods offer 
worship to the devotf^es of the Supreme Being.’’! 

A volume lilled w'ith texts of this kind nright be easily w^ritten. 
Moreover, should even the least part of any ceremony performed for 
reward be omitted or mistaken, the fruits are de.stroyed, and evil ispio- 
dueed. But there is no bad consequence from a failure in works per 
formed without desire, for the completion of tliese, even in part, is 
advantageous. In proof I quote the Bhagavad Gita ; “Works without 
desire, if only commenced, are never without advantage ; and if any 
member be defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as in w’orks per 
formed w'ith desire. And the performance of even a small portion of a 
work without desire brings safety’ ’.11 

There is evidently a possibility' of a failure in some portion of the 
rite of Concremation or Postcreination, particularly in the mode in which 
you perform the ceremony contraty to the directions of the tsastras. 
What connection is there betwixt that mode and the enjoyment of 
temporary heavenly gratifications — a mode which only subjects the 
w'idow' to the consequences of a violent death ? 
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Section VI 

Again in j). 17, line 3, >ou admit it to be more commendable for 
a widow to attend to the acquisition of knowledge than to die by Con 
cremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them to the practice 
of Concremation, and to prevent them from pursuing the acquisition of 
knowledge, you observe, that women are naturally prone to pleasure, 
are extremely devoted to works jiriKluctive of fruits, and are always 
subject to their passions. To persuade such persons to forsake Con- 
cremation, in Older to attempt the acquisition of knowledge is to destroy 
their hopes in both ways. In support of your opinion you have quoted 
the Gita : “Those igmirant persons who are devoted to works ought not 
to be dissuaded from performing them.’’* 

I reply. Your object in persuading women to burn themselves 
may now be distinctly perceived ; you considei women, ev'en of res- 
pectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always subject to their passions; 
and therefore you are apprehensive lest they should lose both prospects 
of hope, by giving up Concremation, and attempting to acquire knowledge. 
For this reason you lead them to the destruction of their lives, by hold- 
ing out to them the tem])tation of future rewards. It is very certain that 
all mankind, whether male or female, are endowed with a mixture of 
passions ; but by study of the Sastras, and frequenting the society of 
respectable persons, those passions may be gradually subdued, and the 
capability of enjoying an exalted state may be attained. We ought, 
therefore, to endeavour to withdraw both men and women from debased 
sensual pleasures, and. not to persuade them to die w'ith the hope of 
thereby obtaining sensual enjoyments, by which after a certain period 
of gratification, they are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb, 
and subjected to affliction. The Sastras have directed those men or 
.women, who seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this 
doctrine, that they may escape from the grievous pain of this world ; 
and they have also prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed 
without the hope of reward by those who do not seek after divine know- 
ledge in order that their minds may be purified, and prepared to leceive 
that knowledge. We, therefore, in conformity with the Sastras, make 
it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future base and fleeting 
enjoyments, and encourage them to the acquisition of that divine know- 
ledge which leads to final beatitude. Widows, therefore, by leading an 
ascetic life in the performance of duties without desire, may purify their 
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miuds and acquire divine knowledge, which may procure for them final 
beatitude. And consequently there is no reason why they should lose 
both objects of future hope by forsaking Concremation. 

“Oh Arjuna, by placing their reliance on me, women and those 
of the lower classes of Vaisya and Sixdra may obtain the highest 
exaltation.” 

You, however, considering women devoted to their j^assions and 
consequently incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, direct them 
to perform Concremation ; and maintain that, if any amongst them 
should not burn with their husbands, according to your final decision 
from the Sastras, they must lose the hopes that belong to both practices ; 
because according to your opinion, they are entirely incapable of 
acquiring divine knowledge, and by not adopting Concremation, they 
give up the prospect of future gratifications. As to your quotation 
from the Gita, to show that persons devoted to works ought not to be dis- 
suaded from the performance of them, it may be observed that this text 
applies only to rites offered without desire of rewards, though applied 
by you to works performed for the sake of future enjoyment, in direct 
inconsistency with the authority of the Gita. The object of this, as well 
as of all texts of the Gita, is to dissuade men from works performed with 
desire. The Gita and its Commentaries are both accessible to all. Let 
the learned decide the point. 

You have quoted the following text of Vasishtha : “He who 
being devoted to w'orldly pleasures, boasts, saying, ‘I am a kuower of 
God,’ can neither obtain the consequences procurable from wmrks, nor 
attain final beatitude, the fruit of devine knowledge.” t 

I admit the force of this text. I'or whether a nian be devoted to 
worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster either of divine knowledge 
or of any other acquirement, he is indeed most despicable ; but I am 
unable to see how this text, which forbids vain glory, is applicable to the 
question before us, which relates to the Concremation of widows. 


Section VII 

In your 20th page, you have stated for us, that we do not object 
to the practice of Concremation, but to the tying down of the widow 
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to the pile before setting it on fire. I reply. This is very incorrect, 
for it is a gross misrepresentation of our argunient ; because Concre- 
raation or Postcreniation is a work performed for the sake of future re- 
ward, which the Upanishad and the Gita, and other Sastras, have 
declared to be most contemptible. Consequently, relying on those 
Sastras, it has been always our object to dissuade widows from the act 
of Concremation or Postcremation, that they might not, for the sake 
of the debased enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, renounce the attain- 
ment of divine knowledge. As to the mode in which you murder widows 
by tying them to the pile, we do exert ourselves to prevent such deeds, 
for those who are witnesses to an act of murder, and neglect to do any- 
thing towards its prevention, are acconil)lic:cs in the crime. 

In justification of the crime of burning widows by force, you have 
stated, towards the foot of the same page, that in those countries where 
it is the custom for widow's to ascend the llaming i^ile, there cannot be 
any dispute as to the propriety of following that mode ; but w'heie that 
is not the mode followed, and. it is the practice for those that burn the 
corpse to place a portion of fire contiguous to the pile, so that it may 
gradually make its w'ay tothe pile, and at that time the w idow', according 
to the prescribed form, ascends the i^ile, in this mode also there is nothing 
contrary to the Sastras. You have at the same time quoted tw'o or three 
authorities to shew, that rites should be performed according tothe custom 
of the country. I reply. Female murdei , murder of a Brahman, parricide, 
and similar heinous crimes, cannot be reckone<l amongst pious acts by 
alleging the custom of a country in their behalf; by such customs rather 
the country in which they exist is itself condemned. I shall write more 
at large to this purpose in the conclusion. The practice, therefore, of 
forcibly tying down women to the pile, and burning them to death, is 
inconsistent w'ith the Sastras, and highly sinful. It is of no consequence 
to affirm, that this is customary in any particular country — if it were uni- 
versally practised, the murders would still be criminal. The pretence that 
many are united in the commission of such murder w'ill not secure thejn 
froiii divine vengeance. The customs of a country or of a race may be 
follow'ed in matters where no particular rules are prescribed in the Sastras; 
but the wilful murder of widow's, prohibited by all Sastras, is not to be 
justified by the practice of a few. From the Skauda Purana : “In those 
matters in which neither the Vedas nor lawgivers give either direct 
sanction or prohibition, the customs of a country or of a race may be 
observed.’’* 
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If you insist that the practice of a country or of a race, though 
directly contrary to the directions of the Sastras, is still proper to be 
observed, and to be reckoned amongst lawful acts, I reply, that in Siva- 
kanchi and Vishnukanchi, it is the custom of the people of all classes 
of one of those places, whether learned or ignorant, mutually, to revile 
the god peculiarly worshipped by the iieople of i1-c other- — those of 
Vishnukanchi despising Siva, and of Sivakanchi in the same manner 
holding Vishnu in contcmi)t. Are the inhabitants of those places, 
whose custom it is thus to revile Siva and Vishnu not guilty of sin ? 
For each of those tribes maj' assert, in their own defence, that it is the 
practice of their country and race to revile the god of the other. But 
no learned Hindu will pretend to say, that this excuse saves them from 
sin. The Rajputs also, in the neighbourhood of the Dooab, are accustom- 
ed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also must not be considered 
guilty of the crime of child-murdcr.as they act according to the cinstom 
of their countr}' and tace. There are many instances of the sanic kind. 
No Pandits, then, would consider a heinous crime, directly contrary to 
the Sastras, as righteous, by \vhate\ er length of practice it may appear 
to be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to burn a widow after tyiirg her 
down on the ])ile, is one of the acts of piety, and. have then quoted, our 
argument for the o])po.site o])inion, that “the inhabitants of forests and 
mountains are accustonu'd. to robbery and. murder : but must these be 
considered, as faultless, betaiuse they follow only the custom of their 
country ?” To this you have again replied, that respectable people are 
not to be guided, by the example of mountaineers and. foresters. But the 
custom of burning wid(.>ws you say, “has been sanctioned by the most 
exemplary Pandits for a length of time. It is the custom, then, of resjrect- 
ablepeo])le that is to be followed, and. not that of men of no principles.’’ 
I answer. Respectability and. want of res]rectability, depend, upon the 
acts of men. If people of this province, who have been constantly guilty 
of the wilful murder of w'omenby tying them to thejiilein which they are 
burnt, are to be reckoned amongst the respectable, then why should not 
the inhabitants of mountains and forests be also reckonetl good, who 
perpetrate murder for the sake of their livelihood, or to propitiate their 
cruel deities ? To shew that the custom of a country should be follow'ed, 
you have quoted a text of the Veda, signifying that the example of Brah- 
mans well versed in the Sastras, of good understanding, and whosepractice 
is in conformity w'ith reason and the Sastras, not subject to irassion, 
and accustomed to perforni good works, should be followed. And you 
have also quoted the words of V 5 'asa, signifying that the authorities 
of the Vedas and Sastras, as well as of reason, being various, the practice 
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pointed out by illustrious men should be adopted. I reply. You have 
shewn that the example of men versed in the Sastras, and who act in 
conformity with reason and the Sastras, should be followed ; but can 
you call those who, in defiance of the Sastras, wilfully put women to death 
by tying them down to the pile on which they are burnt, illustrious, 
acquainted with the Vedas, and devoted to acts prescribed by the Sastras 
and by reason ? If not, their example is to be disregarded. If you can 
call those, who wilfully tie down women to put them to death, righteous 
and illustrious, then there is no instance of unrighteousness and depravity. 

I have already said, that when any act is neither directly authorized nor 
prohibited by the Sastras, the custom of the country or of the race, 
should be the rule of conduct ; but in the present case, the words are ex- 
press in prescribing that the widow shall enier the flaming pile. But 
those who, in direct defiam e of the authority of the Sastras, act the part 
of woman-murderers, in tying down the widow to the pile, and, subse- 
quently applj'ing the flame, burn her to death, can never exculpate them- 
selves from the sin of woman-murdex. As to the words you have quoted 
from the Skantla Purana, signifying that the arguments of one who has 
no faith in Siva and Vishnu can have no weight in the discussion of the 
legality of facts, I reply , this text is applicable to those who worship i mages. 
Tho.=e who worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Siva 
and Vishnu, their worship is vain, and their words to be disregarded. 
In the same way the words of the Kulaniava • “He whose mouth does 
not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should perform a penance and 
be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. This is undoubted.”* These 
words are applicable only to those who follow the Tantras ; and if all such 
texts are considered otherwise ap])licable than in relation to the sects 
to whom they are directed, there is no possibility of reconciling the 
variances betwixt the different Sastras. The Sastras, treating of God, 
contains the following words : “Acts and rites that originate in movements 
of the hands, and other members of the body, being perishable, cannot 
effect beatitude that is eternal. ”t 

“Those that worship forrhs under appellations, continue subject 
to form and appellation ; for no perishable means can effect the acquisi- 
tion of an imperishable end..”t 
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“That man who considers the Being that is infinite, incompre- 
hensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and vacuity, to be 
finite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time and place, subject to 
passion and anger, what crime is such a robber of Divine majesty not 
guilty of?''* That is, he is guilty of those sins-whiet are considered as 
the most heinous, as well as of those that nji considered ordinar5’’ sins. 
Therefore the words of so sinful a person can have no weight in the di.s- 
cussion of the legality of rites. 


Section VIII 


You have stated in p.2, that in the same manner as when pait of 
a village or of a jjiece of clothhas been burnt, the \illage or piece of cloth 
is said to be burnt, so if a protion of the jiile is inflamed, the whole pile 
may be said to be flaming. Therefore, it may with ])ropriety bo aflirn'cd, 
that widows do in this country ascend the flaming pile. 

I reply. You may afford gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but hon can you avoid divine 
puni.shm.ent by thus playing upon words ? — for we find in the text of 
Haiita and of Vishnu the phrase “Pravivesahutasanam.,'' which means 
entering into flames, and the term “Samaroheddhutasanam,’’ signifying 
ascending the flames. You have interpreted these directionsin thisw'a> ; — 
that, a considerable distance from the pile, fire may be placed, and apiece 
of gras^ or rope may connect the fire with the pile ; and that thus, by^ 
ascending the pile, w'hich has not been in the smallest degree affected 
by the fire, the widow' may' fulfil the direction of ascending and. entering 
the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, that both in vulgar dialect and in 
Sanskrit, the word “Praves" expresses only the introgressicn of one 
substance into another ; as for example, “Griha pravesh koiiachhilajn,'' 
7 entered the house ; the word entered cannot be used unless I actually- 
passed into the house. iTf a long bamboo be attached, to the house and 
a jope be fastened to that bamboo, no one can in any language say, 
that in merely touching that rope or bamboo he has entered that house. 
If a single billet of wood belonging to the pile W'ere indeed inflamed, then 
you might say, according to your quibble regarding the burning of the 
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cloth and of the village, that the pile was inflamed, and the flaming pi](.^ 
entered ; but even this is by no means the case, in the mode in which youi 
pile is used. Unless, howev'er, the pile is so com])letely in fire that the 
flames may surround the whole of her bod\, the W'oman cannot be said 
to enter into the flame. You must then, before you can justify your 
murder of helpless women, prejjare a new diotionar)'; but there is no great 
probability of its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the end of the 28th page j’ou assert, that those who tic 
down the w'oinan to the])ile according to the custom of the country, are 
not guilty of violation of the Sastras : for it is to be understood from the 
w'ordsof Harita before quoted, that until her bodj’ be burnt, the widow 
cannot be deli vexed from fexnalc forxn,w'hich iuijxlies that her body ought 
to be conqxletely consumed ; and that it is on this account that these 
who burn her make her fast to the pile, lest by accident any part of the dead 
body should fall out of the pile, and fail of being consumed, and in that 
case the burning be incomplete. This practice of tying dow'n, thciefoie, is 
xilso conformable to the vSastra ; and those wlrt), in burning the W'oman, 
make her fast to the jxile, are not therein guilty of any sin, but rather 
perform a pious act. In sup])ort of this assertion you have quoted 
the words of Apastamba, signifying thxit he w^ho perforjus an act pres- 
cribed by the Sastras, or he who persuades or permits another to perform 
a prescribed act, ascends to heaveix ; and he wdio conirnits an act for- 
biddeix by the Sastra, or who persuades or permits another to ixerform 
a prohibited action, sinks to hell. 

I reply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid the 
danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the flames, or 
from paiir,that she is made fast — but nrerely, lest any fragments of the 
body should fall frorn the pile unburnt, that she is tied dowir to the pile 
while alive. I ask, is it with air iron chain that the woman i» made fast, 
or with a common rope ? For by securing the body by means of iron, the 
danger of portions if it being scattered from the pile may undoubtedly be 
avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body is bound with a common rope, 
the rope will be consumed before life has altogether quitted the body 
and the rope, when so burned, can be of no use in retaining within the pile, 
the members of the body. So far have Pandits been infatuated,. in 
attempting to give the aixpearance of propriety to improper actions, that 
they haveeven attempted to make people believe, that a rope may remain 
unconsumed amidst a flaming fixe, and prevent the members of a body 
from being dispersed fiom the pile. Men of sense may now judge of the 
truthofthereasonto which you ascribe the practice of tying down widows. 
All people in the woxld are not blind, and those who will go and behold 
the mode in which you tie down women to the pile, will readily perceive 
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the truth or falsehood of the motives you assign for the practice. A 
little reflection ought to have convinced you of the light in which such an 
argument must be viewed, even by those of your friends who have the 
smallest regard for truth. As for the text you have quoted from Apa- 
stamba, it might have, with more propriety been cited bv us, because it 
is established by that passage, that those whocov ^ persuade to, or 
permit an improper action, elescenel to hell , ior those that are guilty 
of .wilful woman-murder, by tying women down with ropes, and burning 
them to death, a practice unauthorized by the vSastras, and considered 
as most heinous, and those who persuaele or permit others to do so, are 
certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apastamba The pretext 
of custom of the country, or of the object of preventing portions of the 
body from being scattered, will not exculpate them. 

You have written, in page 29, that those who, by the ])ermi.s.sion 
of the widow, increase the flames by throwing wood or .straw on the 
pile, are meritorious : for he who without reward assi.sts another in a 
pious act, is to be esteemed. mo.st meritorious. In confirmation, you 
have quoted an anecdote of the Matsya Purano., that a goldsmith, by 
affording his gratuitous assistance in a pious act, obtained a great reward. 
To this I have already replied : for if'those who voluntarily commit 
woman-murder, by tying down a widow to the jiile, and holding her 
down wtih bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be reckoned as performers 
of a pious act, those who assist them in .so doing must be esteemed meri- 
torious ; but if this be a most heinous and debased, crime, the premoters 
of it must certainly reap the fruits of woman-murder. 

In yorrr concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, to 
prove the continual observance of this jiractice during all ages. The 
first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming pile of her deceased 
hu.sband. The second, that wdren Dhritarashtra was burning in the 
flames of his hermitage, his wife, Gandhari, threw’ herself into the fire. 
The wives of V asudeva (the father of Krishna) , of Balarama , of Pradyumna, 
and of others, entered the flaming piles of their respective husbands. 
Those three instances occurred, as narrated by the Pur ana writers, within 
intervals of a few years towards the close of the Dwapara Yuga. You 
ought then to have ejuoted other instances, to shew the continual obser- 
vance of this practice throughout all ages, bet that be as it may, you 
yourself cannot fail to know, that in former ages there were, as in later 
times, some who devoted themselves to the 'attainment of final beati- 
tude, and others to the acquisition of future pleasure. Some too were 
virtuous,_and some sinful; some believers, some sceptics. Amongst those, 
both men and women, a ho performed rites for reward, after enjoying 
pleasures in heaven, have again fallen to earth. Those Sastras themselves 
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declare this fact ; but in the Sastras that teach the path to final beatitude, 
the performance of rites for the sake of reward is positively forbidden. 
According to these Sastras, numbeiless women, in all ages, who were 
desirous of final beatitude, living as ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Mahabharata and other works : 
“The widows of the heroic Kurus, who fell valiantly with their faces to 
the foe, and were translated to the heaven of Brahma, performed only 
the prescribed ceremonies with water,”* and did not burn themselves 
on the piles of their husbands. I have, moreover, to request your attention 
to the fact, that in the three instances you have quoted, the very words 
“entered into fire” are used. In those three cases, then, it appears that 
the widows actually entered, the flames, and therefore whatever wddow 
in the present tune does not enter the fire, but is burnt to death by others 
tying her down to the pile, has not performed the ceremony according to 
the ancient practice you have instanced ; and from rites so performed 
she cannot even be entitled to the tem.porary enjoym.ent of heavenly 
pleasures ; and those who tie her down, and pressing on her w ith bamboos, 
kill her, must, according to all Sa.stras, be considered guilty of the heinous 
crime of woman-murder. 


Section IX 

Advocate. I alluded, in page i8, line l8, to the real reason for our 
anxiety to irersuade widows to follow their husbands, and for our endea- 
vours to burn them pressed d.ow'ir with ropes : viz., that women are by 
irature of irrferior uirderstarrdirrg, without rcsohrtion, unworthy of trust, 
subject to passiorrs, arrd void of virtuous knowledge ; they, according 
to the precepts of the Sastra, are rrot allow^ed to marry agairr after the 
derrrise of their husbarrds, and corrsequently despair at orree of all W’orldly 
pleasure ; hence it is eviderrt, that death to these unfortunate widows 
is preferable to existerree ; for the great difficulty which a widow may 
experience liy living a purely ascetic life, as prescribed by the Sastras, is 
obvious : therefore, if she do not perform Concremation, it is probable 
that she may be guilty of such acts as may bring disgrace upon her paternal 
and maternal relations , and those that may be connected with her husband, 
Jnder these circumstances, we instruct them from their early life in the 
idea of Concremation, holding out tothemheavenlyenjoymentsin company 
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with their husbands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by 
birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. From this many 
them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous of accompany- 
ing them ; but to remove every chance of their trying to escape from the 
blazing fire, in burning them we first tie them down to the pile. 

Opponent. The reason you have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed your true motive, as we are well aware ; but the faults 
which you have imputed to women are not planted in their constitu- 
tion by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to condemn 
that sex to death merely from precaution. By ascribing to them, all 
sorts of improi)er conduct, you have indeed successfully persuaded the 
Hindu community to look down upon them as contemptible and mis- 
chievous creatures, whence they have been subjected to constant 
miseries. I have, therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and energy? ; 
c msequently the male part of the community, taking advantage of their 
corporeal weakness, have denied to them those excellent merits that they 
are entitled to by nature, and aftervs'ards they are apt to say that women 
are naturally incapable of acquiring those merits. But if we give the 
subject consideration, we may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusation against them is consistent with justice. As to their inferior- 
ity in point of understanding, when did you ever afford them a fair oppor- 
:unity of exhibiting their natural capacity ? How then can you accuse 
hem of want of understanding ? If, after instruction in knowledge and 
wisdom, a person cannot comprehend or retain what has been taught 
liim, we may consider him as deficient ; but as you keep women generally 
coid of education and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice 
l)ronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Bilavati, Bhanumati, 
the wife of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kalidasa, are celebrated 
for their thorough knowledge of all the Sastras : moreover in the V rihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad of the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yajna- 
valkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his 
wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it ! 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at which I 
feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, in a country 
where the name of death makes the male shudder, that the female, 
from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse of her deceased 
husband ; and yet you accuse those women of deficiency in point of 
resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look minutely 
into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be enabled to ascertain 
which of them is the most frequently guilty of betraying friends. If we 
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enumerate such women in each village or town as have been deceived by 
men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I presume that 
the number of the deceived women would be found ten times greater than 
that of the betrayed men. Men are, in general, able to read and W'rite, 
and manage ])ublic affairs, by which means they easily promulgate such 
faults as women occasionally commit, but never consider as criminal the 
misconduct of men towards women. One fault they have, it must be 
acknowledged ; which is, by considering others equally void of duplicity 
as themselves, to give their confidence too readily, from which they suffer 
much misery, even so far that some of them are misled to suffer tehm- 
selves to be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to the passions, 
this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the re.spective 
sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, sometimes even ten w ives 
and upwards; while a woman, wdio marries but one husband, desires at 
his death to follow him, forsaking all w^orldly enjoyments, or to remain 
leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of the want of virtuous know'ledge is 
an injustice. Observe what pain, wdiat slighting, wdiat contempt, and 
what afflictions their virtue enables them to support ! How many Kulin 
Brahmans are there W'ho marry ten or fifteen wives for the sake of money, 
that never see the greater number of them after the day of marriage, 
and visit others only three or four times in the course of their life. Still 
amongst those women, most, even without seeing or receiving anysuppot 
from their husbands, living dependent on their fathers or brothers, and 
suffering much distress, continue to preserve their virtue ; and when 
Brahmans, or those of other tribes, bring their wives to live with them, 
what misery do the women not suffer ? At marriage the wife is recog- 
nized as half of her husband, but in after-conduct they are treated worse 
than infeiior animals. For the woman is employed to do the work of 
a slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the place very early 
in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the dishes, to wash the 
floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve food for her husband, 
father, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers-in-law, and friends and 
connections ! (for amongst Hindus more than in other tribes relations 
long reside together, and on this account quarrels are more common 
amongst brothers respecting their worldly affairs) . If in the preparation 
or serving up of the victuals they commit the smallest fault, what insult 
do they not receive from their husband, their mother-in-law, and the 
younger brothers of their husband ? After all the male part of the family 
have satisfied themselves, the women content themselves with what may 
be left, whether sufficient in quantity or not. Where Brahmans or Kay as- 
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thas are not wealthy, their women are obliged to attend to their cows, 
and to prepare the cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water 
from the river or tank, and at night perform, the office of menial servants 
in making the beds. In case of any fault or omission in the performance 
of those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to her perfect know- 
ledge and almost under her eyes, and docs not sec her perhaps once 
a month. As long as the husband is poor, she suffers every kind of trouble, 
and when he becomes rich, she is altogether heart-broken. All this pain 
and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. Where a 
husband takes two or three wives to live with him, they are subjected 
to mental mi.series and constant quarrels. Even this distressed situation 
they virtuously endure. Sometimes it happens that the husband, from, 
a preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly to another. Amongst 
the lower classes, and those even of the better class who have not associat- 
ed with good company, the wife, on the .slightest fault, or even on bare 
suspicion of her misconduct, is chastii ed as a thief. Respect to virtue 
and their reputation generally makes them forgive even this treatment. 
If unable to bear such cruel usage, a wife leaves her husband’s house to 
live separately from liim, then the influence of the husband with the 
magisterial authority is generally sufficient to place her againinhishands ; 
when, in revenge for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment 
her in various ways, and sometimes even puts her privately to death. 
These arc facts occurring every day, and not to be denied. What I lament 
is, that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed to every misery, 
you feel for them, no compassion, that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death. 
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vSeveral Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of or 
against the practice of burning Hindu widows alive have for some years 
past attracted the attention of the public. The arguments therein 
adduced by the parties being necessarily scattered, a complete view of 
the question cannot be easily attained by such readers as are precluded 
by their immediate avocations from bestowing much labour in acquiring 
information on the subject. Although the practice itself has now happily 
ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal,* nevertheless it seems 
still desirable that the substance of those publications should be condens- 
ed in a concise but comprehensive manner, so that enquirers may with 
little difficulty, be able to form a just conclusion, as to the true light in 
which this practice is viewed in the religion of Hindus. I have, therefore, 
made an attempt to accomplish tliis object, hoping that the plan pursued 
may be found to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is,whether or not the practice of 
burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands, 
is imperatively enjoyed by the Hindu religion ? To this question even 
the staunch advocates for Concremation must reluctantly give a nega- 
tive reply, and unavoidably concede the practice to the option of widows. 
This admission on their part is owing to two principal considerations, 
which it is now too late for them to feign to overlook. First, because 
Maim in plain terms enjoins a widow to "continue till death forgiving 
all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which have 
been followed by such women as were devoted to one only husband.” 
(ch. V., V . 158. t So Yajnavalkya inculcates the same doctrine : ‘‘A widow 


•The administration to which this distinguished merit is duo, consisted of 
Lord W. G. Bentinck, Governor-General, Viscoimt Combermere, Commandor-in- 
chief, W. B. Bayley, Esq., and Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Members of Council. 

ift srnf 
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shall live under care of her father, mother, son, brother, mother-in-law, 
father-in-law, or uncle ; since, on the contrary, she shall be liable to 
reproach.” {Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.) * Secondly, because an attempt 
on the part of the advocates for Concremation to hold out the act as an 
incumbent duty on widows, would necessarily bring a stigma upon the 
character of the living widows, who have preferred a virtuous life to Con- 
cremation, as charging them with a violation of the duty said to be indis- 
pensible. These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue 
praise to a few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the disgrace of a 
vast majority of that class preferring a virtuous life. And in considera- 
tion of these obvious circumstances, the celebrated Smartta Raghu- 
nandana, the latest commentator on Hindu Law in Bengal, found him- 
self compelled to expound the following passage of Angira, ‘‘there is no 
other course for a widow besides Concremation,” t as ‘‘coirveying 
exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.”? 

The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, that a 
widow may either live a virtuous life, or burn herself on the pile of her 
husband, it should next be determined whether both practices are es- 
teemed equally meritorious, or one be declared preferable to the other. 
To satisfy ourselves on this question, we should first refer to the Vedas 
whose authority is considered paramount, and we find in them a passage 
most pointed and decisive against Concremation, declaring that ‘‘From 
a desire, during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” 

Mitakshara, ch. i.) I While the advocate of Concremation quote 
a passage from the Vedas, of a very abstruse nature, in support of their 
position, which is as follows : ‘‘Oh fire, let these women, with bodies 
anointed with clarified butter, eyes coloured with collyruim and void 
of tears, enter thee, the parent of water ,§ that they may not be separated 
from their husbands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst wfomen.”|| 
This passage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin widows to offer 
themselves as sacrifices, secondly, no allusion whatever is made in it to 
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§ In Sanskrit writings, water is represented as originating in fire. 
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voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband ; thirdly, the 
phrase “these women” in the passage, literally implies women then 
present ; fourthly some commentators consider the passage as conveying 
an allegorical allusion to the constellations of the moon’s path, which are 
invariably spoken of in Sanskrit in the feminine gender : — butter imply- 
ing the milky path, collyrium meaning unoccujjicd space between one 
star and another, husbands signifying the more spIcmUil of the heavenly 
bodies, and entering the lire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, 
indicating the rise of the constellations through the south-east horizon, 
considereel as the abode of lire. Whatever may be the real purport of 
this passage, no one ever ventured to give it an interpretation as 
cornmending widows to burn themselves on the pile and with the 
corpse of their husbands. 

We next direct attention to the Smriti, as next in authority to 
the Vedas. Mann, whose authority suj)ersedes that of other law'givers, 
enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already quoted. Yajnavalkya 
and some others have adopted thesamemodeof exhortation. Ontheother 
hand, Angira recommends the practice of Concremation, saying, “That 
a woman wdro, on the death of her husband, ascends the burning pile 
with him, is exalted to heaven as equal to Arundhati.”* Bo Vyasa say-s, 
“A pigeon dev’oted to her husband, after his death, entered the flames, 
and, ascending to heaven, she there found her husband, ”t “She who 
follows her husband to anothor world, shall dwell in a region of glory 
for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, or thirty-five 
millions. Vishnu, the saint, lays down this rule, “After the death 
of her husband, a wife should live as an ascetic or ascend his pile. ”11 
Harita and others have followed Angira in recommending Concrema- 
tion. 

The above quoted passages, from Angira and others, recommend 
Concremation on the part of widows, as means to obtain future 
carnal fruition ; and, accordingly, previous to their ascent on 
the pile, all widows invariably and solemnly declare future 
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fruition as their object in Concrematioii. But the Bhagavad- 
gita, whose authority is considered the most sacied by Hindus 
of all persuasions, repeatedly condemns rites performed for 
fruition. I here quote a few passages of that book. “All those 
ignorant ])ersons who attach themselves to the words of the 
Sastras that convey promises of fruition, consider those extravagant 
and alluring pas.sages as leading to real happiness, and say, besides them 
there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds by these desires, they 
believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the chief object, and thej' 
devote theniselves to those texts which treat of ceremonies and their 
fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. Such people can have no 
real confidence in the Supreme Being.”* “Observers of rites, after the 
completion of their rewards, return to earth. Therefore they, for the 
sake of rewards, repeatedly ascend to heaven and return to the world, 
and cannot obtain eternal bliss. ”t 

Manu rej)eats the same. “ Whatever act is performed for the sake 
of gratification in this world or the next, is called I’ravartak, as leading 
to the temporary enjoyment of the mansions of gods ; and those which 
are performed according to the knowledge re.specting God are called 
Nivartak, as means to procure release from the five elements of this 
body ; that is, they obtain eternal bliss. 

The author of the Mitakshaia, a work which is considered as a 
standard of Hindu Law throughout Hindustan, referring on the one hantl 
to the authority of Maiiu, Yajnavalkya, the Bhagavadgita, and similar 
sacred writings, and to the passages of Angira, Ilarita and Vyasa on the 
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other haml, and after having weighed both sides of the question, declared 
that “The widow who is not desirous of eternal beatitude, butwho wishes 
only for a perishable and small degree of future fruition, is authorized 
to accompany her husband.’’* So that the Smartta Raghunandana, 
the modern expounder of haw of Bengal, classes Concremation among 
the rites holding out promises of fruition ; and thi'; iiilhur thus incul- 
cates : “hearned men should not endeavour to persuade the ignorant to 
perform rites holding out promises of fruition. ’’t Hence, Concremation 
in their opinion, is the least virtuous act that a w'idow can perform.! 

The third and the last point to be ascertained is whether or not 
the mode of Concremation prescribed by Harita and others was ever 
duly observed. The passages reconunending Concremation is quoted 
by these expounders of law, require that a widow, resolving to die 
after the demi.se of her husband, should voluniarily ascend^] and enter 
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Hindoos are persuaded to believe that Vyasa, considered as an inspired 
writer among the ancients, composed and left behind him niunerous and volu- 
jTiinous works under different titles, as Maha-puranas, Sanhitas, Smritis, &c., &c., 
to an extent that no man, during the ordinary course of life, could prepare. 
These, however, with a few exceptions, exist merely in name, and those that aro 
genuine bear tlie eornmonia.rios of celebrated autliors. So the Tantras, or works 
ascri])ed to Siva Jis their author, aro ostoomed as consisting of innumerable 
millions of volumes, though only a very few, comparatively, are to bo found. 
Debased cliaracters among this unhappy people, taking advantage of this 
circumstance, have secretly composed forged works and passages, and published 
them as if they were gonuine, with the view of introducing new doctrines, new 
rites, or new pros(;ripts of secular law. Although they have frequently succoedod 
by these moans in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the learned have 
never admitted the authority of any passage or work alleged to be sacred, unless 
it has been quoted or expounded by ono of the aclaiowledged and authoritative 
commentators. It is now unliappily reported, that some advocates for the des- 
truction of widows, finding tlioir cause unsupi^orted by the passages cited by the 
author of the Mitakshara, by the Smartta Raghunandana, or other expounders 
of Hindu law, have disgracefully adopted the trie of coining passages in the 
name of the Puranas or Tantras, conveying doctrines not only directly opposed 
to the decisive expositions of these celebrated teachers of law, but also evidently 
at variance with the purport of the genuine sacred passages which they have 
quoted. The passages thus forged are said to be calculated to give a preference 
to Concremation over virtuous life. I regret to understand that some persons 
belonging to the party opposing this practice, are reported to have had recourse 
to the same unworthy artifice, under the erroneous plea that stratagem jnstifios 
stratagem. 

K l Angira, 
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the flames* to destroy her existence; allowing her, at the same time, 
an opportunity of retracting her resolution, should her courage fail 
from the alarming sight or effect of the flames, and of returning to 
their relatives, performing a penance for abandoning the sacrifice, t 
or bestowing the value of a cow on a Brahman.J Hence, as 
voluntarily ascending upon and entering into the flames are described 
as indispensably necessary for a widow in the performance of this rite, 
the violation of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, 
and implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist 
in its perpetration, even according to the above quoted authori- 
ties, which are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will venture 
to assert, that the provisions, prescribed in the passages adduced, have 
ever been observed ; that is, no widow ever voluntarily ascended on and 
entered into the flames in the fulfilment of this rite. The advocates for 
Concremation have been consequently driven to the necessity of taking 
refuge in usage, as justifying both suicide and female murder, the most 
heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of offering up thanks 
to Heaven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker sex from 
cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our character, as a 
I>eople, from the contempt and pity with which it has been regarded, on 
account of this custom, by all civilized nations on the surface of 
the globe. 


' qfcTfrTT Vyasa. 
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ANTI-SUTTEE PETITION* 


TO THE HONOURABEE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED 

• 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 
Sheweth, 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India, particularly in 
Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of their deceased 
husbands, who could be induced to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily abo- 
lished by the Government of the Right Honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting the practice has been received 
with gratitude by many, while the majority of the native population 
have remained passive and acquiescent, although nearly a tv'elve- 
month has elapsed since the abolition took place. 

That, as a proof of your Honourable House of the feeling enter- 
tained on the subject by a munerous portion of the native commu- 
nity, the subjoined address was presented to the Governor-General 
in Council expressive of their thanks for his benevolent interference. 

[Here was recited the address presented dy the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck. in January, 1830.] 

That your petitioners have, however, learned that a number of 
natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, have pre- 
pared a petition to your Honourable House, soliciting the re-establish- 
nrent of the rite of burning their wddows ; and therefore to prevent 
your Honourable House fiorn supposing that their sentiments are 
those of the whole native population, your petitiorrers respectfully 
present themselves to the notice of your Honourable House, and pray 


* This petition was presented in opposition to the appeal of the advocates 
of Suttee to the authorities in England in favour of the practice. It is generally 
known to be, and is probably the production of Baja Banunohun Boy — ^E d. 
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that the Regulation of the local government may be confirmed and 
enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot permit themselves to suppose filat 
such a practice, abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the obliga- 
tions of society, and the principles of good government, will receive 
the sanction of your Honourable House, much less that, having been 
aboli^ed, the British name and character will be dishonoured by its 
re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely on receiving from your 
Honourable House a full and final confirmation of the Act of the 
Governor-General in Council abolishing the rite of widow-burning. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT* 


To TiiK Honoukabi.k Sir Tkancis 

Sole Acting Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

Mv Lori.), 

In consequence of the late Rule and Ordinance ])assed hy His 
Lxcellency the ('lOveriior-General in Council, regarding the Publication 
ol Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider themselves called 
u])on with due submission, to represent to \ ou their feelings and senti- 
ments on the subject. 

Your Memorialists beg leave, in the first ])lace, to l)ring to the 
notice of your Lordship, various ])roofs given by tin? Natives of this 
country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited confidence in the 
British (.rovernment of India, which may remove from your mind any 
apprehension of the ('rovernment l)eing brought into hatred and 
contempt, or of the ])eace, harmony, and good order of society in this 
country, lieing liable to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in 
the preamble of the al)ove Rule and Ordinance. 


*“Tlio ominoutly loariiod Dr. i^ryeo, Iioad ininistiT of tlie new Scotcli 
(^liurcli, liiiviug act^e.pted tlie situation of (;i(Tk of the iStationary belorifting to tlit.» 
Honourable Company, Mr. Buekingliam, tin' editor of tla^ (Calculta) Journal 
observed dirt^etly as well as indirectly tliat it was unbecoming of the cliaractcT 
of th(^ minister to ac(!ej)t a situation like this ; upon wliicli tlie Goveriiordkaieral, 
in consideration of liis disrespiwtful expression, passt'd an order that Mr. 
Jhiekingliam slioiild leave India for England wilhin the ptTiod of two months 
from th(’> date of the receipt of this order, and that after the exihration of that 
jieriod Iki is not allowed to remain a single day in India,” ~ Alirat-al^Akhhar, 
“TIh^ Journal was suppressed, and at tlie close of 1823, Mr. Arnot, 
Mr. Buckingham’s assistant editor, was arrested and put on board a home-going 
shii). The notice expelling Mr, Buckingham was followed up, suddenly and 
without notice, on March 14th, by a rigorous Press Ordinance from the Acting 
Oovernor-Goneral in Council. * ♦ The Ordinance pr(‘S(;ribed that- henceforth 
no one should publish a newspaper or other jieriodical without having obtained 
a lice^uso from the Governor-General in Council, signed by the Chief Secretary. 
Before this regulation could come into force, the law required it to be fixed up 
in the Supreme Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowiHl, registered. 
It was accordingly entered on March 16th. On the 17th, Council moved the 
Court to allow parties feeling themselves aggrieved by the new regulation to bo 
hoard. Sir Francis Macriaghton, the Sole Acting Judge, fixt'd the 31st for the 
hearing of objections, but suggested that in the meanwhile the objectors would 
do well to state thenr pica in a memorial to Government. Foremost among tlu'so 
objectors was Ramrnohun Roy. He and his friends sot about promoting the 
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l''irst. Your T/ordship is well aware, that the Natives of Calcutta 
aud its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Government with millions 
of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its stability 
and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that their property 
being so secured, their interests will be as permanent as the British 
Power itself ; while on the contrary , their fathers were invariably 
compelled to conceal their treasures in the Ijowels of the earth, in order 
to preserve them from the insatiable rapacit) of theii oppressive Rulers, 
Secondly, Placing entire reliance on the promises made by the 
British Government at the time of the Perpetual Settlement of the 
landed property in this part of India, in 1793, the Landholders have 
since, by constantly improy-ing their estates, been able to increase 
their produce, in general very- considerably;* whereas, prior to that 
period, and under former Governments, their forefathers were ol)liged 
to lay waste the greater part of their estates, in order to make them 
appear of inferior value, that they might not excite the cupidity of 
Goy^ernment, and thus cause their rents to be increased or themselves 
to be dispossessed of their lands,— a pernicious ])ractice yvhich often 
incapacitated the landholders from discharging even their stipulated 
revenue to Government, and reduced their families to poverty. 

Thirdly. During the last yvars yy’hich the British Government 
were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, it is yvell 
known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and respectability, 
as well as the T/indholders of consequence, offered up regular pray ers 
to the objects of their yvorship for the success of the British arms from 
a deep conviction that under the .syvay of that nation, their imirrove- 


suggostod petition, Another memorial of the name tenour was luistily 

drawn up next day, signed by Rammohiin and five other distinguished native 
gentlemen, and by eounsel submitted to the Supreme Court. This memorial was 
attributed by its opponents to an English Author, but was really, as was 
generally acknowledged later, the work of Rammohun. It may be regarded as 
the Arooi)agiti(;a of Indian History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms 
a noble landmark in the progress of English culture in the East. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. Qn 
this memorial being read, its prayer was supported by the speeches of Counsel, 
Mr. Forgusson and Mr. Turton. But Sir Francis Macnaghton gave his decision 
in favour of thf) Press Ordinance. ♦ ♦ ♦. There was but one resource left to the 
defenders of a free Press, and of that resource Rammolum did not hesitate to 
avail himself. He and his co-adjiitors appealed to the King in Council. Tlio 
Appeal is one of the noblest j^ioces of English to which Rammohun put his hand. 
Its stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the great 
orators of a century ago. In a language and style for over associated with tlio 
glorious vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of British 
power the principles and traditions which are distinctive of British history.” — 
21ie Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss Collet. 

♦Generally, it is said, two or throe fold — R eporteb. 
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ment, both mental and social, would be ])ronioted, and their lives, 
religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, even 
ill those critical times, which are the best test of the loyalty of the 
subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large portion of their 
jiroperty to enable tlie British Government to carr\' into effect the 
measures necessary for its own defence, c ai-iaciing the cause of the 
British as their own, and lirmly believing that on its success, their 
own happiness and prosperity depended. 

fourthly. It is inanifest as the light of day, that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar topic of 
discourse among the nindu community of Bengal, are the literary 
and political improvements which are continually going on in the 
state of the country under the present system of Go\'ernnient, and a 
comparison lietween their present auspicious ]>rospecls and their 
ho]>eless condition under their former Rulers. 

IJiider these circumstances, your lyordshij) cannot fail to be im- 
])resscd with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Natives of 
this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to the prejudice of 
their iidelity and attachment to the British (h)verninent, must either 
be totalh ignorant of the affairs of this countr\‘ and the feelings and 
sentiments of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, on the contrary , be 
desirous of misrepresenting the people and misleading the Governineiit, 
l)oth here and in Ivnglaiid, for unworthy pur])0scs of his own. 

Your Memorialists must confess, that tliese feelings of loyaUy' 
and attachment, of which th? most unequivocal proofs vStaiid on record, 
liave lieen produced by the wisdom and liberality disjolayed by the 
British Gox'ernmcnt in the means adopted for the gradual iinprovc- 
nieiit of their social and domestic condition, by the c stablishnicnt of 
Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institutions in tins cit\,airong 
which the creation of a British Court of Judicatuie for tin more effectual 
administration of Justice, deserves to be gratefully remenibercd. 

A proof of the Natives of India being more and more attached 
to the British Rule in proportion as they experience from it the 
blessings of just and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who enjoy in many respects very superior privileges to those 
of their fellow-subjects in other parts of the country', are known to be 
in like measure more warmly' devoted to the existing Government ; 
nor is it at all wonderful they should in loy'alty be not at all inferior 
to British-born vSubjects, since they feel assured of the possession of 
the same civil and religious liberty, which is enjoyed in Kngland, 
without being subjected to such heavy' taxation as ])resses upon the 
people there. 
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Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstanding 
the high rents of houses and the. dearness of all the necessaries of life 
compared with other parts of the country, as well as the Inhabitants 
being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable to the heavy costs 
necessarily incurred in case of suits before the vSupreine Court. 

Your bordship may have learned from the works of the Christian 
Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever since the art of 
printing has become generallv known among the Natives of Calcutta, 
numerous Publications have been circulated in the Bengalee T^anguage, 
which by introducing free discussion among the Natives and inducing 
them to reflect and inquire after knowledge, have already served 
greatly to improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object has been chiefly promoted l)y the establisliment of 
four Native Newspapers, two in the Bengalee and two in the Persian 
lyanguages, published for the i)urp()se of communicating to those re- 
siding in the interior of the country, accounts of whatex er occurs worthy 
of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and also the interesting 
and valuable intelligence of what is ])assing in Ivngland and in other 
parts of the world, conveyed through the Ivnglish Ne\\s])apers or other 
channels. 

Your Memorialists are unable to disco^'cr an>' disturl)ance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has arisen from 
the Knglish Pre.ss, the influence of which must necessarily l)e conlined 
to that part of the community who understand the language thoroughl v ; 
but they are quite confident, tliat the publications in the Native 
lyanguages, whether in the shape of a Newspa])er or any other work, 
have none of them been calculated to bring the Ooxernment of the 
country into hatred and contempt, and that they have not jnoved, 
as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, in the slightest 
degree injurious ; which has very lately been acknowledged in one 
of the most respectable Paiglish Mi.ssionary works. So far from 
obtruding upon Oovernment groundless representations, Native 
Authors and Editors have always restrained themselves from pub- 
lishing even such facts respecting the judicial proceedings in the 
Interior of the country as they thought were likely at first view to be 
obnoxious to (rovernment. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the ho])e that Govern- 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being put in 
l^ossession of full and impartial information regarding what is passing 
in all parts of the Country, would encourage the establishment of 
Newspapers in the cities and districts under the special patronage 
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and protection of Croveniment, that they might furnish the vSupreme 
Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate account of local occurrences 
and reports of Judicial proceedings,— they have tlie misfortnne to 
observe, that on the contrary, his lixcellency the Goveriior-Gciieral 
in Council has lately ])roinulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and prohibiting uii Periodical Publica- 
tions even at the Presidency and in the Native languages, unless sanc- 
tioned by a lyicense from Government, which is to be revocable at 
pleasure whenever it shall ai)pear to Government that a i)nblicati( n 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

Those Natives who are in more favourable circumstances and 
of res])ectable character, have such an invincible ])rejudice against 
making a voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities of an 
oath, that they will never think of establishing a puldication which 
can only be sup])orted by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent 
to their feelings and derogatory to their reputation amongst their 
countr\'nien. 

After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into 
execution, your Memorialists are therefore extremely sorry to obseive, 
that a coni])lete sto]) will be ])Ut to the diffiusion of knowledge and the 
consequent mental im])rovenient now going on, either b}" translations 
into the ])0])ular dialect of this country from the learned languages of 
the Paist, or by the circulation of literary intelligence drawm from 
foreign publications. And the same cause will also prevent those 
Natives who are better versed in the law s and customs of the British 
Nation, from communicating to their fellow-subjects a knowledge of 
the admirable system of Government established by the British, and 
the jjeculiar excellencies of the means they have adopted for the strict 
and impartial administration of justice. Another evil of equal im- 
poitance in the eyes of a just Ruler, is, that it will also preclude the 
Natives from making the Government readily acquainted with the 
errors and injustice that may be committed by its executive officers 
in the various parts of this extensive country ; and it will also pre- 
clude the Natives from communicating frankly and honestly to their 
Gracious Sovereign in Phigland and his Council, the real condition of 
his Majesty ’s faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions 
and the treatment they" experience from the local Government : since 
such information cannot in future be conveyed to Phigland, as it has 
heretofore been, either by the translations from the Native publications 
inserted in the linglish Newsi^ai^ers' printed here and sent to Europe, or 
by the English publications which the Natives themseh eshad in con- 
templation to establish, before this Rule and Ordinance was proposed. 
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After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights, which has been freely allowed them since the Kstablishment 
of the British Power, a right which the^^ are not, and cannot be charged 
with having ever al)used, the inhabitants of Calcutta would be no 
longer justified in boasting, that they are fortunatcl}” placed by Pro- 
vidence under the protection of the whole British Nation, or that the 
King of .Knglaiid and his Bords and Commons are their Legislators, 
and that they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and re- 
ligious pri\dleges that every Briton is entitled to in Phigland. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded that llie British Government 
is not disposed to adopt the |)olitical maxim so often acted upon by 
Asiatic Princes, that the more a ])eo]>le are ke]>t in darkness, their 
Rulers will derive the greater adxantages from thcni ; since, b}' re- 
ference to History, it is found that this was but a short-sighted jjolicy 
which did not ultimately answer the ])urpose of its authors. On the 
contrary, it rather ])roved disadvantageous to them ; for we hnd that 
as often as an ignorant peojrle, when an oT)]>ortunily offered, ha\'e 
revolted against their Rulers, all sorts of ))arbarous excesses and 
cruelties have been the conse(|ueiice ; whereas a peo])]e naturally 
disposed to peace and ease, when ])laced under a good (io\^einnieiit 
from which they experience just and liberal treatment, must become 
the mare attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the peo|)le are taught to ai)i)reciate the value 
of the blessings they enjoy under its Rule. 

Kvery good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human 
nature, and reverences the PUeriial Governor of tlie world, must be 
conscious of the great liability to error in managing the affairs of a 
vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every individual 
the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever may require his 
interference. To secure this important object, the unrestrained 
Liberty of Publication, is the only effectual means that canbe em])loyed. 
And should it ever be abused, the established Law of the lyand is very 
properly armed with efficient powers to irunish those who may be 
found guilty of misrepresentiiig the conduct or character of 
Government, which are effectually guarded b}^ the same Laws to 
which individuals must look for jirotection of their reputation and 
good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your I^ordshij) 
to take this Memorial into your gracious consideration ; and that you 
will be pleased by not registering the above Rule and Ordinance, to 
permit the Natives of this country to continue in possession of the 
civil rights and privileges which they and their fathers have so long 
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points, the peculiar situation of this country requires a modification 
of the laws enacted for the control of the Press in England. First, 
that for the sake of greater security and to preserve the union existing 
between England and this country, it might be necessary to enact a 
penalty to be inflicted on such persons as might endeavour to excite 
hatred in the minds of the Natives of India the English nation. 

Secondly, that a penalty should be inflicted on such as might seditiously 
attempt to excite hostilities with neighbouring or friendly states. 
Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects are not aware that anything 
has yet occurred to call for the i)recautions thus anticipated, yet should 
such or any other limitations of the liberty of the Press be deemed 
necessary, they are perfectly willing to submit to additional penalties 
to be legally inflicted. But they must humbly enter their jirotest 
against the injustice of robbing them of their long standing privileges, 
by the introduction of numerous arbitrary restrictions, totally un- 
called for by the circumstances of the country' — and whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress truth, protect abuses — and 
encourage oppression. 

3gth. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leave to call 
your Majestj^’s attention to some peculiarly injurious consequences 
of the new laws that have thus been suddeiiE' introduced in the manner 
above described. I'ir.st, the above Rule and Ordinance has deprived 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the liberty of the Press, which they 
had enjoyed for so many 3'ears since the establishment of the British 
Rule. Secondh', 5'our Majesty’s faithful subjects are deprived of the 
protection of your Majesty and the high council of the British nation, 
who have hitherto exclusively exercised the legislative power in this 
part of 3'our Majestj^’s dominions. 

40th. If upon representations being made by the local autho- 
rities in the countrv', 3'our Majesty after due investigation had been 
pleased with the advice of the high council of the realm to order the 
abolition of the liberty of the Press in India, j'our Majesty’s faithful 
subjects from the feeling of respect and loyalty due to the supreme 
legislative power, would have patiently submitted, since although 
they would in that case, still have lost one of their most precious pri- 
vileges, yet their claim to the superintendence and protection of the 
highest legislative authoritj', in whom your faithful subjects have un- 
bounded confidence, would still have remained unshaken ; but were 
this Rule and Ordinance of the local Government to be held valid, 
and thus remain as a precedent for similar proceedings in future, your 
faithful subjects would find their hope of protection from the Supreme 
Government, cut off, and all their civil and religious rights placed 
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entirely at the mercy of such individuals as may be sent from Englaiicf 
to assume the executive authority in this country, or rise into power 
through the routine of office, and who from long officiating in an inferior 
station, may have contracted prejudices against individuals or classes 
of men, which ought not to Hiid shelter in the breast of the Legislator. 

41st. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this country, 
that the Government was in miy immediate danger from the oj^eration 
of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, that the public safety 
required strong measures to be instantly adopted, and tliat con- 
sequently there was not sufficient time to make a representation to 
the authorities in England, and wait for their decision, or that it was 
incumbent on the highest Judicial authority in India, to sanction an 
act so repugnant to the laws of England, which he has sworn to main- 
tain inviolate, 

42nd. If as your Majesty’s faithful sidjects liave been informed, 
this Government were dissatisfied with tlie conduct of the English 
newspaper, called the “Calcutta Journal," the banishinent of the 
Editor of that pa])er, and the ])ower of puiiislung those left by him 
to manage his concern, should they also gh'c offence, might have 
satisfied the Goveriiinent ; I)ut at any rate your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, who are natives of this country, against whom there is not 
the shadow' of a charge, are at a loss to uiiderstami the nature of that 
justice w'hich punishes them, for the fault im])uted to others. Yet 
notwithstanding what the local authorities of this country ha\'e done, 
your faithful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty will not suffer 
it to be belie\'ed througln lit }‘our Indian territories, that it is British 
justice to punish millions for the fault imputed to one individual. 

43rd. The abolition of this most precious of their j)rivileges, is 
the more ai>palling to > our Majesty’s faithful subjects, 1 )ecaUvSe it is a 
violent infringement of tlieir civil and religious rights, which under 
the Britsh Government, the;x' ho])ed would be always secure. Your 
Majesty is aware, that under their former Muhammadan Rulers, the 
natives of this country enjoyed every political ])ri\dlege in common 
with Mussulmans, 1 eing eligible to the highest offices in the state, en- 
trusted with the command of armies and the government of provinces 
and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualification 
or degrading distinction on account of their religion or the i)lace of 
their birth. They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 
any payments of revenue, and besides the highest salaries allowed 
under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of 
country attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives 
of learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situations of 
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honour and emolument. Although under the British Rule, the natives 
of India, have entirely lost this ])()litical consequence, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoynient of those 
civil and religious rights which had been so often violated by the rapa- 
city and intolerance of the Mussalmans ; and tiotwithstanding the 
loss of i)olitical rank and power, they t ousulered themselves much 
happier in the enjoynient of civil and religious liberty than were their 
ancestors ; but if these rights that remain are allowed to be un- 
ceremoniously invaded, the most valuable of them being placed at 
the mercy of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have 
founded their hopes of comfort and happiness under the British Power, 
will be destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty lias 1 >een ])]ease(l to plrue this ] ail of your 
dominions under the ininiediate crnitrol of the Court of Diiectors, and 
this Honourable l>ody liave comniitted the entire management of 
this country (Calcutta exc'c*])ted) to a nunilicr of gentlcinen styled 
Civil Servants, usually under the su])erintcndence of a Covenior- 
General. Tliese. gentleiiien who arc entrusted with the whole ad- 
ministration, ('oiisist of three c1ass(*s ; 1‘irst, sni. ordinate local ( fficers, 
such as Judges of Districts, Magistrates. Collectors and C( nimercial 
agents ; vSecondl\ , olhcers superior to them as Judges of Circuit, and 
Alenibers of different Revenue and Commercial Ihiards, &c. Thirdly, 
those who iill the highest and most inqiortant offices, as Judges of 
the Sudder Dewany Adalut, Secretaries to (lovernmcnt, the Members 
of the vSupreme Council, and sometimes a Civil Scnvant may rise to 
tlie highest offijce, of (fovernor General of India. In foinier times, 
native fathers were anxious to educate their childien according to 
the usages of those da\'s, in order to (jualify them for sucli offices under 
government as they might reas()na1)ly h(»pe to obtain ; and }onng 
men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating their 
minds, in the laudable aml)ition of rising by their merits to an honour- 
able rank in society ; whereas, under the i)resent s} stem, so trilling 
are the renvards held out to native talent, that hardly any stimulus to 
intellectual im])rovement remains ; yet, your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects felt confident, that notwithstanding these unfavourable circum- 
stances, the natives of India would not sink into absolute mental 
lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinction in the world of letters, 
and to exercise the liberty of the Press for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, which are far more valuable than the acquisition of 
riches or any other tem])oral advantages under arbitral y power. 

45th. Those gentlemen propose and enact law^s for the 
Government of the extensive territory under their control, and also 
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administer these laws ; collect revenue of all sorts, and superintend 
manufactories carried on in behalf of the state ; and they have intro- 
duced according to their judgment, certain judicial, commercial, and 
revenue systems, to which it may be supposed they are partial, as 
being their own, and therefore support them vith their whole influence 
and abilities as of tbe most efficient and salutary character. It is also 
the established custom of these gentlemen to transmit official reports 
from time to time, to the Court of Directors, to make them acciuaintcd 
with the mode in which the country is governed, and the hai)pincss 
enjoyed l)y the people of this vast empire, from the manner in which 
the laws are administered. 

46th. (Irantiug that those gentlemen were almost infallible in 
their judgment and their sy.stems nearh ])erfect ; yet your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that the paternal anxiety 
which the Court of Directors have often expressed for the welfaie of 
the many millions de])en(lent upon them in a country situated at the 
distance of several thousand miles, would suggest to them the propriety 
of establishing some other means besides, to ascertain whether the 
systems introduced in their Indian possessions, proA c so beneficial to 
the natives of this country, as their authors might fondly sinrpose or 
would have others believe, and wliether the Rules and Regulations 
which may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful .subjects are aware of no means by 
which im])artial information on these subjects can be obtained by the 
Court of Directors or other authorities in lingland, except in one of the 
two following modes : either, first, by the exi.stcnce of a I'ree I’ress in 
this country and the Kstabli.shment of Newspapers in the different 
Districts under the special patronage of the Court of Directors and sub- 
ject to the control of law onlj', or secondly l)y the appointment of a 
commission composed of gentlemen of intelligence and respectability, 
totally unconnected with the (toverniug Ilodv in this country, wliich 
may from time to time, iiu'e-stigate on the spot, the condition of your 
Majesty s faithful subjects, and judge with their own eyes regarding 
the operation of the systems of law and jurisprudence under w'hich they 
live. 

48th. Rut the immense labour required for surveying a country 
of such extent, and the great expense that w^ould be necessary to induce 
men of such reputation and ability as manifestly to qualify them for the 
important task, to undertake a work of .such difficulty, w'hich must Ire 
frequently repeated, present great, if not insuperable obstacles to the 
introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceeding by commission ; 
from which your Majesty’s faithful subjects therefore, do not entertain 
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any sanguine expectations ; unless your Majesty influenced by human 
considerations for the welfare of your subjects, were graciously i)leased 
to enjoin its adoption from a conviction of its expediency w hatever might 
be the expense attending it. 

49th. The publication of truth and the natural expression of 
men's sentiments through the medium of the iuess, entail no burden 
on the vState, and should it appear to 3"our Majest}^ and the enlightened 
men placed about your throne, that this precious privilege which is 
no essential to the well-being of your faithful subjects, could not safeh^ 
be entrusted to the Natives of India, although they have given such 
unquestionable proofs of their knalty and attachment, subject only 
to the restraints wisely" imposed upon the Press by the law s of thigland, 
your faithful subjects entreat on behalf of their countiAmen, that 3^our 
Majesty will be gracious]3^ pleased to grant it, subject to such severer 
restraints and heavier penalties as nia3' be deemed necessary ; but 
legal restraints, not those of arbitrar3' power — and penalties to be 
inflicted after trial and conviction according to the forms of the haws 
of England, — not at the will and pleasure of one or two individuals 
without investigation or without hearing an3’' defence or going through ^ 
any of the forms prescribed by law, to. ensure the equitable adminis- 
tration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerlv" ruled over this countr3^ and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrar3^ 3et the wise and virtuous among them, 
alwav'S eniplo3"ed tw’o intelligencers at the residence of their Naw abs 
or lyord lyieutenants, Akhbar-navecs , or news- writer who published, 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofca-navecs, or confidential 
correspondent, who sent a private and particular account of every 
occurrence worth3^ of notice ; and although these Lord Lieutenants 
were often particular friends or near relations to the Prince, he did 
not trust entirel3" to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of 
their administration, and degraded them when the3^ a]>peared to 
deserve it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not 
checking the delinquencies of their subordinate officers ; which shews 
that even the Mogul Princes, although their form of Goveinment ad- 
mitted of nothing better, w-ere convinced, that in a country so rich and 
so replete with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow' from the 
possession of power. 

51st. The country still abounds in w^ealth, and its inhabitants 
are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing their ends, 
to which from having long lived under arbitrary Government, the3" 
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have become naturally habituated ; and if its present Killers have 
brought with them purer ])rinciples from the land of their biith which 
may better withstand the influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to which they are exposed — on the other hand, from 
the seat of the Su])reme Government being placed at an immense 
distance and the channel of communication entirely in their own hands, 
they are left more at liberty to follow their own interests, and looking 
forward to the quiet and secure enjoyment of their wx^alth in their 
native land, they may care little for the character they leave behind 
them in a remote country, anH)ng a people for whose o])inion they 
have no regard. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, therefore, humbly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind, is absolutely 
necessary to preserve your faithful subjects from the abuses of un- 
controlled pow'er. 

52iid. That your Majesty may be convinced, that your faithful 
subjects do not allude merely to possible abuses, or joint out only 
theoretical dcfeths in established systems, they l)eg leave to call >'our 
Majesty’s attention to the observations contained in a Kumber of a 
hnos't respectable Ba])tist Missionary work, the accuracy of which, 
although it has now' been two years* in circulation, in all parts of 
India, not one of the ]iumerous civil servants of the Honourable 
Company, has ventured to dispute nor have the flagrant abuses it 
points out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might be urged on the other hand, that pervSons who 
feel aggrieved, may transmit representations to the Court of Directors, 
and thus obtain redress ; but the natives of this country are generally 
ignorant of this mode of proceeding ; and wdth neither friends in 
England nor knowledge of the country, they could entertain no ho])e 
of success, since they know' that the transmission of their representations, 
depends in point of time, upon the pleasure of the local Government, 
wdiich wall proliably, in order to counteract their influence, accom])any 
them with observations, the nature of which would l)e totally unknown 
t> the complainants , — discouragements wdiich in fact have operated 
as complete preventives, so that no instance of such a representation 
from the Natives of Bengal, has ever been knowm. 

54th. In conclusion, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Ordinance and 
Regulation before mentioned, wdiich has been registered by the Judge 
of your Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded ; and prohibit any authority 


*No. IV. Quarterly series of the Friend of India, published in Doct^mber, 1821. 
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ill this country, from assuming the legislative ])ower, or prerogatives 
of your Majesty and the High Council of the Realm, to narrow the 
privileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
who claim your piotection, and are willing to submit to such laws, as 
your Majesty with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
pleased to enact. 

vSecondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pra} , that 
your Majesty will be ])leased to confirm to them the privilege, they 
have so long enjoyed, of expressing their sentiments through the 
medium of the Press, sul)ject to such legal restraints as may be thought 
necessary or that your Majesty will be graciousl>' ])leased to appoint 
a commission of intelligent and independent C.entlemen, to inquire 
into the real condition of the millions Ihovidence has ])laced under 
your high protection. 

55th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of 
almost half the glol)e, a])])ea] to your Majesty's heart by the sym])athy 
which forms a j)ateriial tie between you and the lowest of > our subjects, 
not to overlook their condition ; they a])pea] to you by the honour of 
that great nation which under your Ko\al auspices has obtained the 
glorious title of Liberator of lvuro])e, not to permit the possibility of 
millions of your sulqects being wantonly trampled on and oppressed ; 
they lastl}' a])])eal to you by the glory of your Crown on which the 
eyes of the world are lixed, not to consign the nati^'es of India, to per- 
petual oppression and degradation. 
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enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness, and 
confidence, they are not aware of having done anything, to forfeit. 

Chunder Coomak Tagore, 
Dwarka Nautit Tagore, 
RAMMuiii A Roy, 

lIlJRCHUNDER CrllO.SE, 

Gowree Churn Bonnergee, 
Prosunno Coomar Tagore. 
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APPEAL TO THE KING IN COUNCIL 


TO THE KING’S MOvST KXCJ'IJ.IvInT MAJESTY 


May it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, Natives of India and 
inhabitants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the 
sovereign care and protection of the august head of the British nation, 
look up to >our Majesty as the guardian of our lives, property, and 
religion, and when our rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded 
by the subordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints 
before your Majesty’s throne, which is happily established in mercy 
and justice, amidst a generous peo])le celebrated throughout the earth 
as the ciiemies of tyranny, and distinguished under your royal aus- 
pices, as the successful defenders of pAiro])e from Continental 
usurpation. 

and. We, your Majesty’s faithful subject.,, now come before 
you under the most painful circumstances, the local executive autho- 
rities having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in matters 
of the highest moment, and abolished legal ])ri\'ileges of long standing, 
without the least ])rotence that we have ever abused them, and made 
an invasion on our civil rights such as is unprecedented in the History 
of British Rule in Bengal, by a measure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and jrrivileges of y'our Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, or an intention to encourage a cruel and unfounded siispicion 
of our attachment to the e.xisting Government. 

3rd. The greater part of Hindustan having been for several 
centuries subject to Muhammadan Rule, the civil and religious rights 
of its original inhabitants were con.stantly trampled upon, and from 
the habitual oppression of the conquerors, a great body of their sub- 
jects in the southern Peninsula (l)ukhin), afterwards called Marhattahs, 
and another body in the western parts now styled vSikhs, were at last 
driven to revolt ; and when the Mussulman power became feeble, 
they ultimately succeeded in establishing their indcpeiideiice ; but 
the Natives of Bengal wanting vigor of bodjL and adverse to active 
exertion, remained during the whole period of the Muhammadan 
conquest, faithful to the existing Government, although their property 
was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their blood wantonly 
shed. Divine Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up 
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the Hnglish nation to break the yoke of those t^^raiits, and to receive 
the oppressed Natives of Bengal under its i>rotection. Having made 
Calcutta the ca])ital of their dominions, the English distinguished 
this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free peoi)]e would be 
expected to bestow, in establishfPg an English Couit of Judicature, 
and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the same civil rights as 
every Briton enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the Natives 
of India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers never ex- 
pected to attain, even under Hindu Rulers. Considering these things 
and bearing in mind also the solicitude for the welfare of this country, 
uniformly ex])ressed by the Honourable East India Company , iinder 
whose immediate control we are placed, and also by the vSux)ieme 
Councils of the British nation, y’our dutiful subjects consequently have 
not viewed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather as deli- 
verers, and look up to }our Majesty not only^ as a Ruler, but also as a 
father and protector. 

4th. vSince the establishment of the Sui)reme Court of Judicature 
in Calcutta till the x>restnt time, a j^eriod that has been distinguished 
by every variety of circumstances, the country sometimes reposing 
in the bosom of profound ])eace, at others shaken with the din of 
arms — thv. local Oovernmenl of Bengal, although comi)ostd from time 
to time, of men of every shade of character and o])inioii, ne\’er at- 
tenix)ted of its own will and pleasure to take away any^ of the rights 
which your Majesty’s loyal ancestors with the ronsent of their Councils, 
had been graciously jdeased to confer on your faithful subjects. 
Under the cheering inlluence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the examiDle of a j3eo])le famed for their wisdom 
and liberality , the Natives of India, with the means of amelioration 
set before them, have been gradually advancing in social and intel- 
lectual im])rovenient. In their conduct and in their writings, whether 
periodical or otherwise, they have never failed to manifest all becoming 
respect to a Government fraught with such blCvSsings ; of which their 
own x)ublications and the judgment ])assed upon them by the works 
of their contemi)oraries, are the best jjroofs. Your faithful subjects 
beg leave in suiq)ort of this statement to submit two extracts from 
English works very lately published, one by a Native of India, and 
the other by English Missionaries ; the first is from a work published 
on the 30th of January last, by^ Rammohun Roy, entitled “a Final 
Appeal to the Christian Public,'' which may serve as a sirecimen of the 
sentiments expressed by the Natives of India towards the Government. 

'‘I now conclude my Essay in offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly delivered this country, 
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from the long continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and i)laccd it 
under the Government of the English, a nation who not only are bleshxd 
with the enjoyment of civil and jiolitical libert}', but also inteicst 
themselves, in promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free 
iiKpiiry into literary and religious subjects, among thovse nations to 
which their inlluence extends/'- — Pages s/^). 

5th. The second extract is from a periodical work published 
at the Danish settlement of vSeram])ore, b}' a l)od>' of English Mis- 
sionaries, who are known to be generally the best qualilkd and the 
most careful ol)servers of the foreign countries in which Phiropeans 
have settled. This work, entitled the “P'rikni) oi‘ In])Ia/’ treating 
of the. Native Newspapers jmblished in Bengal, thus observes : “How 
necessary a stej) this (the estalilishment of a Native Ihxss) was for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Natives, no person can be ignorant 
wdio has traced tlie effectssiT)! the Press in other countries. The Natives 
themseh es soon availed tlieniselves of this ])ri\nlege; no less than 
four Weekly News])apers in the Native language have now' been 
established, and there are hopes, that these efforts will contribute 
essentially to arouse the Native mind from its long lethargy of death ; 
and while it excites them to inquire into what is going foiward in a 
world, of wTiich Asia forms so iin])ortant a portion, urge them to as- 
certain their own situation respecting that eternal world, which really 
communicates all the vigour and interest now' so visible in Europeans. 
Nor has this lihcrly been abused by them in the least degree ; yet these 
vehicles of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very ex- 
tremities of British India, and the talents of the Natives tlTcrnselves, 
have not unfrecpiently been exerted in the ])roduction of Ivssays, that 
would have d^)ne credit to our owm countrynan.“— ( 2 ^'rh of India, 
quarterly series, No. VII, jmblished in December, 1822). 

6th. An Ihiglish gentleman, of tlie name of Buckingham, who 
for some years j)ubli.shed a News])a])er in this ])lace, entitled the 
Calcutta Journal," having incurred the disj)leasure of the local 
Government, wxis ordered to leave this country, and soon afterwards, 
the Hon'ble John Adam, the Governor-General in Council, suddenly 
without any previous intimation of his intentions, passed a Rule and 
Ordinance, on the 14th of March, thus taking away the. liberty of the 
Press, which your Majesty’s faithful subjects had so long and so 
happily enjoyed, and substituting his owm wdll and pleasure for the 
Laws of England, by which it had hitherto been governed. (This Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed : vide Paper annexed No. i.)* 


♦These annexed papers have not boon published as unnecessary. — Ed, 
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ylh. It b^niig necessary according to the system established 
for the Government of this country that the above Regulation vshould 
receive tlie approbation of the Supreme Court by being registered 
there, after having been fixed up for 20 day s on the walls of the Court- 
room, before it could become Law on the following Monday , (the 17th 
of March,) Mr. I'ergusson, liarrister, moved the Court to allow parties 
who might feel themselves aggrieved b> the New Regulation, to be 
heard againsi it by their Counsel before the sanction of the Court 
should establish it as Law, aiid the ITonourable vSir h'rancis Macnaghten, 
the sole acting Judge, expn ssed his willingness to hear in this manner, 
all that could be urged against it, and a])])ointed Monday' tlie 31st of 
the same month of March, for Counsel to be heard. His Lordshi]) 
also kindly suggested, that in the meantime, he thought it would be 
advisable to present a Memorial to Government, pray ing for the with- 
drawal of the said Rule and (Jrdinarjce. 'J^‘se observations freiii the 
Hoiioural)le Sir Lrancis Macnaghten, ins]nred y'our Majesty^’s faithful 
subjects at this Presidency, with a confident ho])e, that his Lordshi]) 
disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would use his influence 
with Government to second the ])rayer of the Memorial he recom- 
mended to be presented, or that at least in virtue of the authority’ 
vested iji him for the ])urj)ose of ])rotectiiig your faithful subjects 
against illegal and o])})ressive acts, he would ])re\ent the pro])osed 
Rule from passing into Law. 

8tli. Your faithful subjects agreeable to a suggestion of this 
nature, ;^roceeding from such a source, emjiloy'cd tJie few days ijiter- 
vening, in preparing a Memorial to (hn erriment, containing a res])ectful 
representation of the reasons which existed against the ])roposed Rule 
and Ordinance being ])assed into J,aw^ ; but in ])re])aiing^t]iis Memoiial 
in both the Hnglish and Bengalee iyanguages, and discussing the altera- 
tions suggested by the different individuals who wished to give it 
their support and signature, so much time was necessarily’ consumed, 
that it was not ready to be sent into circulation for signature until the 
30th of March ; consequently'’ only fifteen Natives of resi)ectability' 
had time to read it over and affix their signature before the following 
day on which it w^as to l)e discussed in the vSuj)remc Court and finally 
sanctioned or rejected. Besides that this number wns coiivsidered 
insufficient, it was then too late for Government to act upon this 
Memorial, so as to supersede the discussions and decision that were 
to take pla e in the Court, and a few individuals, the ref 01c, of those 
who concurred in it, hastily prepared anolher Memorial of the same 
tenor in the morning of that day, addressed to the Supreme Court 
itself, demonstrating our unshaken attachment to the British Govern- 
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merit, and praying the Court to withhold its sanction from a Regulation 
which would deprive us of an invaluable privilege, finulj'’ secured to 
us by the Laws of the I,and, which we had so long enjoy'cd and could 
not- be charged with ever having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) 
And although from these circumstances, the MeTnf’'rial had .still fewer 
signatures, your Majesty’s faithful subiec1^ reposed in the liojje, that 
in appealing to a Rritish Court of Law' they might rely more on the 
justice of their cause, than the number or weight of names, especially, 
sitic'e it is w-ellknowm, that there arc many under the ininiediate in- 
lluence of Government, who wanild not exprc‘ss an ojhnion against the 
acts of those in powder at the time, although it were to secure the sal- 
vation of all their countrymen. 

9th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read bi' 
the Registrar of the Court, Mr. 1 'ergu.sson, (who besides his professional 
skill and eminence as an English Lawyer, has acquired by his long 
])ractice at the Calcutta Bar, a very intimate acquaintance wiih the 
state of this Country) in virtue of the permission granted him, entered 
into an argument, shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal 
and ine.xpedicnt. (The grounds on which he opposed it arc given at 
length, anne.xed paper No. 3.) 

loth. These and other conclusive arguments, urged b}' Mr. 
Eergusson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled in the 
Laws of England, pow'crfully strengthened the hopes previously 
created by the observations that formerly fell from the Bench, that 
the learned Judge would enter his protest against such a direct 
violation of the Law's, and uncalled for invasion of the rights of your 
faithful subjects. 

iltli. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment and 
regret, that his Lordshi]), in giving his decision, paid no regard w’hat- 
ever to the above Memorial, not alluding to it in the most distant 
manner, nor to the argument it contained ; and his Lordship further 
disclosed, that at the time he expres.sed a desire to hear every objec- 
tion that could be urged, and recommended a Memorial to Government 
against it, from which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that 
the mind of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the 
Rule, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to 
Government to giv'e it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Erancis Macnaghteu the Judge, who presided 
on the occasion.) 

12th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for the 
inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two different points 
with regard to the sanctioning of this Regulation. In the first place. 
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according to his Lordship’s own sLitement from the Bench, he re- 
fused not only once, but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed 
in Council, probably because his Lordship thought it improper for 
him to give it his approbation until it came before him in the regular 
manner ; but he afterwards, when ap])lication was made to him a third 
time, not only consented to read it, but with some alterations agreed 
to give it his sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was 
assigned by his Lordshi]>. Again, when a]>])licalion was made to his 
Lordship to hear tlie objections that might be urged against it, be- 
fore giving it his Judicial approval, his l.ordship withheld from the 
knowledge of the public, not only that he had already so pledged 
himself ; but e\'en that he had jireviously seen the Regulation, and 
expressed himself ready to hf'ar all that could be said res])ecting it, 
in the same manner as if his mind had been unfettered by any promise, 
and perfectly o])en to conviction. Consefjuently, some of your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects prepared a Memorial and retained Counsel 
against the new Regulation, and had afterwards the mortification to 
find, that their rejireseiitations were treated with confemiituous neglect, 
and that the arguments of the most able Lawyers could be of 
no avail. 

I 

i.lth. Your Majesty in Parliament has lieen graciously jileased 
to make it a part of the Law of this Country, that after a Regulation 
has passed the Council, it must-be fixed u]) for twenty days in the 
.Supreme Court, before it can be registered, so as to receive the full 
force of Lawg an interval whii-h allows the Judge time for deliberation 
and to hear from others all the objections that may exist to the 
proposed measure, and might have the effect of preventing the 
establishment of injudicious and inexiiedient or unjust and oppressive 
acts ; but if, as in this case, the Judges enter into ])revious compact 
with the I/ocal Government, and thus preclude the possibility of any 
effectual representation from your faithful subjects, who have no 
intimation of what is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the 
salutary effect of tw'enty days’ delay is lost, and your faithful subjects 
will be in constant apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred 
of their rights may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from 
them at a moment’s warning, before they know that such a measure 
is in contem])lation, or have time to represent the evils wdrich it is 
calculated to inflict upon them. 

14th. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above described, 
the Government issued an official order in the "Government 
Gazette” of the 5th of April, commanding the attention of Editors 
of Newspapers, or other periodical works, to certain restrictions therein 
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contained, prohibiting all matters which it might consider as coming 
under the following heads : 

(1st.) Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the King, 
or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

(2nd). Observations or statements tourl:*; g the character, 
constitution, measures or orders of the Court of Directors, or other 
public authorities in England, connected with the Governnieiit of 
India, or the character, constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian 
Oov^ernments, impugning the motives and designs of such authorities 
of Oovernments, or in any way tending to bring them into hatred or 
contempt, to excite resistance to their orders, and to weaken their 
authority. 

(3rd.) ()bser\^ations or statements of the above description, 
relative to, allied, or I'riendly Native Powers, their Ministers, or 
Representatives. 

(4th.) Defamatoiy^ or contumelious remarks or offensive 
insinuations levelled against the Governor-General, the (lovernors or 
Comnianders-in-Chief, the Members of Council, or the Judges of His 
Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and ]>ublications of any description, tending to expose them to hatred, 
oblcxpiy or contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections and insinua- 
tions against the Public Officers of Government. 

(3 th.) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
susjiicion among the native population of any intended official inter- 
ference with their religious opinions and obsen^ances, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking 
on religious subjects. 

(6th.) The republication from Phiglish, or other papers, of 
passages coming under the foregoing heads. 

(7th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative to grievances 
of professional or official nature, alleged to have been sUvStained hy 
public officers in the service of Plis Majesty or the Honourable Company. 

This CoiiV of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the 
annexed Copy (No. 5). 

15th. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Functionaries 
from the highest to the lowest, comi^lete immunity from censure or 
exposure respecting anything done by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be for the interest of the Country , and also 
that of this Honourable Company, that the public conduct of such 
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public men should not be allowed to pass uimoticed. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the real object of these Restrictions is, to afford all 
the Ihinctionaries of Cyovernment complete vSecurity against their 
conduct being made the subject of observation, though it is associated 
with a number of other restraints totall}* uncalled for, but well cal- 
culated to soothe the supreme authorities in England and win their 
UvS'sent to the main object of the Rule — the suj>pression of public re- 
mark on the conduct of the public Officers of Government in India. 

i6th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant (|uarter of tlie world to make contumelious 
and injurious reflections on your Majesty or any of the members of 
5^our Majesty’s illustrious family, or to circulate them among people 
to whom your Majesty’s name is sacrcely known, and to the greatest 
part of whom, even the fame of yom greatness and power has not 
reached ; but to those few Natives who are possessed of suflicient 
information to understand the political situation of England, the 
English Newsi>apers and Books which are constantly brought to this 
couritiy in great abundance, are ecpially intelligible with the ])eri()dical 
publications printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful subjects ha\'e any 
wish to make remarks on the i)roceedings of the Court of Directors, 
of wdiose l)eneficent intentions they are well convinced, but that the 
Honourable Body who have so often manifested their earnest desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their Indian dependants, must be naturally 
anxious to be made exacth^ acquainted with the manner in which their 
wishes are carried into execution, and the operation and effect of the 
acts passed relative to this countiY. 

1 8th. Whoever shall maliciousE" publish what has a tendency 
to bring the Oovernment into hatred and contem]>t, or excite resistance 
to its orders, or weaken their authority, may be punished by Ivaw as 
guilty of treason or sedition ; and surely in a countiy^ enjoying profound 
peace externally and inte^lalh^ and where seditious and treasonable 
publications are unknown, it could not be necessary for (Tovernment 
to throw aside of a vSudden, the Raws which for anything that has ap- 
peared, were fully suflicient, and arm itself with new and 
extraordinary powers at a time when that Government is more secure 
than at any former ]>eriod. 

19th. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries to 
determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the vState, so as to 
render a writer or publisher culpable and amenable to imnishment ; 
but if tlie mere mention of the conduct of Government without misre- 
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presentation or malice on the part of the writer, bring it into hatred 
and contempt, vsuch conduct will never receive the countenance or pro- 
tection of your Majesty by the sanction of a Law to prevent its exi>osure 
to public observation, and the discoveiy of that dissatisfaction it may 
have occasioned, which would afford the higher p^^Mu>rities an oppor- 
tunity of removing them. 

20th. After a body of luiglish Missionaries ha\^e been labouring 
for about twent^-ii v^e years by preaching and distributing publications 
in the nativ^e languages in all parts of Lengal, to bring the prevailing 
system of religion into disrejnite, no alarm whateA'er prevails, because 
your Majesty ’s faithfid subjects possess the power of d( fending their 
Religion by the same means that are employed against it, and many 
of them have exercised the freedom of tlie Press to combat the writings 
of Ihiglish missionaries, and think no otlier protection nccessaiy^ to 
tlie maintenance of their faith. While the 'I'eachers of Christianity 
use only reason and peisuation to proi)agate their Religion, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects are coiilent to defend theirs l)y the same 
weapons, convinced that true Religion needs not the aid of the sword 
or of legal jKiialties for its protection. While yotir Majesty’s faithful 
subjects i)crcei\ed that (iovernmeiit vShewed no displeasure, and claimed 
no arl)itraiy^ j)()wer of ])reventing the ]>ublication of what was written 
in defence of the prevailing religion of the countiy, it was impossible 
to entertain any such vSusidcion as that intimated in the 5th article, 
viz., that (Tovcrnnient would interfere with the establivShed faith of the 
nath’es of this country. Ne\^ertlieless, if any' person with a malicious 
and seditious design were to <circulate an unfounded rumour that 
Government meant so to interfere with our religious privileges, he 
w’ould be severe!}^ punished by law : but if the Government really 
intended to adopt measures to change the religion of the country, y^our 
Majesty’s faithful subjects would be absolutely prohibited by the 
present Restrictions from intimating the appalling intelligence to their 
countrymen : and although they have every reason to hope that the 
Knglish nation will never abandon that religious toleration wiiich has 
distinguished their ]>rogress in the Hast, it is inii)ossible to foresee to 
wdiat purposes of religious oppression sucli a Law^ might at some future 
time be applied. 

2ist. The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling him to 
preach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited by' the natives, 
or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the established Religion 
of the Couutry% but being of a nature totally' distinct, and not at all 
inteifering with the religious opinion of the native p()i)ulation,they" could 
never dream of vilifydng and defaming his cliaracter or office. 
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22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and of the 
English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, enjoy, in viitue 
of their office, the ])o\ver of protecting their characters and official conduct 
from defamation and abuse : since such would be either a contem])t of the 
Court, liable to summary punishment, or punishable by those Laws 
enacted against libel. It is therefore hard to be conceived, that they 
stand in need of still further protection, unless it should be wished there- 
by to create an idea of their infallibility, which however is inconi])atible 
with the freedom allowed to Barristers, of delivering their sentiments 
beforehand on the justice or injustice of the o])ini()ns the Judge\s may 
j:>ronounce, and in case of appeal, of contorverting the justice and equity 
of their decision. The only object such a restriction is calculated to attain , 
must therefore be defeated, iTiiless it be meant therel)y to i)revent the 
publication of the pleadings wdiich as they take ])lace in an English Court 
of Judicature are by' Law^ public, and ought to be accessible to all. 

23rd. The seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory ]>ublica- 
tions tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of Societyq 
is equally unnecessary, since the British Legislature has alread\ ])rovided 
a punishment for such offences by^ the Law\s enacted against libel. 

24th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects will not offer any more 
particular remarks on the superfluous Restrictions introduced to ac- 
company those more important ones which are the princi]>al object 
of Government, and will conclude with this general observation, that 
they are unnecessar^q either because the offences ]>rohil)ited are 
imaginary and improbable, or because they are already provided for 
by the I^aws of the Land, and either the Government does not intend 
to put them in force at all, or it is anxious to interrupt the regular 
course of jirstice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury and, l)y taking the 
Law into its own hands, to combine the Legislative and Judicial ])ower, 
which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard that, Your 
Maje.sty constantly submits to the^reatest freedom of remark among 
your British-born subjects without losing any part of the homage 
and respect due to your exalted character and station, and that the 
conduct of your Ministers is constantly the topic of discussion, with- 
out destroying the dignity and powder of the Government. While 
such is the case in a country where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
Inhabitants read newsj^apers, and are therefore liable to be led by the 
ojjinions circulated through the Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less in a country 
where the great mass of the population do not read at all, and have 
the greatest reverence for men in power, of whom they can only judge 
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by what the\ feel, and are not to be niov^ed by what is written, but 
by what is done, where consequently (Voverninent can only be brought 
into hatred and contempt by its own acts. 

26th. The Marquis of Hastings, who had associated for the 
greater part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained no ap- 
prehension that the salutary control of j>in)iic scrunity which he 
commended, would bring him or his Indian administration into hatred 
and contempt ; and in effect, instc^ad of such being the result, the 
greater the freedom he allowed to the Kuro])ean conductors of the 
Ihess, only rendered his name the most honoured and revered in this 
]>art of the world, because it was universally beliex ed, tluit his conduct 
proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude wliicli feared no 
investigation. 

27th. Put your faithful subjects might forbear urging further 
arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with your actions 
o])eu to observation, possess the love, the esteem, and the respect of 
mankind, in a degree which none of the despotic Monarchs of Europe 
or Asia can ever attain, whose subjects are prohibited from examining 
and expressing their opinions regaiding their conduct. 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few iiL.taiices of Princes who 
ha\’e submitted their actions to the judgment of their subjects, but 
those who have done so, instead of falling into hatred and contempt, 
were the nioie loved and respected, while the> lived, and their memory 
is still cherished by posterity ; wdiereas more despotic Monarchs, 
])ursued by hatred in their life time, could with diflicultv escape the 
attempts of the rebel 01 he assassin, and their names are either de- 
tested or forgotten. 

2qtli. The idea of the posscvssioii of absolute power and perfection, 
is evidently not necessary to the stability of the Pritish Cloveriiment 
of India , since y’‘our Majesty ’s faithful subjects are accustomed to see 
private individuals citing the Government l)efore the v^upreme Court, 
where the justice of their acts is fearlessly impugned, and after the 
necessary evidence being produced and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently given against the Government, the judge 
iDt feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any fear 
of the Governmeut being thereby brought into contempt. And your 
Majesty's faithful subjects only pray, that it may be permitted by 
means of the Press or by some other means equally effectual, to bring 
forward evidence regarding the acts of Government wdiich affect the 
general interest of the community, that they also may be investigated 
and reversed, when those who have the powder of doing so, become 
convinced that they are improper or injurious. 
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30th. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention, xaniiot 
be afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since this instru- 
ment can 1)6 equally well emi>lo5’^ed as a weapon of defence, and a 
Government possessed of immen.se patronage, is more especially secure, 
since the greater part of the learning and talent in the country being 
already enlisted in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow 
of Justice, are sure of being ably and successfully defended. 

31st. Men in power hostile to the Liberty of the Press, which 
is a disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable to discover 
any real evil arising from its existence, have attempted to make the 
world imagine, that it might, in some ])ossible contingency, afford 
the means of combination against the Govennnent, l)ut not to mention 
that extraorduiary emergencies would warrant measures which in 
ordinary times are totally unjustiliable, your Maje.sty is well aware, 
that a Pree Press has never yet caused a reA'olution in any part of the 
world, because, while men can easily re]>re,sent the grievances arising 
from the conduct of the local authorities to tlie supreme Govenimeut, 
and thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite 
revolution are removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the Press 
existed, and grievances consequently remained tin represented and 
unredressed, innumerable revolutions have taken jilace in all parts 
of the globe, or if prevented by the armed force of the Government, 
the people continued ready for insurrection. 

32nd. The servants of the Ilonouraiile Coinpain’’ are necessarily 
firmly attached to that sy.stem from which the\'’ derive their consequence 
and power, and on which their hopes of higher honours and still 
greater emoluments depend ; and if it be possible to imagine, that 
these strong considerations are not .suflicient to preserve subordination 
among them, the power of susi)ension and ruin which hangs over their 
heads for any deviation from duty, is certainly suflicient to secure 
that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for so many 
years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the minds of 
the natives of India, from the many excellent men who have from 
time to time held the reins of power, and the principles by wliich they 
have been guided. Whatever opinion, therefore, may be entertained 
of the individuals composmg it at a particular period, while the source 
of power remains the same, your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot 
of a sudden lose confidence in the virtue of the stream, since although 
it may for a period be tainted with corrujition, yet in the natural course 
of events it must soon resume its accustomed character. Should in- 
dividuals abuse the power entrusted to them, public resentment cannot 
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be transferred from the delinquents to the Government itself, while 
there is a pros])ect of remedy from the higher authorities ; and should 
the highest in this country turn a deaf ear to all complaint, by for- 
bidding grievances to be even mentioned, the spirit of loyalty is still 
kept alive by the hope of redress from the authorities in England ; 
thus the attachment of the Natives of India , to tiie British Government 
must be as permanent as their confidence in the honour and Justice 
of tin British nation, which is their last Court of Appeal next to Heaven. 
But if they be prevented from making their real condition known in 
England, deprived of this hope of redress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the British Government of India, as done away. 

34th, If these conclusions drawn from the particular circum- 
stances of this country, be met witli such an argument as that a colony 
or distant de])eiidency can never safely l)e entrusted with the Eiberty 
of the Press, and that therefore Natives of Bengal cannot be allowed 
to exercise the privileges they have so long enjoyed, this would be in 
other words to tell them, that they are condemned to x>erpetiial op- 
pression and degradation, from which they can have no hope of being 
raised during the existence of the British Power. 

35th. The British nation has never yet descended to avow a 
princqile so foreign to their character, and if they could for a moment 
entertain the idea of ])reserving their power by keeping their colonies 
ill ignorance, the prohibition of periodical publications is not enough, 
but printing of all kinds, education, and every other means of diffusing 
knowledge should be ecjually discouraged and put down. For it must 
be the distant consequences of the diffusion of knowledge that are 
dreaded by those (if there be any such) who are realE^ apprehensive 
for the stability of Government, since it is well known to all in the least 
accpiaiiited with this country, that although every effort w^ere made 
by periodical as well as other i 3 ubhcations, a great number of years 
must elapse before any considerable change can be made in the existing 
habits and opinions of the Natives of India, so firmly are they w^edded 
to established custom. >Should apiirehensions so unworthy of the 
English nation prevail, then unlike the ancient Romans wdio extended 
their knowledge and civilization with their conquests, ignorance and 
degradation must mark the extent of British Power. Yet surely even 
this affords no hope of perpetual rule, since notwithstanding the tyranny 
and oppression of Gengis Khan and Tamerlane, their empire was not 
so lasting as that of the Romans, who to the proud title of conquerors, 
added the more glorious one of Enlighteners of the World. And of 
the two most renowned and powerful monarchs among the Moghuls, 
Akbar was celebrated for hi^ clemency, for Eis encouragement of. 
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learning, and for granting civil and religious liberty to his subjects, 
and Aurungz-ebe, for his cruelty and intolerance, yet the former reigned 
happy, extended his power and his dominions, and his mtinory is still 
adored, whereas the other, though endowed with equal abilities and 
possessed of equal power and enteqrrize, met with many reverses and 
misfortunes during his lifetime, and his name is now In Id in abhorrence. 

36th. It is well known that despotic Governments naturally 
desire the suppression of any freedom of expression which might tend 
to exjrose their acts to the obloquy which ever attends the exercise of 
tyranny or oppression, and the argument they constantly resort to, 
is, that the sjiread of knowledge is dangerous to the existence of all 
legitimate authority, since, as a peojile become enlightened, they will 
discover that bj'^ a unity of effort, the many may easily shake off the 
yoke of the few, and thus become emancipated from the restraints of 
power altogether, forgetting the lesson derived from history^ that in 
countries wliich have made the smallest advances in civilization, 
anarchy and revolution are most prevalent- while on the other hand, 
in nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments which 
have guarded inviolate the rights of the governed, is most rare, and 
that the resistence of a people advanced in knowledge, has ever Ijeeii 
— not against the existence, — but against the abuses of the Governing 
power. Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a 
memorable instance of the truth of this argument. The enlightened 
inhabitants of that colony, finding that their rights and ])rivileges 
had been secured to them, their complaints listened to, and their 
grievances redressed by the British government, resisted every attem])t 
of the United States to seduce them from their allegiance to it. In 
fact, it may be fearlessly averred, that the more enhgliteiied a people 
become, the less likely are they to revolt against the governing power, 
as long as it is exercised with justice tempered witli merc}3 and the 
rights and privileges of the governed are held sacred from any invasion. 

37th. If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could conceive for a 
moment, that the British nation actuated solely by interested policy, 
considered India merely as a valuable property, and would regard 
nothing but the best means of securing its possession and turning it 
to advantage, even then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether 
this property be well taken care of by their servants, on the same 
principle that good masters are not indifferent about the treatment 
of their slaves. ^ 

38th. While therefore the existence of a free Press is equally 
necessary for the sake of the Governors and the governed, it is possible 
a national feeling may lead the British people to suppose, that in two 
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OPINION ON GRANT’S JURY HILU 


Remarks of Rammohun Roy in answer to tui', (j ejections raised 
BY THE Court of Directors against the introduction of the 

Jury Biee by Mr. Grant. 

The P^ast India Directors in their letter to the President of the 
India Board, dated the 8th December, 1H31, point out several objec- 
tions to the Bill proposed to be introduced into Parliament by the 
President, for rendering natives of India “eligible” to be appointed as 
Justices of Peace, and to sit on Grand Juries as well as Petit Juries. 

I. Native Justices of the Peace 

The Directors urge, ist, that "it is not to be expected that they 
(the natives) will voluntarily sacrifice the time and expense which 
would be necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge of the English 
law books and acts of |)arliament, &c.” to fit themselves for the official 
or 2ndly 'that they would undertake the duties of the office of un- 
paid magistrates when they found that they would hereby become 
liable to prosecution in the vSupreme Court for any error or neglect of 
duty” (acts of ommission as well as commission). 

I regret that the Court of Directors should have overlooked the 
express language of the intended Bill, which is to render "Eligible” 
only, not to make aceeptance of office compulsory on them. Persons 
who choose to (qualify themselves by acquiring a competent knowledge 
of British law, and are willing to incur the responsibility, may be ap- 
pointed by the Government and those who might decline the labour or 
the risk would of course not be appointed. It imposes no hardship or 
difficulty on either party. 

With respect, however, to their capability of acquiring the 
requisite legal knowledge, the ] 3 irectors themselves entertain no doubt, 
as admitted a few lines further on, in the following words : "The 
Court do not question the intelligence and capacity of the natives”. 
And although it may be easily shewn by a reference to the lists of the 
former and present European justices of the peace under the local 
Governments of the Directors, that many of them were, and still are, 
not possessed of an adequate knowledge of “the English law books 
and acts of parliament”, yet I must refrain from quoting a bad pre- 
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cedent to justify any other improper practice. But I cannot help 
observing that the Court of Directors are the last persons who should 
expect an “adequate knowledge of the Ivuglish law books and acts of 
parliament” from those whom they wish to be appointed as judges 
and justices of the peace over the millions of their fellow subjects. 

The third ol)jection advanced by the Directors is that “they 
consider them (the natives) defective in many qualities, particularly 
firmness of character, which are so necessary to insinre confidence and 
so essential to enable them to discharge the duties of a justice of the 
peace with usefulness and credit.” 

T am at a loss to reconcile this vague and general charge of 
unfitness with the tenor of a preceding paragraph, in which the Directors 
.state that “under existing regulations” (which, moreover (they add) 
may be modified or extended without any further legislative en- 
actment) “the natives are iiive.sted with a considerable degree of 
authority in the ordinary functions of admiiiLstering justice, collecting 
the revenue, and conducting the police and magisterial duties”. How 
is it that persons deficient in “so many ((ualitics”, especially “firmness 
of character”, have been entrusted with such important functions 
judicial, fiscal and even magisterial ? And what is the wide distinction 
between the latter and those of justices of the ])cace that makes Iversons 
who are fit for the one unlit for the other ? 

fourthly, the Court object that the Hill would gi\e natives “a 
direct cognizance of the conduct of Jutro])eans” and that this w'ould 
they apprehend “hav'e an injurious effect in lowering the estimation 
of the Kim)])ean character”. Yet the Court must know that such 
direct cognizance has already existed for many years, and one of the 
examples of it that may be mentioned, is well known to many Kuro])can 
gentlemen now in Kngland, viz., that even the common police officers, 
native thanadars of the boundary guard in Calcutta are empowered 
to apprehend and arre.st all Kuroi)eans, high or low in rank, whom 
thej' find committing any disturbance, a very common occurrence, 
which is thus amply provided for and remedied by native control. 
Has this coercion, at the very .seat of the British Indian lunpire, 
lowered the estimation of the European character, or impaired the 
British power in India ? 


II. Native Jurors 

The Directors, lastly, in a similar manner, start objections to the 
“Trial of Christian” by natives who are not Christians, as jurors. 
They say, “The Court had always considered that it was a principle of 
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the law of England that there should be some cominunity of feeling 
between the jurors and the Iversons judged. But what community of 
feeling, interest or habitude”, they ask, can, ‘'an Knglishnuin and a 
Christian” have with ” Hindus or Mussulmen (meaning Mussulmans). 
”The idea” (they add) ”of being tried by Hindoo or Mussulman jurors 
must be intolerable to every Englishman”. 

Do the Directors mean to say that Englishmen are the only 
Christians in India, or do they not know that the British inhabitants 
form but a small portion of the professors of Christianity ? Is it 
from want of information that they state the question as if it referred 
to Englishmen alone, or is it from an unwillingness to view it fairly 
and candidly ? Have they nev^er heard of the native Portuguese 
Christians, the numerous descendants of the early settlers in the F^ast ? 
Of the Syrian Christians in the South of India ? Of the mixed offspring 
of European and natives becoming eveiy day more numerous ; not 
to mention the late converts of the Missionaries ? Therefore, it is by 
no means the English residents only whom tlie Directors wish to 
exempt from the ordinary ()])eration of the law in the Trial by Jury. 
Under the term “Christian” in India is comprehended not only the 
comparatively very limited Ivuropean community, but all the various 
races of men al)ove noticed, however faint or im])erfect may be the 
traces of religion wliich they retain, and however discordant their 
views in ])()ints of faith as Protestants. Catholics &c. ; and under the 
present system all these by merely professing a kind of Christianity, 
may ac juire the right of trying the great body of Hindoo and Moham- 
medan inhabitants, wluitever their rank or respectability, who adhere 
to religion of their forefathers. 

If the Hindoos and Mussulmans are to be excluded from acting 
as jurors on the trial of Christians on account of their want of com- 
munity of feeling with them, the same objection ai)j)lies to Christians 
acting as jurors on tlie trial of Hindoos and Mussalmans. The ])rinciple 
is the same in both case and justice knows no respect of persons. 

If it l)e sup])osed the religious animosity may exist between 
opi)osite sects living together, and that the Hindoos and Mussalmans 
would be actuated by this feeling in the trial of Christians, it is evident 
that the same objection Avould apply to the Native Portuguese and 
other Christians sitting on the trial of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
But such apprehensions are entirely groundless, there being no country 
in the world in which as yet, the spirit of religious toleration is so pre- 
valent as in India and it is well known that the Jiative muftis (first 
appointed by Eord Cornwallis in 179;; to the office of assessors to the 
judges of circuit, in which capacity they pass verdicts in questions of 
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life and deaths SiC. affecting the Hindoo and Mahommedan and Native 
Christian population generally) have exercised this power for a period 
of forty years, in a nianner so satisfactory that the Government amid 
innumerable other alterations has never changed this part of its judicial 
system. If any charge of religious partiality had ever been established 
against the native assessors, who, in fact, exercise the functions of 
jurors, the Government could not, of course, conscientiously have 
continued them in the exercise of these important duties. 

It lies with every Government to establish and preserve a 
community of feeling, interest, and habitude, among the various classes 
of its subjects, 1)y treating them all as one great family, without shewing 
an invidious preierence to any j)articular tribe or sect, but giving fair 
and e(iual encouragement to the worthy and intelligent under whatever 
denomination they may be found. But by pursuing a contrary plan, 
for community of feeling”, will of course be substituted ” religious 
jealousy, for conimuiiity of interest, a spirit of domination or ascendency 
the one hand, of hatred and revenge on the other, and lastly, for 
communit}^ of lial)itude” will be established a broad line of demarcation 
and separation even in conducting public business. 

1 am quite at a loss to conceive why the Court of Directors instead 
of endeavouring to conciliate the affections of the millions of British 
subjects in India, should on the contrary, pass laws calculated to stir 
up a spirit of religious intolerance, in a Jiow harmonious though mixed 
community, and to revolt the feelings of the most numerous classes 
of it, particularly the intelligent among the rising generation. 

No statesman will, I think, consider such a distinction favourable 
to the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity ; since it 
renders the privation of civil right to particular sects a si)ecies of 
religious persecution, which those subjected to it may glory in suffering 
for conscience sake, and therefore, adhere to their peculiar creeds, 
however, erroneous, with greater obstinacy as a point of honour as 
well as a matter of faith ; since a change might sul)ject them to a sus- 
picion of being actuated by a desire to gain civil privileges. 

While no such invidious distinctions existed between different 
religious sects the natives of India were dis])osed to place confidence 
in the disposition of the Government to act with justice and impar- 
tiality in protecting all classes of its .subjects ; they made no complaint 
on account of their exclusion from political power, and they were ever 
disposed to forget that their rulers were foreigners of a different country 
and religion from themselves. This fact however is now painfully 
obtruded on their attention by the daily operation of the laws them- 
selves as established by the 7th Geo. IV. Cap ;]7, s. 3, which has con- 
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sequently excited more discontent among the intelligent part of the 
natives than even their total exclusioti from the exercise of political 
rights, as fully proved by their ijetitions to Parliament on the subject.* 

Rammohun Roy. 


Extracts from a uicttrr on Grant’s Jury 

By the Zenobia we have been favoured from our esteemed 
countryman in England with a letter, from which we make the following 
extracts. 

“I lately sent you two dispatches by the ships Georgiana and 
Roxburgh Castle, and now lose no time in informing you that the East 
India Juries and Justices Bill has passed into a law, (on the i6th 
instant), notwithstanding strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Gompany and some of their servants. The natives of India are in- 
debted only to Mr. Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control 
for this just and liberal measure, which must have the effect of raising 
them morally and politically. Both the Hindoos and Moossulmans 
are now entitled, equally with Christians, to serve as Justices of the 
Peace as well as to sit on both Grand and Petty Juries. No longer 
can a spirit of religious rancour find its wa}"^ into India. Now, I beg 
you to recollect how much despair was expresssed when we were pre- 
paring the petition to Parliament five or six years ago, pra 3 ’ing for the 
removal of religious distinctions contained in Mr. Wynn’s act. Plven 
in one of yt)ur letters received bj' me some time ago, you intimated 
that ‘there was no use in petitioning Parliament and seeking justice 
for the natives of India, since only a few speeches are made on the 
presenting the petition, then the subject drops.’ I fullj’ admit that 
you were perfectly right as regards the nature and character of the 
former Government and Parliament. The case is now, however, very 
much altered. The present Government seems veiy' liberal, and the 
voice of the mighty people of England grows every day stronger in 
proportion to the growth of their intelligence. I must at the same time 
confess that the progress w'e have made in India as to knowledge or 
politics, is by no means equal to that made here by the English ; I 
therefore beg to observe, that moderation and prudence should not 
be lost sight of by our contrymen. We should not be too hasty and 
too sanguine in raising our condition, since gradual improvements are 
most durable. 

*India Gazette, January 28, 1833. 

•\Eefortner quoted by India Gazette, January 22, 1833. 
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“Though it is impossible for a thinking man not to feel the evils 
of political subjection and dependence on a foreign ]>eople, yet when 
we reflect on the advantages which we have derived and may ho])e to 
derive from our connection with (Ireat Britain, we may be reconciled 
to the present state of things which promises permanent benefits to 
our posterity. Besides security from foreign invaders and internal 
plunderers, let us ask cnirselves, whether we could have rescued our- 
selves from the stigma of female murder (Sutee btirning) but for the 
English ? Whether we could otherwise have obtained the power of 
equalizing ourselves with tlie rulers of the country in regard not only 
to civil but to criminal jurisprudence ? 

“To shew what (qjposition was made by the Com])any and their 
servants, and how Mr. Grant succc.s.sfnlly combated them, I enclose 
herewith a j^rinted cop\' of the correspondence between him and the 
Court of Directors. Tliis suftices to shew the character and disposition 
of these men towards the natives of India. All the Directors (except 
Major Carval and Mr. John Forbes) concurred in o])posing Mr. Grant ; 
and not content with this, they stirred up the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle (a friend of Mr. Mill, one of the Directors) to attack the Bill 
and the author of it in his journal, in order to prejudice the British 
public against it, (as will be seen Try the accompanying number of that 
paper, dated July 2^). This having failed, they got a number of their 
servants and connections to propose a iretilion against it at the Oriental 
Club, to be presented to the House of J,ords.” 

“P. S . — The subject of Lakheraj (Regulation III, 1828) will be 
soon brought to the notice of the authorities here, and I will lose no 
time in informing you of the result. 

“In continuation of my letter of yesterday I now enclo.se the 
copy of the petition therein referred to, which was presented to the 
House of Lords by the Company's connections here and which bears 
only 34 signatures, after a whole month’s exertions. It is nevertheless 
gratifying to observe, that of hundreds of servants and connections 
of the Company, only 34 have shown opposition to the improvement 
of the natives of India, and these 34 are not persons whose ojnnions 
would carry any weight in this country ; while a numerous class of 
persons of high respectability are favourably disposed or at least not 
avowedly opposed, to the interests of the natives of India.’’ 

There is one point in these extracts deserving of attention. 
We mean the remark on the small number of friends which the Court 
of Directors could muster to oppose the excellent exertions of Mr. C. 
Grant. This circumstance is in itself a proof of the imbecility of 
Directorial efforts when opposed to popular measures. England is 
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now arrived at that dej^ree of civilizations wliicli ])laccs tlie reign ot 
opinion on a ])erinanent basis. Nothing that is not consonant to 
justice can succeed, and the friends of iuono])oly liad better cease to 
oppose sucli measures than expose tlieir illiberal but ijid)ecile atteinjds 
to failure and merited contem])t. 

Our counlrvman sugg(‘sts the pro])riet>- -xing some |)nblic 

token of our sense* of gratitude to I.ords t»ie\ and Ib'ougliani , Mr. 
Charles (bant and otliei friends of Red’onn and of Imlia. \\V‘ are fully 
convinced of the necessity of .such a stej), and would ha\e forthwith 
suggested some feasible ])lan for carrying tlii:> design into exeention, 
but for the gloom which of late ha.*^ been cast on the s]>irits ot e\'er\ 
one. in conse‘(|uence of the recent failure-. It is not the time to meet 
for the ])ur])ose of (.'ongratnlation and rejoicing when we l)ehold some of 
the best friends of India and of thi' natixes inx'oKaal in ruin and di.stress. 
W'e must wsait until time which wears away the sad remembrance of 
])ast misfortunes permit us to rt‘joice without a mingled feeling of joy 
and sorrow. \\v shall not forget the subject, l)nt agitate it so soon 
as lit oi)])ortunity offers,^ 




A LETTER* 


ON TIIK 

PROSPECTS OP' CHRISTIANITY 

AND TIDv MKANS OI' I'KOMOTING ITS KKCICPTION IN INDIA 

SlK, 

With no ordinary feelings of satisfaction I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of A])ril last, which together 
with the (jiieries it enclosed, I had the ])leasiire of receiving by the 
hands of niy friend Captain Heard. I now heg to he allowed, in the 
first ])lace, to ex])ress my gratitude for your kind notice of a stranger 
like myself, residing in a remote country ; and, secondly, to return 
my sincere thanks for the most acce])tahle jiresent of hooks with which 
you have favoured me. 

1 should have answered your letter h\ the shi]) ; but I 

regret to sa\ , that my time and attention had been so much engrossed 
by constant controversies with ])olytheists bolh of the West and East, 
that I had onh leisure to answer by that o])portunity a short letttr 
which I had the ])kasure of receiving from Mr. Rex'd of Boston, and 
was obliged to defer a repl\- to eour (pieries until the present occasion. 
For this apparent neglect I liave to request your pardon. 

I have now ])repared such replies to tho^e questions as my 
knowledge authorizes and my conscience jjermits ; and now submit 
them to your iudgment. There is one (piestion at Ihe concluding part 
of your letter, (to wit, ‘‘Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants 
of India should be converted to Christianity, in what degree desirable, 
and for what reasons?”) which I pause to answer, as I am led to be- 
lieve, from reason, what is set forth in scripture, that ‘‘in every nation 
he that jeareth God and worketh righteousness h accepted with him,” 
in whatever form of worslii]) he may have been taught to glorify God. 
Nevertheless, I presume to think, that Christianity, if properly incul- 
cated, has a greater tendency to improve the moral, and political state 
of mankind, than any other known religious system. 

It is impos.sible for me to describe the happiness I feel at the idea 


♦ Addressed te the Rev. Henry Ware, of Cambridge (U.S.A.) in reply to a 
letter of his. — Ed. 
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that SO great a body of a free, enlightened, and powerful people, like 
your countrymen, have engaged in purifying the religion of Christ 
from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with which 
the Greek, Roman , and Barbarian converts to Christianity have mingled 
it from time to time. Nothing can be a more acceptable homage to the 
Divine Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than an attempt to root 
out the idea that the omnipresent Deity should be generated in the 
womb of a female, and live in a state of subjugation for several years, 
and lastly offer his blood to another ])erson of the Godhead, whose anger 
could not be appeased exce])t by the sacrifice of a portion of himself in 
a human form ; so no service can be more advantageous to mankind 
than an endeavour to withdraw them from the belief than an imaginary 
faith, ritual observances, or outward marks, indeiiendently of good 
works, can cleanse men from the stain of 2)ast sins, and secure their 
eternal salvation. 

vSeveral able friends of truth in England have, in like manner, 
successfully engaged themselves in this most laudable undertaking. 
Erom the nature of her constitution, however, these worthy men have 
not only to contend with the religious prejudices of education in the 
popular corruptions of Christianity ; but are also o])i)osed by all the 
force which the Established Church derives from the abundant revenues 
appropriated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily for you, it is 
only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that you have to 
struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a sufficiently formidable 
opponent. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, 
excels even England, and I have therefore every reason to hope, that 
the truths of Christianit} will soon, throughout the United v^tates, 
triumph over the pre.sent prevailing corru]>tions. I presume to sa> , 
that no native of those vStates can be more fer\'ent than myself in 
praying for the uninterrupted happiness of your country, and for what 
I cannot Inrt deem essential to its prosperity — the i>erpetual i iiicn cf 
all the States under one general government. Would not the glory 
of England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland scqoarated from 
her ? This and many other illustrations cannot havr escaped your 
attention. I think no true and prudent friend of your country could 
wish to see the i:)ower and independence at i)resent secured to all by a 
general government, exposed to the risk that would follow, were a divS- 
solutioii to take place, and each state left to juirsue its own resources. 
As Captain Eiidicott has been kind enough to offer to take charge of 
any parcel that I might wish to send you, I have the i:)leasure of sending 
the accompanying publications, of wdiich I beg your acceptance. I 
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now conclude my letter with sincere wishes for your health and success, 
and remain, with the greatest regard, 


Yours most o 1 )edient 1 y, 

K AMMOiiuN Roy. 


Calctiita, Fehruary 2, 1<S24. 

“I. What is the real sifccess of the i^rcal exertions 7i hieh are inakinii 
for the eonversion of the natives of India to ('hrislianiiv t'' 

‘'II. What is the number and eharaeter of eonverisV' 

To reph" to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a \'ery 
delicate subject, as the Baptist Missionaries of Seramporc determined- 
ly contradict any one that ma}' express a doubt as to the success of 
their labours ; and they have repeatedly given the ])ub]ic to under- 
stand, that their converts were not only numerous but also res])ectable 
in their conduct ; while tlie young Ba])tist ]\rissionaries in Calcutta, 
though not inferior to any Missionaries ill India in abilities and accjuire- 
ments, l)oth Kuropean and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal and exer- 
tions, are sincere enough to confess oi)en]y, that the number of their 
converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed, four ; and 
in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this city, whose resouices 
are much greater that those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge, that 
their Missionary exertions for seven years have 1 >een productive only 
of one convert. 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this iioint 
with the vSerampore Missionaries I beg to substitute for my ansu er to 
the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abbe Dubois, who, after 
a mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified than I am, to give 
a decided opinion upon these subjects, and whose opinions deserve more 
reliance than those of a private individual who has never engaged in 
Missionary duties. The quotation above alluded to is as follows 

“Question of conversion, — The question to be considered may be 
reduced to these two points : First, is there a possibility of making 
real converts to Christianity among the natix es in India ? vSecondly, 
are the means employed for that purpose, and al)ove all, the translation 
of the Holy vSeriptures into the idioms of the country, likely to conduce 
to this desirable object ? 

“To both interrogatories I will answer in the negativ^e : it is 1113’ 
decided opinion, first, that under existing circumstances there is no 
human possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Christianit}" ; 
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and, secondly, that the translation of the Holy v^criptures circulated 
anioiig them, so far from conducing to this end, will, on the contrary, 
increase the ])rejudiccs of the natives against the Christian religion, 
and prove, in many respects, detrimental to it. These assertions, 
coming from a person of my profession, may to many appear bold and 
extraordinary : I will therefore su])port them by such arguments and 
])roofs, as a long experience and i)ractice in the career of proselytisin 
have enabled me to adduce. 

“When I was at Vellore, four >ears ago, in attendance on a 
numerous congregation H\'ing in that ])lace, having been informed that 
the butheran Missionaries kei)t a Catechist or nati\e religious teacher 
at that station on a salary of live pagodas a month , I was led to sup]) 0 se 
that they had a numerous ilock there ; 1)ut T was not a little surprised, 
when on iiKpiiry 1 found tliat the whole congregation consisted of only 
three individitah, naniel a drummer^ a cooh, and a horse-keeper, 

“In the meantime, do not sup])ose, that those thin congregations 
are wholh composed of converted pagans ; at least half consists of 
Catholic apostates, who went over to the JvUtheran sect in times of 
famine, or from other interested motives. 

“It is not uncommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
pass from one religion to another, according to their actual interest. 
In my last journey to Madras, I became acquainted with native con\ erts, 
who regularly changed their religion twice a year, and who, for a long 
while, were in the habit of being six months Catholic and six months 
Prot stant. 

“.Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India moie than a 
century ago ; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them what were their 
successes during so long a period, and through what means were gained 
o\'er the few proselytes they made. Ask them whether the interests 
of their sect are improving, or whether they are gaining ground, or 
whether their small numbers are not rather dwindling away ? 

“Behold the truly indUvStrious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren : ask them how many converts they have made in 
India, during a stay of about seventy years, by ])reaching the Gospel 
in all its naked simplicity : they will candidly answer. Not one, not a 
single man. 

“Behold the Nestorians in Travancore ; interrogate them; ask 
them for an account of their success in the work of proselytism in 
these modern times ; ask them whether they are gaining ground, and 
whether the interests of their ancient mode of worship is improving : 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their congregations, 
once so nourishing, amounting (according to Gibbon’s account) to 
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200,000 souls, are now reduced to less than au eighth of this iiuiul)er, 
and are daily diminishing. 

‘‘Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Seraini)ore : iinjuire what 
are their scriptural successes on the shores of the (laiiges ; ask them 
whether those extremely incorrect versions, i)l)lai]]cd at an 

iinmense ex])ense, ha\x* produced the siiict re conversion of a single 
pagan ; and I am ])eisiiaded, that, if they are asked an answer upon 
their honour and conscience, tlK>- will all ie])ly in the negati\e.” 

“III. /Ire /hose Hindoos who profess Chrislianilv respeciahle Jot 
their understand iv^ , their morals, and their condition in life V’ 

In answer to this (piery 1 must again beg to refm >011 to the above 
(luotations from the Abbe DuIkus. I'or my own ijart, I ha\x^ no jjcrsonal 
knowledge of any native converts respectal)le f( r their understanding, 
morals, and condition in life. 

I\ . Of what caste are they iicncrally, and what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standini^'C' 

It is re])ortcd, and universally believed !>> the nati\ e inhabitants, 
that the geueralit}', il not all ol them, are oi low caste, and ii)\ ac- 
(piaintance with tlie few of them 1 have met with has in a great degiee 
confirmed me in this belief. 

. Are they ( luistuins jrom inquiry and conrieliin, or fnni 
other niotivcsV 

Tlie real nioti\es of our actions are very difficult to be discovered. 
All that r can say on this subject is, that sexeial ^eais ago tl.ere was 
a jiretty jirex aleiit re])ort in this j)art of India, that a native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste b} the gift of 
five hundred ru])ei:s, with a country-born Christian wmnan as his wife ; 
and while this rei)oit had any ])retension to credit, several natives 
offered from time to time to l>ecome Christians. The liojie of any 
such recomiiensc lieing taken away, the old converts find now very 
few^ natives inclined to follow^ their exami)le. This disa])])ointment 
not only discourages furtlier conversion, but has also induced several 
Moosulman converts to return to their former faith ; and had Hindoos 
with ecjual facility admitted the return of outcasts to their society, 
a great number of them also would, I susi)ect, have imitated tlie con- 
duct of their brother Moosulman converts. In a jiopulous country 
like Hindoostan, there are thousands of divStressed outcasts wandering 
about, in whom the smallest hope of worldly gain can produce an 
immediate change of religious profession, and their coinersioii to 
Christianity is a matter of indifference to the communit} at large. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a Church Missionary 
who lives in my neighbourliocd, and whom I res])cct for his liberal 
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conduct ; and I even offered to send to that gentleman as many natives 
as he might wish to convert on condition that he should maintain them 
at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month. 

'‘VI. Of whal demmiination of Chrisiians have the Missionaries 
hem most successful ; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian 

To the best of my belief no denomination of Christians has had 
any real success in bringing natives of India over to the Christian faith. 

“VII. Ii7/a/ is the number of Unitarian Christians, and are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ? “ 

The Rew Mr. Adam is the onh' Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and he publicly a\'owe(l Unitarianism so late as the latter end of 1821. 
Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which he has been 
labouring, he has brought tliis system of Chri.stianity into notice in 
this part of the globe ; as j)revious to that period many did not know 
that there was such a thiiig as Unitarianism, and others tried to 
stigmatize it, in prox>ortioii as their inejudices for the corruptions of 
Christianity i)rompted them to abuse reason and common sense, without 
fear of contradiction. Mr, Adam, although he has made no avowed 
native convert, has already received every countenance from several 
resi)ectable Kurox)eaii gentlemen, and from a great number of the 
reading part of the native community in Calcutta. 

“VIII. Hoic are they regarded and treated hy other Christians} 
Is it with any peculiar hostility}'' 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have treated 
Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitarianism, is indeed oj)j)osed to the 
whole sjjirit of Christiaiiit}'. But towards other Unitarians, their 
conduct in general is similar to that of Roman Catholics towards 
Protestants. 

'TX. What are the chief causes that have prevented, and that 
continue to prevent, the reception of Christianity hy the Natives of India} 
May much of the want of success be reasonably attributed to the form in 
which the religion is presented to them}'* 

The chief causes which i)revent the natives of India from 
changing their religion are the same as are found in the numerous class 
of Christians who are unable to give an answer to any man that asketh 
the leason of the hox)e they in'ofcss, viz., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books revealed among them as received authorities, and the 
variety of prejudices planted in their minds in the early part of life. 
These are strongly sui)jK)rted by the dread of the loss of caste, the 
consequence of af)ostacy, wdiich sejrarates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her daughter. Besides, the 
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doctrines which the Missionaries maintain and preach are less con 
formable with reason than those professed by Moosuhnans, and in 
several points are equally absurd with the popular Hindoo creed. 
Hence there is no rational inducement for either of these tribes to lay 
aside their respective doctrines, and adopt those V.i ’ up by the genera* 
lity of Christians. 

*‘X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it may 
be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove IhtmV 

Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections; for even those who are inimical to e\ery religion admit, 
that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human under- 
standing than any other known creed. But the other obstacles 
above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are enabled 
by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by comparing one religion 
with another, their respective merits and advantages, and to relinquish 
their divisions, as destructive of national union as of social enjo3iiient. 

“XI. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, as ti 
is held by Unitarians, 'would be more readily received ly intelhgent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians C 

In reply to this question, I repeat what I stated in answer to a 
question of a similar nature, put to me by Mr. Reed, a gentleman of 
Boston, viz., “The natives of Hindoostaii, in common with those of 
other countries, are divided into classes, the ignorant and the 
enlightened. The number of the latter is, I am sorry to say, com- 
paratively very few here : and to these men the idea of a triune-God, 
a maii-God, and also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily 
shape of a dove, or that of the blood of iiod shed for the payment of 
a debt, seem entirely Heathenish and absurd, and consequently their 
sincere conversion to (Trinitarian) Christianity must be morally im- 
possible. But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian sy stem of Christianit}', were it inculcated on 
thefti in an intelligible manner. The former class, I mean the igno- 
rant, must be enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking the 
deities worshipped by their fathers for foreign Gods, in substituting 
the blood of God for the water of the Ganges as a purifying substance, 
so the idea of an invisible Being as the sole object of worship, main- 
tained by Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under these 
circumstances it would be advisable, in my humble opinion, that one 
or two, if not more gentlemen, well qualified to teach English literature 
and science, and noted for their moral conduct, should be employed 
to cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant generation, 

7 
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and therel)y improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may triumph 
ov-r false religion, and the desired comfort and happiness may be 
enjoyed by men of all classes.” , . . f 

‘‘XII. Can anv aid be ij^ivcn by Vuilanans io ihe (arise oj 
Chrislianily in India] mi h a reascnahle'prospicl of sru ass ( Ij any can 
he i>iven, of ■lediai kind, in udial '(cay, by ‘it'hul means r 

In answer, I lieg to rc fer yon to my re])h to the jrrcceding question 
and only add here, that every one who iutere.sts himself in behalf of 
his fellow-creatures, would coniidentlv anticijiate the appioaching 
triumph of true religion, .should philantftToiA induce von and >our 
friends to send to Bengal as many serious and able tcacheis of iMiropean 
learning and science and Christian nioraliiy, unmingled with religious 
doctrines, as your circuinstances nun admit, to s]>rcad knowledge 
gratuitously among the native community, in connexion with the 
Rev. Mr. Adam whose thorough ac()uaintance with the language, 
manners, and prejudices ol the nati\es, rendeis him well qualified to 
co-operate with them with e\ery prospect of success. 

‘‘XIII. Would it be of any ns(( lO send Vniiarian Missronancs 
with a view to their preaehine: Chrislianily for Ihc purpose of converting 
adult 'natives ?” 

Much good cannot be expected from pnldic preachings at present, 
on account of the obstacles above-iiientioiied. It is, however, hoped, 
that some of the teachers that may be sent out max preach w ith gradual 
success in the ])ublic i)lacc.s of uorshi]). 

* ‘‘XIV’^. Would it be useful to establish Vniiarian Missionary 

Schools for the instruelion of the ehiUlren of natives in the rndirnenis of a 
European educalion, in the English language, in Chrislien morality, 
mingling with it ver y little instruelion relative to the dm tr ines of 
Christianity, leaving them ehiejly or wludly out of virw, lo be learned 
afterwards from our books and our example t” 

This would be certainly of great u.se, and this is the only wa>i of 
improving their understandings, and ultimately nieliorating their 
hearts. 

“XV^. Are there many inlelligent natives who are •willing to learn 
the languages of Europe, lo ( ultivalc its literature, and to make themselves 
a quainted with our religion as it is found in our -books, and lo examine 
the evidences of its truth and divine origin t” 

There are numerous intelligent natives, who thirst after Kuropean 
knowledge and literature, but not many who w ish to be made acquainted 
with the Christian religion and to examine its truth, being chiefly 
deterred by the diflficulty (if not utter impossibility) attached to the 
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acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous nl3^stica] doctrines 
which the Missionaries ascribe to their religion. 

'‘XVI. Are there many respect able natives who are willing to have 
their childre^t educated in the English language and in English learning 
and arlsV 

The desire of educating children in the Vngiish language and in 
Rnglish arts is found even in the lowest classes of the comnuinit\ , and 
I may be fully justified in saying that two-thirds of the native popula- 
tion of Bengal would lie exceedingh glad to see their children educated 
in English learning. 

“XYII. What benefits have arisen, or are likelv to arise, from 
the translation of the Scriptures into the native languaics of the East? 
Are they read by any who are not already ('hristians'^ And are they 
likely to be read generally even by them ? The question is suggested by 
the representations which have been made, that anverts to Christianiy 
are mostly, if m^t altogether , of the hrn'cst and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation trueV 

To the best of ni> ku(»\vlege, no benefit has liilheito ari.r.en from 
the translation of the v'"u'ri])tures into tlie languages of the East, nor 
can an\' advantage be ( x])ecled from the translations in circulation ; 
they are not read niucli !>> tliose that are not Christians, exce])t bx a 
few whom the MissMinaries rejnesent as being “led away by vSocinian 
principles. “ As to tlH‘ character of the converts to Christianity, you 
will b*" ])lcased to rc fer to the re])lies to ^he first, second, third, and 
fourth queries. 

“XVIfl. 11/7/ any important impression, favourable to Christianity 
ever be made, except by the conversion and through the influence of persons 
of education, and of the higher classes of sea ietv who can read our sacred 
books in the original, or at least in the English versiem ?“ 

Christianity, when re])resented in its genuine sense in any 
language whatever, must make a strong iin]>ression on every intelligent 
mind, especially when introduced by persons of education and 
respectability. 

“XIX. Are the translations which have been made faithful and 
free from sectarian influence as to the expression of Christian doctiineV* 

To both parts of this (iiiery my reply must be in the negative. I 
at the same time acquit these translators of wilful neglect or inten- 
tional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to engage themselves 
in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms of the 
East from those of the West, as the East is remote from the West. 
Greater difficulty, therefore, must be exx)erienced by' a native of Europe 
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in commnniceitiiig Kuropean ideas in the idioms of Asia , than in conveying 
Asiatic ideas into the languages of Europe ; so a native of Asia experien- 
ces greater inconvenience in ex])ressing Asiatic ideas in European idioms, 
than in translating luiropean ideas into an Asiatic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and another Baptist- 
Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for their oriental 
and classic acquirements, engaged, in common with m> self, to translate 
the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice every week, 
and had for our guidance all the translations of the Bible, by different 
authors, which we could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, 
we were obliged to leave the accurate translation of se^veral phrases 
to future consideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with 
the translation adoi)ted of several passages, though I tried frequently, 
when alone at home, to select more eligible ex])ressi()ns, and applied 
to native friends for their aid for that purpose. I beg to avSSure you, 
that I (though a natiA^* of this countr>‘) do not recollect having engaged 
myself once, during niy life, in so difficult a task, as the translation 
of the New Testament into Bengallee. 

“XX, Are there any particular parts of India or of the East, where ^ 
effjrts for propagating Christianity, or preparing the 'way for it, might 
he made with better hopes than in others V 

Calcutta, the Capital ol the British Empire in India, where the 
native are more conversant with English, and frequently associate 
with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, preferable as a 
field for such efforts to the rest of Hindoostan, as the native inhabitants 
of Bengal, in a great degree, follow the exami>le of the opulent natives 
of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 


TO ALL BKLIFA'ERS IN THE INCARNATION OF THE DEITY 


Feij.ow-belikvers, 

The following correspondence between the renowned Dr. R. 
Tytler and myself was partly given to the world through the medium 
of the Bengal Hurkaru ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to 
admit some of my letters into its pages, aiid those published w'ere 
widely separated from each other by being mixed up with various 
extraneous matters, I have deemed it advisable to have the whole 
collected together and presented at one view, for general edification. 

My object in addressing Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal 
of the following pages.) was, that all Believers in the Manifestation 
of God in the flesh, whether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in su])port 
of our Common Cause, and cordially co-operate in our endeavours to 
check the alarming growth of the Unitarian heresv ; but unfortunately 
my hopes were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler not only refused to 
repair the breach, I conceived his writings calculated to make, but to 
my great surprise and regret, in return for my friendly offers of assis- 
tance, he applied to me and to my religion the most o])probrious abuse, 
and treated me as if my Faith were inimical to the tenets of his Creed! 


Calcutta, June 3, 1823. 


I am, your friend and fellow-believer, 

RAM DOSS. 


*Ram Doss is the name 
writings. — Eu. 


assumed by Itajiunohim Roy in many of hia satirical 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter of 
Dr. Tytler’s, i>ublislied in the Bengal Hukkarx: of the 30th of May 
1823, directed against Raniniohun Roy, a person who, as is well known, 
is strongly reprobated by the zealous, both among Hindoos and 
Christians, for his daring impiety in rejecting the doctrine of Divine 
Incarnations. Jlut the Doctor while censuring this stubborn Heretic, 
most unwarrantably introduced contemptuous allusions to the Hindoo 
Deities, as will be seen from the passage referred to which is here 
subjoined : — 


Exlrcut from the Hurkaru of May yd, 1823. 

He (Rammohun Roy) thus i)rocceds in the same epistle. 
“Whether you be a faithful believer in the Di\'inity of the Holy Lord 
and Saviour JESUS CHRIST or of any other mortal man ; or whether 
a Hindu declares himself a faithful believer in the Divinity of his Holy 

Thakoor Trata RAM, or MUNOO- 1 feel equally indifferent about 

these notions.’’ Here I pause, for the purpose of asking the candid 
R.rader what would have been said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy 
continued in his belief of Siva, Vishnu and Ganesh, I had personally 
addressed a letter to him, replete with vituperation of him and his 
opinions ? Would it not have been asserted, and very justly, that I 
w-as attacking him, and his gods, and wounding the religious feelings 
of a Hindu ? Yet this Unitarian, as he now professes himself, thinks 
proper to leave the subject of discussion, namely, a proposal to hold a 
“Religious Conference,” and tells me flatly that my belief in the 
Divinity of thf; HOLY SAVIOUR is on a par with a Hindu’s belief 
in his Thakoor ! ! ! —Yes, Christian Readers, such is the fact ; and 
when I offer to defend myself from such vile imputations by argu- 
ments drawn from those Holy Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself 
appeals, I am given to understand, that this Reviler of nn Eaith, the 
Faith of my Ancestors, will not condescend to listen, unless my 
reply receives the stamji of orthodoxy from the signature of a Missionary!!! 


May 2, 1823. 

8 


R. Tytler, 
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TIIIO COMMON BASIS OF 


RAM DOSvS’vS I'IRST RUTTHR TO Dk. TYTJvKR 

The ivlilor of the Hurkaru having refused iiiseition to the 
following, it was ])rivately forwarded to Dr. T\tler 


To Dr, R. Tyilcr, 

Sir, 

I hai)j)cned to read a letter in the “llurkaiu ol the jid instant, 
under the signature of R. TA'tkr, whieli lias excited iny wonder and 
astonishment. I'or 1 had heard that aou were not only jirofouiully 
A^ersed in the knowledge ot the ancients, but intiinatch acquainted 
Avith the learning and ojiinions ol tJie ];resent age. But I felt quite 
disappointed when I perceix cd that you entei taijied ideas so erroneous 
respecting the Hindoo religion. 

Is there any Hindoo who would l)e olfended at lieiiig told by a 
believer in the iNVisini.F (hn), that this man is indifferent about his 
(the Hindoo’s) faith in the diviiiitx of his Hoh TiiAKnon and Tkata 
Ram or Munoo ? We know that these self conceited sects A\ho jiroless 
reverence for only (me l)i:iTv are ajit to exjiress their indiherence lor 
the holy Incak nation of the l)i\ ine ivssence lK‘lieA ed in b> Hindoos as 
well as by Christians ; and in fact that the follow ers of any one religion 
have little resjiect for the ojunions of tliose of another. lUit can this 
gix^e concern or surinise to tlie enlightened and well informed 2KM‘sons 
wdio haA'e seen and conversed with Aairious sects of men ? 

I am more jiarticularly astonished that a man of Aour reputed 
learning and acfjuirements, should be offended eit the mention of the 
resemblance of Aour belief in the Divinitx of Jesus Christ with a 
Hindoo’s belief in his Thakoor, because \ ou ought to know that oui 
religious faith and yours are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., 
the manifkstation of God in tjii; rij'su, without any restriction to a 
dark or fair com|)lexi(ni, large or small stature, long or short hair. 
You cannot surely be ignorant that the Dixine Ram xxas the rejmted 
son ol Dushuruth, of the olls])ring of Idiuggeeriith , of the tribe of 
Rughoo, as Jesus wars the rejmted son of Josej.h, of the House of DaA'id, 
of the Tribe ol Judali. Ram was the King of the Rughoos and of 
horeigners, while in like manner Ji'srs was King of Ihe Jexvs and 
Gentiles. Bolli are stated in the respective sacred books handed down 
to us, to have ]>erfornied verx' wonderful miracles and both ascended 
tij) to Heaven. Both were tenqded by the IicatI while on the earth, 
and both have been worshi2)])ed l)y millions up to the ])rcsent day. 
vSince God can be born of the Tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it imi>ossib]e 
that he should be born of the Tribe ol Rughoo, or of any other nation 
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or race of men? And as the human form and feelings of Ram afford 
sce])tics no good argnment against his omnipresent and divine nature, 
it must be evident to you that this deluded sect of Unitarianism can 
lay no stress on the human form and feelings of Christ as dis- 

proving his divinity. 

When therefore the reseml)lance is so very striking, and ought 
to be known to you as well as to every other man having the least 
pretensions to an acquaintance with the learning and religion of the 
Natives of India,— how is it ])ossilile that aou can feel offended at the 
mention of a fact so notorious ? You max ])erha])s urge, that there 
is a xvide difference between a l)elief in TiikKi; I’ersons in the Ciodhead 
as maintained by you, and belief in three hundred and thirty millions 
of Persons in the ('.(xlliead, entertained b\' the Hindoos. Put as all 
such numerical objections are foiuided on the frail l)a.sis of human 
reason, which we well know is fallible, yon must admit that the same 
omnipotence, which can make tiikki; OKli and (tNi; THREE, can 
equally reconcile the iMTV and ri.rRAi.nv of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being su])])orted In a sublime mxstery xvhich far 
transcends all linnian conqnehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers in otic Tnvisiiii.e Cod 
accuse the followers of the Trinity as well as us the sincere worshipjiers 
of Ram and other Divine Incarnations, of l)eing Idolaters ; and policy 
therefore might hav(‘ suggested to you the pro])riety of maintaining a 
good underst.anding and l)rothcrhood among all who have correct 
notions of the manifestation of Cod in the llesh, that xve may cordially 
join and go liand in hand, in o])posing, and, if pos.sible, extirpating 
the alrominable notion of a singi.k Cod, which strikes equally at the 
root of Hindooisin and Chilstianity. Howex'cr, it is not too late for 
you to rellect on xour indiscretion, and atone for it by exjeressing your 
regret at having writtem and ])ublished anything calculated to create 
dissension among the wor.shi])i)ers of Dix'ine Incarnations. 


I am, flir, 

Your most obedient servant. 
Ram Doss. 
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Dr. TYTLKK’S 


KEriyY TO THE FOREGOING 


To Ram Doss. 


I have received vour letter aiul l)Cg you to receive ray host thanks 
for the trouble vou have put yourself to, in sending it to me It was 
my intention this evening to have proved that Hindu Jdolatry and 
Unifananism are the same, and tl.at they l)oth proceed from the DeM. 
Unfortunately Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the nnndrer who were 
anxious to attend, has requested me to postpone the meeting, to which 
of course I have acceeded. But I am ready,- MiNl> MK, KKAr)Y,-to 
meet yon and your runuagate friend Rammohan Roy whenever yon 
jilease, in public and jirivate discussion, and let yon know what a hnmlile 
individual unsupiiorted can do, armed witli no other weapon than the 
sharp sword of the Gospel in bringing to light the hidden works of 
darkness, which are at jiresent displaAcd in the damnable Heresy of 
UnHananism of which yon are the wretched tool. But neither you, 
Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen ADAM dare meet me because 
you fear the WORD of TRUTH. 

Yoni inveterate and determined 
foe in the EORD, 

May bill, i<S23. (Signed) R. TyTLKR. 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO A REMARK Ob' THE, EDITOR OE 
THE BENGAL HURKARU 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hnrkaru. 


Sir, 

After pnbli.shing in your Paper of the 3rd instant Dr. Tj'tler’s 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindoo Religion, 
as unw'orthy to be compared with the Christian, I am truly astonished 
at your refusal to insert my very friendly reply and expostulation 
with him for the error and indiscretion into which he has fallen, and 
that you moreover defend him in the following words : “We would 
hint to Ram Doss that there is in our opinion a wide difference between 
the belief wEich maintains God to have appeared in the Flesh and 
that of the ‘Hindoo who believes the appearance of the Omnipotent 
Being in the shape of a Thakoor, which if we are not mistaken, is com- 
posed of stone, metal or wood,’ ’’ 
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I must remark, first, on the total unacquaintance, you have 
displayed, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your residence 
in the capital of Bengal, in which how’ever you are more excusable 
than Dr. Tytler, considering his high jjretensior^ to learning. Can 
you find a single Hindoo in the whole of Tiidia, who imagines that the 
divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by Koushilya his mother according 
to the flesh, was composed either of wood, stone or metal ? If you can 
find-even one, there may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, 
what is so wide of the fact. You may, of course, find numerous con- 
secrated images or .statues of the holy Ram, in the Hindoo temples, 
formed of wood and other materials, 2)laced there for the pious purpose 
of attracting the attention of devotees to that Divine Incarnation — 
although many good Hindoos do not consider such representations as 
necessary, and worshi]) Ram directly without the intervention of any 
sensible object. But can you supjjose for a moment that a model or 
picture of any person, whether divine or human, can identify that being 
with such rejiresentation or convert the original existence into the 
same materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men so 
unfortunate as to have statues or portraits of themselves made, must 
lose their real essence— their original elements necessarily degenerating 
into stone, or ])aint and canvas. 

But it is indisputable that neither the image of the Holy Jesus 
in Roman Catholic Churches, nor the representations of the Divine 
Ram in the Hindoo Tem])les, are identified with either of those sacred 
persons. 

As you have refused to publish m\‘ letter in answer to Dr. Tytler 's 
attack, I shall take an oi)portunit.y of sending it directly to himself 
for his consideration and reph’, and purpose very soon laying this 
controversy before the ])ublic through some other channel with proper 
mention of your partial conduct, in circulating Dr. Tytler’s insulting 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion and withholding my answ er 
thereto for its vind’cation. I expect you will kindly inseit this letter 
in your Paper of to-morrow along with a justification of your own 
observations of this morning. 


I am, vSir, your most obedient servant, 

Ram Doss. 
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RlvMARKS 01' THE IHHTOR KERATIVT: TO 


THE FOREGOING 


{Contained in the Bengal Hnrharu of the Hth May). 


Ill our subsequent pages will lie found a letter signed Ram Doss, 
which we insert with pleasure, with a desiie of convincing him that 
we are rcallx' impartial in oiir views of the subject of which it treats. 
In ex’])laiiatioii ot our refusal to insert the former letter of Ram Doss, 
u'cowcit to hull to say that although it justly deserves the ajipellation 
ot a “very friendly rejily” and althougli it was written with much 
ability, yet it apjieared to ns to (o erstep the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, by entering too lar into tlie subject of the original dispute 
between tlie two classes of religions prolessors, instead of being conlined 
to the diseu.s.sion of the subject between Rammoliiin Roy and Dr. Tytler, 
namely, the ii,gnt of the latter to demand, and of the former to afford, 
iacilities toi tlie jnirpose of the discussion of the jioint at issue between 
them. It was under these circiim.stances and with this feeling that 
we declined to insert Ram Doss’.s eommiinication, and we beg to assure 
him that it was not from any disre.sjrect to him, or jiartiality for Dr. 
Tytler of his doctrines. 


Haying dis])osed of this jiart of the .siil'ject, we trinst, to the 
•satisfaction of Ram Dos.s, we shall simply remark on the other, that 
we never intended to intimate that am- sensible Hindoo could for one 
moment s'U])])ose that Eod was personally present in an image of brass, 
stone or metal ; but we have no hesitation in asserting that such an 
opinion does pievad. not only among the irindoos, but amongst the 
ygnorant ol all classes whose religious faith ])rescribe.s tlic wor.shii) of 
images as the medium of access to the Deity. We reallv ought not 
to enter on the discussion of any of the ],oints connected with the re- 
ligi<>u,s worship of the Hindoos, as we ha^■e liad Init lerv few 
opportunities of making ourselves acc,uainted with them, aiuf if we 

aan bnte it vo the causes which we have thus explained, and not to 

0 the'o Zt 'j'-vtler, or of misrepresentation 

ot the objects ot ]us own worsliii) 
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RAM I)OSvS\S FIRvST CIIALI.ENGK TO Dr. R. TYTLKR 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hirrkaru. 

Sir, 

Being disap])ointed in my just exi)e('trilli!ii oi Jia\'iiig my answer 
to Dr. Tytler's insinuations inserted in }'()ur ra])er, I yesterday’ sent 
jt to the Doctor himself for his consideration ; but he avoids making 
a reply thereto, and in answer to my arguments, merely returns abuse 
against me, and likewise against our common enemies, the Dnitarians, 
for which last, I, of course, care nothing. 

1 take this o])portunity of informing the Public that this Goliath, 
notwithstanding liis high pretensions to learning, and ])resuni])tion 
in setting hiinserf up as the cham]>ion of Christianity, shrinks from 
the defence of the charges he has brought against llindooism, and tliat 
lie refuses to co-o])erate with me in o])posing I'nitarianisni, althoiigh 
he declares in his note to me that it is a system of damnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil. 

I am, Sir, your most olredient servant, 
May 7, 1823, ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLKirS REPLY TO KAIM DOSS 
'J'o the Editor of the Bengal llurhant. 


Sir, 

As I do not intend tliis letter lo lun e any direct reference to the 
subject of religious discussion, you will oldige me b}' giving it insertion 
into the columns of the Ilurkaru. Two da^s ago I received an epistle 
subscribed Ram Doss, which I was led to conclude must have been 
written by some Ihiitarian under a pseudonymous signature. But 
it a])pears Irom a letter, vhich is jiulilislied in your jiajier of this da^■, 
1 may lun-e been mistaken ; and I am, therefore, anxious to infoim 
Ram Doss, if lie be a real jicrson, that I consider there is no l;ook at 
present in jiossession of Hindus,— the Mahabharata and Raniayana not 
excc'jited,— of higher antiquity tlian the entrance of the Musulmans 
into India, — say about 800 years from the jjresvnt jieriod. The legends 
attached to the Avatars are meredx' i>erverted, and corrujded caqiies of 
the Holy v^crijitures in the jiossession of Christians, and have no 
partienilar relation to the ancient religion, whate\*er it may have been, 
of the inhabitants of this country. Should Ram I)oss therefoie lie a 
real person, and wish to obtain information on those tojiics, it will 
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afford me sincere pleasure to meet hull, eitlier at I . k ,th for the 

other he mav appoint, at some hour eonvemeiit to us ^ ^ 

purpose of explaining the arguments uhich support the views 1 have 
taken, of the modernness of the religious S5'stem at present follow'ed 
bv the Hindus. 

Your obedient servant, 

May 8, 1823. 


RAM DO.SS’S SECOND CIIAELKNGE TO 
Dr. TYTEER 

To the Editor of the Beny^al Hurkarn. 

Sir, 

Dr. Tytler having been unable to make a direct reply to the 
arguments conve>ed in my letter to him, dated the 5th instant, has 
taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well that he would prevail 
u])on you to insert every assertion that he might make against our 
Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that you as a Christian 
would excuse yourself for declining to give ])ublicity to my retaliation 
upon him. 

I therefore challenge him through your Pages for a reply to my 
arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour through 
some other means to publish all our corresjiondence for the conside- 
ration and judgment of the Public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

May ejth, 1823. Ram Do.ss. 


Dr. TYTLIiR’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Your correspondent. Ram Doss, in “informing the public,’’ that 
I consider “Uuitarianism a .system of danmalile heresy proceeding 
from the Devil,’’ has forgot to mention that such was also my expressed 
opinion to him respecting the super.stitions to which he is so extremely 
partial. Under those circumstances is it reasonable to expect, I will 
allow him to co-operate with me, as he calls it,’’ against our common 
enemies,” when in fact I maintain Unitarianism to be nothing more 
than a new name for Hindu Idolatry ? 


Calcutta, May 10, 1823, 


Y our obedient servant, 
R. Tyti,er. 
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RAM DOSS’S THIRD CHADDENGE TO 
Dk. TYTEER 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarn. 


Sir, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr. Tytler, was to solicit the 
co-operation of the Doctor in oj^posing Unitarians. The other, to 
refute his insinuations against Ilindooism and prove that it was founded 
on the same sacred l)asis (the Manifestation of Crod in the Uesh) with 
Doctor Tytler’s own Taith. 

h"rom the Doctor's letter in your paper of this morning, I see he 
positively shrinks from entering the field with me against Uiiitarianism, 
leaving me thus to encounter the danger and reap the glory single- 
handed. 

I now request to be informed through the medium of >*our paper, 
wliether the Doctor also flinches from justifying his insinuations against 
the Hindoo Religion, and rephing to my letter proving Ilindooism 
and Christianity to rest on the same sacred foundation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 12, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dk. TYTIvKK'S REPLY TO RAM DOSvS 
'J'o ihe Editor of the Bengal Hurkarn. 


SiK, 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that “I shrink from entering the field 
against Ihiitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter the danger and 
reap the glory single-handed” when all Calcutta is acquainted with the 
contrary, and no one better than the Unitarians themselves, is really 
too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this writer calls “my insinuations against the 
Hindu Religion.” I refer him to the histories of Buddha, vSaluvahana, 
and Chrishna, and maintain that they comprise nothing more than 
perverted copies of Christianity. Let him shew the reverse if he can. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. Tyti^er. 


Calcnita, May 13, 1823, 
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RAM DOSS'S REPLY TO THE l-OREOOINO 


To the Edil<ir of the Bengal llurkant . 


Sir, 

You are aware that 1 have three times through the medium of 
your paper, called upon Dr. Tytler, to rei)ly to the aorumivNTS con- 
tained in the letter, forwarded to him l)y me and the receipt of which 
he acknowledged in a torrent of ahusc, and that he lias, a.: often as thus 
publicly called upon, returned an evasive answer, which jiroves that 
he inwardly shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinuations, against llindooism, 
he now refers me to the Mistorie,. of Buddha (the head of a tribe inimical 
to Hindooism), Saluvahana (an Indian Prince) and Chrishna, a divine 
Incarnation, without attempting to bring forward from these anything 
against the justness of my arguments. 1 now, Sir, beg leave to a]>peal 
to you, whether if any Hindoo were to make insinuations against the 
Christian Religion, when called to defend them, he would be justified 
in merely referring Christians to the Books of the jews (a trilie equalh 
inimical to Christianity), or Cibbon’s Ilisloiw of the Roman Ivnqhre, orto 
a whole History of Je,sus Chri.sl, without adducing any jiarticular 
passage. I now for the PorkTii and last time call u])ou the Doctor, 
either to answer precisely my arguments already in his jiossession, or 
confess publicly that he is totalh' unalile to j ustif \ his i nsi nual ions against 
a Religion founded on the .‘^acred basis of the manifestation of 
God in the flesh, and that knowing tlie liadness of his .cause, he shrinks 
from meeting me on the fair field of Ivcg/z/ar AiTjnreiit , instead of 
which he has given me only abuse. 

I hav'e nothing to say respecting his mode ol ojijmsing our common 
enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him fieel> the honour of his indi- 
vidual exertions. Notwithstanding, 1 think it inojier to suggest the 
expediency of common believers in Divine Incarnations (like the Doctor 
and myself) joining hand in hand in o])posing our inveterate enenn . 
Our chance of success must be greater when our lOrce is united, than 
when it is divided. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

Ram Doss. 


May 14, 1823. 
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Dr. TYTDEirS RKPDY TO RAM DOvSvS 

This Reply was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. T} tler's (dated 
May 15), addressed to the Editor of the Bengal Hurkakii, and 
published in that Paper of the i6th May. 

'T request” (said the Doctor) “to be ;uiL;iiied by your sapient 
corresi)ondent Ram Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to tc 
'the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooisnr.” 


RAM DOSSES REPLY TO THE EOREGOIKG 
To the Editor of the Benf!^al Hitrkaru. 

Sir, 

The onh rej)]}' which Dr. Tvller makes to m> hVmrth Challenge 
l)ub]ished in >onr paper yesterday is as follows, viz — 

“ik .S. I request to be informed by our sa])ient correspondent 
Ram Doss in wliat marnK^r he proves Buddha to be ‘the head of a tribe 
inimical to Hiiidooism’.” 

I now call on the Pul)lic to pronounce whether this quer}^ can be 
considered as a repl> to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded 
to the Doctor. re])clling his offensive insinuations and proving that 
Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same basis ? or if it 
l;)e not evide ntly a mere jnetence for evading the questiem ? Eully 
warrant(‘d in anlici])ating a verdict in my fa\onr, I ask what opinion 
will the wau'ld form of a man wlio with some ])retensions to learning 
and great ])r()fessions of Religion, while dehang the whole world in 
the held of Religious discussion, first utters degrading insinuations 
against a I'aith founded on exactly the same basis as his own, and 
then when re])eatedly challenged to justify this conduct resorts to such 
Shuffling and Evasion ? However to oblige the Doctor as a fellow 
believer in. and worshi])])er of, Divine Incarnations, I will inform him 
(although it has no bearing on the question) that Buddha or Booddha, 
is the head of the sect of Bauddhas, who derive their name from him 
in the same manner as Christians do from Christ. That this sect is 
inimical to Hindooism is jrroved b^ the fact that they deny the exis- 
tence of a Creator of the Universe, in whom the Hindoos believe, and 
also des])ise many of the Gods worshipped by the latter. There are 
hundreds of works published by them against each other which are in 
general circulation. But all this has nothing to do with my arguments 
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which the Doctor by evadinf; virtually confesses he is unable to answer. 
I therefore denounce him a defamer of ITindooism, a religion of the 
principles of which he is (or at 'least appears to be) totally ignorant. 

I am, v^ir, your obedient servant, 
Friday, ibth May, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTbRR’S RKPLV TO THK I'ORKGOING 
Pnblishcd in the Ilnrkani of May 22nd. 

The s ipient Ram Doss, now changes his tone, —and tolls us the 
Bmidhists "'despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.’' 
It hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of 
their adoration. And yet this writer asserts Ibiddha to be the "head 
of a tribe inimical to Hiiidooism/' while his own statement proves 
Hindoo Gods to be the objects of Bnddhaic veneration !! 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE I'ORECUHNG 
To the Ediior of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

>SlR, 

In your paper of this day, Dr. Tytlcr notices my fifth Challenge, 
calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to him some weeks ago rej)elling his offensive insinuations 
against Hindooism. But how does he justify himself? “The sapient 
Ram Doss" (says he) “now changes his tone and tells us the Buddhists 
‘despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.’ It hence 
follow^s that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of their adoration. 
And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be ‘the head of a tribe inimical 
to Hindooism,’ while his own statement proves Hindoo Gods to be the 
objects of Buddhaic veneration.” 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and not 
Christians, to the above passage, and request them to pronounce whether 
the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism cannot (as insinuated) be 
compared with Christianity, or refutes 1113" position, that these two 
religions are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., the Manifestation 
of God in the Plesh ? And I now call on the w^orld to judge, whether 
the person who can resort to such shuffling and evasion has any just 
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claim to the character of a man of learning, or a man of probity ? 
What name is bestowed on the man who thus shrinks from mtcting 
the arguments of his opponent fairly and candidly, and trembling at 
the force of truth, is glad to make his esca])e by any mean subterfuge ? 

It is almost self-degradation or a prostitution ( f reason to treat 
his last remark, above quoted, as woilh;. 01 notice, riz., that as 
^'Buddhists despise many of the Gods worslii])i)ed by the Hindoos, it 
hence follows that ^ome of the Hindoo deities must be subjects of Iheir 
‘"adoration ” — Indeed ! ! In what school of udsdcmi did the learned 
doe'tor acquire his bogie ? Although I despise or dislike several members 
of a family, is this a proof that T ivn ST adore the rest ? May I not regard 
the rest with indifference, or l)e unacquainted with thein ? But grariliiig 
even that Buddhists do worship some of the Hindoo (rods, while thc> 
des])ise others, may the}' not still be inimical to Hindooism ? h'or, 
don’t the Jews dCvSpise one of the Christian (lods, worshij) another, 
and arc indifferent to a third and yet are they not inveterate enemies 
of Christianity ? 

I now only wish to knowHrorn what College or Universit} the 
Doctor procirred a Certificate, authorizing him to assume the Tille of 
M.D. and whether that seat of Learning in tlie distribution of its 
Academic Honors usually selects such worthy ()l)jects. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thursday, 22nd May, 1823. Ram Doss. 

r. I congratulate the I>octor on his victoiy (as reported 1 )}' 
himself in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies the 
Unitarians (these deluded denieis of I)i\iiie Incarnations), and I regret 
1 was not present to share in the triumph.- R. D. 


Dr. Tyller bcini:!; no'io, it appears, complcicJy sihuccd, a Triend, 
under the signature of A Chrisiian, came JorKard to his assistance in the 
following Letter : — 

LETTKR OF A CHRIvSTIAN TO RAM DOv^^vS 
To the Editor of the Iliirkaru. 

Sir, 

It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to behold a few intelligent 
Hindoos emerging from the degraded ignorance and shameful 
superstition, in which their fathers for so man}' centuries have been 
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buried. It is no less i)leasing to the friends of humanity, to find that 
one of the most learned of the Hindoo Brahmans has not only abandoned 
the doetrine which countenances the cruel and abominable practice 
of matricide, but also ably confuted his compeers, who were advocates 
for having human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the otlier hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indel)ted to Christians for the civil liberty they 
enjoy, as well as for the rays of intelligence, now l)eginning 1o dawn 
on them, should in the most ungenerous manner insult their benefactors, 
by endeavouring to degrade tlieir religion, for no other reason, because 
they cannot com])rehend its sulilime Mysteries. 

My attention has been particnlarly attracted to this sulyject by 
a letter signed “Ram Doss” whicdi a])peared in your pa])er of yesterday. 

This Hindoo with whom T have no ])ersonal acquaintance had 
the arrogance to lay before the puldic the following ])assage : “I now 
call on the puhlic to i)ronounce whether this (jiiery can be considered as 
a reply to the arguments c'ontained in my letler forw aided to the Doctor 
re])el1iug In’s offensive insinuations and ]>roving that Hindooisvi and 
Chris/ id'll if y arc faundcd on I he same Inisis ?’’ Ram Doss here ajipeals to 
the ])al)lic, and he will of course grant me the same xuivilege. I will 
therefore ask, — Christian Readers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic 
effeminacy as to behold with indifference your holy and immaculate 
RivLiGiON thus degraded hy ha\'ing it placed on an equality with 
TIindooism —wit h rank idolatry - with disgraceful ignorance and shame- 
ful superstition ? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates lie })leased to inform me, if the 
I iicarnalion of his Cod was foretold by pro])hets through a iieriod of four 
thousand years ? Or will he demon.strate the mission or divine incarnation 
of his Deify by incontestable and stujKuidous miracles such as Christ 
wTought ? Will he assert that the doctrine of Hindooism is as pure and 
undeliled as that of Christianity ? Or in line, will he prove that the human 
character has e\'er been exalted l)y any religious system so much as b} 
the sweet innuence of Christianitx' ? 

If Ram Doss is not able satisfactorih to clear up a single point 
of what 1 now submit to lies serious consideration, it is manifest, that 
in common civility, he should refrain from insulting Christians by putting 
their religion on a com])arison with Hindooism. 

Rammohun Roy, who appears to me to be the most learned of 
the Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive remarks, 
that he a])parently gives the preference to Christianity. Vide, his 
lurst A]>pcal entitled ‘the precepts of Christ, the guide to peace and 
happiness.'' I regret the learned Brahman was interrupted by the 
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intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praiscwoithy course he intciukd 
to liaee pursued as set forth in his preface to the work above alluded to. 

I conclude by recommending your sapient correspondent Kam 
Doss to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious endeavours to 
reclaim his countrymen from idolairy, rather than attempt to investi- 
gate mysteries that are far al)ove the weak c^'^-^i.reliensions of man. 
I also recommend him to beware of such e liristiaiis as are carried awa\ 
with every wind of doctrine, and who “know not what they do.” 

I am, Sir, 3 'Our obedient servant, 

A ClIRIvSTlAN. 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN 

(Published in a Pam])hlet containing an account of Dr. Tytler’s Lecture 
circulated with the Bengal Ilurkaru News])ai)er). 

'I'o the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu. 


Sir, 

I regret to observe by the Letter in your Pa])er of this morning 
signed “A Christian,” that in re])elling the offensive insinuations of 
Dr. T\tler against the Hindoo Religion, I am considered b> one of the 
Christian denomination as endeavouring to degrade his “I'aith.” 

It is well known to you, »Sir, that I ])ri\'ately sent a Letter to the 
Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendly , calm, and argumtna- 
tive manner, to which he returned a note loading me with the grosse,st 
abuse ; conseejuenth' I thought m \ sell justilied in challenging him 
publicly to make a repl> to my arguments. The Christian therefore 
cannot conceal from himself that il is J and niy l-aith which have been 
vilihed and al)used and that in return, 1 Inw e offered not insult, but 
merely reason and argument ; for it cannot be comsideied insult lor 
a man to sa\' that another religion is founded on the same basis with 
'his owm, w'hich he l)elie\es to be all that is venerable and sacred. 

If by the “Ra\ of Intelligence” for wdiich the Christian says w e 
are indebted to the Ivnglish, he means the introduction oi useful 
mechanical arts, I am ready to express my assent and also my 
gratitude ; but wdth respect to Science, Literainre, or Krligion , I do 
not acknowledge that we are placed under any obligation. I'or hy a 
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reference to history it may be proved that the World was indebted to 
(mr ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in the 
Hast, and thanks to the Cioddess of Wisdom, we have stilla jdiilosophical 
and coi)ius language of our own, which distinguishes us from other 
nations who cannot ex])ress scieiilific or abstract ideas without borrow- 
ing the rauguage of foreigners. 

Rammohuii Ro} ’s abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as ‘‘A 
Christian'' mentions) cannot prove them to be erroneous ; no more 
than the rejeclion of the Christian Religion by hundreds of persons 
who were originally Christians and more learned than Rammohun 
Roy, proves the fallacs of Christianit>'. We Hindoos regard him in 
the same light as Christians do Hume, \h)ltaire, Gibbon and other 
sceptics. 

Before “A Christian” indulged in a tirade about persons being 
“degraded 1 )y Asialir effeminacy" he should have recollected that 
almost all the ancient pro])hets and patriarchs venerated b>' Christians, 
nay even Jesirs Christ himself, a l)i\ine Incarnation and the founder 
of the Christian lAiith, were Av'^IATlCS, so that if a Christian thinks 
it degrading to l)e born or to reside in Asia, lie dii*ectly reflects upon 
them. 

First.- The Christian demands “ Will Ram Doss or his associates 
be X)leased to inform me, if the Incarnatiim of his (,od was foretold by 
Prox)hets through a ])eriod of four thousand years?" I answer in the 
aflirmative. The Incarnation of Kani was foretold in the works of 
many hoh and insx>ired men for more than 4,000 years irrevious to 
the event in the most precise and intelligil)le language ; not in those 
arnlngirous and erjuivocal terms lound in the Old Tesianicnt , respecting 
the Incarnation oi Jesus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well knowui 
has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle for raising 
a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of God in the flesh. 

vSecoiidly. — The Christian demands of Ram Doss “Will he 
deiiionstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity by in- 
contestable and stui)eiidous miracles such as Christ wrought?" I 
answ^cr. Yes : The divine Ram performed miracles more stupendous, 
not before multitudes of ignorant peox)le only, but in the j)resence of 
Princes and of thousands of learned men, and of those who were ini- 
mical to Hindooism. I admit the Jeins and other unbelievers ascribed 
Ram s miraculous x)o\ver to a Demoniacal vSj)irit, in the same manner 
as the Jews attributed the miracles of Jesus to the j^ower of Beelzebub ; 
but neither of these objections are wa)rthy of notice from believers in 
Divine Incarnations, since the perlorniance of the miracles themselves 
is incontestably proved by tradition. 
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Thirdly.— 'f he Christian asks “Well he (Ram Doss) assert 
that the Doctrine of Hinduism is as pure and undefiled as that of 
Christianity ?“ Undoubtedly, such is my assertion; and an English 
translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo (which contains the 
essence of the whole Veds) being before the public, I call on reflecting 
men to compare the two religions together and point out in what respect 
the one excels the other in purity ? Should the Christian attempt to 
ridicule some part of the ritual of the Veds I shall of course feel myself 
justified in referring to ceremonies of a similar character in the Christian 
Scriptures ; and if he dwell on the corrupt notions introduced into 
Hindooism in more modern times, I shall also remind him of the cor- 
ruptions introduced by various sects into Christianity. But A Christian 
must know^ ver^^ well that such corruptions cannot detract from the 
excellence of Genuine Religions themselves. 

Fourthly. — The Christian asks, “Will he (Ram Doss) prove that 
the human character has ever been exalted by any system of religion 
so much as by the sweet influence of Christia]uty.“ In re])ly, I ai)peal 
to History, and call upon the Christian to mention any religion on the 
face of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and blood- 
shed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred }eais as this whose 
sweet influence'' he celebrates. 

That propriety of conduct found among the better sort of 
Christians is entirely owing to the superior education they have 
enjoyed ; a proof of wliich is, that others of the same rank in society, 
although not believers in Christianity, are distinguished b}' equal 
propriety' of conduct, which is not the case with the most film believers, 
if destitute of Education or without the means of improvement by 
mixing in company with persons, better instructed than 
themselves. 

It is unjust is the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos because (he 
says) they cannot comprehend he sublime m^^stery of his Religion, 
since he is equally unable to comprehend the sublime mysteries of 
ours, and since both these mysteries equally transcend the human 
understanding, one cannot be preferred to the other. 

Let us however return to the main question, viz,, that THE 
INCARNATION OF THE DEITY IvS THE COMMON BAv^IvS OF 
HINDOOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. If the manifestation of God 
in the flesh is possible, such possibility cannot reasonably be confined 
to Judea or AyodliAva, for God has undoubtedly the power of mani- 
festing himself in either country and of assuming ain* colour or name 
he pleases. If it is impossible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
contend, such impossibility must extend to all places and persons. 


10 
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I trust therefore the Christian will reflect with great seriousness on 
this subject and will be kind enough to let me know the result. 

I am, vSir, your most obedient servant. 

Ram Doss. 

Calcutta, May, 23, i(S23. 

Ram Doss having heard nothing more publicly or privately from 
Dr, Tytler or ‘\4 Christian* the correspondence here concluded, and the 
arguments adduced iu vindication oj the Incarnation oj the Deity as the 
common Basis of Hindooism and Christianity consequently remain 
unanswered, * 


♦This C‘.oiitrov(>rsy began in llie 3r(l of May and (‘luled on tli(‘ 23rd of May, 
1823. The wliole was published in tJie form of a ])aiii])hh‘l on the 3rd of June. 
After the publieation of this j)amplil(‘t, the disjaiti' was rc'uowed, but this latter 
controversy (which was earrit'd on in the India Gazdic and tiie AdvvHistr from 
Juno 12tli to Juu(^ 29th, and was piiblislu*d in a. pamplih^t in July 14th) wa^ have 
thought fit not to publish, as it is eoin|)os(‘d only of soiiu' trilling letter’s. We. 
only give below tb(> introduetion by the Rajah to this second ]>ain])hlet : — 

“After th(^ foregoing pa.ges laid b(H'ii issut^l from th(' press. Dr. Tytler, 
evidently asham(‘d to confess his defeat, Ix'gan again in tJie pyblic prints to assign 
various excus{?s for his not having answa?red iiie. These, w^ith the replies they 
called forth, are now collected together that th(^ Publics may b(* further enabled 
to appreciate tiie eharactor and conduct of this Revik'r of Hindooism. Although 
the Do(5tor carrital the correspondeiuH^ from tlH‘. New^spa])(TS, wdiert^ botli parties 
might expect fair play and their communications to ta^ inserted free of charge, 
to the Advertiser of liis owii Publisher in which tlu' arguments of his opponent 
could not find admission wutliout i)ayment ; evcai under tJiese unfavourable 
circumstances I continued tiie controversy, till Mr. Crichton, tlie Doctor’s Pub- 
lisher, refused to insert, one of my communications sent him on Sunday the 
29th June, on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had left Calcutta and there- 
fore could not answer it ; but this collusion bet wee^n liim and his Publisher instead 
of enabling him to retreat witli honor, will only render liis final discomfiture tho 
more inglorious. 

Ram boss.” 

—Ed. 


Calcutta, July 141//, 1823. 
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BKTWKEN 

A MISSIONARY ANT) THRKE CHINEvSE CONVERTS 

Missionary. How many (iods arc there, my brethren ! 

is/ Convert. Three. 

2nd Convert. Two. 

jrd Convert. None. 

Missionary. Horrid ! The answers are from the Devil. 

All. We know not where you got the religion whieh you have 
taught us, but thus you have taught us. 

Missionary. Blasphemers! 

.All. We have heard \ou with patience nor e\’er thought of 
crying out against you, how much so ever you .surprised us by your 
doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the 1st 
convert). Come, come, recollect ; how can you imagine that there 
are three Gods ? 

1st Convert. You told me there was God the-Father, and God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and by my .Swanpan I find that 
one and one and one are three. 

Missionary. 0! I see your blunder. You remember but half 
the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

1st Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had forgotten 
yourself, and concluded that you spoke the truth at first. 

Missionary. 0 no ! You must believe not only that there are 
Three persons, each God, and equal in power and glory, but also, that 
these Three are One. 

1st Convert. That is impossible. In China we do not believe 
contiadictions. 

Missionary. Brother ! It is a mystery. 

1st Convert. W'hat is that, pray ? 

Missionary. It is — it is — I know- not what to say to you, except 
that it is something which you cannot possibly comprehend. 

1st Convert. (vSmiling.) And is it this that you have been sent 
10,000 miles to teach ? 

Missionary . O the power of carnal reason ! Surely, some 
Socinian has been doing the Devil’s work in China. 
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But (turning to the 2nd convert), how could you imagine, there 
are two Gods ? 

2 nd Convert. I thought there were many more till you came 
and lessened the niimher. 

Missionary. Have I ever told you that there are two Gods? 
(Aside.) The stn])idity of this ])eo])le makes me almost despair. 

2 n 4 Convert. True, you have not said in so many words that 
there are two Gods, 1 )ut yon have said what implies it. 

Missionary. Then you have l)een tempted to reason upon this 
myvStery. 

2 nd Convert. We, Chinese, are wont to ])Ut things together 
and to come at truth ])y coni])arison. Thus you said there w^ere three 
persons tliat were eacli perfect (lod, and then you said one of these 
persons died in one of the countries of ihe W'est, a long while ago ; and 
1 therefore concluded the present number to l)e two. 

Missionary. Astonishing depravity ! t) the depths of vSataii ! 
It is in vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. But 
(addressing the 3rd convtrt) ])er/erse as }oui two Inethren are, you 
appear w'orse than tlie> : what can you ])ossil)ly mean by answ^ering 
that there are no Gods ? 

3^/ Convert. I heard yon talk of three, but I paid more particular 
attention to what you said on the point of there being onl\* one. This 
I could understand ; the other I could not ; and as my beiief never 
reaches above my under.standing (for 3011 know’ I am no learned 
Mandarin) I set it down in iiiy mind that there was l)nt one God, and 
that you take \our name of Christian from him. 

Missionary . There is something in this ; l)ut T am more and 
more astonished at \our answer— “None.” 

'^rd Convert. (Taking u]) the Sw’an])an.) Heie is one. I remo\e 
it. There is none. 

Missionary. How’ can this a])plv ? 

yrd Convert. Our minds are not like ^ouis in the West, or you 
would not ask me. You told me again and again, that there never 
was but one God, that Christ was the true God, and that a nation of 
merchants living at the head of the Arabian gulf, put him to death 
upon a tree, about eighteen hundred v^ears ago. Believing you, what 
other answ^er could I give than ”None'' ? 

Missionary . I must pra^' for 3 T)u, for 3^011 all den3’‘ the true 
faith, and living and dying thus, you will without doubt perish 
everlastingly. 

1st Convert. Cong-foo-tse, our revered master says, that bad 
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temper always turns reason out of doors, and that when men begin 
to curse, the good vSpirit of the universe abandons their hearts. 

2 nd Convert. You must be angry with yourself and not with us, 
for you have been teaching us at different times doctrines as contra- 
dictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Buddha. The immortal emperor 
Sinchong has said that he is not to l)e numb'^ ‘ " with wise men, nor 
to have a name in the hall of ancestors, who undertakes a voyage 
without making up his mind to its ])ur])ose, and preparing himself to 
give a clear and kind answer to the question of a stranger. 

^rd Convert. These rebukes are just ; but Ter-whangtee says, 
in his golden words, that mirtli is bedter than rice. You came, it 
seems, to bring us a new riddle ; but while we thank you, we beg to 
inform you that Kienlong, our late cele^stial emperor, has supplied us 
with a plentiful store, much more entertaining than yours ; and when 
3'ou can read as well as S])eak our elivine language, we recommend to 
3^011 his delectable histor}' of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to 
be inspired b}' the Grand Gama, but could never be made to comprehend 
the Swnnpan. 
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.SPEECHES 


I 

Speech on utllement of Europeans in India 

From personal experience, I am impressed with the conviction 
that the greater our intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater 
will be our improvement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a 
fact which can be easily proved b\ comparing the condition of those 
of my countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage with that of 
those who unfortunately have not had that opportunit) ; and a fact 
w'hich 1 could, to the best of my belief, declare on solemn oath before 
any assembly. As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that I have 
travelled through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found 
the natives residing in the neighbourhcod of indigo plantations evidently 
better clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a dis- 
tance from such stations. There may be some partial injury done by 
the indigo planters ; but, on the whole, they have performed more 
good to the generality of the natives of this country than any other 
class of Europeans, whether in or out of the service.* 

II 

speech by Rammohun Roy at the meeting oj the Vniiarian Association 

held in London in his honour 

I am too unwell and too much exhausted to take any active 
part in this meeting ; but I am much indebted to Dr. Kirklakd and 
Dr. Bowring for the honour they have conferred on me by calling 

* “A groat public meeting waa hold at the Town Hall of Calcutta on the 
16th of December 1829, for the purpose of petitioning tho Parliament to throw 
open the China and India tradg, and to remove the restrictions against settlement 
of Europeans in India, The above is tho report of the speech which Ram Mohun 
Roy is said to have made in supporting the resolution for abolishing the restrictions 
on the residence of Europeans in India. It is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal, 
Vol. II., New Series, May-August 1830.— Ed.” 
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me their fellow-labourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society 
as a brother, and one of your fellow-labourers. I am not sensible that 
I have done anything to deserve being called a promoter of this cause ; 
but with respect to your faith I may observe, that I too believe in the 
one God, and that I believe in almost all the doctrines that you do : 
but I do this for my own salvation and for my own peace. For the 
objects of your v^ociety I must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. Wliat 
have I done ?- I do not know what I liaA c done !■ — W I ha\^e ever 
rendered you an>' services they must be veiy trifling — a er>' trifling 
I am sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. In the first ins- 
tance, the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all 
hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more hostile 
to our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I have 
^lonour for the appellation of Christians; but they always tried to 
throw difficulties and obstacles in the way of the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. I have found some of these heie ; but more there. 
They abhor the notion of siini)le jirecepts. They aluays lay a stress 
on mystery and mystical points, which serve to delude their followers ; 
and the consequence is, that we meet with such ojiposition in India 
that our progress is very slight ; and I feel ashamed on iny* side that 
I have not made any progress that might ha^’e jilaccd me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this jiart of the globe. However, if this 
is the true sy^stem of Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all 
the opposition that may be made to it. Scrijiture seconds your system 
of religion, common sense is also on y our side ; while power and pre- 
judice are on the side of your oj)ponents. There is a battle going on 
between reason, scripture and common sense ; and wealth, power 
and prejudice' These three have been struggling with the other three ; 
but I am convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. I 
feel over-exhausted, and therefore conclude with an ex])ression of my 
heartfelt thanks for the honour that from time to time you have con- 
ferred on me, and which I shall never forget to the last niomet of my 
existence. 


’^Ihis .spooch is tak(?ii from tho Last days in Knyland oj Haja limnmohun 
Roy by Miss Carpontor. A full roi)ort of tho ])ro(*oo(lings of* the mooting is to bo 
found in tho Monthly Repository of Juno 1831, (Vol. v. N. S. pp. 417-420). — Ed. 
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[The following letters and extracts from letters of Rammohun Roy are taken 
from the LaM days in, ICnyland oj Itaja Bammohun, Roy ))y Miss (larpentcr. — Ed.] 

Extract from a letter, daUd Calnfllu Si pUmher 5, 1S20. 

As 1.0 the ()])iTiion intimated by Sir Samt'KI, T— k, respecting the 
medium course in Christian dogmas, I never have attempted to opi)ose 
it. I regret only tliat the followers of Jesus, in general, should ha\e 
paid muedi greater attention to inquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of liis commandments, when we are well aware that no 
hirman ac<|uirernents can ever disetwer Ihe nature cA-en of the mo.st 
common and ^dsible things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not 
enjoined by the divine revelation. 

Orr this consideration I lune comjriled several ])assages of the 
New Testament which I thought es.serrtial to Christianit>', and published 
them under the designation of I’recepts of Jesus, at which the Mis- 
sionaries at Shreerani])oor ha\ e exju'essed great disi)leasure, and called 
me, in their review of the tract, an injuier of the cause of truth. I 
wars, therefore, under the necessity of defending nnself in an ‘Appeal 
to the Christian Public,' a few copies of which tracts .1 have the pleasure 
to send you, under the care of Captain ,S— , and intreat yf)ur acceptance 
of them. 

I return, with my sincere acknowledgments, the work which 
.Sir S. T. was so kind as to lend me. May I recpiest the fac’our of you 
tf) forward it to Sir S. T., as well as a cnajA of each of the pamjddets, 
with my best coni])liments, and to favour me wiih yout and Sir S. T.’s 
opinion respecting mv idea of Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, 
when an o])portunity may occur, as I am always o])cn to conviction 
and correction ? 


Extract from a letter addressed by Raja Rammohun Roy to a y^cntlcman 
of Baltimore, dated Caleiitta, Oetedter 27, 1822, (eidQ M (lUtlily Repository 
for 1827, Le/. A'T 7 //. p. 433). 

I have now- every reason to hope, that the truths of Christianity 
w'ill not be much longer ke])t hidden under the veil of heathen doctrines 
and practices, gradually introduced among the followers of Christ 
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since manj’ lovers of truth are zealoiislj engaged in rendering the 
religion of Jesus clear from corrii])tions. 

I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this countiy, but 
disapprove of the means they have adopted. In the performance of 
their duty , they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are 
calculated to excite ridicule in.stcad of respect, touards the religion 
which they wish to prormilgatc. The accompanying pamphlets, 
called The Brahmuuical Magazine.’ and pul)lished by a Biahmun, 
are a proof of ui\ assertion. The; last number of this ])ublicatic'n has 
remained unanswered for twelve months. 

If a body of men attemjrt to u]rset a system of doctrirres generally 
e.stablished in a country, and to introduce another system, they are, 
in my humble opinion, in duty Ironnd to prove the truth, or, at least, 
the superiority of their own. 

It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find, that 
the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his ai)ostles, are quite different 
fronr those huinair im entions, which the Missionaries are persuaded 
to profess, and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation 
delivered l)y Moses and the ])roi)hets. I am, therefore, anxious to 
support them, e\’en at the risk of my own lile. I rely much on the force 
of truth, wJiich wall, I am stlre. ultimately prevail. Our number is com- 
paratively small, but I am glad to inform you, that none of them can 
be justly charged with the want of zeal and ])rudence. 

I wish to add, in order that yon may set me right, if you find me 
mistaken, — my' view of Christianity' is, that in representing all man- 
kind as the chilclrcm of one eternal father, it enjoins them to lore one 
another, without making any distinction of country', caste, colour,, 
or creed ; notwathstanding they may l)e justified in the sight of the 
Creator in manife,sting their rcsspect towards each other, according to 
the property of their actions, and the reasonableness of their religious 
opinions and observance. 

I shall lose 110 time in .sending you my lanal Apjreal to the 
Christian Public, as soon as it is priiited. 


Exlract front a letter, dated December g, 1822. 

Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
adversaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 
means discouraging, if w'e only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. 
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We confidently hope that, through these various means the 
period will be accelerated, when the belief in the Divine Unit} and 
in the mission of Christ, will universally prevail. 


Letter to Dr, 1 \ Rees, of London (vide Monthly Repository , 

1824, Vol. XIX. y pp. 681-682.) 

REVERE^'D vSiK, — I received your letter of the lOtli June last, 
accompanied by a parcel of books to my address, with feelings of 
peculiar gratification. I cannot but be proud of the honour which 
the Committee have conferred upon me in rej^rinting my compilation 
of ‘The Precex)ts of Jesus,' and the two Ai>i^ea]s in its defence. 1 beg 
>ou will oblige me by communicating to the members nn v\aim 
acknowledgments for so distinguished a mark of their ax)i)r()bati(*n. 
I also beg \'ou will aceexA my best thanks for \ our valuable X)i‘t^^nt 
of the Racovian Catechism, which 1 shall not fail to read with due 
attention. 

I have no language to ex])ress the ha]>X)iness 1 deri\e ficin the 
idea that so many friends of truth, both in England and America, are 
engaged in attemxding to free the originally x^ire, simx)le and ])ractical 
religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd notions 
graduall}' introduced under the Roman x>ower ; and J sinccreh pray 
that the success of those gentlemen may be as great (if not greatei 
than) that of ErTiiKK and others, to uhorn the religious world is in- 
debted for laN'ing the first stone of religious lefoimation, and having 
recommended the system of distinguishing divine authorit} from human 
creeds, and the x>raetice of benevolence from ridiculous outward 
observances. 

But what disa])poin1s, or rather grieres, me much is that oui 
sovereign (whose reign ma}' Cod crown with ])eace and prosperit} !) 
whom all x>arties, either Whigs or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or poli- 
tical time-servers, are compelled b}' the force of truth to acknowledge as 
the most accomx)lished X)erson of his time, of most enlightened acquire- 
ments, and most liberal sentiments, should not use his royal influence 
to remove from the members of his National Church the fetter of a solemn 
oath, imirosed by the Thirt}'-nine Articles, luituralh liable to doubt, 
and disputed as these have been, from the beginning of Christianity, 
and that he has not caused to be discontinued the rex)etition of that 
general denunciation found in the concluding ]ydTt of the Athanasian 
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Creel, to wit, ^Tliis is tlie Catholic faith, which except a man believe faith- 
fitlly, he cannol he saved.' The oiih consolation which 1 can ofier to myself 
is, that as his Majesty is the best judge of suitable o])i)ortunities for the 
introduction of improvement in the National Church, it is probable that 
in due time more enlarged principles may recei\'e the Royal sanction. 

As to the state of the Unitarian v^geiety in Calcutta, our Committee 
have not yet been able to purchase a suitable piece of ground for a chapel 
and school. The>' will, I ho])e, soon, succeed in their endeavours. We 
have collected, ])artly 1)y |)urchase, and ])aitl\' by gift, a grenit number 
of works, and established a ])retty respectable librare in Calcutta, in which 
I have placed the books with which you Inn'c faboured me, in the same 
manner as all the books that the Rev. Mr. Adaivi, the Unitarian Missio- 
nary in R>engal,and myself have recei\ed at different times from Ungland. 
Mr. Adam is ])re].)aiing a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, 
and will, I doiil)t not, send a few copies for the perusal of the Committee 
ill Uondon, Li‘\'er])()ol, cvc. 

In the month of l)eeeinl)er last, l\Ir. R., a meml)ei of the linn of 
Messrs, M. and Co., of this])kue, left Ikngal for l\uio]>e, and 1 embraced 
that o])j)or1.uuit> of answering a letter .1 had the ]>leasure of leeeiving 
from the veneial)le .^Ir. Ria.sham, and begged at the same time his 
acceptance of a ])areel of books sent in charge of that gentleman. I also 
sent a duplicate by the hands of Mr. A., a Meml)er of the Unitarian 
vSociet)' in Calcutta, and a ])articular friend of mine. As sulisecjuent to 
these despatclu's I receixed the books stated in Mr. .Bklsiiam’s letter 
to have been lorwarded to niv address. 1 beg to scnid a short leUer 
acknowledging the receii)t of them ; which I shall feel obliged b> >'our 
transmitting to that gentleman. 

1 have the pleasure of sending you for your aecei)tance a few’ tracts 
as a token of regard and respect, and remain, 

Your most obediently, 

Calcutta, 4, 1824. Rammoiiun Roy. 


From the pamphlet, Kos. (> and 7, puldished by a neighbour 
of mine, and another hy a friend, }'ou will perceive to what a degree 
of ridicule the Trinitarian preachers have brought the religion they 
profess among the enlightened natives of India. 1 hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their e\es opened to see their own 
errors. R. M. R, 
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Letter to Mr. Biu'kin<^hcim. 

My dkak Sir,— a disagreeable cireiimstance will ()l)]ige me to 
be out the \\:ho]e of this afternoon, and as 1 shall probably on my re- 
turn home feel so much fatigued as to be unfit for your com pain', I 
am afraid 1 mUvSt be under the necessity of dcin b’^ ni} self thepleaj'Uie 
of your society this evening ; more espei iali} as my mind is depressed 
by the late news from Kurope. I would force nn'self to wait on 3 011 
to-night, as I proposed to do, were 1 not convinced of }our willingness 
to make allowance for unexpected circumstances. 

From the late unhaj)])y new^s, I am oUiged to conclude that I 
shall not live to see lil)ert\‘ universally restored to the nations of 
Fhirope, and Asiatic nations, especially those that are Kuropean 
colonies, ijossessed of a greater degree of the same blessing than what 
they now' enjo}'. 

Under these circumstances I consider the cause of the Kea]>olitans 
as my ow'ii, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to libeiiy* and friends 
of despotism ha\'e never been and never will be, ultimatel> successful. 

Adieu, and believe me, 
Yours ver\' sincereh’, 

August nth, 1821.* Rammoiiuk Roy. 


Letter to J. B. Estlin, Esq., of Bristol. 

Dioar Sir,— Mrs. Mattiifav being about to depart for Kurope, 
has kindly offered to take charge of ain' letter or painjihlet that I may 
address to 3 'ou. I embrace this o})i)ortuiiit} of acknowledging the 
receipt of }'our letter and of the books, >'our excellent father’s Lectures 
on Moral rhiloso])h}', &c., which 1 had the honour to receive through 
Mrs. MattiiI'AV u])wards of two years ago, and apologizing to you for 
the dekiA' whicli has una\'oidabh' taken place in answering your kind 
communication. I'or a period of more than two years, owing to the 
most affecting circumstances arising from tlie hostile fet lings of seme 
individuals towards my family, I found nn'self unable to p)ursi:e any 
undertaking or carry on corresi)ondence, even with llioee wl om I 
sincerely loved and revered, either residing in this countiy or in any 
other part of the globe. As 1 intend to la}* those circumstances before 
the public within a short period in the form of a pamphlet, T refrain 
from detailing them at present. I however trust that in consideraticn 


♦Addressed to Jamjcs 8ilk Buckingham when at Calcutta. 
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of the aceidbiit alhided to, ><.u will kiiul]>' excuse the appaieiit neglect 
of which .1 confess 1 am guilt}', and for which I Inn e no othei ajadog} 

I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause ol religicus truth 
have exerted themselves in the irromotion of the true s} stem of religion 
in India, and have remitted about 15,000 ruirer s to the care of Messrs. 
Ai.iix.\Ni>i;K and Co. for religious X'mposr s, and that the Kev. Mi. Ad/.m 
hoi>es to be eiialiled to resume his missionar\ ])ursuits b> tlie 
end of this month. The time of a fair trial is a])])roaching. and truth 
I doubt not will ex])ose ^le e.oriai]>tions and absurd notu.ns which ha\c 
graduallv disfigured genuine Christianit} , and have brought it to a 
level witii heathen ni} tholog} . I am happ} to infoiin > on that the liooks 
which I'ou kind]}' jiresented me with were deseiredh jilaced in 0111 
Ivibrar}', under the care of the Kev. Mr. Ai>.\m. A lew co])ms oi the 
Iinpioved \’er.sion will be of much use to our friends here. The Kev. 
Mr. I'ox has intimated his intention to lurnish us with a certain niiiTlhei 
of that work. 

Should }'ou hapiien to see Dr. CAKrj,.NTr k , } on will oblige me liy 
presenting 111} liest res^iects to that gentleman. .1 shall soon cinbiaee 
an ox)X)ortunit}' of bi'inging nn'.self in writing to his recollection. 

I have tlm X’leasure to send }ou a co]>} ol a ]>am])hlet (a .lieiigake 
Orammar in English) which has lately been ]>ublished, and beg }Oii 
will accciit of it as a token of the regard and res])eot I entertain lor }ou. 
With my fervemt wishes for }our healtli and success, 1 remain, 

I)ear Sir, 

Yours most laithtull}’, 

K.vJiAioin'N Kov. 

Calcutt.v, February ylli, 7827. 


Letters to Mrs. Woudforif , of Jlriejihu. 

24, K) I' ])1'< )!.;]) SoT'AKi;, 

April 2jtli, i 8 j 2 . 

My DKAK Madam,- I now have the ])leasure‘ of begging }our 
acceptance of the acconii)an}'ing cojn' of my remarks on India, and ol 
another copy of a jramjihlet on the alrolition of the jiractice of burning 
Hindoo widows alive. You will, I am sure, be highh' gratified to learn 
that the jrresent Governor-General of India has sullicient moral courage 
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to afford them protection against their selfish relations, who cruelly 
used to take advantage of their tender feelings in the name and under 
the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. Woodfokd and 
yourself inacli gratification to learn, by the first conve}'ance, the 
division on the second reading of the Keforrn Bill. The struggles are 
not merely between the rebn'iners and an1i-'^« f ; rners, but between 
libert}" and tyranny throughout the woiid, between justice and in- 
justice, and between right and wrong. Jbit from a reflection on the 
past events of histor\ , we clearly jicrceive tliat liberal principles in 
politi(\s and religion have lieen long gradually , but steadily, gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the o])])osition and obstinacy’ of despots and 
bigots. I am still unal)le to determine the i)criod of m\' departure 
from London, and in\' visits to you in the countr>'. I may j)erhaps 
do nnself that ])leasure. 

Ra^imoiivn Roy. 


Lctlcr io Williain Ralhhojic, Esq. 

48, BivDi-ORD 8 qt\\kk, London, 

July 1832. 

My rncAn Sin, — I am noic happy to find myself fulh" justified in 
congratulating you and my other friends at Liver])ool on the a^npleie 
success of the Reform Bills, notwithstanding the ^u(:'lent ()])positi(n 
and want of ])olitical ])rincii)le on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a ])re> of the few who used to fill their purses 
at the expense, na\', ia the ruin of the ])eoi)le for a ])eriod ol upwards 
of iifty years. The Ministers have hoiiesth and firnih' dischaiged 
their duty, and i)r()vided the people with means of securing their rights. 
I ho])e and praA" that the ])eo])le, the might\' people of Ivngland, may 
now in like manner do theirs, eherisliing ])ublic spirit and liberal 
princi])les, at the same time banishing l)ribery, corruption and selfish 
interests , f rom |>ublic proceedings. 

As I ])ublicly avowexl that in the event of the Reform Bill being 
defeated I would renounce m> connection with this country, 1 re- 
frained fronr writing to you or any other friend in Liverpool until I 
knew^ the result. Thank heaxen I can now feel proud of l)eing one of 
your felloW'-snl)jects, and heartih' rejoice that 1 have had the infinite 
happiness of witnessing the salvation of the nation, nay of the wdiole 
world. 
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Pray, remember me kindly to Mr. CROrrEK and Mr. Bensok, and 
present my best respects to Mrs. Rathhone and love to the children ; 
believe me, 

My dcarvSir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Pammottttn Roy- 


r. S.- If the (Vcimaii philosopher is still at Li\erpool, be good 
enough to remember me kindh' to linn, and inform him that we have 
succeeded in the reform question without having recourse to the pini- 
ciples of phrenology. 1^- R. 


Letter to Mr. Woodford , of Bri^^hion. 

January, ji.s/ 183^]. 

Mv DiCAR Sir,- I had on the 27th the pleasure of receiving y our 
obliging communication, and beg to offer you and Mrs. W. my best 
thanks tor this mark of attention towards me. I rejoice to observe 
that the translation of the \"edas, &c., which I presented to Mrs. W. 
before my departure for the continent of IJurope, has ]>ro\'ed interest- 
ing to her and to yourself. I am now comfirmed in the opinion, that 
her good sense and her rational devotion to religion will not induce 
her to reject an}' reasonable sentiments, on the ground that they' are 
not found in this book, or in that volume. 

I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy' last }'ear ; 
besides, without a knowledge of hVench, I found mv'self totally unable 
to carry on communication with foreigners, with any degree of facility . 
Hence I thought I would not avail mxsclf of my' travles through Italy' 
and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been studying French 
with a French gentleman who accompanied me to Foudon, and now 
is living with me. 

I shall be most happy to receive your nephew, Mr. Kingrakk, as 
I doubt not his company' and conversation as your relative, and a firm 
friend of liberal principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Henry Strachky. His talents, 
acquirements and manners, have rendered his name valuable to those 
who know him and can appreciate his merits. To the best of my belief 
and recollection, I declare that I do not know a native of Persia or 
India who could repeat Persian with greater accurac}' than this British- 
born gentleman. 


Rammohun Roy. 
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Lcltey lo Mr. Woodford. 

48, Bkdeori) vSqi^vkic, 

Augusl'zznd, 1833. 

My dear ,Sik,— I was glad to hear from Mr Carjvy some time 
ago, that you and Mrs. W. were in good Iw.i.ili wiien he saw you last ; 
and Sir Henry Straciiey, whom J had the ])leasure of seeing about 
three weeks ago, has conllrined the same information. He is indeed 
an extraordinary man ; and 1 feel delighted wlune\ er 1 have an op- 
portunity- of eonveising with that philoso])hei. I have been rather 
poorly for some days ])ast ; I am now getting better, and etertain a 
hope of proeeeding to the ccjuntrv in a few days, when 1 will endeav(.)ur 
to pay you a visit in Taunton. The reformed rarliament has dis- 
ajjpointed the ])eople of Ivngland ; the ministers may perhaps redeem 
their pledge during next session. The failure of several mercantile 
houses in Calcutta has ])roducc“d much distrust, both in India and 
FvUgland. Tlie news from Portugal is highly gratifying, though 
another struggle is still ex].)ected. J hope you will ol)lige me by- 
presenting to Mrs. \\’. with my- best respects, the accompanying copy 
of a translation, giving an account of the system of religion which 
prevailed in Central India, at the time of the in\ asion of that country 
by Alexander the Creat. 

RAIIMOIIUX ROY. 


(The following llm'o letters are taken from K. Pickards ’s “India.” Tho 
addresses are not kno-wn. — Eo.) 

My dear Sir,— I have this moment the pleasure of receiving 
your note of this day . I beg to a])ol()gize to you for having kept until 
this time the volumes which you very kindly- lent me. Interruptions 
prevented me from com])leting my jierusal of them as soon as 1 wished ; 
1 now return them with my- sincere thanks, and if perfectly con- 
venient, y'ou will, I hope, oblige me by a loan of the tliird, and by- 
allowing me again a perusal of the second after a month or two. I 
think it is niion every man who detests despotism, and 

abhors bigotry, to defend the character of our illustrious minister, 
Mr. Canning, and support his administration if possible. I will, there- 
fore, embrace another opportunity of ])erfoi-ming what I consider my 
dutyL In the meantime 1 remain with sincere regard and esteem, 

October 9, 1827- 7 p.m. Vouis mo.st sincerely , 

Pray execu.se haste. Rammoiu n Roy. 
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My dicar vSir, — Allow me to return the volume containing the 
evidence on the stale of Ireland, which > ou so very kindly lent me. 
It is, 1 presume, impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it as 
it is, and not come to a determination to second the cause of Catl olie 
Knianci])ation ; T content nnself with an ajijieal to your humanity 
and good sense. I regret \^ery much that I, who am heartily anxious 
to co-operate with >'011 on all religious and secular matters, should be 
compelled to diiTer so widely from you in this single but important 
])oint. As there is, I fear, no chance of any change in our respective 
opinions on this siil)ject, 1 hasten to conclude this uith my fervent 
wishes for your health and success in all your xiews and undertakings 
in India, and remain, 


Y ours very sincerely , 

Novruihcr 2;;, 1827. Ramm()iit;x Roy. 


My dear Sir, — I have been with infinite satisfaction given to 
understand l)y Col. Watson, that you opposed the emancijiation of your 
Catholic felloW‘“Sut)jects merely for the sake of argument, ])robab]y to 
know what the other ])arty could advance in supj)oit of it. I was, 
however, at a loss till yesterday that a ])erson like >'ourself, so libera] 
in ever}' other ])oint and so kind even to a humble foreigner such as 
1 am, should be unfriendly towards his own countiy men, and should 
be indifferent about their political degradation under the cloak c/ yclipon. 
I am now relieved from that anxiety, and wishing a*ou with all my 
heart eveiy success both at home and a1)road, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

December 8, 1827. Rammoiit^k Roy\ 


(Th<i fo!lowiriii; Intlors and oxt rants from Ic'ttors an' taken from “Tlio Lifn 
and bottors of Raja liamrnolnm Roy,” by Miss So})liia Dobson Collet.- Ed.) 

‘‘ Roy io Mr, John Dighv, England, 

“I take this opportunity of giving you a summary account of my 
proceedings since the period of your dei)arture from India. 

''The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ more 
conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use of rational 
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beings, than any others which have come to iin* knowledge ; and Inn e 
also found Hindus in general more suijerstitions and miserable, both 
in performance of their religious rites, and in their domeslic concenis, 
than the rest of the known nations on the eartli. I, therefore, witli a 
view^ of making them ha])py and cc.mfortable bolh here and hereafter, 
not only emplo>'ed verbal arguments ag;di!>.i ilie absurdities of llie 
idolatr}' i)ractised by them, but also translated their most -revered 
theological work, namely, Vedant, into Jieiigali and Hinduslani and 
also several chapters of the Ved, in order to con\'ince them that the 
unity of God, and absurdity of idolatr} are evidentl} pointed cut by 
their own scri])tures. I, however, in the beginning of ni} pursuits 
met with the greatest o])position from their self-interested leaders, ti e 
Brahmins, and was deserted b}' nn^ nearest relations ; I consequently 
felt cxtremel} melancholy ; in that critical situatic n . the cnl}' cemfoTt 
that I had was the consoling and rational convene ati(-n of m\ Tuk ])ean 
friends, es])eciall}' those of Scotland and Ivngland. 

“1 now, with the greatest pleasure, infoim you that several of 
my countrvmen have risem su])erior to their ])rejudices ; many' are 
inclined to seek for the truth ; and a great numljcr of those who dis- 
sented from me lun e now coincided with me in oimiion. Tliis engage- 
ment has ju'ce ented me from i)roceeding to liuiayic as scjcni as I could 
wish ; l)ut }/()u may depend upon ni}' setting off for lingland within 
a short ].)eriod of time ; and if } on do not return to India before 
October next . } on w ill most i)robabl}' rc^ceiw a letter fr( in me infoi ruing 
}()U of the exact time of ni}' departure for fbiglai d, ai.d of t]:e name 
of the vessel on which 1 shall embark/' 


{ExfriU'l from k letter, dated January i8, 1828). 

I agree with }'ou that in point of vices the Hindus are not 
w’orse than the generalit}' of Christians in lvuro])e and America ; Init 
I regret to sa}' that the ])resent s}stem of religion adhered to b}' thiC 
Hindus is not wedl calculated to ])romote their political interest. 
The distinction of casters, introdue'ing innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions among them has entireh de])rived tluni of patriotic 
feeling, and the multitudi of religious rites and ceremonies and the 
laws of purilication have totally disepialified them frem undertaking 
any diflicult eniterprise. It is, 1 think, necessaiy that ^ome 
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change vshould take place in their religion , at lea.st for the sake of their 
political advantage and social comfort. 1 fnlh agree with }cu that 
there is nothing so suldiine as the piTocpts taught l>y Christ, and that 
there is nothing ecjiial to the siin])le doctrines he inculcated 


Extract from a letter to Miss Kiddcll, dated May 14, 1833. 

“But ini])ortant niatters (the deliherations connected with the 
renewal of the liast India C()nii)any’s Charter) passing here daily have 
detained me and nia\‘ peiha]>s dctaiji me longer than 1 e^4Kct. 1, 
however, lose no time in infoiining you that the influenza has already 
lost its influence in hondon. a circumstance which justiliesnn' enter- 
taining a h<)])e of seeing \'ou and your friends in the Metropolis within 
a short time, ])erha])s 1)> the 25th instant. 

“P. S>~ I sincerely hope that you all have escaped the complaint.'' 


(To MiSvS KiDDi-ni) 

48, Bkj)1‘oki.) Sovakk, July (.)lh, 1833. 

Dkak Madam, — I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 6th and rejoice to learn that you find my son ])eaceable 
and well-behaved. 1 however entreat \ou will not stand on ceremony 
with him. Be pleased to correct him whene\x‘r he deseives correction. 
My observation on, and confidence in, >(>111* excellent mode of edu- 
cating young ])eusons, have fully encouraged me to leave niy youngster 
under your sole guidance. I at the same time cannot hell) feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of Bis ];io\'ing disresjiectful or 
troublesome to }'ou or to Miss Castle. 

Miss Daniel is not going to .Bristol to-day. v^he will probably 
leave us on I'ridav next, when I intend to send a jiarcel of books, &c., 
in her charge. I hope 1 shall be able to have the jikasuie of visiting 
you at your country residence next week, and not before, a cirevm- 
stance wdiich .1 fear will pre\ ent us from joining the meeting in your 
neighbourhood. Dr. Carpenter (I think) left lyondon on v^aturday 
last. I doubt not you will take my youngster every v^unday to hear 
that pious and true minister of the Cosuel. 

I W'ill write again by Biiday next. In the meantime I remain, 
dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 
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(To Mrss Ann Kiddeu,) 

48, Bebkoed Square, 

July 1833. 

Dear Madam, — I know not how to exiiress the eager desire I feel 
to proceed to Bristol to experience your futtli- • marks of attention 
and kindness, and Miss Castle’s civil reception and polite conversation. 
But the sense of my duty to the natives of India has hitherto prevented 
me from fixing a day for my journey to that town and has thus over- 
powered my feeling and inclination. It is generally believed that the 
main points respecting India will be settled by Wednesday next, and 
I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting you by I'riday next. I 
shall not fail to write to you on Wednesday or perhaps on Tue.sday 
next. I feel gratified at the idea that >ou find my youngster worthy 
of your company. Nevertheless I entreat you will exercise your 
authority' over him, that he may benefit himself b\' 3'our instructions. 
If you find him refractory, pray send him back to 1 /ondon. If not, 
you may allow him to stay there till I supply’ his place. With my best 
wishes for your uninterru])ted health and happiness. 

I remain, dear Madam, 
Yours ver>‘ sincerely, 
Rammoiiuk Roy. 

P. S . — All the active members of the Ea.st India Compain* having 
been incessantly occupied by the charter question, I have not yet 
brought the subject relative to your young nephew to the notice of 
any one of them. 

R. R. 


(To Mi.s.s C.\.STL];). 

Friday, dispatched on Saturday. 

Ma cniCRE DemoisivI.i.k,— Many thanks for your obliging and 
polite communication, which b)‘ mistake, bears no date. I am glad to 
observ^e that you were pleased with your late journey, and with your 
visit to Windsor. The aci ouiit which Miss Kiddel and jourself have 
given of my son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hare received a letter 
from him this morning (which she read to me), expressing his utmo.st 
joy and satisfaction with his present situation. I beg you will accept 
my best thanks for your kind treatment of him. Instead of thanking 
me for the little tract I had the pleasure to send y'ou last week, I wish 
you had said only that y'ou would pay' attention to it. 

13 
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You will perceive from my letter to Miss Kiddell that I am to 
be detained here a week longer at the sacrifice of my feelings. I, 
however, cannot help reflecting that to entertain a hope of enjoying 
the society of friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the completion of it. 
Adieu for the present. 

I remain, 

Yours veiy sincerely and obliged, 

Rammohun Roy. 


(To Miss Ann Kiddeu,). 

48, Beijfokd Square, 

July 24fh , 1833. 

Dear Madam, — From my anxiety to jiroceed to Bristol, heavy 
duties appeared to me light, and difficult tasks had .seemed easily 
manageable. The consequence was that I met with disai^ijointments 
from time to time which I felt severely. To-day is the third reading 
of the Indian Bill in the House of Commons, after long vaxatious 
debates in the committee, impending its progress under different 
pretensions. After the Bill has passed the Lower House, I will lose 
no time in ascertaining how it will stand in the Hpper Branch, and 
will immediately leave London without waiting for the final result. 
I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and on my way to (from ? ) 
London I will endeavour to visit my acquaintances at Bath and its 
vicinity. I deeply regret that I should have been prevented from 
fulfilling my intention this week, b)’' circumstances over which I had 
no control. 

I feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions contained in 
my son’s letter. You may depend on my adhering to them. I intend 
to leave this place a little before 10 a.m. that I may arrive there on the 
morning of the following day. Before I leave London I hope to be 
able to procure the situation for your yoitng relative. Pray present 
my kindest regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely* 

Rammohun Roy, 
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(To Miss Kiddell.) 

48, Bedford Square, 

August i6lh, 1833. 

Dear Madam, — I have now the pleasure of informing you that 
I feel relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton Grove on Thursday next. 
I beg you will excuse this short letter as T .ni. incessantly engaged in 
making preparations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray, give my love to my son and my 
kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

P. S . — Miss Hare presents her compliments to yourself and 
Miss Castle. R. R. 


Lellrr to J. B. Esilin. Bristol 


125 Regent Street, 
London, 
May loth, 1831. 

My dear Sir, 

I am now sufficiently recovered to answer \'our letter of the 
28th ultimo. It will afford me much pleasure to spend some time in 
your city, of which from your and other accounts 1 have formed a very 
favourable opinion. 1 cannot but enjoy a high gratification in passing 
much of my time while there, in the house of so warm a friend as 3 our- 
self, for w'hose profferred hospitality 1 cannot return sufficient 
acknowledgments. I fear, however, that were I to take up my entire 
residence under your hospitable roof, it would occasion you too much 
inconvenience. As I may be accompanied by a European friend and 
some servants, 1 will lodge at some hotel in your immediate neighbour- 
hood ; by which I shall be enabled to frequent your house nearly as much 
as if I resided in it, as well as benefit myself by the company of the Rev. 
Dr, Carpenter, to whom I beg you wall present my respects ; and be 
good enough to inform him that two days ago I answered his kind 
communication . 

1 remain, with gratitude. 
Yours most obediently, 
Rammohun Roy. 
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Letter to Miss Kiddell 


48, Bedford Square, 
March 31st, 1S22. 

Madam, 

1 had lately the pleasure of seeing the Kev. Dr. Carpenter, and 
hearing from that truly veneralrle minister that Miss Castle and yourself 
were perfectly well, and deci)ly interested in the cause of reform, on the 
success of which the welfare of Ihigland, nay of the whole world, depends. 
I should have long ere this visited Bristol, and done myself the honour 
of iraying 3'ou the long-i)roniised \'isit, Init I have been impatiently^ 
waiting in Dondon to know the result of the Bill. I feel very much 
obliged by y'our kind offer of attention to my comforts while I am in 
that part of the country, of which I hope to be able to avail myself 
as soon as my mind is relieved on this subject. You will oblige me 
by remembering me kindly' to the Rev. gentleman, and presenting 
my best compliments to Miss Castle. 

1 have the honour to be. Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Rammoiiun Roy. 


Letter to Miss Kiddell 


r 

48, Bedford Square, 
February yth, 1833. 

Dear Madam, 

I had last night great pleasure in receiving your letter of the 
'28th ultimo, and offer you and Miss Castle my cordial thanks for your 
kind remembrance of me. I beg to assure you that I am fully sensible 
of the kind attention you have shown me, and feel indeed grateful for it. 

I intended to pay ymu both a visit while residing in Dover, but I was 
informed that it was necessary* to pass London on my way to Bristol. 
My health is, thank (lod, thoroughly re-established. I therefore embrace 
the opportunity of paying you a visit in the latter end of the month, 
or at any rate by the beginning of the next. I will endeavour to bring 
Mr. Rutt with me, though I am .sorry to say that in consequence of my* 
ill health I have not ye1 had the pleasure of seeing him. Pray remember 
me kindly to Miss Caroline Rutt, and present my best respects to Dr. 
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Carpenter , who truly stands very high in my estimation . 1 now conclude 
this with my best regards for you and for Miss Castle, and remain, 
dear Madam, 

Yours most faithfully, 
Rammohun Roy 


LcHcr lo Miss Kid dell 


June i 2 lh, 1833 . 

DiiAK Madam, 

As Astlcy’s Theatre commences at a quarter past six o’clock 
p.m., I propose doing myself the pleasure of calling upon you at a little 
after half past five to accompany 3 011 and 3'our friends to the Theatre. 
In the meantime, 1 remain, dear Madam, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Rammohun Roy. 


Lcllei' lo Miss Caslle. 

June zznd, 1833 . 

Ma CnuRU Damoiselli;, 

I hope you will excuse 1113' boldness when 1 take upon m3self to 
remind 3''ou of 3'our promise to read the publication of a certain learned 
Brahmin W'hich I have brought to your notice. You may begin with 
page 4 , and afterivards read the preceding part. I trust our truly 
esteemed Miss Kiddell is now restored to health, and remain, 


This Hole does not request an answer. 


Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun roy. 


Lei ter to Miss Kiddell. 


Dear Madam, 

I hope you and your friends arc not worse from keeping late hours. 
I beg your acceptance of the accompanying volume, containing a series 
of sermons preached b3' Dr. Channing, which I prize very highl}'. 
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I also beg you will oblige me by rendering the small pamphlet, 
published by a friend, acceptable to Miss Castle. Being aware to 
introduce her to write a letter of thanks for such a trifling present, I 
have repaired from sending it directly to Miss Castle. Had I not been 
engaged to a dinner party today, I would have made another trial of Miss 
Rutt’s generosity this afternoon. I will endeavour to pay you a short 
visit between the hours of ten and twelve, .should > ou be at home. 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
RaMMUHUN ROY. 


Letter to Miss Castle. 


July 9, 1833. 


Ma Chere Damoiseeee, 

With delight I read the few lines with which you ha^ e fa^'oured 
me, and offer you my warm acknowledgments for them. They indicate 
that I still retain a place in j'our memorj'. I hope 1 shall be able to 
receive from you next week marks of personal civilit}-. I also 
hope to be able to send you a small volume on l<'rida> next for your accep- 
tance, with a short letter, and will earjiestly expect for a few lines in reply. 
Pray remember me kindly to my son and to Miss Rutt, and believe me 
always, with the kindest regard. 

Yours most sincerely, 

RAMMOHT.1N Roy 


Pray excuse ha.ste, as dinner is getting cold. 

R. M. R. 


Extract from a letter to J. Crawford, dated, A ugust 18, 1828. 

Quoted by Miss Collett. 

In his famous Juryj^ Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late Pre.siderit of the Board 
of Control, has by introducing religious distinctions into the judicial 
system of this country, not only afforded just grounds for dissatisfaction 
among the Natives in general, but has excited much alarm in the breast 
of everyone conversant with political principles. Any Natives, either 
Hindu or Mohamedair, are rendered by this Bill subject to judicial trial 
by Christians, either European or Native, while Christians, including 
Native Converts are exempted from the degradation being tried cither 
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by a Hindu »r Mussulman juror, however high he may stand in the 
estimation of .Society. This Bill also denies both to Hindus and Mussnl- 
mans the honour of a seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow 
Hindus or Mussulmans. This is the sum total of Mr. Wynn’s late Jury 
Bill, of which we bitterly complain. 

Supposing that some 100 j'ears hencctlic Native character becomes 
elevated from constant intercourse with Europeans and the acquire- 
ments of general and political knowledge as well as of modern arts and 
sciences, is it iiossible that they will not have the spirit as well as the 
inclination to resist effectually any unjust and oppressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society ? It should not be lost 
sight of that the position of India is very diffeient from that of Ireland 
to any quarter of which an English fleet may suddenly convey a body 
of troops that may force its way in the requisite direction and succeed 
in sup]>ressing every effort of a lefractory' spirit. Were India to share 
one fouith of the knowledge and encigy of that country^ she would 
prove from her remote situation, hei liches and her vast population, 
ekber useful and profitable as a willing piovince, an ally of the British 
Empire, or troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy. 

In common with those who seem partial to the British rule from 
the expectation of future benefits, arising out of the corrnection, I 
necessarily feel extremley grieved in often witnessing Acts and Re- 
gulations passed by Goxernment without consulting or seeming to 
understaiKb the feelings of its Indiarr subjects and without considering 
that this people have had for more than half a centrrry the advantage 
of being ruled by and associated with an enlighterred nation, advocates 
of liberty and promoters of knowledge. 


{Published by Prof. Siiuili Kumar Chatterjec in Prabasi, Kariich, 

13.39 S .) 

Letter to Mrs. S. C. Belnos. 

48, Bedford .Sqitare, 
Mar eh ^th, 1832. 

M.\D,\W, 

I have with great pleasure looked over your drawings, and read 
your descriptions of them, and I now have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that they are true representations of nature, so much so, that they 
have served to bring to rrry recollection the real scenes alluded to of 
that unhappy country. . 
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The drawings are so expressive of themselves, that the des- 
criptions however excellent, are scarcely necessary to any one acquain- 
ted with India. 

I have retained the copy handed over to me, and wishing you 
every success in your present undertaking. 

I remain 
Madam, 

Your most obedient serv^ant, 

Mr.s. Bernos. Rammohxtn Roy. 


{Collected by Siv Narayana Se'ii). 


Letter to Rt. Hon. Charles Williams Wynn. 

Rajah Rammohun Roy presents his comx)liments to the Right 
Honourable Charles Williams Wynn and finding by the interview in 
the House of Lords on Friday evening that he is not out of Mr. Wynn’s 
remembrance, R. R. begs leave to revert to a remark made by Mr. 
Wynn at the Dinner of the Royal Asiatic vSociety last year, at which 
R. R. had first the honour of meeting him — namely^ — that of “R. R. 
being as much a British subject as any gentleman j)re.sent” ; or words 
to that effect. 

Fronithehigh opinion R. R. entertainsof Mr. Wynn’s constitutional 
bearing he feels a wish to know from him, confidentially, whether in 
Mr. Wynn’s ojxinion R. R. is eligible to sit in Parliament. He begs to 
add that it is not from any ambition to assume so arduous an office 
but from a desire to pave the way for his countrymen, for which object 
R. R. might, for a few months, xtndertake the task. R. R. therefore 
hopes that Mr. Wynn will excuse this freedom ; and shorrld he feel 
hitaself perfectly at liberty to express an ojnnion on the subject he 
will confer on R. R. a high obligation. 

48, Bedford Square, 
.April j 6 th, 1832. 


48, Bedford Square, 

■ April 19, 1832. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg you will accept my warm acknowledgments for your 
obliging compliance with the request conveyed in my late communication. 
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I will seriously reflect on the purport of your letter and shall not fail 
to comtnunicate the result, if I can come to any determination on the 
subject. 

As you feel a lively interest in the welfare of India, 1 beg to 
present you with the accompanying copy’ of a small publication on the 
present Judicial and Revenue sy’stem with ; brief History’ of the 
country and an appendix, of which I be^ y’onr acceptance. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant. 
Rammohttn Roy 


{Collected by Mi'. J. K. M ajtiindar). 
Letter to the Governor-Ceneral. 


Sm, 

I beg leave to send y’ou the accompanying address and shall feel 
obliged if y’’ou will have the goodness to lay it before the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council. 

I have etc. 

Calcutta, Rammohun Roy. 

The jjth December, 1823. 


To 

His Kxcellency’ the Right Hon’ble William Pitt 

Lord Amherst. 

My lyORD, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon 
the notice of Government the sentiments they entertain on any public 
measure, there are circumstances when silence would be carrying this 
respectful feeling to culpable excess. The present Rulers of India, 
coming from a distance of many thousand miles to govern a people 
whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas are almost 
entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become so intimately 
acquainted with their real circumstances, as the natives of the country 
are themselves. We would therefore be guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty to ourselves, and afford our Rulers just ground of complaint 
at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of importance like the present 

14 
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to supply them with such accurate information as might enable them 
to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, 
and thus second by our local knowledge and experience their declared 
benevolent intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new vSangscrit School in Calcutta evinces 
the laudable desire of Government to improve the Natives of India by 
Education, a blessing for which they must ever be grateful ; and every 
well wisher of the human race must be desirous that the effoits made 
to promote it should be guided by the most enlightened principles, so 
that the stieam of intelligence may flow into the most useful channels. 

When this Seminary of learning was proposed, we understood 
that the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of 
money to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian Subjects. 
We were filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out 
in employing European Gentlemen of talents and education to instruct 
the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistr}^ 
Anatomy and other useful Sciences, which the Nations of P'urope have 
carried to a degree of perfection that has raise d them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with plea.sing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were 
filled with mingled feeling of delight and gratitude ; we alrcadr' offered 
up thanks to Providence for iirspiring the most generous and en- 
lightened of the Nations of the West with the glorious aml)itions of 
planting in Asia the Arts and Sciences of modern Europe. 

We now find that the Government are establishing a Sangserit 
school under Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is already 
current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which 
existed in P.urope before the time of Lord Becon) can only be expected 
to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practicable use to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand years 
ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since produced b}' 
speculative men, .such as is already commonly taught in all parts of 
India. 

The Sangserit language, so difficult that almost a life time is 
necessary for its perfect acquisition, is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge; and the learning 
concealed under this almost impervious veil is far from sufficient to 
reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought necessary 
to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of the valuable 
information it contains, this might be much more easily accomplished 
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by other means than the establishment of a new vSangscrit College ; 
for there have been always and are now numerous professors of Sang- 
scrit in the different parts of the country- engaged in teaching this 
language as well as the other branches of literature, which are to be 
the object of new vSeminary. Therefore their more diligent cuUivalion, 
if desirable, would be effectually promoted 1.> i.olding out premiums 
and granting certain allowances to those most eminent Professors, 
who have already undertaken on their own account to teach them and 
w'ould by such rewards be stimulated to still greater exertions. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction 
of the Natives of India was intended by the Government in England, 
for the improvement of its Indian subjects. I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now 
adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the object proposed ; 
since no irn])rovement can be expected from inducing 5'oung men to 
consume a dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives in 
acquiring the niceties of the Byakurun or vSangscrit Grammar. For 
instance, in learning to discuss such points as the following : Khad 
signifying to eat, Khaduti, he or she or it eats. Query, whether does 
the word Khaduti taken as a whole, convey the meaning he, she, or it 
cats or are sei)arate parts of this meaning conveyed by distinct portions 
of the word ? As if in the English language it were asked, how much 
meaniug is there in the eat, how much in the S? and is the whole meaning 
of the word conveyed by those two portions of it distinctly, or by them 
taken jointh- ? 

Neither can such improvement arise from such speculations as the 
following, which are the themes suggested by the Vedant : In what 
manner is the soul absorbed into the deity? What relation does it bear to 
the div ine essence? Nor will youths fitted to Ire better members of society 
by the Vedantic doctrines wdiich teach them to believe that all visible 
things hav^c no real existence; that as father, brother, etc. have no actual 
entirety , they consequently deserve no real affection and therefore the 
sooner we escape fiom them and leave the world the better— Again 
no es.seritial benefit can be derived by the student of the Meemangsa 
from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat sinless on pro- 
nouncing certain passages of the Veds, and what is the real nature and 
operative influence of passages cf Ved etc. 

Again the student of Nyay a Shastra c annot he said to have improved 
his mind after he has learned it ito how many ideal classes the objects 
in tin Universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul bears 
to the body, the body to the soul, the eye to the ear etc. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of en* 
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couraging such iumgiiiaa^ learning as above characterised, I beg your 
I/ordship will be pleased to comj)are the state of Science and literature 
in Europe before the time of I/)rd Bacon with the progress of knowledge 
make since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of 
real knowledge the Baconian j)hilosophy would not have been alloAAed 
to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was the best calculated 
to i)erpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the Sangscrit system 
of education would be l^est calculated to keep this country in darkness 
if such had been the policy of the British l^egislature. But as the im- 
provement of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry 
and anatomy with other useful sciences which may be accomplished 
with the sum proposed by employing a few gentlemen of talents and 
learning educated in Europe, and providing a college furnished with 
the necessary books, instruments and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Eoidshix) I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn dut\' which I owe to my countrymen and also 
to that enlightened Sovereign and I/Cgislature which have extended 
their benevolent cares to this distant land actuated b>‘ a desire to 
improve its inhabitants and I therefore humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty 1 have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to yonr 
Lordshp. 

Calcutta, I have etc. 

The JJih December, 1823. Rammoiiun Roy. 


To 


{('{dleclcd by Sj, Brojcndrunaih Bcinerjce). 
Letter to Lord Minto. 


The Right Honourable Lord Minto, Governor-General, etc., etc. 
The humble petition of Ram Mohun Roy. 


Most humbly sheweth : 

That your petitioner, in common with all the native subjects of 
the British Government, looks up to your Lordsliip as the guardian 
of the just rights and dignities of that class of your subjects against all 
acts which have a tendency either directly or indirectly to invade those 
rights and dignities, and your petitioner more especially appeals to your 
Lordship as, from the nat.ure of the treatment, however degrading, which 
lie has experienced and from the nature of the existing circumstances 
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with reference to the rank and destination of the gentlemaii from whom 
it proceeded, your petitioner is precluded from any other means of obtain- 
ing redress. 

Confiding therefore in the impartial justice of the British Govern- 
ment and in the acknowledged wisdom which governs and directs all its 
measures in the just spirit of an enlarged and : policy, your petitioner 
proceeds with diftidency and humilily lo lay before 3'our hordship, the 
following circumstances of severe degradation and injury, which he has 
experienced at the hands of Sir Frederick Hamilton. 

On the 1st of Junuary last, 3^our i^etitioner arrived at the (thaut of 
the river of Bhaugulpur, and hired a house in that town. Proceeding to 
that house at about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 30111 petitioner passed 
in his palanquin through a road on the left side of which Sir P'rederick 
Hamilton was standing among some bricks. The door of the palan- 
quin being shut to exclude the dust of the road, 3'our petitioner did not 
see that gentleman nor did the peon who iweceded the palanquin, apprize 
3"our petitioner of the circumstance, he not knowing the gentleman, 
much less supiiosing that, that gentleman (who was standing alone among 
the bricks), was the Collector of the district. As 3^0111 petitioner was 
passing, Sir Frederick Hamilton reiieatedly called out to him to get out 
of his palanquin, and that with an epithet of abuse too gross to admit of 
being stated here without a departure from the respect due to 3'our 
Lordshij). One of the servants of your petitioner wdio followed in 
the retinue, exj)lained to Sir I'rederick Hamilton, that 3'our petitioner 
had not observed him in passsing b3’' ; nevertheless that gentleman 
still continued to use the same offensive language, and when the 
palanquin had proceeded to the distance of about 300 3^ards from the 
si3ot where Sir Frederick Hamilton had stood, that gentleman over- 
took it on horseback. Your ijetitioner then for the first time under- 
stood that the gentleman who was riding alongside of Iris palanquin, 
was the collector of the district, and that he was required a form of 
external respect, which, to whatever extent it might have been en- 
forced under the Mogul Government, 3-0111' petitioner had conceived 
from daily observation, to have fallen under the milder, more en- 
lightened and more liberal policy of the British Government, into 
entire disuse and disesteem. Your petitioner then, far from wishing 
to withhold any manifestation of the respect due to the public officers 
of a Government wliich he held in the highest veneration, and not 
withstanding the novelty of the form in which that respect w^as re- 
quired to be testified, alighted from his ])a]anquin, and saluted Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, apolozing to him for the omission of that act of 
public respect on the grounds that in point of fact, 5’'our petitioner 
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did not see liim before, on account of the doors of his palanquin being 
nearly closed. Your petitioner stated however at the same time that 
even if the doors had been open, your petitioner would not have known 
him, nor would have supposed him to be the Collector of the district. 
Upon this, vSir Frederick asked your petitioner how the servant of the 
latter came to explain to him already, with your petitioner’s salam, 
the reason of your petitioner’s not having alighted from his ])alanquin. 
Your petitioner’s servants stated in reply to the observations of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton that, he had not been desired by your petitioner 
had gone on and knowing that the doors of the palanquin were almost 
shut, he had explained the circumstance to Sir Frederick Hamilton in 
the hope of inducing that gentleman to discontinue his abusive language, 
but that he the servant had not expressed your petitioner s salam as he 
had no communication with your petitioner on the subject ; Sir 
I'rederick Hamilton then desired your petitioner to discharge the servant 
from his service and went away. In the course of that conversation, 
calctilated by concession and apology to pacify the temper of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, that gentleman still did not abstain from harsh 
and indecorous language. The intelligence of your petitioner’s having 
been thus disgraced has been spread over the town and your lyordshijj’s 
humane and enlightened mind will easily conceive, what must be the 
sensations of any native gentleman under a public indignity and 
disgrace, which as being inllicted by an Rnglish gentleman, and that 
gentleman an officer of Government, he is precluded from resenting, 
however strong the conviction of his own mind that such ill-treatment 
he unmerited, wanton and capricious. If natives, therefore, of 
caste and rank were to be subjected to treatment which must infallibly 
dishonour and degrade them, not only within the pale of their own 
religion and society, but also within the circle of Fhiglish vSocieties of 
high respectability into which they have the honour of being most 
liberally and affably admitted, they would Ire virtually condemned 
to close confinements within their house from the dread of being as- 
saulted in the streets with everj' species of ignominy and degradation. 
Your petitioner is aware that the spirit of the. British laws would not 
tolerate an act of arbitrary aggression, even against the lowest class of 
individuals, but much less would it continue an unjust degradation 
of x>ersons of respectability, whether that respectability be derived 
froci the society in which they move or from birth, fortune, or education ; 
that your petitioner has some pretensions to urge on this point, the 
following circumstances will shew : — 

Your petitioner’s grandfather was at various times, chief of 
different districts during the administration of His Highness the Naw'ab 
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Mohabut Jung, and your petitioner’s father for several years, rented 
a farm from Government the revenue of which was lakhs of rupees. 
The education which your petitioner has received, as well as the par- 
ticulars of his birth and parentage, will lie made knowm to your lyordship 
by a reference to the principal officers of the .Sudder Dewani Adawlats 
and the college of Fort William, and man;. the gentlemen in the 
service of the Hon’ble Compan^^ as well as other gentlemen of respect, 
ability and character. Your petitioner throwing himself, his character 
and the honour of his family on the impartial justice, liberality and 
feeling of your Lordship, entertains the most confident expectation 
that your Lordship will be pleased to afford to your petitioner every 
just degree of satisfaction for the injury wiiich his character has sus- 
tained, from the hasty and indecorous conduct of vSir I'rederick 
Hamilton, by taking such notice of that conduct, as it may appear 
to your I/ordship to merit. 

And 3^our jretitioner in duty bound shall ever pray. 
izth April , i8oq. 


Letter to Rev. Thomas Belsham. 

Dear .Sik, 

As Mr. Roberts, wffio is about to leave India for England, has kindly 
offered to take charge of any letter or parcel that I might wish to send 
to Europe, I embrace this opportunity of expressing the gratitude I 
have felt for your kind notice of me, and of rendering you my sincere 
thanks for the encouraging letter which I had the honour of receiving 
from you a few months ago. I at the same time should consider myself 
guilty of ingratitude if I neglect to offer you my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the numerous essential benefits I have derived from that most 
valuable prodirction your “Improved Version”, it is unquestionably 
the best of all the versions that have hitherto appeared in English,, 
and it is read before the Unitarian Society in Calcutta at their times 
of Worship by its Minister the Rev. Mr. Adam whose abilities and 
acquirements joined with his piety, sincerity, zeal and diligence had 
rendered him a real honour to our community. Since my compiling and 
publishing the “Precepts of the New Testament” I have been under 
the necessity' of defending myself against the attacks of the Baptists and 
other Missionaries ; although it was my wish to avoid as much as possible 
any ground of disputation with so many worthy characters. These 
persons are not destitute of zeal, but appear in common with a great 
number of their fellow believers deficient in discretion ; for they 
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know or ought to know that the more they employ their ingenuity 
in support of the idea of a Triune God, the more they expose 
Christianity itself to the objections of the intelligent among both 
Hindoos and Mussalmans and the further they drive away from all 
attention to their doctrines such Christians as, besides having 
been so brought u]j, can think for themselves and have sincerity enough 
to preserve a correspondence between their sentiments and professions. 

From the annexed quotations No. i and 2 from missionary works 
lately j)ublished, >'ou will i)erccive that these gentlemen are obliged to 
make the confession that in religions discussions they have little or no 
chance of a firm stand against those Hindoos who have rejected Idolatry 
and wlioni they consider imbued with Socinian ])rinci])les. 

There is one circumstance which has for a. long time perplexed 
me, and I .still feel nn'self unable to understand. It is that a body of 
such honourable and learned men as is formed by the Dignitaries and 
Common Clerg>' of the Church of England should so uniforndy continue 
during their lic'cs to manifest their adherence to those 39 articles of 
Faith which they’ so solemnly subscribed to on tirst assuming the duties 
of their office, notwithstanding the fluctuations of opinion, to which 
their mind might naturalh' Ix^ supposed subject, from new argu- 
ments under perpetually changing ciicumstances continually presenting 
in the course of studies or communications with persons of a different 
mode of thinking. Were the doctrines contained in the articles alluded 
to, such self-evident truths as acquire only to be plainly stated in, order 
to secure immediate as^^jut from any person of plain understanding. I 
could comprehend the existence of such con\dcti(.)n of their truth, as no 
argument however subtle should be able to shake. But as it is noto- 
rious on the contrary' that many of the doctrines they contain are pres- 
cribed solely as articles of faith, deduced from authority' which it is 
impious to dispute, though avowedly' incomprehensible to human reason, 
it is to me the most surprising that arguments coming in aid of the under- 
standing and reconciling to reason the sacred authority deduced as 
they are from a variety of at least plausible sources should so very seldom 
seem to weight at all in the minds of any individual members of so 
numerous a body. It might be unfair to doubt their sincerity yet how 
else to account for such an uniformity of opinion amongst so many men 
studying those subjects during their whole lives, I must confess myself 
quite at a loss. 

If providence permit my visiting England one of the greatest 
pleasures I promise myself is the enjoyment and benefit of your company, 
I am glad to inform you that the Revd. Mr. Fox has been kind enough 
to send to Mr. Adam your excellent commentaries on the Epistles of 
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St. Paul, for wliicli we are all thankful. I am inclined to think those 
are the works of yours which 3’'ou intimated ^’’our intention to send me. 
With my sincere wishes that yon ma^^ enjoy liealth and happiness in your 
declining 3^ears, 

I remain with the sincerest esteem, 

You--; rnost obedienth", 
Rammottun Roy. 


P. S. Since the receipt of yoiir letter I have not seen Mr. Mills, 
I will execute 30ur commission when I meet him- R.M.R. 

1821. 


Leiier lo Sir Jrhn Bo^crirr^, 

Mv PEAR Sir, 

Having been jiriiicipally engaged in completing 1113' rmal appeal 
to the Christian public, 1 could not paA" due attention to m\" intended 
long memorial. I, however, made an attem])t to bring it to a con- 
clusion after I liad the pleasure of receiving 3'our note on Saturda3^ 
last week, but from the want of some additional Revenue documents 
under the Moghul Government which my native friends of the upper 
provinces have not 3^et furnished me with, as well as from a. diversion 
of attention, I am afraid, I shall not be able to prepare it before 3"our 
departure from India, as this will be mV first production in political 
affairs, I am, therefore, verA* anxious to have it as perfect and well 
authenticated as possilile, so that having estalilished it 01; a same founda- 
tion, no person can jusily ascribe it to a ])art3' feeling or discontent with 
Government. 

As lyord Hastings is going away veiy soon, I understood that some 
of my native friends are about to represent to him some of their imme- 
diate grievances in, a memorial ; of which I take the lificrtA" of sending 
A^ou a cop3'’ and I beg to be favoured with 3’‘our opinion respecting it. 

The report of the Duke of Wellington coming out as Governor- 
General has given 1113" great conceni. He knows, I l)elieve, how to preserx^’C 
military discipline and general subordination ; but I have great doubts 
as to his knowledge of civil affairs. India eiijoxs now profound tranquil- 
lit3’' and stands more in need of an able statesman than a great commander. 

I feel a strong wish to have the pleasure of 3" our company at least 
once before your departure for Europe and if your will have the goodness 
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to appoint a time convenient to you to spend an hour or two, you will 
confer a favour on 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

September 15, 1822. Rammohun Roy. 

P. S. I hope you will not at present mention to any one the pur- 
port of the memorial, which is not yet presented to L. H. 


Letter to William Ward, of Medford. 

My dear Sir, 

As the ship George the last ship of the season is sailing for Boston, 
I take this opportunity of bringing myself to your recollection. Some 
of your philanthropic countrymen have favoured me by cap ; Keard 
with their communications and with some veiy- acceptable works a 
correspondence which has afforded me greater satisfaction than a great 
favour coming from an absolute Monarch I have no langirage to ex- 
press the joy I feel at the idea that an able and enlightened people have 
conscientiously engaged in rooting out the remaining Romish cor- 
ruptions from the religion of Christ. I therefore may sincerely that 
their success may be greater than or equal to that of Luther and others 
whose zeal and devotion to the cause of truth enabled them to free this 
pure religion from a great portion of heathenism and papish absurdities. 

We have not yet been able to build a Chapel on account of the 
high price of the ground which has at present risen to three times the 
former value of land in Calcutta. 

I hope you have been perfectly well and gratified by the society 
of your friends and relations in your native country. 

The Rev. Mr. Adam may perhaps have written you all the local 
news I therefore conclude this with my best wishes for your health, 
happiness and success and remain with regard and esteem 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

Calcutta, 

February $th, 1824. 

W. Ward Esq. (Jun). 

Boston, 

United States, 

By favour of 
Cap : Endecott, 
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Leller to Chief Secretary to Government dated February 23, 1829. 

As the subject of the enclosed packet concerns the conduct of the 
local Government, I am commanded by His Majesty Abu-nasar Muin-ud- 
din Muhammad Akbar Badshah to submit its contents to you for the 
information of the Right Hon'ble the (b>veriior-General in Council, 
that his Ivordship may be prepared to meet its statements and com- 
plaints as may be deemed expedient. 

The original letter to His Britannic Maje^sty has been already for- 
warded to Kngland and I am preparing at the request of His Majesty to 
proceed thither with a duplicate. 


Leller to Chief Secretary dated Ocioher 26, 1829. 

1 beg leave to ac(|uaint you that entirely relying on the assurance 
conveyed in an address from Mr. vSecretary vStirling His Majesty Abu nasar 
Muin-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah had requested the President 
at Delhi to furnish him with copies of certain official paj)ers ; but that 
to his great surprize His Majesty was informed that the Resident could 
not comply with the request, I now beg to be permitted to enclose a 
copy of the address alluded to with a translation in the hope that you may 
be pleased to lay them before the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 
ill Council and to obtain an order from His Lordship directing the 
Resident to grant the copies required. 

My approaching departure for Kngland on His Majesty’s business 
will make the early accordance of this favour a particular enhancement 
of its value. 


LeUer to Governor-General dated January 8, 1830. 

I beg leave to submit to your Lordship that some months ago I was 
informed by His Majesty Abu-nasar Muin-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
Badshah that His Majesty had apprized your Lordship of my appointmpit 
as his Elichi (envoy) to the Court of Great Britain, and of his having 
been pleased to inve.st me as His Majesty’s servant with the title of 
Rajah in consideration of the respectability attached to that situation, 
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etc. Not being luixiou.s for titular tlisliiiclion, I have hitherto refrained 
from availing myself of the liononr conferred on me by His Majesty. 

His Majesty, lio\\'eYer, being of oj)inion that it is essentially nece- 
•ssary for the dignit\ of his Royal House, that I, as the representative 
thereof to the ino.st ])o\\erful Monarch in luirope, and Agent for the 
settlement of Mis Majesty 's affairs with the Hon’ble 1 ‘iast India Compaiu', 
should l)e in\ e.sled w ith the title above-mentioned, has graciously forwar- 
ded to me a seal ellgra^•ed for the pur])ose at Delhi. I, therefore, take 
the libcrt\' of laying the subject before your Dord.shi]), hojhng that > ()u 
will be pleased to sanction my adoption of such title accordingly. This 
measure' will 1 believe, lie found to be con.sistent with former usage as 
established by a resolution of (_'iO\eriunent on the subject in 1827 
when at the recommendation of the then Resident Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in his report of 2(:)th June of that \ ear, His Maje^sty’s power of conferring 
honorary titles on his own serwints was fulh' recognised. 


Letter to A. Stirling, Secretary to Governinenl in the PolHical Department, 

dated March 7, 1830. 

it having been brought to my notice by a friend that the John 
Ball newspaper of the 25th ultimo has amongst a tissue of other false- 
hoods and misrepresentations connected my name with the charge 
of having obtained certain papers by bribe]y^ I think it but due to 
myself as well as to the individual in the employment of Government 
who may be supirosed implicated in such a charge, to deny the allegations. 

All the papers alluded to were sent to me from His Majesty the 
King of Dellii — many of them he must have had in his own possession 
as having been publicly addressed his predecessors or himself, and 
others may have been procured by private favoirr from functionaries 
who were above the reach of bribery. But however this may be, I beg 
distinctly to repeat my assertion that as far as I am either directly or 
indirectly concerned, the charge of bribery is absolutely false and 
unfounded. 

I beg leave to submit for your satisfaction a letter of old date 
from His Majesty which will confirm what I have now stated. The 
handwriting you will readly recognize as that of the Munshi usually 
employed by him, so as to leave on your mind no doubt of its 
authenticity. 
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Leller lo (lOvenior-Gerieral, writlen perhaps in Scplemher, 1H30. 

l*'rom the kindness J have so often experienced from your 
lyordship, 1 trust to be pardoned for iny present intrusion in a matter 
solely concerning myself, Imt in which your I.ordsliip’s condescension 
has induced me to persuade m>self that ,uc i)leased to take some 
interest. 

Having at length surmounted all the obstacles of a domestic 
nature that have hitherto ojrposed my long ' cherished intention of 
visiting England, I am now resolved to proceed to that land of liberty 
by one of the vessels that will sail in November and from a due regard 
to the purjjort of the kite Mr. Secretary Stirling’s letter of 15th 
January last and otlier considerations, 1 have determined not to ap- 
pear there as the h',n\'o\- of ITis .Majesty Akbar the second, but as a 
private individual. 

I am satisfied that in thus di\'esting niA sclf of all inrblic character, 
my zealous services in Irehalf of His Majesty need not be abated. I 
er^en trust that their chance of success may be improved by being 
thus exempted from all jealousy of a political nature to which they 
might by his rnisajrirrehensiou be sulrjccted. 

As public report has lixed an early day in October for your 
Lordshijr’s departure to examine personally into the condition of the 
inhabitants of the upper Provinces, I take the present occasion as the 
last that may offer in this country for the ex].)ression of my sincere 
wishes for your I.ordship’s success in all cour philanthropic designs 
for the irnproy'emeut and benelit of my countrynien. I need not add 
that any commands for England yvith which your Lordship may honour 
me shall receive from me the most resjrectful attention, and 1 beg to 
subscribe myself your Lordship’s most humble and grateful servant. 


Translation of a letter to the Prince, Delhi Heir Apparent, dated 

November 10, 1830. 

My representation is that in obedience to the orders of His 
Majesty, having attentively perused the treaty between the Hon’ble 
Company and his late father with other papers relating thereto, I found 
His Majesty’s right to the revenue of the territories West of the Jutmia 
amounting to upwards of 30 lakhs of Rupees clearly and incontestably 
established by' tho.se documents, notwithstanding which the Hon’ble 
Company pay him onh' 12 lakhs. 
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As His Majesty after experienciug the frustration of his hopes 
from the Hon’ble Company in Calcutta was pleased to appeal his case 
to His Majesty the King of England and condescended to require my 
services, as one of the humblest of the subjects of Iiis Britannic Majesty, 
and being impressed with the justice and dignity of the British nation 
and living as I fearlessly do under the protecting inlluence of the 
British laws of justice, among the liigh and the low' and in the hope of 
pleasing the great Creator and meeting the wishes of His Majesty, as 
well as from my own feelings of commisseration for the indigent con- 
dition of the illustrious House of Timur, 1 accepted the service to the 
end that the rightful might obtain justice and that this august family 
might live in contentment in the enjoyment of an increased income. 
I accordingly prepared an address in Persian to His Britannic Majesty, 
which, with a translation thereof, I submitted to His Majesty (at Delhi) 
and which being approved of, I was ordered to forward it to its destina- 
tion, and to remit no endeavour in my power tow’ards obtaining justice 
for tlie Royal family. I have however since learned that y^our Highness 
has written a letter to His Bordship, wdierein, instead of favourable 
mention, ill report has been made of, and artilice attributed to me. 
If your Highness had reflected but for a moment you would not have 
acted thus. The honourable of all castes jjractise not artifices even 
for their own benefit, much less will they commit such an act of baseness 
for the good of others. I swear by the one and true God, that respect 
alone for your Royal house prevented my working a suitable com- 
munication to the Government, at the same time, allow me to conclude 
this representation with the following observ'ation. Those who do 
not comprehend their own good or evil, cannot comprehend the good 
or evil of others. 

May your prosi)erity increase. 


Letter To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India 

Company. 

I have the honour to acquaint you that one of the principal 
objects of my visiting England is to lay before the British authorities, 
if found necessary, a representation with which I am charged from 
His Majesty, the King of Delhi, and more especially a letter from His 
Majesty to the King, of England, which letter it will be my duty to 
take an early opportunity of iiresenting in the event of the appeal 
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which I am induced in the first instance to make to the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors not being attended with success. 

I would beg to state on the present occasion that I possess full 
and unlimited powers from His Majesty to negotiate and agree to a 
final settlement of what the king considers to be his fair and equitable 
claims on the Hon’ble East India Compa^ j . The circumstances 
connected with the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed for greater 
facility of perusal and reference, a copy of which I now beg to submit 
herewith, and 1 may add that with the exception of one copy that I 
have placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Hon’ble Court, and 
another submitted to my confidential friend, Mr. Brown Roberts, 
no other copy to the best of my belief, has gone out of my possession. 

I mention this fact because I am anxious to bring the whole 
matter quietly and unostentatiously before the Hon’ble Court of Directors, 
with confident expectation that they will early take the whole of His 
Majesty’s case into consideration, and at once do His Majesty that 
justice to which His Majesty considers himself fairly entitled. 

The whole revenues of the Crownlands which, under the agree- 
ment of 1H05, the King deemed expressly conceded to him, have not 
only in a great part withheld, but in fact denied. His Majesty’s 
allowances have been limited far below what was expressly guaranteed 
by the Treaty sanctioned by the Hon’ble Court of Directors and the 
Britisli Parliament ; and it is impossible His Majesty can find means 
out of the limited income fixed for him to .support that moderate scale 
of dignity which is due to the representative of the pow-erless, but 
nevertheless illustrious House of Tainiur and to maintain the numerous 
members of the different branches of that House. 

As from the printed statement you wall perceive that this claim 
regarding His Majesty’s stipend was brought before and decided 
upon by Lord Amherst's Government, the present local Government 
of India could not reverse the decision passed by their predecessors. 

It is my duty therefore to press irpon the immediate attention 
of the Ilon’ble Court the extreme anxiety which I feel faithfully to 
execute the trust reposed in me by His Majesty. 

I am prepared to satisfy them that the ample powers which I 
possess are sufficient to Irring the matter to a final conclusion. I am 
confident from the well-known character of the Hon’ble Court that they 
will not withhold their ganction from what shall, upon a full and deli- 
berate consideration of the whole of the circumstances, appear to be just, 
reasonable and equitable towards His Majesty the King of Delhi, 


Jtme 25, 1831. 
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Leller lo the Chairmcm and Deputy Chairman, East India Company. 


In continuation of luV former address, I beg leave to request your 
attention to the following circumstances in order to show that after 
the decision of the Bengal Government, His Majesty the King of Delhi 
had no course left but that of deputing an Agent on his behalf to bring 
his claims to the notice of the authorities in England. 

I beg in the first ])lace to bring to j'our notice the Minute of the 
Government of J,ord Minto dated 17th June, i8oq, showing that on 
being informed that the revenue of the Crownlands had considerably 
increased. His Majesty liad applied to the Government for an increase 
in the sti])en.d, and that the local Government did make a trifling in- 
crease. stating however at the same time that ‘it is not therefore to be 
suppo.sed that His IMajesty will be entirely satisfied with the extent 
of augmentation now proposed.' Secondly I beg to quote Mr. Ross, 
Agent of the Governor-General at Delhi, who states in his official letter 
dated 25th February, 1823, that ‘During the time 1 was at Delhi the 
King repeatedly intimated to me his desire that 1 would take into 
consideration the subject of the royal stipends, giving me to under- 
stand that be exjiected an augmentation of them pro])ortionate to the 
increased revenue of the territory which was assigned in 1803 for the 
support of the royal household.’ Thirdly I shall onh' add that His 
Majesty appealed to Ford Amherst himself when Governor-General 
of India, on his \-isit to Delhi, whose Government finally passed a 
decision against His Majesty’s claims in 1827-28, as shown by the 
Despatch from the Government of Bengal to the address of the Hon’ble 
Court of Directors dated 3rd Feliruary 1828. Therefore nothing re- 
mained for His Majesty after this but an ajqieal to the authorities in 
England. 

I further beg leave to request 3'our attention to the following 
extract of a Despatch from the local GoA'ernment of Bengal to the address 
of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, dated 22nd May 1829, which shows 
that the local Government had ascertained in the most effectual manner 
the fact of my being accredited Agent of His Majesty the King of Delhi 
to conduct his affairs in Eaigland. It is as follows ‘ We have the honour 
to submit for your information copy of a letter and enclosure from 
Rammohun Roy, a native inhalntant of Calcutta of distinguished literary 
repute, announcing his intention of proceeding to England in the capacity 
of Agent to the King of Delhi, and as the hearer of a letter from His 
Majesty to the Sovereign complaining of the violation by the Hon’ble 
Company of their engagements with the late Shah Alam. On receipt 
of this communication, we directed the Resident at Delhi to intimate 
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to His Majesty the surprise with which we had perused it, and more 
especially our astonishment at the unmeasured and unfounded accusation 
which it advances against the Hon’ble Company of having violated its 
engagements with the royal family. We further desired Sir Edward 
Colebrooke to ascertain from the King whether he acknowledged 
Rammohun Roy as his Agent. Your Hon ble Court will find in the 
Resident’s reply, a copy of which is submitted, both the King of Delhi’s 
distinct recognition of Rammohun Roy as his Agent, and his ex- 
planation of the grounds on which he has thought proper to adopt the 
extraordinary procedure of departing that individual to England’. 

I beg to appeal to your own judgment whether any measure 
could have been employed more explicitly and emphatically to 
authenticate the fact that I am deputed by His Majesty the King of 
Delhi, as his Agent, to appeal to and treat with the authorities in 
England for the fulfilment of the agreement entered into with him 
by the British Government’. 

I beg leave also to quote here the resolution of the Government 
of Bengal in the qth article of the King’s additional requests in 1827, 
which is as follows : — ‘The British Government does not recognise 
the right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary distinctions on any 
hit the Royal servants.’ 

The facts stated in the preceding paragraphs require no additional 
corroboration, and I have therefore only further to beg your attention 
to the records of your Hon’ble Court. 

September 6 , 1831. 


Letter to the Right Han’hh CharUs Grant etc., etc., 48 Bedford Square, 

ixth October, 1831. 

I have been informed that the Court of Directors, after more than 
a month’s consideration on the King of Delhi’s claims, have, instead 
of communicating the result to me, as you expected, referred back the 
papers to your Board. 

They are vilhng, it appears, to make an increase in the King’s 
income but wish to do so by a recommendation to the local authorities 
— ^that it may be granted as a matter of justice, other persons who may 
have suffered injustice from their servants, might be encouraged to 
come forward for redress. 

I beg to appeal to yourself whether you found me at all unreason- 
t6 
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able in this matter, whether I was not disposed to yield to your sugges- 
tions to obviate any further trouble. 

I addressed an appeal to His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
in behalf of fallen Royalty, and His Majesty’s Government being actuated 
by justice has listened to the appeal. Therefore, whatsoever is done 
as a matter of justice, by the express authority which has already pre- 
judged the case, will be satisfactory to me. 

Any just man feels desirous to be informed whether the powers 
entrusted to his servants, particularly those in a remote country, have 
been properly exercised, and to prove tliat when any injustice has been 
done by them he is anxious to afford redress — a course which is 
calculated to discourage future injustice. But with regard to the Court 
of Directors I am sorry to find that in my humble opinion the case is quite 
the reverse. In the meantime I am here so situated as to be responsible 
not only to the King of Delhi but to the whole body of my countiymien 
for my exertions in his behalf and for their welfare. 

In order to obviate the excuses of the Directors that the King 
of Delhi should have first referred the case to the local Government and 
that I was unaccredited, I wrote the accompanying letter to them, a 
copy of which I beg to submit to your consideration. 


Letter To Hyde Villiers, Esq., Secretary, Board of Control, 48 
Bedford Square, October 21s/, 1831. 

For further illustration of my statement that ‘‘the assignment of 
territory to His Majesty (the King of Delhi) was embodied at the time 
in the Regulations of the Government (in India) which stand in the 
place of Acts of Parliament in this country,” I have the pleasure to send 
you the accompanying of the Regulations of the local Government 
containing the articles referred to marked with pencil and beg your 
attention to them. 

If convenient, you will have the goodness to bring them to the 
notice of the Head of your Department and obhge. 

P. S. As to the quotation I beg to refer it on to page 3 of the 
Brief Statement consisting of 4 pages and to pages 9 and 10, Par. 5 and 6 
of the printed Pamphlet in the Subject. 

Reg. XI. 1804. Sec. 4. 

Reg. VI. 1805. Sec. 3. 

Reg. X. 1807. Sec. 1. 
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Lettef to Sir Charles Grant. 

As you wished me to send in the memorial I proposed, before 
evening today. I have expedited it accordingly and beg herewith 
to submit it to your consideration. 

I was and am still willing to yield to aiuicauie adjustment suggested 
by you. But finding the Court of Directors assuming so high a tone 
in defiance of justice, I feel bound to take my stand upon the full extent 
of the Kings claims which I trust you will perceive does not arise from 
any inconsistency on the part. 


My dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

November 4. 1831. Rammohun Roy. 


Letter to Sir Charles Grant. 

I beg your attention to the 9th article of the Resolutions of Lord 
Amherst’s Government on the additional requests of His Majesty the 
King of Delhi, a copy of which I herewith submit. 

If you tb inic the subject worthy of investigation, you might perhaps 
ascertain whether, when the right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary 
titles was disallowed, with a few exceptions, by the Government of 
Bengal, that Government received authority from the British Crown 
to exercise the peculiar Royal prerogative of bestowing such degrees 
of honour without any previous reference to His Britannic Majesty s 
Government. 

For my part, I must confess* that I never met with any Act of 
ParUament or other authority which delegates this Kingly function to the 
Company or its Servants, a subject on which I may offer some remarks 
when I have next the plea^re to set you. In the meantime 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
Rammohun Roy. 


November 7 , 1831 . 
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Letter to Jeremy Bentham, the original oj which is now in the possession 
of W ilfrid J. Bowling, grandson of Sir John Bowring. 

125, Regent Street, 
May 1st, 1831. 

DEAK AKD ItBSl’ECTED SlR, 

I was unable till tliis morning to read and answer your letter of 
the 26th ultimo. I return you my siucereSt thanks for your kind and 
candid advice wliich I mean to follow to the utmost of my power, 
during the present week. 1 am happy to say that 1 am already mudi 
better. I am grateful to my physicians for their successful attentions 
and to you for interrupting your valuable public labours to second 
their admonitions. Against such authority rebellion would be un- 
pardonable. 

I have the pleasure to send you herewith Col. Young’s letter ; 
also the four Papers which you kindly lent me to read. As soon as 
I am sufficiently recovered I shall not fail to benefit myseh by your 
society, I remain with gratitude and respect. 

Yours sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

Jeremy Bentham Ksq. 


Translation of leUer lo Garcin dc Tassy, wrillcn in Persian dated 

August I, 1831. 

Beakneo Monsiem (may whose fame and lustre mcrease more and 
more !) 

Your blessed letter has reached me ; it fills your servant with joy 
and honour. May the Omniirotent condescend to keep you in good health. 
I shall wait for the day of meeting iiyiccordance with the wish expressed 
in this letter. 

P'or more than three months, your servant is in Pingland. If God 
wishes, he shall soon have the honour to be present at Paris and through 
your introduction he wishes to see M. Chezy. 

Your humble servant is very grateful for the attentions you have 
promised him, and he wishes to thank you from the bottom of his heart. 
A longer letter nill exceed the bounds of politeness. 

Your grateful serv^ant, 
Rammohun. 
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Letter to T. Hyde Vitliers Esq., SccrcUiry to the India Board. 

vSm, 

India having providentially been placed under the care of the 
Board of Control, I feel necessarily induced to have recourse to that autho- 
rity when occasion requires. I, therefore, lu'] -. _ • 'U will excuse the intru- 
sion I make with the following lines. 

I am informed that for the purpose of visiting I'rance it is necessary 
to be, provided with a passport and that before granting it, the French 
Ambassador must be furnished with an account of the applicant. 

Such restrictions against foreigners are not observed even among 
the Nations of Asia (China excepted). However, their observance by 
France may perhaps be justified on the ground that she is surrounded 
by Governments entirely despotic on three sides and by nations kept 
down merely by the bayonet or by religious delusion. 

In the event of my applying to I’rince Talleyrand for a passport 
I beg to know whether I shall be justified in referring to you in your 
official ca^racity as to my character. All that I can say for myself is, 
that I am a traveller and that my heart is with the French people in 
their endeavours to support the cause of liberal principles. 

Sir Francis Burdett, at Mr. Byng’s, liberally and spontaneously 
offered to give me a letter of introduction to general Lafayette, but this 
will not, I think, serve my purpose on my first landing in France. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

LoNDOiN , V our most obedient servant, 

48, Bedford Sq., Rammohuk Roy. 

December 22nd, 1831. 


Letter to Hyde Vitliers, Esq., Secretary to Board of Commissioners for 

the Affairs of India. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to receive your letter of the 27th instant and 
I beg to offer my warm acknowledgments to the Board for their attention 
to my application of the 23rd of this month. 

I beg to be permitted to add that, as I intimated to the Board 
my intention of eventually applying to the French Ambassador resident 
in London for a passport for I''rance, I now deem it projier to submit 
to you for the information of the Board a copy of an intended com- 
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munication from me to the foreign Minister for France, the result of 
which I shall await before I apply to the French Ambassador. 

Unless I have the honour to hear from you that such an address 
would be irregular and unconstitutional, I shall forward it to a friend 
in Paris to be presented in due form. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Rammohun Roy. 

London. 

December 20th, 1831. 

(Endorsed). 

28th December, 1831. 

Rajah Rammohun Roy. 

Transg., copy of an intended communication to the I^oreigu 
Minister of France. 

Private note from Mr. Villiers to Rammohun Roy, January, 
4, 1832. 


To 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of I'rance, Paris. 


Sir, 

You may be surprised at receiving a letter from a Foreigner, the 
Native of a countiy' situated many thousand miles from France, and 
I assuredly would not now have trespassed on your attention, were 
I not induced by a sense of what I consider due to myself and by the 
respect I feel towards a country standing in the foremost rank of free 
and civilized nations. 

2nd. For twelve years past I have entertained a wish (as 
noticed, I think, in several French and English Periodicals) to visit 
a country so favoured by nature and so richly adorned by the cultivation 
of arts and sciences, and above all blessed by the possession of a free 
constitution. After surmounting many difficulties interposed by 
religious and national distinctions and other circumstances, I am at 
last opposite your coast, where, however ,- 1 am informed that I must 
not place my foot on your territory unless I previously solicit and 
obtain an express permission for my entrance from the Ambassador 
or Minister of France in England. 

3rd. Such a regulation is quite unknown even among the 
Nations of Asia (though extremely hostile to each other from religious 
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prejudices and political dissensions), with the exception of China, a 
country noted for its extreme jealousy of foreigners and apprehensions 
of the introduction of new customs and ideas. I am, therefore, quite 
at a loss to conceive how it should exist among a people so famed as 
the French are for courtesy and liberality in all other matters. 

4th. It is now generally admitterl tluii not religion only but 
unbiassed common sense as well as the accurate deductions of scientific 
research lead to the conclusion that all mankind are one great family 
of which numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. 
Hence enlightened men in all countries must feel a wish to encourage 
and facilitate human intercourse in every manner by removing as far 
as possible all impediments to it in order to promote the reciprocal 
advantage and enjoyment of the whole human race. 

5th. It may perhaps be urged that during the existence of war 
and hostile feelings between any tw'o nations (arising probably from 
their not understanding their real interests), policy requires of them 
to adopt these precautions against each other. This, however, only 
applies to a state of warfare. If France, therefore, w'ere at W'ar with 
surrounding nations or regarded their ijeople as dangerous, the 
motive for such an extraordinary precaution must have been 
conceived. 

6th. But as a general peace has existed in Europe for many 
years, and there is more particularly so harmonious an understanding 
between the people of France and England and even between their 
present Governments, I am utterly at a loss to discover the cause of a 
regulation which manifests, to say the least, a want of cordiahty and 
confidence on the part of France. 

7th. Facu during peace the following excuses might perhaps 
be offered for the continuance of such restrictions, though in my humble 
opinion they cannot stand a fair examination. 

First : If it be said that persons of bad character should not be 
allowed to enter France ; still it might, I presume, be answered that 
the granting of passports by the French Ambassador here is not usually 
founded on certificates of character or invesitigation into the conduct 
of individuals. Therefore, it does not provide a remedy or that 
supposed evil. 

Secondly : If it be intended to prevent felons escaping from 
justice : this case seems well-provided for by the treaties betw^een 
different nations for the surrender of all criminals. 

Thirdly : If it be meant to obstruct the flight of debtors from 
their creditors : in this respect likewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrud^ laws themselves after a short imprisonment set the debtor 
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free even in his own country ; therefore, voluntary exile from his own 
country would be, I conceive, a greater punishment. 

Fourtlily : If it be intended to apply to political matters, it is 
in the first place not applicable to my case. But on general grounds 
I beg to obser\'e that it appears to me, the ends of constitutional 
Government might be better attained by submitting every matter of 
political difference between two countries to a Congress composed of 
an equal number from the Parliament of each ; the decision of the 
majority to be acquiesced in by both nations and the Chairman to be 
chosen by each Nation alternately, for one year, and the place of 
meeting to be one year within the limits of one country and next 
within those of the other ; such as at Dover and Calais for England 
and P'rance. 

8th. By such a Congress all matters of difference, whether 
political or commercial, affecting the Natives of any two civilized 
countries with constitutional Governments, might be settled amicably 
and justly to the satisfaction of both and profound peace and friendly 
feelings might be j^reserx'ed between them from generation to generation. 

qth. I do not dwell on the inconvenience which the system of 
passports imposes in urgent matters of business and in cases of domestic 
affliction. But I may be permitted to observe that the mere cir- 
cumstance of applying for passport seems a tacit admission that the 
character of the applicant stands in need of such a certificate or testi- 
monial before he can be permitted to ]>ass unquestioned. Therefore, 
any one may feel some delicacy in exj^osing himself to the possibility 
of refitsal wliich would lead to an inference unfavovrrable to his character 
as a peaceable citizen. 

My desire, however, to visit that country is so great that I shall 
conform to such conditions as are imposed on me, if the French 
Government, after taking the subject into consideration, judge it 
proper and expedient to continue restrictions contrived for a different 
state of things, but to which they may have become reconciled by long 
habit ; as I should be sorry to set up my opinion against that of the 
present enlightened Government of France. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Rammohun Roy. 
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Letter to the Court of Directors. 

In answer to your Secretary’s letter of the 27th ultimo I beg 
leave to state that in consequence of the suspense of payment by the 
House of Messrs. Rickards Mackintosh & Co., my Agents in l,ondon, 
and the failure cf Messrs. Mackintosh & Co. in Calcutta, who were 
my Agents as well in general precuniaiy transactions as in receiving 
my rents and managing my landed property, I found myself rather 
embarras ed and on the 8th of May last took the liberty of addressing 
you for a loan of money to enable me to proceed to India to manage 
my affairs there in person. 

Being requested by you on the i6th of that month to state the 
sum I then needed and to name the security, I had the honour to state 
to you on the day following that two or three thousand pounds could 
answer the purpose and that I had the reason to hope that some of 
the Proprietors of East India Stock would stand security for the same. 
But from your Secretary’s letter of the 27th ultimo I perceive that my 
reply was not sufficiently explicit in consequence of my having omitted 
to mention the sum precisely and the name of the security I intended 
to offer. 

Since my last letter to your Secretary, dated the 24th of June, 
I learnt from India that the members of the House of Messrs. Mackintosh 
& Co., were permitted to establish a Mercantile House, designated 
Messrs. Calder & Co., and the state of my affairs there would not, 
consequently, receive in all probability, any serious injury from the 
want of Agency, though I could not expect a speedy supply from that 
quarter. 

To relieve myself from the present want, I, as a Native of India, 
naturally first look up to you in difficulty and feel less reluctance in 
applying to you than to others. Should you think it proper to afford 
me your assistance with a loan of £2,000, on my personal security, I 
sViqll gratefully repay the sum either within a year in this covmtry or 
within three years in India from the day of the receipt of it. 

London, 

July 23, 1883. 
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PETITION TO GOVERNMENT AGAINST REGULATION 
in OF 1828 FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
LAKHERAJ LANDS* 


To THE Right Honourabee Lord Wieeiam Cavendish Bentinck, 
Governor-Generae in Councie, &c., &c., &c. 


The hiimblo petition of the undermentioned inhabitante of Bengal, Behar, and 

Orissa, shewoth : 

That, placed as your petitioners are, under the sole protection of 
British rule, they confidently feel justified when oppressed, in claiming 
justice and paternal care from that power, and approaching for redress 
the footstool of your Lordship, the local representative of their 
sovereign, and the immediate guardian of the safety and security of 
their lives and property. With this strong impression, your petitioners 
most humbly appeal to your lyordship in Council against the operation 
of Regulation III of 1828, recently passed by Government, which 
appears to your petitioners unprecedented in severity and un- 
parallelled in oppression. 

That your petitioners, in the first instance, entreat your 
Lordship’s permission to bring to your notice the preamble of 
Regulations XIX of 1793, containing the solemn assurances of justice 
couched in the following terms : The Governor- General in Council 
‘has further resolved that the claims of the public on their lands, 
(provided they, the holders of such lands, as are exempted from the 
payment of public revenue, register the grants as required in the 
Regulation) shall be tried in the courts of judicature, that no such 
exempted lands may be subjected to the payment of revenue until the 
titles of the proprietor shall have been adjudged invalid by a final 
judicial decree.’ Your petitioners trust, after a reference to the lan- 
guage above quoted, your Lordship will not consider their hopes of 
legal protection founded upon slight grounds, and their fears excited 

♦This is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal Vol. 1, New series, January- 
April 1830. It is probable that it is generally known to be, the production of 
Rammohun Roy. However, it has been inserted in the Appendix, as there is no 
direct evidence, except what Mr. Adam says in his lecture on the Life and Labours 
of Rammohun Boy. 
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by the contrary plan laid down in the present Regulations, as mere 
creations of fanc}". The whole of the tenour of the preamble, your 
pretitioners presume, clearly exhibits, that although Marquis Cornwallis, 
then the Governor-General of India, was as desirous as any of his suc- 
cessors to resume such lands asw^erc alienated in opposition to the 
ancient and existing laws of the country, yet, from strict regard for 
the principles of justice, and for the spirit and usages of the British 
law, his Ivordship felt dissuaded from empowering a collector, an agent 
in behalf of government, to exercise judicial powder over the parties 
whose rights were to be contested by* that government. 

That your petitioners, in the second place, beg yx)ur Lordship’s 
attention to Regulation II of 1819, wdiich, though it varies frem 
Regulation XIX of 1793 in some essential points, > et guarantees to 
your petitioners that no part of their proj^erty' can be rendered liable 
to attachment without the decision of a higher and more adequate 
authority than a collector of land revenue, or can be subjected to 
forfeiture without a chance of redress from the established judicial 
courts and the regular courts of appeal. Your petitioners, however, 
deeply regret to find themselves suddenly dei)rived of their long- 
cherished confidence by the threatening promulgation of Regulation 
III of 1828, and being on the eve of ruin, they are driven to the neces- 
sity of appealing to your Lordship in Council, and humbly', but 
earnestly, solicit your Lordship’s condescending attention to the 
grounds of their complaint. 

That clause ist, section iv of the Regulation in question, totally 
overlooking the solemn pledge contained in the preamble of Regulation 
XIX of 1793, has authorized a collector to institute inquiries in regard 
to lands free of assessment, without previously obtaining the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue for such inquiry*, as required in section 15, 
Regulation XIX, and in article first, section v. Regulation II of 1819, 
and has transferred ‘the force and effect’ of a judicial decree to any 
decision that the collector may* pass upon such inquiry agairust the 
present holder of lands of the above description ; that the second and 
third articles of the same section not only* invested a collector with 
unrestrained power to adjudge any land in possession of individuals 
to be the property of government, but give him further absolute autho- 
rity 'to carry’’ immediately* into effect his decree by attaching and 
assessing the land,’ so adjudged, without being required to refer his 
decision to a higher authority for confirmation, as directed in section xx. 
Regulation II of 1819. Your Lordship will now perceive that a col- 
lector of land-revenue is, by virtue of his office, empowered in the first 
instance to search out lands subject to the claims of government ; he 
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again is authorized to prefer an action before himself as a judge against 
the party who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of 
them ; and lastly, he is rendered competent not only to adjudge the 
land to be the property of government, but also to dispossess the 
present proprietor of the same land by a stioke of his pen in 'a Persian 
roobakaree’ held by himself. In short. , collector is under 
one capacity commissioned to act the part of plaintiff, while under 
another the same collector is vested with the power of discharging 
functions of an absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree in cases 
in which he in fact stands as plaintiff or informer, and to carry im- 
mediately into effect whatever decree he may pass, a system which 
your petitioners presume the most despotic government might feel 
reluctant to adopt. 

That your petitioners further beg leave to bring to the notice of 
your Lordship the hardship and difficulty they naturally dread from 
the operation of the regulation at issue. In section xxii, Regulation II 
of i8ig. Government bestowed upon your native subjects the privilege 
of seeking redress against the decision of the highest revenue autho- 
rities (the boards of revenue) from the neare.st zilhh or city' court, in 
cases in which the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupees ; that 
the most indigent individuals, or men engaged in husbandry or humble 
professions, might easily have access to that court without ex- 
periencing much inconvenience or incurring heavy expenses ; besidt s, 
they were permitted in section xxvi, Regulation II of 1819, to appeal 
to a higher judicial authority for the vindication of their rights, on the 
supposition that the decision passed by a zillah or city judge was un- 
just or erroneous. But your petitioners, with the deepest regret, feel 
compelled to entreat, your Lordshij) will refer to clause fifth, section iv 
of the present Regulation, virtually denying your native subjects all 
means of self-defence. Though the above clause justifies in theory 
an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a collector, 
yet it has rendered such an appeal in almost two cases out of three 
almost absolutely impracticable, since numerous individuals possessing 
small pieces of land of the above description are so occupied in the 
pursuit of their livelihood, as to make it practically impossible for 
them to leave their respective families and occupations, to proceed 
to a distant station for the purpose of conducting an appeal before a 
special commissioner. Moreover, the collectors in general, from their 
want of experience of judicial duties are not, and cannot, your peti- 
tioners presume, be regarded as sufficiently competent to institute 
judicial investigation ; their decisions, consequently, could not bear 
that weight and respect which are attached by a decree passed by an 
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experienced judicial officer of government; under these circumstances, 
any investigation that may be held by a special commissioner, when 
appealed to him against the decision of a collector, would, in point of 
fact, be the first as well as last judicial trial. 

Your petitioners further beg your lyordship’s liberal consideration 
of the long period that has elapsed since the officers of government 
were commanded to inquire into the validity of the tenures of lakrauj 
lands. Severe as the provisions of the present regulations are, and 
widely as they depart from the spirit of that of Lord Cornwallis, it 
would have been happy for the people, had even such modes of in- 
vestigation as are there laid down been acted upon with promptitude. 
Not only, however, has the cautious and just regard for the .safety of 
private property evinced by that just and wise statesman been set 
aside, but that, too, under circumstances in many instances far more 
unfavourable for the security of your native subjects than if their 
rights had been tried at his time. 

Sunnuds, and other records, which might then have been 
produced so as to place your i)etiti oner’s titles, beyond dispute, have, 
from the many accidents to which pa]iers are liable, been lost or 
destroyed. In cases of disputed and divided succession, and of dis- 
possession by judicial or revenue sales, your lyord.sbin will readily 
understand how often the possessions of the titles must have been 
withheld from the actual owner of land , however rightful his succession 
to the property. Fire inundation, and the ravages of destructive in- 
sects or vermin, have, in the (.ourse of thirty-five years. nece.ssarily 
caused many imnortant documents to perish, and it is after the lapse 
of such a period, that they a*e now called to make good, before a new 
species of tribunal, lights which have so long remained undisturbed- 

Your petitioners confidently affiim, that on reference to the 
r v<nue and judicial records of the zillahs and cities, it will be found 
that there are innumerable instances in which lands free of assess- 
ment have been, since 1793, transferred to different hands by sale at 
the public auctions,s uperintended either by revenue or by judicial 
officers, for the recovery of arrears of revenue due to government, or 
for the satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purchased 
by individuals of course on the public faith, and hitherto possessed 
by them without molestation. Now your lyordship in Council may 
be pleased to judge whether it would be in any way consistent with 
justice, that suchd lands should again be resumed from these purchasers, 
on the grounds of their titles being invalid, and assumed by govern- 
ment, whose public officers once previously obtained their value in 
satisfaction of the demand of Government upon their prior possessors. 
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That your petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead 
their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken and con- 
tinued loyalty and attachment to the British rule in India. They 
have carefully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their 
condition, from the augmenting and established power and possessions 
acquired by the wisdom of their rulers; hu*> they feel painfully dis- 
appointed in that expectation when on comparing with each other, the 
language used and the spirit manifested on the one and the same sub- 
ject, in Regulations XIX of 1793, 11 of 1819, and III of 1828. Your 
petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, a gradual indifference 
exhibited toward their rights and interests. As loyal subjects, however, 
they are in duty bound to lay candidly before your Lordship their 
grievances, and sincerely pray that your Lordship in Council, for the 
honour of tlie British name, and from a sense of justice, may be pleased 
to rescind the Regulation complained of, and thereby save thousands 
of families of your dutiful subjects from utter ruin. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 
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PREFACE 


After a ceiitur>’ of Rammohim studies, we find people differing from 
liiiii soinctinies violently in his social rcfoiin i»rogramme but recognizing 
him as a veritable pioneer in the study of comparative religion. Almost 
a century before the publication of Maxmuller’s essays on the subject, 
we lind Rammohun jjrcparing himself, consciously or unconsciously, we 
cannot say, for the study of ITinduism, Islamism and Christianity. His early 
writings are all lost lint the earliest so far traced -the Tufat ul Muahiddin— 
in its concluding jiaragraph refers already to his Arabic dissertation 
Monazaral id Adian or Discussion of various Religions which, alas, could 
not be traced. But the main trend of his thoughts towards the be- 
ginning oi the nineteenth centime could be followed through his masterly 
exjiosition in the Jufal written in I’ersiaii and jirefaecd with an Arabic 
introduction. What Rammohun will write and do between 1815 and 1820 
through his Bengali translation of the Vedant and his earliest essays on 
Christianity ha\’e been foreshadowed in his Tufal ( 1804 ), a severely logical 
and yet inwardl}’ s])iritual jiresentation of the problems of the unity of 
the Godhead and its organic relation with the basic solidarity of mankind. 
In that age of controversies when the east and the west clashed on so 
many fundamental ])oints, Rammohun by his thought and action, left us 
a record of tolerance and i)hilanthropy rarely paralleled among his con- 
temporaries. His tolerance was born of profound charity and this could 
1)6 nowhere better illustrated than with his controversies with the contem- 
porary Christian Euro])ean writers. We should not forget however that 
he had many genuine admirers among Ids western contemporaries in India, 
in Europe and even in America. .Such friends stood by him till the last 
days of his life. Digby, David Hare of England and Rev. Ware and others 
of U.vS.A. helj)ed in the ])ropagation of his universal religion in three 
continents. 

But the organized Christian missions and their protagonists in India 
found Rammohun to be their most formidable opponent not because he was 
probably the most learned Indian of his generation but because Ram- 
mohun challenged the very'^ foundations of Anglican proselytizing organi- 
zation which developed as the result of a subtle collaboration of the 
Samachar Darpan and the John Btdl in a strange sort of holy alliance. 
Yet^Ranimohun was tolerance and courtesy incarnate as attested by every 
paragraph of his Christian ])olemical writings. 

And who can forget that he started his career in that line by colla- 
borating with the Baptist Missionaries in translating the Bible into Bengali ? 



Why he was obliged to break off may easily be guessed. With that signi- 
ficant question is linked up the genesis of his Precepts of Jesus ‘‘ascribed 
to the four evangelists” (translated into Sanskrit and Bengali not so far 
traced). 

Rammohun startled liis contemporaries by his voluminous writings 
on Christian theology and by showing his capacity to handle effectively 
not only the English Bible but the Latin Vidf^ate or the New Testament 
as translated by vSt. Jerone (:131 — 420 A.D.) who left Rome and completed 
the Latin translation of the New Testament in Bethlehem, the native 
village of Jesus. Trinitarian Christianity was politely reminded by 
Rammohun of the vast Unitarian Hebrew scripture, the Old Testament, 
which was translated from Hebrew into Greek and emerged as the 
Septnagint in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus to whom our Emperor 
Asoka sent his missionaries near about 250 B.C. Why and how did Ram- 
mohun drifted away from the English and Latin Bibles to tackle the Greek 
and the Hebrew Bibles as well is a problem of capital importance which 
some future holder of a Rammohun chair of comparative Religion 
should solve. 

We can only register our humble admiration of that extra-ordinary 
breadth of vision and erudition which made possible the publication of 
such outstanding merit on comparative religion in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A conviction in the mind of its total ignorance of the nature and 
of the specific attributes of the Godhead, and a seirr ,,f doubt respecting 
tile real essence of the soul, give rise to feehugs of great dissatisfaction 
with our limited powers, as well as with all human acquirements which fail 
to inform us on these interesting jioiiits. On the otlier hand, a notion of 
the existence of a supreme suiieriiiteiuliug power, the Author and Preserver 
of this harmonious sjsteni, who has organized and who regulates such 
an infinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a due estimation of 
that law which teaches that man should do unto others as he w'ould wish 
to be done by, reconcile us to human nature, and tend to render our exis- 
tence agreeaVile to ourselves and [irolitable to the rest of mankind. The 
former of these sources of satisfaction, viz., a belief in God, prevails generally; 
lieing derived cither from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive 
survey of the wonderful skill and contrivance disiilayed in the works of 
nature. 'I'he latter, although it is partially taught also in every system 
of religion with whicli I am ac<iuainted, is principally inculcated by 
Christianity. This essential characteristic of the Christian religion I 
was for a long time unable to distinguish as such, amidst the various doc- 
trines I found insisted upon in the writings of Christian authors, and in the 
conversation of those teachers of Christianity \vith wliom I have had the 
honour of holding communication. Amongst these opinions, the most 
jirevalent seems to be, that no one is justly entitled to the appellation 
of Christian who does not believe in the divinity of Christ and of the Holy 
Ghost, as well as in the divine nature of God, the h'ather of all created beings. 
Many allow a much greater latitude to the term Christian, and consider 
it as comprehending all who acknowledge the Bible to contain the revealed 
will of God, however they may differ from others in their inter- 
pretations of particular passages of Scripture ; whilst some require from 
him who claims the title of Christian, only an adherence to the doctrines 
of Christ, as taught liy himself, without insisting on inqilicit confidence 
in those of the Aiiostles, as being, except when speaking from inspiration, 
like other men, liable to mistake and error. That they were so, is obvious 
from the several instances of dilTerences of opinion amongst the Apostles 
recorded in the Acts and lipistles.* 

Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular sects for 
the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, rationality, and priority 

♦Vide Acts, ch. xi. 2, 3, cli. xv. 2, 7; I Corinthians, eh. i. 12; Gliitinns, ch. ii. 1 1, 12, 13. 
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of llicir own peculiar doctrines, contain such variety of arguments, that 
I cannot liope to be able to adduce here any new reasonings of sufficient 
novelty and force to attract the notice of my readers. Besides, in matters 
of religion particularly men in general, through prejudice and partiality 
to the opinions which they once form, pay little or no attention to opposite 
sentiments (however reasonable the}^ may be) and often turn a deaf ear 
to what is most consistent with the laws of nature, and conformable to the 
dictates of human reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to 
those who are not biased l)y prejudice, and who are, by the grace of (lod, 
open to conviction, a simple enumeration and statement of the respective 
tenets of different sects may be a sufficient guide to direct their inquiries 
in ascertaining which of them is most consistent with the sacred traditions, 
and most acceptable to common sense. Inn these reasons, I decline enter- 
ing into any discussion on those points, and confine my attention at present 
to the task of laying before my fellow -creatures the words of Christ, with a 
translation from the Kriglisli into vSanscrit, and the language of Bengal. 
I feel persuaded that by se])arating from the other matters contained in 
the New Testament, the moral ])reccpts found in that l.)ook, these will 
be more likely to ])roduce the desirable effect of improving the hearts and 
minds of men of different ])ersuasions and degrees of understanding. I'or, 
historical and some other ])assages are liable to the doubts and dis].)utes 
of free-thinkers and anti-ciiristiaiis, CvSpecially miraculous relations, which 
are much less wonderful than the fabricated tales handed dowai to the 
native of Asia,'* and consequently wa)uld be apt, at best, to carry little 
weight with them. On the contrary, moral doctrines, tending evidently 
to the maintenance of the ])eace and harmony of mankind at large, 
are beyond the reach of metaplwsical perversion, and intelligible alike 
to the learned and to the unlearned. This simj^le code of religion and 
morality is so admirably calculated to elevate ineids ideas to high and 
liberal notions of Ood, who has equally subjected all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and 
death, and has ecjually admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mer- 
cies wiiich he has lavished over nature, and is also so w-ell fitted to regulate 
the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, and to society, that I cannot but hope the liest effects from 
its promulgation in the jiresent form. 


*Agasti is faiiicd for liaviiig swallowed the ocean, when it had given him offence 
and having restored it by urinary evacuation : at his command, also, the Vindhya 
range of mountains prostrated itself and so remains. (Wilson^ 8 Dictionary.) 
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('.lUDlv TO rivACE AND IlAlTlNJiSS 


*An]) seeing tlie niultitiules, he went nj) into a niountain : and 
when he was set, his (lisci])les came unto him ; and he opened Ins mouth, 
and taught them, saying. Blessed arc tlie poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of lieaven. Blessed arc they that mourn : for they shall 
be comforted. Itlessed arc the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed arc tlic>- w hich do hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they 
shall l)e Idled. Blessed arc the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed arc the i)ure in heart ; for they shall .see Ood. Blessed are the 
]icacemakers ; for they shall be called the children of God. Ble.s.sed arc 
they which are i)ersecuted for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceedingly glad ; for great is your reward in heaven : for so irersc- 
cuted they the projdiets which were before >'ou. 

Ye are the salt of the earth ; but if the salt have lo.st his savorrr, 
wherewith shall it 1)e salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to 
l)e cast out, and to be trodden mider foot of men. AT are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a 
c'andle, and j)ut it rrnder a Inishel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
that tliey maA’ see your good works, and glorify y(.)ur h'ather which is in 
heaven. 

Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : I 
am not come to destroy, but to fullil. Lor verily I say unto you, lill heaven 
and earth jrass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be firltilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of the.se least 
commandnieirts, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of hea\’en ' but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. Lor I .sa\’ unto ymu, lhat 


* Miit(.how,^hap. v. 
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except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the vSeribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said hy them of old time, Thou shaft 
not kill ; and whosoever shall kill be in danger of the judgment : but 
I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall lie in danger of the council : but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell-lire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath auglit against thee, 
leave tliere tin* gift l)efore the altar, go thy way : first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer th\' gift. Agree with thine adversary 
(juickly v\ liilst thou art in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the ollicer, and thou 
be cast into ])rison. Yerily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast i)aid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye have heard that it ^vas said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery : Put I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her liatli coinniitted adultery with her already in his heart. 
And if thy right eye offend thee, iduek it out, and cast it from thee : for 
it is ])rontable for thee that one of thy members should ].)erisli, and not that 
thy whole body should lie cast into hell. And if tliy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee : for it is ]>rolital)le for thee that one of thy 
members should ])erish, and not that thy whole liody should be cast into 
hell. It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement : Put 1 say unto xou That whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth tier to commit 
adultery : and whosoe\*er shall marry her that is di\*orced, committetli 
adultery. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy : Put I say unto }*ou, Love your enemies liless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and ])ray for them 
which despitefully use you and ])ersecute you ; tliat ye may lie the children 
of your father which is in heaven : for he inaketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. luir 
if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do not even the 
publicans the same ? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even the iiublicans so ? Pe ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Lather wdiich is in heaven is perfect. 

♦Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them : otherwise ye luu e no reward of your h'ather, which is in heaven. 

* Matthew, chap? vi. 
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Therefore, when then does! thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hyi)ocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Veril>- I say unto yon, They liave their reward. 
But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth : that thine alms may be in secret : and thy Thither, which seeth 
in secret, himself shall reward thee oi)enlv 

And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hy])ocrites are : 
for the}^ love to pray standing in the synagogues and in tlie corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto yon. They have 
their reward. But thon, when then prayest, enter into thy closet, and, 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy l^'ather which is in secret ; and 
thy Father, wdiich seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. But wdien ye 
])ray, use not vain repetitions, as the heatlien do : for they think, that they 
shall l)e heard for their much s])eaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : 
for your Father kiioweth what things ye ha\'e need of, l)efore ye ask Iiim. 
After this manner therefore pray ye : Our h'ather, wdiich art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name : Thy kingdom come : Thy will l)c done in earth, 
as it is in heaven : give us this day our daily bread : and forgive us onr 
debts, as we forgi\T^ our debtors : and lead ns not into tcni])tation, bnt 
deliver us from e^dl : for thine is the kingdom, and the ])ower, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen. I'or if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
leather w^ill also forgix’e }’ou : bnt if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither wall your h'ather forgive your tres])asses. 

Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance : for they dislignre their faces, that they may appear unto men 
to fast. Verily 1 say unto you, They have tlieir rew ard. Thit thou, wdien 
thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; that thou appear 
not unto men to fast, but unto thy I'ather who is in secret ; and thy h'ather, 
wdio seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

1/dy not up for yourselves treasures upon earth where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and wdiere thieves l)reak through and steal ; bnt lay 
np for yourselves treasures in heaven, wdiere neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not l)reak througli nor 
steal : for wdiere your treasure is, there will your heart be also. The light 
of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy wdiole bod}^ 
shall be full of light. But if thine eye l)e evil, thy w hole body shall be fiill 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how' great 
is that darkness ! 

No man can serve two masters : for either he wall hate the one, 
and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore I say unto you. Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet 
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for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment ? Ilehold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not much better than they ? Which of you b\^ taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin : and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if Ood so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-da}' is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clolhe you, O ye of little faith ? Therefore take no thought, saying 
What shall we eat ? or, What shall w'c drink ? or. Where withal shall wx^ be 
clothed ? (I 'or after all these things do the Ceiitiles seek :) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. Ihit seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall l)e added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 

♦Judge not, that ye l)e not judged. I'or with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall l)e 
measured to you again. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 
Or how’ wilt thou sa^^ to thy l.)rother, T^et me ])ull out the mote out of 
thine eye ; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye ? Thou hy])ocrite, first 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and then shall thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. Gi\x^ not that whicli is lioly 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye your ])eaiis before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet and turn again and rend you. Ask, and it shall be 
given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you : 
for every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know' how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your h'ather wiiich is in heaven 
give good things to theiii that ask him ? Tlierefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to tliein ; for this is the 
law and the proj)hets. 

Falter ye in at the strait gate : for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat . because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. Beware of false prophets, which 

♦ Matiliew, cJiap. vii. 
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come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they arc ravening wolves. Ye 
shall know them by their fruits. Do men gatlier grapes of thorjis, or figs 
of thistles ? Even so every good tree briiigeth forth good fruit ; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit, neith ..in a corrupt tree l)ring 
forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore 1)y tlieir fruits ye shall know 
them. Not every one that saith unto me, J/)rd, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; l^ut he that doeth the will of iny loitiier which is in 
heaven. Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not ])ro- 
phesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, 
1 never knew you : de])art from me ye that work ini(|uity. 

Therefore whosoever hearetli these sa\'ings of jnine, and doeth 
tliein, I will liken him unto a Avise man, wiiich })ui]t his house u])on a rock ; 
and the rain descended, and the fioods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
u])on that house ; and it fell not : for it was founded u])on a rock. And 
ever\' one that hearetli these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house u])on the sand : and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
u])on that house ; and it fell : and great was the fall of it. And it came 
to jiass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the i)eo])le were astonished 
at his doctrine : for he tauglit them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

*And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with liini and his discifiles. And 
when the riiarisees saw if, tliey said unto his disciples, Why eateth your 
Master with jinldicans and sinners ? But when Jesus heard t/iaf, he said unto 
them, They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. But 
go ye and learn what lhai meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice : 
for I am not C(mie to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Then 
came to him the discij)les of John, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them. Can the 
children of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with 
them ? but the days will come, when the l)ridegT()om shall be taken from 
them, and then shall they fast. No man ])utteth a piece of new cloth unto 
an old garment, for that aa liich is put in to lill it up taketh from the garment, 
and the rent is made Avorse. Neither do men put ncAv Aviiie into old bottles : 
else the bottles break, and the Avine runneth out, and the l)ottles perish : 
but they put new Avine into ucav bottles, and both are preserved. 

t Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst Of Avoh-es : be ye 

* Matthew, chap, ix, 10. t IMatthew, chap, x, 10. 
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tlicrcfore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. Hut beware of men ; 
for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues ; and ye shall be brought before gov'cruors and kings 
for 111}' sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But when 
they deliver you uj), take no thought how or what ye shall s]>cak : for 
it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall s])eak. For it is 
not ye that s])eak, but the Spirit of your I'ather which sj)eaketh in you. And 
the brother shall deliver up the luother to death, and the father the 
child : and tlie children shall rise u]) against their ])arents, and cause them 
to be jnit to death. And ye .shall be hated of all men for iny name’s .sake : 
but he that endureth to the end shall be saved. But when they ])crsecute 
yon in this city, flee ye into another ; for verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come. The 
disci])le is not above his master, nor the ser\-ant above his lord. It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his tnaster, and the servant as his lord. 
If they have called the ma.stcr of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household ? b'ear them not thercft)re ; for there is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be 
known. What I tell you in darkness, that s])eak ye in light : and what )-e 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not them 
which kill the bod\’, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not f;dl on the ground without 
your I'ather. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered, h'ear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more ^’alue than many s])arrow,s. W’hosoever, there- 
fore, shall confess me before men, him will I confess also before my I'ather 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which is in heaven. Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword. I''or I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose It ; and he that loseth his life for mv sake shall find it He that 
receivcth you reeeiveth me, and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me. ^ He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a proi)het shall receive 
a prophet s reward ; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of 
a rightejus man, shall receive a righteous man's reward. And whosoever 
shall give to dnnk unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 
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*At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O h'ather, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and liast revealed them unto babes. Pyven, so father : 
for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things atp delivered unto me of my 
Father : and no man knoweth the Son, bal the Father ; neither kiioweth 
any man the Father, save the vSon, and he to whomsoever the vSon will 
reveal him. Come unto me. all that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take 1113’ j^oke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowlj" in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
j^oke is easy, and my burden is light. 

tAt that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the corn ; 
and his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the cars of corn, 
and to eat. 13 ut when the Pharisees saw / 7 , they said unto him, Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath da}". But 
he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when he was an 
hungered, and they that were with him ; how he entered into the house 
of (iod, and did eat the shew-V)read, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them which were with liim, but only for the priests ? Or have ye 
not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days, the priests in the teni])le 
profane the sabbath, and are blameless? But I say unto you, That in this 
])lace is one greater than H e temple. But if ye had known what this mean- 
eth, I ^^'ill have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the guiltless. I'or the Son of man is Jyord even of the sabbath day. 

And when he was departed thence, he went into their synagogue : 
and. Behold, there was a man which had his hand withered. And they asked 
him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbatli days? that they might 
accuse him. And he said unto them. What man shall there be among you, 
that shall have one shee|), and if it fall into a ])it on the sabbath day, will 
he not lay hold on it, and lift it out ? How mucli then is a man better than a 
shee]) ? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days. Then saith 
he to tlie man, stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it forth ; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 

jHe that is not with me is against me ; and he that gathcreth 
not with me scatteretli abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of 
sin and blasphemy against the Holy (Biost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the loorld to come. Either 
make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make the tree corrui)t, and 


* Matthew, chap, xi., 25. 
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his fruit corru])t : for the tree is known by his fruit. O generation of 
vij)eis, liow can ye, being evil, speak good tilings? for out of the abundance 
of the heart the- nuaith speaketh. A good man, out of good the treasure of the 
lieart, bringelh [()rlli good things ; and an evil man, out of the evil trea- 
sure bringelii lortii evil tilings : lUit 1 say unto you, That every idle word 
that men sliah s];eak, llie\' shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 
I'or by thy words thou shalt be justilied, and b\' tliy words thou slialt be 
condeniiietj. 

Wiiile lie yc^t talked to the ijcojile, behold his mother and his brethren 
stood witliout, desiiing \{f s])eak with him. Then one said unto him, 
Behold, tliY mother and l.irethren stand witliout, desiring to speak with 
thee. P>ut he answcR'd an id said unto him that told him, Who is my 
mother ? and w ho are in\’ l>iclliien ? And he stretched forth his hand toward 
his discipvles, and saiid, Beliokl my niother and niy brethren ! I 'or whoso- 
ever shall do the will of niy h'ather which is in heax’en, the same is my brother, 
and sister, aaid nnsiher. 

"'The same da\' went Jesus out of the house, and sal by the sea- 
side. And gicad: muilitudes were gathered logelliei unto him, so that he 
went ii.to a. sJii]), a.nd sat ; and tlie whole nmltitiuk* stcuxl on the shore. 
And he s])al;e many things nirio them in jxirahles, sa\iiig, Behold, a ,S(>\ver 
w'eid iortb to S(.a\ ; ;ind when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, 
and the fowls came and devouKal them np : some fell iijioii stony jilaces, 
wliere they liad not mucli earth : and fortlwvitii they sjiruiig uj), because 
they had no deejUK^ss of earth ; and wIku! tlie sun was iij), they were scor- 
ched ; a..iid because they bad no root, the\ withered awa^' : and some fell 
among Hiorns ; and tlie tliorns s])rung uj), and choked them : l)ut other 
fell into good ground, and brouglit forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
vSixtyfold, some thirtylold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. And the 
disci])les came, and said unto liim, Why s])eakest thou unto tlieiii in jiara- 
bles ; He answered and said unto them, Because it is gixxm unto voii to 
know the mysteries oi the kingdom of heaven, but to thiCm it is not given, 
hor whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dance : l)ut whosoever hath not, from him shrdl be taken a\va\' even that he 
hath, lliereiore speak 1 to thern in jjarables : liecan.'^e tliey seeing, see 
not ; and liearing they hear noV, neither do they understand. And in them 
is fulhlled the |)ro])hecy of Tvxiias, which saith. By hearing ye shall hear, 
and .shall not understand ; and seeing y-e shall see, and shall not perceive i 
lor this ])e(iple s lieart is \vaxed gross, and ihcir ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes the\’ have closed ; lest at any' time tliey sliould see with 
their ey es, and hear witfi thar ears, and should understand watli their heart, 
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and should be converted, and I should heal them. But blessed are your 
eyes for they see : and your ears, for the^^ hear, h'or verily I say unto you, 
That many ])ro})hets and righteous meyi have desired to see thoyie things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; and 1^' ai Uwse things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them. Hear laereiore the parable of the sower. 
When any one hearelh the word of the kingdom, and understandeth it 
not, then cometh the vN’icked one, and catcheth away that which was sown 
in his heart. This is he which received seed by the waiyside. But he that 
received the seed into stony ])laces, the same is he that heareth the waard, 
and anon with jo\^ receivetli it ; yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth 
for a wdiile ; for when tril)ulation or ])ersecntion ariseth because of the 
word, l)y and Ijy lie is olTended. He also that received seed among the 
thorns is he tliat heareth tiie word ; and tlie care of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he liecometh nnfruitfuL But 
he that recei\'ed seed into the ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandetli it ; which also lieareth fruit, and briiigeth forth, some an 
hundredfold, some sixtc', simie tliirty. Anotlier ])arable put he forth unto 
them, saying, 'riiC' kingdom of lieaven is likened unto a man which sowx'd 
good seed in his lield : but while men slejit, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat . and went his way. But when the lilade was sprung 
u}), and lirought forth fruit, tlien a])peared the tares also. vSo the servants 
of the householder came and said unto him. Sir, didst not thou sow' good 
seed in thy lield? from whence then hath it lares? He said unto them, 
An enem\' hatli done this. The servants said unto him. Wilt thou then 
that we go and gatlier them up? But he said, Nay ; lest wdiile ye gather 
up tlie tares, ye root u]) also tlie wheat with them. Let both grow' together 
until tlie iiarvest : and in t he lime of liarc'cst I wall say to the reapers, 
('rather yc together first tlie lares, and bind them in bundles to burn them : 
but gather the wheat into my barn. Another parable put he forth unto 
them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, 
wdiich a man took, a-id sowed in his field : which indeed is the least of all 
seeds ; but wlien it is growm, it is the greatest among herbs, and liecometh 
a tree, so that the liirds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof. 
Another jiarable spake he unto them : The kingdom of heat'en is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three measures oi meal, till the 
wdiole was leavened. All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in 
])arables ; and without a jiaralile spake he not unto them : that it might 
be fulfilled which was s])oken by the prophet, saying, I w ill open my mouth 
in parables ; I wall utter things which have been kejit secret from the 
foundation of the world. Then Jesus sent the multitude awaay, and went 
into the house : and his disci]>les came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the 
jiarable of the tares of the field. He answered and said unto them, He that 
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soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; the held is the world , the good 
seed are the children of the kingdoin ; l.)ul the tares are the children of the 
wicked one : the enemy that sowed them is tlie devil ; the harvest is the end of 
the world ; and the reapers are tlie angels. As tlierefoie the tares are gathered 
and burned in tlie lire ; so shall it be in the end of this woild. I he Son of 
man shall send forth his angels, and the\' slndl gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do iiiiiiuity ; and sliall cast them 
unto a furnace of lire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

♦Then came to Jesus seril)es and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, 
saying. Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders ? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat bread. Put he answered and said 
unto them, Why do ye also transgress tlie coiimiaiidmeiit of (hid by your 
tradition ? Vor (Vod commanded, saying, Honour thy I-ather and mother : 
and, He that curseth father or mother let him die the death. Put ye say, 
Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, II is a gift, hy whatsoever 
thou mightest be ])rolited by me ; and honour not liis father or his mother, 
he shall he free. Thus ye Iuia c made the commandment of (Jod of none 
effect by your tradition. Ye hypocrites ! well did I^saias pro])hesy of you, 
saying. This jieople drawetli nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with Iheir li]>s ; but their heart is far from me. Put in vain do they 
worship me, teaching /er doctrines the commandments of men. And he 
called the multitude, and said unto them, Hear, and understand : not 
that which goeth into the mouth delileth a man ; l)ut that which cometh 
out of the mouth, this delileth a man. Then came his disciples, and said 
unto him, Kiiowest thou that the Pharisees Avere offended after they 
heard this saying ? Put he answered and said, Ivvery plant ^vhich my hea- 
venly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted u]). Pet them alone : the^y 
be blind leaders of the l)lind : and if the blind lead the lilind, both shall fall 
into the ditch. Then answered Peter and said unto liim, Declare unto us 
this parable. And Jesus said. Are ye also yet without understanding? 
Do not ye yet understand, that wdiatsoever entereth in at the mouth, goeth 
into the belly, and is cast out into the draught? Put those things which 
proceed out of tlie mouth come forth from the heart ; and they defile the man. 
For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies : these are Ihe ihiw^s wdiich defile a man ; 
but to eat with umvashen liands defileth not a man. 

tAnd when his disciples were come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed and 
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beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the .Sadducees. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, It is because we have taken no bread. 
Which when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among yourselves, because ye have 1 no bread? How 

is it that ye do not understand that 1 spake tl not to you concerning bread, 
that ye should beu^are of the leaven of the I’iuirisces and of the vSadducees? 
Then understood they how that he bade Ihem not beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the doctrine of the I’liarisees, and of the Sadducees. 

When Jesus came into the coasts of C;esarea Phili])pi, he asked his 
disciples, saying. Whom do men .say that I, the Son of man, am ? And 
thej' said. Some say that thou art John the Bairtist ; some, Elias ; and 
others, Jereniias, or one of the prophets. He saith untothein. But whom 
say ye that 1 am ? And Simon Peter answered and said, 'i'hou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living Cod. And Je.sus an.swercd and said unto 
him. Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; or llesh and Idood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but niy Bather which is in hea\'en. And 1 say also 
unto thee. That thou art Peter, and u])on this rock I will build ray church; 
and the gates of hell shall not ])re\ ail against it. And I will gi\ e unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoe\’er thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven : and n hatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged he his disciples, that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ. Prom that time forth began 
Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer man\- things of the elders and chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third d;\y. Then Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying. Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be unto 
thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, (let thee behind me, .Satan : 
thou art an offence unto me, for thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men. 'I'lien said Jesus unto his disciples, 
If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take uj) his cross, 
and follow me : for whosoe\'er will save his life shall lose it : and whosoever 
will lo.se his life for my sake, shall hud it. P'or what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? I'or the .Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his I'ather with his angels ; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works. ^T‘rily I say unto you. There be some standing 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they sec the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom. 

*At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus saying. Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? And Jesus called a little child 
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unto liini, and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, 
PvXcept ye l)e converted, and become as little children ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoexxu therefore sludl humble liinivSelf 
as this little child, tlie same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And 
wlioso shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believ’c in me, it were l)ctter 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and Ihal he were 
drowned in the de])th of the sea. 

Woe unto the world l)ecause of offences ! for it must needs l)e that 
offences come ; but woe to that man l)y whom the oiieiice conieth ! Where- 
fore, if thy hand or thy fool offend thee, cut them oil, and cast limn from 
thee : it is better for thee to enter into life halt or imiimed, rather tlian having 
two hands or two feet to be cast into everkistin;;!; lire. And if tliine eye 
offend thee, jduck it out, and cast it from thee : it is 'oetter for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to he ciist into hell-lire. 
Take heed that ye des])ise not one of these little ones ; ior I say unto }a)U, 
That in heaven their angels do always liehold tiie face of my I'ather which 
is in heaven. For the Son of ma’i is come to sa.\'e that whicli was lost. 
How think ye ? If a man, have an Imndred shee]), mid one of them lie gone 
astray, dotli he not leav'e tlie ninety and nine and g{>eth into the moun- 
tains, and seeketh that which i.s gone astray ? And if so l>e tliat he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoieeth more of tliat shccj\ than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astray. Ivven so, it is not the will of your Ihither 
which is in heaven, that one of these littl(‘ ones slionld jierish. Moreover 
if thy brother shall tresiiass against thee, go and tell liim liis fault between 
thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee thou hast gained thy l)rothcT. 
But if lie will not hear thcc, then take with, thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses (*very word may be estal)lished. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto tlie church : but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him lie unto thee as an heathen man and a pnldican. 
Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall liind on eartli shall be liound in 
heaven : and whatsoever ye sluill loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
Again I say unto you. That if two of you sliall iigrce on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it sliall lx* done for tliem of iny I'allier which 
is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered together in iny name, 
there am I in the midst of them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, I/ird, how oft shall my brother 
sill against me, and I forgive him ? till sewarn limes ? Jesus saith unto 
him, I say not unto thee. Until seven, times ; hut Until seventy times seven. 
Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king, which 
would take account of his servants. And when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him which owed him ten thousand talents. But 
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forasniucli as he had not to pay, his lord coinmaiided him to be sold, and his 
wife, and children, and all that he Inid, and payment to l)e made. The 
servant therefore fell down, and worshipped him, seiying, lyord have ])atience 
with me, and I will ])ay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt, but the same 
servant went out, and found one oi his tellow-^fr . which owed him an 
hundred pence ; and he laid hands on him, and took him l)y the throat, 
saving, Pay me that thou owes!. And his fellow-seiwaint lell down at his 
feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and T will pay 
thee all. And he w^ould not ; Imt went and cast him into ])rison, till he 
should ])ay the del)t. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, 
thev were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 
Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou wdcked 
servant, I forgax'e thee all tliat debt, because thou desiredst me : sliouldst 
not thou also have had coni])assi()ii on thy fellow-servant, even as 1 had 
])ily on. thee? And liis lord wais wa'oth, and delivered liini to the tormen- 
tors, till he should ])ay all that wars due unto him. So likewdse shall my 
heavenlv Inillier d») also unto you, it ye from your hearts iorgive not every 
one his brother their tres])asses. 

♦The Pharisees also came unto him, tem])ting him, and saying 
nntf) him, Is it lawful for a man to pul away his wife for every cause? 
And he aiisw’ered and said unto them. Have ye not read, that He wiiicb 
made Ihcm at the l)eginning, made them male and female ; and said, For 
this cause shall a man leax'c father and mother, and shall cleave to his wile ; 
and thev twain, slndl ])e one llesli ? Wherefore tliev are no more twain, but 
one flesh. What therefore Hod hath joined together, Ui not man imt 
asunder. They sa>' unt(’> him. Why did Moses then command to give a 
waiting of divorcement, and to ])ut her away ? He saith unto them, Moses 
l)ecause of the hardness of your liearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives ; but from the beginning it waas not so. And 1 say unto you, Whoso- 
ever shall ])ut away his wife, except il he for lornication, and shall marry 
another, committetli adullerx^ : and whoso marrieth her which is put awaiy 
doth commit adulterx'. His disciples say unto him, If the case of the 
man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry. Put he said unto them, 
All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. For there 
are some eunuchs w hich were so 1)orn from Ihcir mother’s womb ; and there 
are some eunuchs which w'ere made eunuchs of men ; and there be eunuchs 
wiiich have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able to receive it, let him receive it. 

Then were there brought unto him little children, that he should i)ut 
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his hands on them, and pray : and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus 
said, Sukr little children and forbid them not, to come unto me ; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. And he laid his hands on them and departed 
thence. And, behold, one came and said unto him, (lood Master, what 
good thing shall 1 do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said unto him. 
Why callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is, God : but 
if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. lie saith unto him. 
Which ? Jesus said. Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness. Honour 
thy father and thy mother : and, Tliou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
The young man saith unto him. All these things have I ke])t from my youth 
up ; what lack I yet ? Jesus said unto him. If Ihou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt liave treasure in 
heaven ; and conic and follow me. But when the young man heard that 
saying, he went away sorrowful ; for he had great jiossessions. Then 
said Jesus unto his diseijiles. Verily I say unto you, 'I'hat a rich mgn shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again 1 sa}' unto you. It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. When his discijik^s lieard it, they were exceed- 
ingly amazed, saying. Who then can be savc'd ? But Jesus beheld them, 
and said unto tliem. With men this is impossililc ; lint with God all tilings 
are possible. Then answered Peter and said unto him. Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee ; what shall we have therefore ? .^nd Jesus 
said unto them. Verily I say unto you. That ye which haxe followed me, 
in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the tweh’e tribes of Israel. 
And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife or children, or lands for niy name’s sake, shall receive 
an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. But many that are first 
shall be last ; and the last shall be first. 

*I'or the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, 
wdiich went out early in the morning to hire laliourers into his vineyard. 
And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And he went out about the third hour, and saw 
others standing idle in the market place, and said unto them. Go ye also 
into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right, I will give you. And they went 
their way. Again he went out aliout the sixth and ninth hour, and did 
likewise. And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found others 
standing idle, and saith unto them. Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 
They say unto him. Because no man hath hired us. He said unto them. 
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Go ye also into the vineyard ; and whatsoever is right that shall ye receive. 
vSo when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his .steward, 
Call the labourers, and give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. And when they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. But when the first aviu liiey supposed that 
they should have received more ; and they likewivSe received every man a 
penny. And when they had received it, they murmured against the good- 
man of the house, saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them etpial unto us, wdiich have borne the burden and heat 
of the day. But he answered one of them, and said, I'riend, I do thee 
no wrong : didst not thou agree with me for a penny ? Take that thine is, 
and go thy^ way : I will give unto this last, even as unto thee. Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? Is thine eye evil, because 
I am good ? vSo the last shall be first, and the first last : for many be 
called, but few- chosen. 

Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, 
worshi])])ing him, and desiring a certain thing of him. And he said unto 
her. What wilt thou ? vShe saith unto him. Grant that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. 
But Jesus answered and said, Ye know' not wdiat ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that 1 shall drink of, and to be ba])tized with the bap- 
tism that I am l.)aptized with ? They say unto him, We are able. And he 
saith unto tlieiii. Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am l)a])tized with : but to sit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, l)ut it shall he given to them for wiiom it is pre- 
])ared of my h'ather. And wiien the ten heard it, they were moved with 
indignation against the brethren. But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said. Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over tliem, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you : but wiiosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and wiiosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant : even as the vSon of man came not to be ministered unto, luit to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

♦And wiien he w'as come into the temple, the chief priests and the 
elders of the ])eo])le came unto him as he w^as teaching, and said. By what 
authority doest tliou these things ? and wiio gave thee this authority ! 
And Jesus answered and said unto them, I also will ask you one thing 
which if ye tell me, I in likewise will tell you by wiiat authority I do these 
things. The baptism of John, whence was it ? from heaven, or of men ? 
And they reasoned with themselves, saying. If w^e shall say from heaven ; 
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lie w ill sav unto us, wliv did ve not tlieii bcdieve luni But if we shall .say, 
of men ; we fear the i.euple ; for all hold J<.hn as a prophet. And they 
answered Jesus, and s:dd, We eannot tell. And he said unto them. 
Neither tell I von by what authority I do these things. But what think 
yc ? A I’tytniH niiiii had Iwo .sons and lie came to the lirsl, and said, son, 
go work 10 “{la\ in ni's’ vineyard lie answered, and said, 1 wil not . l3Ut 
afterward he reiicnlcd, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewi.scs And \w answered and said, 1 sir : and went not. Whether 
of the twain did the will ol ///.s lather ? They say unto him, liie lirst. Jesus 
saith unto tliein, Wn ily 1 say unto yon, Tliat the ])ublicans and the harlots 
go into tlie kingdom of (hid lielore you I 'or Jolui came unto you in the 
way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: but the ])ublicans and the 
harlots heliex ed him ; and \ e wlien > e had seen //, re])ented not afterward, 
that \’e might beliexe him. Hear another ])aral)le ; There was a certain 
hou.seholder, winch ])lant(‘d a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and 
digged a w inei)re.ss in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, 
and went into a far eoiiiitry : and when the time of tlie fruit drew near, 
he sent his serx-aiits to the husbandmen, that they miglit receive the fruits 
of it. And the husliandiiien took his seiwants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and .stoned another. Again he sent other serx’aiits more than the 
first : and they did unto them likewise. Hut last of all he sent unto them 
his son, saying, Tlayv will reverence my son. l>ut wiaai the luisliandmen 
saw the son, they said runong themselves, This is the heir ; come, let us 
kill him, and let us .seize on his inheritauee. .*\ud they caught him, and 
cast him out ol tlie \irieyard, and slew him. W’hen therefore tlie lord of 
the vineyard conieth, what w ill he do unto tliose hnsliandmen ? They say 
unto him, He will miseraldy destroy tho.se wicked men, and wall let out 
Ins vineyard unto other husliandinen, which shall render him the fruits 
in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, l)id ye never read in the scriptures. 
The stone which the buil(U‘rs rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner : this is the Jyord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eves? 
Ihercfore say I unto you, the kingdom of (lod shall lie taken from you, 
and given fo a nation liringing lortli the fruits thereof. And wdiosocx-er 
shall fall on this stone shall lie broken : but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to ])ow'der. 

*The kingdom of heax'^en is like unto a certain king which made a 
niarriage lor his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden 
to the wedding : and lliey would not come. Again, he sent forth other 
servants, .saying, Tell them which are bidden, l^eliold, I have prepared my 
dinner : my oxen and my fallings arc killed, and all things are ready : 

how, cIki]). xxii, 2, 
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come unto the marriage. But they made light of it, and went their ways, 
one to his farm, another to his merchandise : And the remnant took Ins 
servants, and entreated them s])itefulh’, and slew them. But when the 
king heard thereof, he was wroth : and he sent forth his armies, and des- 
troyed those murdereis, and Inirned u]) their Hty, Auen saith he to his 
servants, The wedding is ready, l)ut they which were liidden were not 
worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall lind, 
bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they found, both liad and good : and the 
wedding was furnished witli guests. And when the king came in to see the 
guests, he saw there a man which had not on a wedding garment : and he 
saith unto him, Ibiend, how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment ? And lu‘ was s] )eechless. Then said the king to the servants. 
Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness ; tliere shall be weejiing and gnashing of teeth. Bor many 
are called, but lew are chosen. 

'riien went the* IMiarisc^es, and took counsel how tlie\- might entangle 
liim in his talk. And they sent out unto him their discijiles with 
the llerodians, saying, Master we know, that thou art true, and 
teachest the wa\' of (lod in truth, neither carest thou for any man ; 
for Ihon regardest not the i)erson of men. Tell us therefore what 
thinkest thou ; Is it lawful to give tribute unto Oesar, or not ? But Jesus 
jiereeived their wickedness and said, Why tempt ye me, hypocrites? 
Jshew' me the triliule money. And they brought unto him a ])enny. And 
he .saith unto them, W’hose is this image and sipaerscription ? They 
say unto him, Cresar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto 
Cie.sar the things which are Ciesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
(iod’s. When tliex’ had heard these 2aords, they niar\'elled and left him, 
and went their way. 

The same day came to him the >Sadducees, which say that there is 
no resurrection, and asked him, saying, Master, Moses said. If a man 
die, having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. Now' there were with us .seven brethren : and the first, 
when he had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, left his wafe 
unto his l.irothcr : likew ise the second also, and the third, unto the seventh. 
And last of all, the w'onian died also. Therefore in the resurrection wdio.se 
wdfe shall she be of seven ? for they all had her. Jesus answered and said 
unto them. Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the powder of God. 
h'or in the re.surrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of (iod in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of 
the dead, liave ye not read that wdiich wars spoken unto you by (ilod, sa>dng 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Issac, and the God of Jacob ? 
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God is not the God of the dead, but of tlie living. And when the multi- 
tude heard this, they were astonished at his doctrine. 

But when the IMiarisees had heard that he had put the vSadducees 
to silence, tlie\' were gathered together. Then one of them, which was 
a lawyer, asked him a question, tein])ting him, and saying, Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as th3'self. On these two command- 
ments hang idl the law and the pro])hets. 

While the Bliarisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, 
saying. What think 3'e ol Christ ? whose son is he ? They say unto him, 
The son of David, lie saitli unto them, How then, doth David in spirit 
call him Lord ? saying, the Lord said unto inv Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ? If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son ? And no man was able to answer him a word ; neither 
durst ail}" man, from that da^' forth, ask him any more questions. 

*rhen sj)ake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disciples, sajdng, 
Ihe vSeribes and tlie Bharisees sit in Moses' seat : all therefore whatsoever 
they l)id ^mu obserwg that observe and do ; but do not ve after tlieir works : 
for they sa\", and do not. tor they bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their lingers. But all their works they do for to l)e seen 
of men : they make broad their ])hylacteries, and enlarge the borders of 
their garments, and love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not called Rabbi ; for one is \a)ur Master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren. And call no nian your father upon 
the earth . for one is your bather, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters : for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt hiuLself shall 
be abased , and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. I^ut woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut uj) the kingdom 
of heaven against men : for yo neither go in yourselves , neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go m. Woe unto yon, scril)es and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye devour widows houses, and for a ])retence make long prayer : 
therefore ye shall receiv^e the greater damnation. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Idiarisees, hypocrites ! for ye comi)ass sea and land to make one 
proselyte ; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child 
of hell than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides ! which say, 

*Matthew, chap, xxiii. 
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Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the temple, he is a del)tor. Ye fools and bli;id : for 
whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctilieth the gold ? And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever swea- 
reth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools "o ■ ' iiud : for whether 
is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifietli t lie gift ? Wlioso therefore 
shall swear by the altar, sweareth In^ it, and b^^ all things thereon. And 
whoso shall swear by the teni]de, swearetli by it, and by him that dwelleth 
therein. And he that shall swear by heaven, sweareth by the throne of Clod, 
and by him that sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hy])oerites ! for ye ])ay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier mailers of the law, judgment, mcrc>', and faith : 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the otlier undone. Ye blind 
guides, wliich strain at a gnat, and sw allow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Idiarisees, hyj)ocrites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the i)latter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. Thou 
blind Idiarisce, cleanse first that which is wathin the cup and the platter, 
that the outside of them may l.)e clean also. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, liyjjocrites ! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed ap])ear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead mens bones, 
and of all uncleaniiess. Pa’ch so ye also outwardly a])pear righteous unto 
men, l)Ut within ye are full of hy])ocrisy and iniejuity. Woe unto you, 
scribes and I'harisees, hypocrites ! because ye l)uild the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish tlie sepulchres of the righteous, and say, If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we wa)uld not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the pro])hets. Wdierefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, 
that ye are the children of them wiiich killed the pro])hets. Fill ye up then 
the measure of your fathers. Ye .serpents, ye generation of vii)ers ! how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell? Wherefore, behold, I send unto you pro- 
phets, and wise men, and scribes : and some of them ye shall kill and crucify ; 
and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and ])ervSecute them 
from city to city : that u])on you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharia's 
son Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily 
I say unto you. All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pr()})hets, and stonest them wdiich 
are sent unto thee, how often wT)uld I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wdngs, and ye wmuld not ! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. P'or I say unto you. Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, BlCvSsed is he that cometh in the name 
of the lyord, 
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*Watcli therefore ; for ye know not what hour your lyord doth come. 
But know this, that if the good man of the house liad known in what watch 
the thief would come, lie would have watched, and would not have suffered 
his house to be broken u]). Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such an 
hour as ye think not the v^on of man cometh. Wiio then is a. faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath made ruler over his household, to give 
them meat in due season ? Blessed is that servant, whom his lord, when he 
cometh, shall lind so doing. A'erily I say unto you, That he shall make 
him ruler over all his goods. Ihil and if that evil scnwaiit sliall say in his 
heart. My lord dclayeth his coming ; and shall l)egin to smite his fellow^- 
servaiits, and to eat and drink with the drunken ; the lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is 
not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and a|)]>oint ////;/ his ])ortion with 
the hy])ocrites : tliere shall be wee])ing and gnashing of teetli. 

tThen shall the kingdom of heaven l)e likened unto ten virgins, 
wliich took their lam]>s, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
live of them were wise, and live foolish. They that av/v foolish took 
their lam])s, and took no oil with them : but the w'ise took oil in their \’essels 
with their lam])s. While the lu'idegroom tarried they all sluml)ered and 
slept. And at niidiiight then'e was a cry made, Behold, the I)ridegroom 
■cometh ; go ye out to meet him. Then all those x irgins arose, and trimined 
their larn'|)S. And the ioolish said unto the wise, (live us of \'our oil ; for 
our lami)s are gone out. But the wise answered, saying, Xol so ; lest there 
be not enough for us and you : l)ut go ye rather to them that sell, and iniy 
for yourselves. And while they went to buy, the l)ridegroom came ; and 
they that were ready went in with him to the marriage : and the door 
was shut. Afterward came also the other virgins, saving, Bord, Jyord, 
open to us. But he answered and said. Verily I sa\’ unto you, I know 
you not. \\ atch therefore, foi ye know neither tlie dax' nor the hour xvherein 
the Son of man cometh. hor I he kiui^dom of heaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, loho called his own serxaints, and delix’cred unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave lix'e talents, another t x\ (), and to another 
one ; to every man according to his several ability ; and straightway 
took his journey. Then he that had received the fixa^ t;dents went and 
traded with the same, and made ihem other five talents. And likewise 
he that hud vcc eivcd txvo, he also gaiiu^d other two. lint he that had received 
one, went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord s money. After a long 
time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. And so 
he that had received live talents came and Imought other live talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me live talents ; Behold, I have 
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gained beside them five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants : thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. He also that had received two talents came said. Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two talents : behold, I lia\ gained two other talents 
beside them. His lord said unto him. Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faitliful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of tliy lord, 'riieii he whicli had received 
the one talent came and said, Lord, 1 knew thee that thou art an hard 
man, reaj)ing where tliou liast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed : and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo 
there thou hast that is thine. His lord answered and said unto him. Thou 
wicked and slothful serv'ant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not strawed ; thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I should have received 
mine own with usur\’. Take therefore tlie talent from him, and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have a1)undance : but from him that hath not, shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. And cast ye the uprofitable 
servant into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
When the vSon of man sludl come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall 
be gathered all nations : and he shall sei)arate them one from another, 
as a she])herd divideth his shee]) from the goats : and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, l)ut the goats on the left. Tlien shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my I'ather, irdierit the 
kingdom ])re])ared for you from the foundation of the world : for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed me : I was 
sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, when sawMve thee anhungered, 
and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? Wlien saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in ? or naked, and clothedl thee ? Or when saw^ w^e thee sick, 
or in ])rison, and came unto thee ? And the King shall answ er and say 
unto them. Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand, l)e])art from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting lire, prepared for the devil and his angels : for 1 wars an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat : I w^as thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I w^as 
a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye clothed me not : sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answ^er him, 
saying I/)rd, when saw we thee an hungered, or a thirst, or a stranger, or 
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naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? Then shall 
he answer them, saying. Verily 1 say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did il not to me. And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous into life eternal. 

*And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, many 
j)ublican.s and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his disciples : for 
there were niain^ and they followed him. And when the scrilres and Phari- 
sees saw him eat with puT)licans and sinners, they said unto his disciples. 
How is it that he eateth and drinkelh with j)ublicans and sinners ? When 
Jesus heard il, he saith unto them. They that are whole have no need of the 
Phy.sician, but they that are sick : T came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repientance. And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
used to fast : and they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy di.scipies fa.st not ? And Jesus said unto 
them, Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the bridegroom 
is with them, they cannot fast. Put the days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those days. 
No man also seweth a ])iece of new cloth on an old garment : else the new 
piece that filled it up taketh away from the old, ami the rest is made worse. 
And no man putteth new wine into old bottles : else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles and the wine is spilled, and the b<)ttles will be marred : 
but new wine must be put into new bottles. 

And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; his disciples began, as they went, to idiick the ears of corn. 
And the Pharisees said unto him. Behold, why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful ? And he said unto them, Have ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, and was an hungered, he, and they that 
were with him. How he went into the house of ('.od in the days of Abiathar 
the high priest, and did eat the shewbread, which is not lawful to eat 
but for the priests, aud gave also to them which were with him ? And he 
said unto them. The sabliath was made for man and not man for the saljbath; 
therefore the Son of man is Dord also of the sabbath. 

t Ihere came then his brethren and his motlier, and, standing without, 
sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude .sat about him ; and they 
said unto him. Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek for thee. 
And he answered them, saying. Who is my mother, or my brethren ? And 
he looked round about on them which sat about him, and said Behold 
my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will’ of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother. 
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*And he taught them many things by parables, and said unto them 
in his doctrine, Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower to sow ; and it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and the f(wls pf the 
air came and devoured it up. And some fell on stony ground, where it had 
not much earth ; and immediately it sprang up, becHin-o it had no depth 
of earth : but when the sun was up, it was scDielied ; and because it had 
no root, it withered away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good 
ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought 
forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said 
unto them, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the parable. 
And he said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of (h)d : but unto them that arc without, all these things are 
done in parables : that seeing they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand ; lest at any time they should be convert- 
ed, and their sins should l)e forgiven them. And he said unto them, Know 
ye not this ])arable ? and how then will ye know all parables ? The sower 
soweth the word. And these are they by the way side, where the word is 
sown. But when they have heard. vSatan cometli immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground ; who, when they have heard the word, 
immediately receive it with gladness ; and have no root in themselves, 
and so endure but for a time : afterward, when affliction or persecution 
ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they are offended. And these 
are they which are sown among thorns ; such as hear the word, and the 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulncss of riches, and the lust of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it becometh unfriiitful. And 
these are tliey which are sown on good ground ; such as hear the word, 
and receive it, and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some 
an hundred. And he said unto tliem. Is a candle brought to be put under 
a bushel, or under a bed ? and not to be set on a candle-stick ? l"or there is 
nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was anything kept 
secret, but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. And he sciid unto them. Take heed what he hear : with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you : and unto you that hear 
shall more be given. I'or he that hath, to him shall be given : and he that 
hath not, from him shall l)e taken even that which he hath. And he said, 
vSo is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
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grow \\\), he knoweth not how ; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately he puttelh in the sickle, because the 
harvest is come. And he said Whereuiito shall we liken the kingdom of 
God ! or with what comparison shall we compare it ! It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, whicli, when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds 
that be in theeartli ; l)ut when it is sown, it growxdh up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and sliooteth out great branches ; so that the fowls of the 
air may lodge under the shadow of it. 

*Then the Bharisees and scrilies asked him. Why walk not th}^ dis- 
ciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with unwashen 
hands? He answered and said unto them, Well hath Ksaias ]>rophesied 
of you hy])ocrites, as it is w ritten, This ]>eopie honoureth me wdtli their lips, 
but their heart is far from me. Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. Vor laying aside the 
commandment of (lod, ye hold the tradition of men, as the washing of pots 
and cuj)s : and many other such like things ye do. And lie said unto 
them, hull well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition, h'or Moses said, Honour thy h'ather and tliy Mother ; 
and, Whoso onrseth father or mother, let him die the death : but ye say, 
If a man shall .^.av to his father or mother, // is Corban, that is to say, a 
gift, l)y whatsoever thou miglitest ]>e i)rofited b>' me ; he shall be free. 
And ye sutler him no more to do aught for his father or his mother : making 
the word of (iod of none effect through your tradition, which ye have 
delivered : and many such like things do ye. And when he called all 
the people 'itnlo hinu he said unto them. Hearken unt(» me every one of 
you, and understand ; there is nothing from without a man, that entering 
into him can defile him : but the things wliicli come out of him, these 
are they that delile the man. If any man liax'C ears to hear, let him hear. 
And when he was entered into the house from the peojile, his disci])les asked 
him concerning the jiarable. And he saith unto them, Are ye so without 
undeistanding also ? Do ye not iierceive, tliat whatsoex'cr thing from 
without enteieth into the man, it cannot detile him ; because it entereth 
not into his heait, but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purg- 
ing^ all meats ? And he said, 'riiat wdiich cometh out of the man, that 
defileth the man. For from within, out of the heart of men, inoceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, tornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas])hemy, pride, foolishness : 
all these evil things come from xA'ithin, and defile the man. 

tAnd when he had called tlie ])eo])le ^inio him with his disciples also, 
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lievSaid, unto tlieiii, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. Kor whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but. whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel's, 
the same shall save it. For what shall it ])rotit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? Or what shall ninn give in exchange 
for his soul ? Whosoever therefore shall be ashaiiiiMi ,)i me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he comelh in the glory of his F'ather with the holy angels. 

*And he came to Ca])eriiaum : and l)eing in the house, he asked them. 
What was it that ye dis])uted among yourseh^es l)y the way? But they 
held their peace : for liv the way they had dis])uted among themselves, 
who should he the greatest. And he sat down and called the twelve, and 
saith unto them, II any man desire to be first, Ihe same shall be last of all, 
and servant ol all. And lie took a child, and set him in tlie midst of them : 
and when he had taken him into his arms, lie said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in my name, receiveth me : and whoso- 
ever slndl recei\'e me. receiveth not me, l>ut him that sent me. 

And John answered liim, saying. Master we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and lie followeth not us : and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not us. But Jesus said, I'orbid him not : for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly sjieak evil of 
me. h‘or he that is not against us is on our part. For whosoever shall 
give you a cu]) of water to drink in my name, liecause ye belong to Christ, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And whosoever shall 
offend one of Ihese little ones, tliat believe in me, it is better for him that a 
millstone were hanged al)out his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 
And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than hax'ing two hands to go into hell, into the tire that never 
shall be (pienched : where their worm dieth not, and tlie tire is not quen- 
ched. And if Ihy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for tliee to enter 
lialf into life, than hax’ing two feet to be cast into hell, into the lire that 
never shall be (jneMched : w here theii worm dieth not, and the lire is not 
quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out : it is better for thee 
to enter into the kingdom of (iod with one eye, than ha\*ing twa) eyes 
to be cast into hell lire ; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
(juenched. For every one sliall ])e salted with lire, and every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt. Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost his saltness, 
wherewith wall ye season it ? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another. 
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.A„<i t/,ey brought youug AM, on to him, that he shodd touch 
them : and Mr ,l/sci„l« rebuM th,»e that broUKl.t II, em^ But J«aa 

saw il, he was mticli disitleased, and said unto them, >Suf er le i e cu 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the kuigdoni 
of God. Verily I sa'\' unto 3 ’on, Whosoever sliall not receive the kingdom 
of (iod as a little child, he shall not enter therein. And he took them up 


ill his arms, put his liaiids u])(>ii them, and blessed tliem. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one run- 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him, (iood Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good ? iheve is none good but one, that is (lod. Thou knowest the 
commandments, Do not commit adultery. Do not kill, Do not steal, Do 
not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour th> father and mother. And 
he answered and said unto him, Master, all these have 1 observed from 
my youth. Then Jesus Ijeliolding him, loved him and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, take up the 
cross, and follow me. And he was sad at that sa\'ing, and went away 
grieved : for lie had great possessions. And Jesus looked round about, 
and saith unto his disciples. How hardly sliall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of (lod ! And the discijiles were astonished at his words. 
But, Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, Children how hard is it 
for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they were astonished out of measure, saying 
among themseh es. Who tlien can lie saved ? And Jesus looking u])oii them 
saith. With men // is impossible, but not with God : for with God all things 
are possible. Then Peter began to say unto him, JyO, we have left all, and 
have followed thee. And Jesus answered and said. Verily I say unto you. 
There is no man that hath left house, or tirethren, or sisters, or father, or 


mother, or wafe, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gosiiePs, but he 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, liouses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and motliers, children and lands, with ])ersecutioiis : and in the 
wa)rld to come eternal life. P>ut many that are first shall be last ; and the 
last first. 


tAnd James and John, the sons of Zeliedee, come unto him, sa 3 dng, 
Master, w'e wa)uld that thou sliouldest do for us whatsoev^er we shall desire. 
And he said unto them. What would ye that I should do for you? They 
said unto him. Grant unto us that w^e may sit, one on thy right hand, and 
the other on thy left hand, in thy glory. But Jesus said unto them, Ye 
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know not what ye ask : can ye drink of the cup that I drink of ? and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? And they said unto 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the 
cup that I drink of : and with the baptism that I am fizecl withal, shall 
ye be baptized : but to sit on riiy right hand and on my left hand is not mine 
to give : but it shall be given to them for whom it is pre])ared. And when 
the ten heard it they began to l)e much displeased with James and John. 
But Jesus called them to kirn, and saith unto them, Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordshi]) over them ; 
and their great ones exercise authority n])oii them. Jhit so shall it not be 
among you : but whosoever will l)e great among yon, shall be your mini- 
ster, and whosoever of you will be the chief esi , shall be serv ant of all. For 
even the vSon of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. 

♦Therefore I say unto you. What things soever ye desire, when ye 
])ray, believe that ye receiv^e them, and ye shall hiWQ them. And when ye 
stand ])raying, forgive, if ye hav'e aught against any : that your Tuither 
also which is in heaven may forgiv^e you your tres])asses. But if ye do 
not forgive neither will your leather which is in Heaven forgiv^e your tres- 
passes. 

fAnd they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Hero- 
dians, to catch him in his words. And when they were come, they say unto 
him, Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no man ; for thou 
regardest not the ])erson of men, but teachest the wav' of (iod in truth : 
Is it lawful to give tribute to Cccsar, or not ? shall vve give, or shall we not 
give ? But he, knowing their hy})ocrisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me ? 
bring me a pennv', that may I sec it. And they brought it. And he saith 
unto them. Whose is this image and superscription ? And tliey said unto 
him, Caesar’s. And Jesus answering said unto them, Render to Casar the things 
that are Casar’s and to God the things that are (h)d’s. And they marvelled 
at him. Then came unto him the vSaddiicees, which say there is no 
resurrection ; and they asked him, saying, Master, Moses wrote unto us, If 
a man’s brother die, and leave his wife behind him, and leave no children, 
that his brother should take his wife, and raise ui) seed unto his brother. 
Now^ there were seven brethren : and the first took a wife and, dying 
left no seed. And the second took her, and died ; neither left he any seed : 
and the third likewise. And the seven had her, and left no seed : last of 
all the woman died also. In the resurrection therefore, wlieii they shall 
rise, whose wife shall she be of them ? for the seven had her to wife. And 
Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye not therefore err, because ye know 
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not the scriptures, iicitlier the ])ower of God ? I'or when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but are as 
the angels which are in heaven. And as touching the dead, that they rise : 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush (iod s])ake unto 
him, saving, T urn the (*od of Al)raham, and the God of Isaac, and the Crod 
of Jacob? He is Jiot the God of the dead, but the (lod of the living : 
ye therefore do greatly err. And one of the seril)es came, and having 
heard them reasoning togetlier, and ])ereeiving that he had answered them 
well, asked him, Which is the first commandment of all ? And Jesus answered 
him. The first of all the commandments is. Hear, O Israel ; The la)rd our 
(h)d is one iyord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy (lod with all thy heart, 
and with all th>' soul, and with all thy mind, and with M thy strength : 
this is the first coinmandment. And the second is like, nanicly this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater tlian these. And the scril)e said unto him, Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth : for there is one (lod ; and there is none other but he ; 
and to love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to lo\'e his neighbour as 
himself, is more than all whole l.)urnt offerings and sacriiiees. And when 
Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto him. Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of (iod. And no man after that durst ask him any 
qtieslion, 

♦And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and Iveheld how the peo])le 
cast money into tlie treasury : and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a certain ])oor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make 
a farthing. And he called unlo him his disei])les, and saitli unto them, 
Verily I say unto you. That this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
they which have east into the treasur\' ; for all Ihcy did cast in of their 
abundance, but she of her want did east in all tliat she had, eiwn all her 
living. 

JAnd he came to Kazareth, where he had l)een brought up : and, 
as his custom was, he went into the syiiagogue on the sabl)ath day, and 
stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
propliet Ivsaias, And when he had oj)ened tlie book, he found the place 
where it was written. The Spirit of the Lord is u])on me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gosi)el to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord And he closed the book, and he 'gave ii again 
to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all of them that were in the 
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synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. And 
they said, Is not this Joseph s son ? And he said unto them, Ye will surely 
say unto me this i)roverb, Physician, heal thystll . vviiatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. And he said. 
Verily I saw unto you, No prophet is accepted in his own country. But I 
tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in the days of Klias, when 
the heaven was shut up tlirce years and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land ; but unto none of them was PUias sent, save 
unto vSarei)ta, a city of vSidon, unto a Avonian ihal was a widow. And many 
lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the pro])het ; and none of them 
was cleansed, saving Naaman the vSyrian. 

* But their scril)es and Idiarisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying, Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and sinners ? And Jesus 
answering said unto them, Tliey that are whole need not a physician; but 
they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repen- 
tance. And he s])ake also a ])aral)le unto them ; No man putteth a piece 
of a new garment upon an old ; if otherwise, tlien both the new maketh 
a rent, and the piece that \N'as taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. 
And no man ]nitteth new wine into oldl)ottles ; else the new wine will burst 
the bottles, and be s])illed, and the bottles shall i)erish. But new wine 
must be put into new' bottles ; and both are i)reserved. No man also having 
drunk old wine straiglitAvay dcsireth new : for he saith, Tlie old is better. 

t And it came to ])a.ss, on the second sabl)ath after the first, that he 
w'cnt through the corn fields ; and his disciples ])lucked the cars of corn, 
and did eat, rubbing them in their hands. And certain of the Pharisees said 
unto them. Why do 3^0 that which is not lawful to do on the sabbath days ? 
And Jesus answ^ering them said. Have ye not read so much as this, wdiat 
David did, when himself was an hungered, and they wdiich were with him ; 
how he w'ciit into the house of ( h)d, and did take and cat the shew'-bread, 
and gave also to them that w'ere with him ; w hich it is not lawful to eat, but 
for tlie priests alone ? And he said unto them, That the vSon of man is Lord 
also of the sabbath. 

And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into 
the s^magogue and tauglit : and there w as a man wdiose right hand was 
withered. And the scribes and Pharisees w^atched him, wdiether he would 
heal on the sabbath day ; that the}^ might find an accusation against him. 
But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man which had the withered 
hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the midst. And he arose and stood 
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forth. Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask one thing ; Is it lawful on the 
sabbath days to do good, or to do evil ? to save life, or to destroy it ? 

♦And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said. Blessed be ye 
poor : for yours is the kingdom of (h)d. Blessed are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be lilled. Blessed are ye that weep now : for ye shall laugh. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall se])arate 
you from llu ir company, and shall re])roach you, and cast out your name 
as evil, for the vSon of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy : 
for behold your reward is great in heaven : for in the like manner did their 
fathers unto the ])rophets. But woe unto you tliat are rich ! for ye have 
received your consolation. But woe unto you that are full ! for ye shall hunger. 
Woe unto you that laugh now ! for ye shall mourn and wee]). Woe unto 
you when all men shall s])eak well of you ! for so did their fathers to the 
false pro})hets. But I say unto you which hear, Rove \H)ur enemies, do good 
to them which hate you ; bless them that curse >'ou, and ])ray for them 
which des])itefully use you. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the otlier ; and him that taketli away tliy cloke forbid 
not io take Ihy coat also. Give lo every man that asketh of thee ; and of 
him tliat taketh av\ay th>' goods ask I hem not again. And as ye wanild 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. I'or if ye love 
them which love you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love those 
that love them. And if ye do good to them which do good to you, wdiat 
thank have > e ? for sinners also do even the same. A)\(] if ye lend lo them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank liave ye ? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye your cmemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward .shall lie great, 
and ye shall be the children of the Highest : for he is kind unto he un~ 
thankful and io the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as ^'our I'ather also 
is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not lie judged : condemn not, and ye 
shall not be condemned : forgive, and ye shall be forgiven : gi\a-, and it 
shall be given unto you : good measure, ])ressed down and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men give into your liosom. h'or with tlie 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you again. 
And he s])ake a jiaralile unto them. Can the blind lead the blind ? shall 
they not both fall into the ditch ? The disciple is not aliove his master : 
but ev^ery one that is perfect shall lie as his master. And W'hy behcldest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ? Hither how canst thou say to thy lirother, Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite ! cast out first 
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the beam out of thine own eye, and then shaft thou see clearly to pull out 
the mote that is in thy l)rother s eye. For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt 
fruit ; neither doth a corrupt tree bring foith good fruit. For every tree 
is known by its own fruit : for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a 
bramble bush gather they grapes. A good man cat <n the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that wdiich is evil : for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speaketh. And why call ye me, Ford, Ford, and 
do not the things w^hich 1 say ? Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my 
saying, and doeth them, T wall .shew you to wdiom he is like : he is like a man 
wdiich built an house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock ; 
and when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it ; for it was founded upon a rock. But 
he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man that without a foundation 
built an house upon the earth ; against which the stream did beat vehe- 
mently, and imniediatel\’ it fell ; and the ruin of that house w^as great. 

*Aud one of tlie Pliarisees desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Pharisee’s liouse, and sat down to meat. And behold, 
a w'oman in tlie city, which was a sinner, wdien she knew^ that Jesus sat 
at meat in the IMiarisee’s house, l)rought an alabaster box of ointment, and 
stood at his feet beliind him wx‘ei)ing, and began to w^ash his feet with tears, 
and (lid wipe them with tlie hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed ihem with the ointment. NoW' wiien the Pharisee wdiich had 
bidden him saw //, he spake within himself, saying. This man, if he were 
a proi)het, W'ould have known who and what manner of w'oman this is 
that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner. And Jesus answering said unto 
him, vSimon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith. Master, 
say on. There wais a certain creditor wdiich had two debtors : the one 
owed live hundred pence, and the other lifty ; and wdien they had nothing 
to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me therefore, wdiich of them 
will love him most ? vSimon answered and said, I suiijiose that he, to wdiom 
he forgave most. And he said unto him. Thou hast rightly judged. And 
he turned to the woman, and said unto vSimon, Seest thou this woman? 
I entered into thine -house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but 
she hath w^ashed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gave.st me no kiss : but this w^oman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with oititnient. Wherefore I say 
unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And he said unto her, 
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Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat with him began to say 
within themselves, Wlio is this that forgiveth sins also ? And he said to the 
woman, Thy faith hath saved tliee ; go in peace. 

*And when much ])eoi)le were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he si)ake by a parable : A sower went out to sow 
his seed : and as he sowed, some fell l)y the way side ; and it was trodden 
down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some fell upon a rock ; 
and all soon as it was s])ruiig up, it withered away, because it lacked mois- 
ture. And some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprang up with it and 
chocked it. And other fell on good ground, and s])rang uj), and bare fruit 
an hundredfold. And when he had said these things, he cried, he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. And his discij)les asked him, saying. 
What might this ])arable be ? And he said, Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of (dod : but to others in ])arables ; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing they might not understand. Now the 
parable is this : The seed is the word of (iod. Those hy the way side are 
they that hear ; then corneth the de\nl and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should l)elieve and be saved. The>' on the rock 
are they, which, when they hear, receive the word with joy ; and these have 
no root, which for a while l)elieve, and in time of tem])tation fall away. 
And that which fell among thorns are they, which when they have heard, 
go forth, and are chocked with cares and riches and ])leasures of this life, 
and bring no fruit to ])erfeclion. But that on the good, ground are they, 
which in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and 
bring forth fruit, with patience. No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
covereth it with a vessel, or ])utteth it under a bed ; but setteth it on a 
candlestick, that they w hich enter it may see the light. ln)r nothing is secret, 
that shall not be made inanifest ; neither any Ihirv^ hid, that shall not be 
known and come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear : for wdioso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 

Then came to him his mother and his brethren, and could not come 
at him for the press. And it was told him hy certain, which said. Thy mother 
and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see tliee. And he answered 
and said unto them, My mother and my brethren are these which hear 
the word of God, and do it. 

tTlieii there arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest. And Jesus, jierceiving the thought of their heart, took a 
child, and set him by him, and said unto them. Whosoever shall receive this 
child, in my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive me receiveth 
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him that sent me : for he that is least among you all, the same shall be great. 
And John answered and said, Master, we .saw one casting out devils in thy 
name ; and we forbad him, because he followeth not with us. And Jesus 
said unto him, h'orbid him not : for he that is not against us is for us. 

And it came to pass, when the time was ('opj. ;iiat he should be 
received u]), he steadfastly set liis face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messen- 
gers before his face : and they went, and entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they did not receive him, because 
his face was as though he would goto Jerusalem, And when his disciples James 
and John saw Ihis, they said, hord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Klias did ? l)ut he turned 
and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
hor the vSon of man is not come to destro^^ men’s lives, but to save them. 
And they went to another village. 

And it came to ])ass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man 
said unto him, J.ord, 1 will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
Jesus said unto liim , l'\)xes have holes, and birds of the air have nests ; 
but the vSon of man liath not where to lay his head. And he said unto 
another, I'ollow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. Jesus said unto him let the dead bury their dead : but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of (lod. And another also said, hord, 1 will follow 
thee ; but let me first go liid them farewxdl which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him, No man having |)ut his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is lit for the kingdom of (lod. 

* After these things the hord appointed other seventy also, and sent 
them tAvo and two liefore his face into every city and place, whither he 
himself would come, 'fherefore said he unto them, The harvest truly 
IS great, but the labourers are few : ])ray ye therefore the lan d of the harvest, 
that he would send forth laliourers into his harvest. Go your ways : 
behold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves. Carry neither purse, 
nor scrip, nor shoes : and salute no man by the way. And into) whatso- 
ever house ye enter, first say, Peace he to this house. And if the Son 
of peace be there, A'our iieace rest upon it : if not, it shall turn to you again. 
And in the same house remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give : for the labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. 
And into wdiatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things 
as are set before you : and heal the sick that are therein, and say unto them, 
Ttie kingdom of God is come nigli unto you. But into wdiatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the same, 
and say, Ivven the very dust of your city, which cleaveth on us, we do 
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wipe off against you : iiotwithstaiiding, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom 
of Ood is come nigh unto you. But 1 say unto you, that it shall be more 
tolerable in tliat day for vSodom, than for that city. Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin ! woe unto thee ! Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works had been 
done in Tyre and vSidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while 
ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall l)e more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, shall l)e thrust down to hell. He that heareth 
you heareth me ; and he that despiseth ya)U despiseth me ; and he that 
des])isetli me despiseth him that sent me. 

*And, l)eh<)ld, a certain lawyer stood up, and tem])ted him, saying. 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life He said unto him, What 
is written in tlie law ? how readest thou ? And he answering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all tliy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all th> streiigtli, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Tliou hast answered right : this do, and thou shalt 
live. But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is 
my neighl;)our ? And Jesus answerings aid, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, avid fell among thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and de])arted, leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain ])riest that way : and when he saw him, 
he })assed by on tlie other side. And likewise a Jycvite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. But a 
certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was : and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and went to him and bound u]) his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow when he de])arted, 
he took out two pence, and gave Ihem to the host, and said unto him, Take 
care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee. Which now of these three thinkest thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the theives ? And he said, He that shewed mercy 
on him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

iNow it came to pass, as they went, theit he entered into a certain 
village : and a certain woman named Martha, received him into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mar\’, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard 
his word. But Martha was cunil)cred about much serving, and came to him, 
and said, Lord, dost tliou not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? 
bid her therefore that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled al)out many things : 
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but one thing is needful ; and Marj' hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her. 

*And it came to pass, that, as he as pra\'iug in a certain place, when 
he ceased, one his disciples said unto him, l,ord, teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his discijdes. And he said unto them W’. ye pray, say. Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed l)e thy name : Thy kingdom come : 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth, (live us day by day our daily 
bread ; and forgive us our sins ; for we also forgive every one that is indel)ted 
to us ; and lead xis not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. And he 
said unto them. Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say unto him, I'riend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend 
of mine in his journey is come to me, and I liave nothing to set before him ? 
And he from within shall answer and say. Trouble me not : the door is now 
shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee. 
I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give liim because he is his friend, 
yet because of his imjiortunil y he will rise and gi\’e him as many as heneedeth. 
And I say tinto a'ou. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall l)e opened, unto yon. I'or every one that asketh recei- 
veth : and he tliat seeketh llndeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. If a son shall ask Inead of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone ? or if he ask a tish, will he for a fi.sh give him a serpent ? 
or if he shall ask an egg, w ill lie offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly 1‘ather give the Holy .'^jiirit to them that ask liim ? 

tAiid it came to jiass, as he sjrake these things, a certain w'oman of 
the company lifted u]) her voice, and said unto him, Ble.sscd is the womb that 
bare thee, and the jiaps which thou hast sucked. But he said, Yea, rather 
blessed are they that hear the word of ('.od, and kee]) it. 

fNo man, when he hath lighted a candle, pnttctli it in a secret place, 
neither under a bushel, but on a candle.stick, that they which come in may 
see the light. The light of the liody is the eye : therefore when thine 
eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, 
thy body also is full of darkness. Take heed therefore that the light which 
is in thee be not darkness. 1 f thy whole Irody therefore be full of light, having 
no part dark, the whole sliall be full of light, as when the bright shining 
of a candle doth give thee light. 

And as he spake, a certain Bharisee besought him to dine -with him : 
and he went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, 
he marvelled that he bad not first washed before dinner. And the Ford 
said unto him. Now do ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup 
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and the platter ; but your inward part is full of ravening and wickedness. 
Ye fools, did not he that made that which is without, make that which 
is within also ? But rather give alms of such things as ye have ; and, behold, 
all things are clean unto you. Hut woe unto you, Pliarisees for ye tithe 
mint and rue and all manner of lierbs, and i)ass over judgment and the 
love of (k)d : these ought ye to h .ve done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Woe unto yuu, Tharisees ! for ye love the ui)permost seats in the synago- 
gues, and greetings in the markets. Woe unto yon, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye arc as graves which aj>pcar not, and the men that walk 
over them are not aware of them. Then answered one of the lawyers, and 
said unto him, Master thus saying, thou re])r()achest us also. And he said. 
Woe unto you also, ye lawyers ! P'or ye lade men with l)nrdens grievous 
to be borne, and ye yourselv’es touch not tlie burdens with one of your 
lingers. Woe unto you ! for ye Imild the se])ulc)ires of the propliets, and 
your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds 
of your fathers ; for they indeed killed them, and y(‘ build their sepul- 
chres. Therefore also said the wisdom of (lod, I will send them ])ro])hets 
and a])ostles, and some of them they shall sla\- and i)ersecute : that the blood 
of all the prophets, which was shed from the foundiition of tlie world, may be 
reejuired of tliis generation ; from the blood of Ahel unto the blood of 
Zacliarias, wliich perished 1 )etween the altar and \ he teni] )le : \'erily I say unto 
you, it shall l)e required of this generalion. Woe unto you, lawyers! 
for ye have taken away the key of know ledge : ye (‘utcred not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering in, }'e hindered. 

♦Ill the meaiitime when there were gadhenal togetlier an innumerable 
multitude of i)eo])le, insomuch tliat they trode one u])on another, he began 
to say unto his disciples first of all, Heware ye of the lea\T‘n of tlie Pharisees, 
wliich is hypocrisy. Por there is iiotliing cox ered. that slndl not be revealed; 
neither hid, tliat shall not lie known. Therefore w^hatsoever ye have 
spoken in darkness .shall lie heard in the light ; and that which ye have 
.spoken in the ear in closets, sliall be proclaimed iqion the liouse-tops. And T 
say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body and after 
that have no more that they can do. Hut I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear i fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell ; yea, 1 say unto you, fear him. Are not live sparrows sold for two 
farthings? and not one of them is forgotten liefore (hid : but even the 
very hairs of your head are all nunilierc‘d. I'ear not therefore ! ye are 
of more value than many sjiarrfnvs. Also I say unto you. Whosoever 
shall confess me liefore men, him shall the vSon of man also confess before 
the angels of God ! but he that denieth me before men shall be denied before 
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the angels of (tOcI. And whosoever shall speak a word against the vSon of 
man, it shall l^e forgiven him : but unto liini that blaspliemcth against the 
Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. And when they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unlo magistrates, and powers, take ^ . j) thought how or 

what thing ye shall answer or what ye shall sm> : lor the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say. And one of the company 
said unto him, Master, si)cak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance 
with me. And he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? And he said unto them. Take heed, and beware of covetousness : 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he posses- 
setli. And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully ; and he thought within himself, saying, 
What shal I do, because 1 have no room where to bestow my fruits ? And he 
said, This will I do : I will pull down my l:)arns, and build greater ; and 
there will I besto^^• all nn- fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul, 
vSoul thou hast much goods laid ui> for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. Ihit (rod said unto him, Thou fool ! this night thy 
soul shall 1)0 re(juired of thee : then whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast ])ro\'ided ? is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and 
is not rich toward God. And lie said unto his disci])les, Therefore I say 
unto you. Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat : neither for the 
bod\', what ye shall put on. The life is more than meat, and the body is 
more than raiment. Consider the ravens : for they neither sow nor reap ; 
which neither luiA'e storehouse nor liarn ; and God feedetli them. How 
much more are ye lietter than the fowls ? And which of you with taking 
thought can add to his stature one cubit ? If >e tlien be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the rest ? Consider the lilies, 
how they grow : they toil not. they spin not ; and yet I say unto you, 
That Solomon in all his glory wais not arrayed like one of these. If then 
C»od so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the held, and to-morrow is cast 
into the ox'di, how much more zoill he clothe you, O ye of little faith ? And 
seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubt- 
ful mind, h'or all these things do the nations of the world seek after : 
and your luithcr knoNAxdh that ye have need of these things. But rather 
seek ye the kingdom of Ciod ; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Tear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no 
thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. Fet your loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their lord, 
when he will return from the wedding ; that when he cometh and knocketh, 
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they may open unto him immediately. Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh shall iind watching ! verily I say unto 
you. That he shall gird himsell, and make them to sit down to meat, and will 
come forth and serve them. And if lie shall come in the second watch, 
or come in the third watch, and find ihcm so, Idessed are those servants. 
And this know, that, if the good man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come he would have watched, and not have suffered his house 
to be broken tlirough. Be j-e therefore ready also : for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not. Then Peter said unto him, Lord, 
sjieakest thou this parable unto us, or even to all ? And the Lord said. 
Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall make ruler 
over his household, to give Iheni their portion of meat in due season ? 
Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 
Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. 
But and if that servant say in his heart. My lord delayeth liis coming ; and 
shall begin to beat the men-servants and maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken ; the lord of that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him 
in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the unbelievers. And 
that servant, rvhich knew his lord’s will, and ])repared not himself, neither 
did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that 
knew' not, and did commit things worthy of stri])cs, slndl be beaten with 
few .stripes. Por unto whomsoever much is given, of him .shall be much 
rc(|uired : and to whom men have committed much, of him they w'ill 
ask the more. I am come to send fire on the earth ; and wdiat will I, if it 
be already kindled ? But I have a baptism to l)e baptized with ; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomj)lished ! Su])pose ye that 
I am come to give peace on earth ? I tell you. Nay ; but rather division : 
for from henceforth there shall be five in one hou.se divided, three against 
tw'o, and two against three. The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the daughter, and the 
daughter against the mother ; the motlier-in-law' against her daughter-in-law 
and the daughter-in-huv against her mother-in-law'. And he said also 
to the people. When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower : and so it is. And when ye see the south wind blow 
ye say. There will be heat ; and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites ! ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; but how is it that ye do not 
discern this time? Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right ? When thou goest with thine adversary to the magistrate, as thou 
art in the w'ay, give diligence that thou mayest be delivered from him : 
lest he hale thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the 
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officer cast thee into prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till 
thou hast paid the very last mite. 

♦There were present at that season some that told him of the 
Galilseans, whose blood Pilate had mingled witli their sacrifices. And 
Jesus answering said unto them, vSuppose ye that t Galikeans were 
sinners above all the Galikeans, because they suffered such things ? 1 tell 
you. Nay : but, exce])t ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Of those 
eighteen, upon whom the tower in vSiloam fell, and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 1 tell you 
Nay : l)ut, excei)t ye repent ye shall all likewise perish. Pie s])ake also this 
paral)le : A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard ; and he came 
and sought fruit thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser 
of his vineyard, Ik^hokl, these three years 1 come seeking fruit of this fig 
tree, and find none ; cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ? And he 
answering said unto him. Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig 
about it, and dung it : and if it bear fruit, well : and if not, then after that 
thou shalt c:ut it down. 

tAnd the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, because 
that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto the ].)e()ple, There 
are six days in w hich men ought to work : in them therefore come and be 
healed, and not on the sabliath day. The Lord then answered him, and 
said, Thou hypocrite ! doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall and lead him away to watering ? And ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom vSatan hath bound, 
lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day ? 
And when he had said these things, all his adversaries were a.shamed : and 
all the ]>eoj>le rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him. 

Then said he. Unto what is the kingdom of (iod like ? and where- 
unto shall 1 resemble it ? it is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his garden ? and it grew, and waxed a great tree ; and the 
fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it. And again he said, Whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God ? It is like leaven, which a woman took 
and hid, in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

Then said one unto him. Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them. Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once the master 
of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us ; and 
he shall answer and say unto you, I know you not whence ye are : then shall 
ye begin to say. We have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast 
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taught ill our streols. But lie shall say, 1 tell you, T know you not whence 
ye are : depart from me, all yc workers of iriiquit\\ Tliere shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, wlieii ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the pro])hets, in the kingdom of Clod, and you y(nii'selves thrust 
out. And the\' shall come from the east and /Vo;;/ the west, and from the 
north, iuu] from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. And, 
behold, tliere are last vvliich shall lie first, and there are first which shall 
be last. 

The same da\' there came certain of the Vliarisees saying unto him. 
Get thee out, and dejiart hence : for Herod will kill thee. And he said unto 
them, Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and 1 do cure 
to-day and to-moiTOAN , and the third day I shall l)e peifected. Never- 
theless 1 must walk to-da\', and to-morrow, and the day following : for 
it cannot be tliat a projihet perish out of Jerusalem. ( ) Jerusaleni, Jerusaleng 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee ; 
how often would I have gatliered thy children together, as a hen doth 
Ij^aiher her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your liouse 
is left unto you desolate : and verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, 
until (he Pimc come when ye shall say. Blessed is he thatcometh in the name 
of the Lord. 

*And it came to ])ass, as he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the sal)bath day that the\- watched him. And, 
Behold, there wc.s a certain man before him wliich liad the dro])sy. And Jesus 
answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, sa\ iiig, Is it lawful to heal 
on the Sid)bath da} t And they held their ])eace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go ; and answered them, saying. Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a ])it, and will not straightwaiy pull him 
out on the sabbath da\ ? And they could not answer him again to these 
things. And he put forth a ])arable to those wdiieh wxn’c bidden, when he 
marked how they chose out the chief rooms ; saying unto them, When 
thou art l)idden of any man to wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; 
lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade 
thee and him come and sa\ to thee, Give this man place ; and thou begin 
with shame to take the lowest room. P>ut when thou art bidden, go and 
sit dowm in the lowa.'st room ; tliat when he that bade thee cometh, he 
may say unto thee, lYieiid, go u]) higher : then shalt thou have worship 
in the jirescnce of them that sit at meat watli thee. I'or whosoever exalt- 
cth himself shall lie abased ; and he that humbletli himself shall be exalted. 
Then said he also to him that liade him. When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor 
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ihy rich iK'ighl)()urs ; lest the}^ also bid tliee again, and a recomj^ense be made 
thee. JJut when thou niakest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind : and thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee : 
for thou shalt l)e recompensed at the resurrection of the just. And when 
one of them that sat at meat with him heard these eigs, he said unto 
him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said 
he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, and bade many ; and 
sent his servant at sui>}.)er time to say to them that were bidden. Come ; 
for all tilings are now ready. And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. The first said unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and 
I must needs go and see it : 1 pra\' thee have me excused. And another 
said, 1 have bought live yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them : I ])ray thee 
have me excused. And another said, 1 have married a wife and therefore 
I cannot come, .So that servant came, and shewed his lord these things, 
'riien the master of the house being angry said to his servant, (lO out quickly 
into tlie streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hitlier the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the Ifiind. And the servant said, hord it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the lord, said unto 
the servant, (io out into tlie highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may be filled. l‘or I say unto you, That none of 
those men whieli were bidden shall taste of my su])])er. 

And there went great multitudes with him : and he turned, and 
said unto them, If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my discijile, And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disci] )le. h'or which of you, intending to build 
a tower, sitteth not down first, and couiitcth the cost, whether he have 
mjjicient to finish it ? Lest hajily, after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finish it, all that behold it liegin to mock him, saying. This 
man began to Iniild, and was not able to finish. Or wdiat king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not dowm first, and consulteth whether he 
be able w ith ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him witli tw^enty 
thousand ? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth 
an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. vSo likewise, whosoever 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 
Salt is good : but if the salt have lost its savour, wdierewdth shall it be sea- 
soned ? It is neither fit for the land, noi yet for the dunghill ; hut men cast 
it out. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

♦Then drew near unto him all the })ublicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Bharisees and scribes murmured, saying. This man receivctli 
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sinners and eiiteth with thciii. And he spake this i)arable unto them, 
saying, What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he lind it ? And when he hath found z7, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he ealleth together, 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them. Rejoice with me ; for I 
have found ray shee]) which was lost. I say unto you, that likewise joy 
shall l)e ill heaven over one sinner that reiienteth, more tlian over ninety 
and nine just ])ersons, whicli need no repentance. Hither what woman 
having ten ])ieces of vsilvei , if slie lose one piece, doth not light a candle, 
and swee]) the lioiisc*, and seek (liligently til! she tind // ? And when she 
hath found it, slie calletli her friends and lier neigh! )ours together, saying, 
R(‘joice witli me ; for I lm\'e found the jiiece wiiich 1 had lost, likewise, 
1 vSay unto you, There is joy in the jncsence of the angels of (lod over one 
sinner that re])enteth. And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the 
younger of them said to his father, h'ather, give me the ])ortion of goods 
that fallctli to me. And he divided unto them his living. And not many 
days after, the yaiungei son gathered all together, and took Ins journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his su1)stance with riotous living. 
And when he had sjient all, there Ctrose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and lie began to be in want. And he went and joined liimself to a citizen 
of that country : and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he would 
fain have filled his bel!y^ w ith the husks tliat the swiiu‘ did eat : and no man 
gave unto him. And when he came to himself, he sai(!, How many hired ser- 
vants of my^ father’s luiA’e bread enough and to s])are, and I perish with 
hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Hather, 
I have sinned against lieaveii, and liefore tJiee, and am no more worthy^ 
to be called tliy^ son ; make me as one of thy^ hired servants. And he arose, 
and came to his father. But when he wais yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had conpiassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and ki.ssed 
him. And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more w'orthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to his servants. Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him ; 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it ; and let us eat, and be merry ; for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be 
merry/. Now his elder son w as in the held : and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of the 
servants, and asked what these things meant. And he said unto him, 
Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he 
hath received him safe and sound. And he was angryE and would not 
go in : therefore came his father out, and intreated him. And he answering 
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said to his father, lyO, these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
1 at any time thy coniniandment : and yet thon never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends : but as soon as this thy son was 
come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. And he said unto him, ^ov. tiiwu art ever with me, 
and all that 1 have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad : for this thy l)rother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found. 

♦And he said also unto his disciples, There was a certain rich man, 
which had a steward ; and the same was accused unto him that he had 
wasted his goods. And he called him and said nnto him. How is it that I 
hear this of tliee ? give an account of thy stewardshi]) ; for thou niayest 
be no longer steward. Then the .steward said within liiinself, Wliat .shall 
1 do ? f{)r my lord taketh away from me the stewardshii) : I cannot dig ; 
to beg I am ashamed. I am resolved what to do, that when 1 am 
put out of the stewardshi]), they may receive me into their houses. 
So he called ever}^ one of his lord’s del)tors unlo Iidh, and said unto the 
first, How much owest thou unto my lord ? And he said, An hundred mea- 
sures of oil. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, 
and write fifty. Then said lie to another. And how much owest thou ? 
And he said, An hundred measures of wheat. And he said unto him. Take 
thy bill, and write fourscore. And the lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely : for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. And I said unto you. Make 
to voirrselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when ye 
fail, the\' may receive you into everlasting habitations. He that is faith- 
ful in that wliich is least is faithful also in much : and he that is rrnjirst in the 
least is unju.st also in much. If therefore ye liave not been laithtul in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true nches ? 
And if 3 'C have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall 
give you that which is your own ? No servant can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate tlie one, and love the other : or else he will hold 
to the one, and des])ise the other. Ye cannot serve (h)d and mammon. 
And the Pharisees also, who were co\ etous, heard all these things and they 
derided him. And he said unto them. Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men ; but Ood knoweth your hearts : for that wliich is highly 
esteemed among men, is abomination in the sight of (lod. The law and 
the prophets were until John : since that time the kingdom ol God is prea- 
ched, and every man pressetli into it. And it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. Whosoever putteth away his 
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wife, atul luarrietli anoliic'r, coininittetli adultery : and wliosoeyer inarnetli 
her tiuit is put away from her husl)aud, coniniittetli adultery, i here was a 
certain rich man, which was clotlied in i)urple and hue linen, and faied 
sumptuously every day : and tliere was a certain beggar named IvUzarus, 
which vwas laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed \vith the 
crumbs which fell from the ricli man’s table : moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to i)ass, that l)eggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s l)osoni ; the rich man also died, and was 
buried ; and in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and bazarus in his bosom. And lie cried and said, bather 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that lie may di]) the tip 
of his iinger in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented in this 
flame. But Abraham said, Son, remember that Ihon in thy life-time 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Ivazarns e\d1 things : l)ut now he 
is comforted, and thou arl tormented. And lieside all this, lietweeii us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed : so that they which would ])ass ironi hence 
to you cannot ; neither can they ])ass to us, that icould cowc Iroin thence. 
Then he said, 1 ])ray thee therefore, father, that thou woul(U*st send him to 
my father’s house *. for I have five lirethren ; that they may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this jdace of lormeiit. Abraham saith 
unto him. They hav'e Moses and the projihets : let them hear tlieni. And 
he said, Nay, father Abraham : but if one v.ent unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. And he said unto fiim. If they hear not .Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, tliougli one rose from the dead. 

*Then said he unto the disciples, It is impossible but that offences 
will come : but woe unto him, througli whom th(*y come ! It were lictter 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast into 
the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones. Take lux^l to 
yourselves : if thy brother tresj^ass against thee, refnike him ; and if he 
re])cnt, forgive him. And if lie tres])ass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, 1 re|)ent ; tliou shalt 
forgive him. And the aiio.stles said unto the lyord, Increase our faith. 
And the Lord said. If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou ] ducked u]) liy the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea : and it should oliey yon. But which of you, having a 
servant plowing or feeding cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is 
come from the field. Go and sit down to meat ? And will not rather say unto 
him, Make ready wherewith I may su]), and gird thyself, and serve me, 
till I have eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were commanded 
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him ? I trow not. So likewise ye, when yo shall have done all those 
things wliich arc commanded yon, sa^^ We are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that which was our duty to do. 

*And he spake a parable unto them to this tliat men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint ; saying, Tbcre was in a city a judge, 
wliich feared not (hid, neither regarded man : and there was a widow in that 
city ; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. 
And he would not for a while : lint afterward he said within himself, Though 
T fear not (lod, nor regard man ; yet because this widow troubleth me, 
I will avenge her, lest by her continued coming she weary me. And the 
Jyord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God avenge 
his own elect, wliich cry day and night unto him, though he liear long 
with tliem ? I tell you that he wall avenge them speedily. Nevertheless 
when the v^on of man cometh shall he find faith on the eartli ? 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in themselves 
tliat they were righteous, and despised otliers : Twai men went up into the 
temple to pray ; the one a Ifiiarisee, and the other a publican. The 
riiarisee stood and pra\a"cl thus with himself : (jod I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. And 
tlie ])ublican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his oyes unto 
heaven, but smote uj)on his breast, saying God be merciful to me a sinner. 
I tell yon, this man went down to his house justified rather than the other : 
for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted. 

And tliey brought unto him also infants, that he would touch them : 
but when his disci])les saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said, >Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not : for of such is the kingdom of (rod. Verily I say unto 3^011, Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of (h)d as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter therein. 

And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master, wdiat shall 
I do to inlierit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Wlw callest thou me 
good ? none is good save one, that is, (Jod. Thou know'est the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery. Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother. And he said. All these 
have I kept from my youtli up. Now wJien Jesus heard these things, he 
said unto him, Yet lackest thou one thing ; sell all that thou hast, and 
distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, 
follow me. And when he heard this, he was ver^^ sorrowdul : for he was 
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very rich. And when Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, he said, How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ! hor it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of (Vod. And they tHat heaid i/ said, Who then can be 
saved ? And he said, The things which are imi)ossible with men are possible 
with (lod. Then Teter said, bo, we have left all, and followed thee. 
And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you. There is no man that hath left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God's 
sake, who shall not receix’e manifold more in his present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 

*IIe said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called his ten servants, 
and delivered them ten ])Ounds, and said unto Ihem, Occupy till 1 come. 
lUit his citizens hated him, and sent a message after him, saying, We will 
not have this to reign ox er us. And it came to pass, that xvlien he xvas 
returned, Iiaving received the kingdom, then he commanded these servant? 
to l)c called unto him, to xx honi he had given the money, that he might know 
hoxv nmdi every man had gained Ijy trading. Tlien came the first, saying, 
bord thy pound hath gained ten jxmnds. And he said unto him, Well, thou 
good servant : because thou hast been faithful in a very little, liave thou 
authority over ten cities. And the second came, saying, bord, thy i)ound 
hath gained five ])ounds. And he said likewise to him. Be thou also over 
five cities. And another came saying, bord behold here is thy pound, which 
T have ke])t laid up in a na])kiii : for I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man : thou takest \\]} that thou layedst not down and reapest 
that thou didst not soxv. And he saith unto him. Out of thine oxvn mouth 
will I judge thee, lh(ni xxicked servant. Thou knewest that 1 was an aus- 
tere man, taking u]) that 1 laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow : 
wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the l)ank, that at my coming 
I might have recpiired mine own xvith usury ? And he said unto them that 
stood by. Take from him the pound, and give it to him that hath ten pounds. 
And they said unto him, bord, he hath ten pounds. Imr 1 say unto you, 
That unto every one which hath shall l)e given ; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken away from him. But those mine 
enemies, wdiich would not that 1 should reign ox^er them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me. 

t And the chief priests and the scribes the same hour sought to lay 
hands on him ; and they feared the people : for they perceived that he had 
spoken this parable against them. And they watched him, and sent forth 

spies, which should feign themselves just men, that they might take hold 
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of his words, that so they might deliver him unto the power and autliority 
of the governor. And they asked liini, saying, Master we know that Ihou 
sayest and teaehest rightly, neither aceeptest thou the ])erson of any, but 
teachest the way of ( lod truly : Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Qesar, 
or no? But he perceived their craftiness, and sairl iinivv iliem, Why tempt 
ye me ? vShcw me a ])enny. Whose image and su])erscri])tion hath it ? 
They answered and said, Cresar’s. And he said unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Ca?sar the things which be Caesar’s, and unto (lod the things 
which be Clod’s. And they could not take hold of his words before the 
l)eo])le : and they marvelled at his answer, and held their ])eace. Then 
came to him certain of the vSadducees, which deny that there is any re- 
surrection : and tlie>' asked him, saying, Master, Moses wrote unto us. If 
any man’s brother die, having a wife and he die without children, that 
his brother should take his wife, and raise U]) seed unto his brother. There 
were therefore se\’en brethren, and the lirst took a wife, and died without 
children. And the second took her to wife, and he died childless. And the 
third took her ; and in like manner the seven also: and they left no children 
and died, hast of all the w’oman died also. Therefore, in the resurrec- 
tion w hose wife of them is she ? for seven had her to wife. And Jesus 
answering said unto them, The children of this world marry, and are given 
in marriage : but they which shall be accounted w'orthy to obtain that wa)rld, 
and the resurrection from tlie dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage: 
neither can they die any more : for they are equal unto the angels ; and are 
the children of (lod, being the children of the resurrection. Now^ that the 
dead are raised, even Moses shewed at tlie bush when he calleth the lyord 
the (lod of Abraham, and the (lod of Is.sac, and the (h)d of Jacob. I'or 
he is not a (lod of the dead, but of the living : for all live unto him. Then 
certain of the scribes answering said, Master, thou hast w^ell said. 

♦And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into the 
treasury. And he saw also a certain poor wddow' casting in thither two 
mites. And He said, Of a truth I sa}^ unto you, that this ])oor wddow hath 
cast in more than they all : for all these have of their abundance cast in unto 
the offerings of God : but she of her penury hath cast in all the living that 
she had. 

tThere w^as a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews : the same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him. Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God : for lu; man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, exce])t God be wdth him. Jesus answered and said unto 
him. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Kxcept a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, How^ can a man be 

* Lukei, chap, xxi, 1. f Joliu, chap, iii, 1. 
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IjQj-jj lie is old ? cull lie enter tlie second time into Ins iiiotlier s woiiiLi^ 
and be born? Jesus answered. Verily, verily. I say unto thee, I^xcept a 
man be born of' water and of the vS])irit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. That which is born of the llesli is llesh ; and that which is born of 
the vS])irit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto tliec, Ye niast be born 
again. The wind blowetli where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but cans! not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so is 
everv one that is born of the Siiirit. Nicodemus answered and .said unto 
him, How can these things be ? Jesus answered and said unto him. Art thou 
a ma.ster of Israel, and knowest not tliese tilings ? \eril\-, \-eriIy, I say unto 
thee. We .speak tliat we do know, and testifi’ that we have .seen ; and ye 
receive not our witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ve lieliei e if I tell yon of heavenly things ? And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaxen, even the ,Soii 
of man which is in heaven. And as Moses lifted nji the .serpent in the wilder- 
ness. even so must the ,'son of man be lifted iij) : that whosoever beliexeth 
ill him should not v>erish, but have eternal life. I'or God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only liegotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life, for God sent not his Son into the 
world to coiuleinn the world ; Init that the world through him might be 
saved. lie that belii'vcth on him is not condemned ; but he that beliex eth 
not is condemned ahead >■, liecause he hath not Iieliex ed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of (fod. And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness ratlier than light, because 
their deeds were evil. Tor every one that doetli evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reiiroved. but he 
that docAh truth cometh to the light, that his deeds iiiav be made maiiifc’st, 
that they are wrought in God. 

*But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the bather in spiiit and in truth : lor the bather seeketh such to 
worship him. God is a .Spirit : and they that wa)rship him must wmrship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

tLabcur not for the meat which ])crishet.h, Init for that meat which 
endureth unto ex'ci lasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you : 
for him hath God the b'ather sealed. 

+And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him, a woman taken 
in adultery ; and when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him, 
Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the verv act. Now Moses 
in the law commanded us, that such should be stoned': but what sayest 
thou ? Ihis they said, tempting him, that they might have to accuse him. 

» Jolm, chap, iv, 2:1. t Jobn. chap: vl, 27. J John. chap, viii, 3. 
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I'.iit Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wTote on the ihoiigh 

In' heard them not. .'^o when they continued askiti" ,,c lifted up 

jiimself, and said unto them, He that is without ;,i: ,iig you let him first 
cast a stone at her. And again he stoojied down, and wrote on the ground. 
And they which heard it lieing coiudcted liy their own conscience, went 
(tilt one 1)\ oiU‘, lieginning at the eldest, even unto the last t and Jesus 
was left alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had 
lifted uj) himself, tind saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
w lune are those thine accusers ? hath no man condemned thee ? She said, 
No man, l/ird. .^nd Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee ; 
c,o, and sin no more. 

‘And Jesns said, for jndgijient 1 am come into this world, that 
lliey which see not might soq ; and that they which see might be made 
blind. And some oi the I’harisees which were with him heard these words, 
and said unto hitn. Are we blind also? Jesus said unto them. If ye were 
blind, ye should have no sin : but now ye say. We see ; therefore your 
sin remainetli. 

Il am the true \dne, ;ind my father is the husliaridinan. Every 
lirancli in me lliat beareth not fruit he taketh away : and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he jinrgetli it, that it may bring forth more fruit. Now 
ye are clean tlirougli the word whicli I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, 
and I in you. As the liranch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 1 am the vine, ye 
arc the branches : he that aliideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit : for without me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a brancdi, and is withered ; and men gather them, 
and cast them in the lire, and they are burned. If ye abide in me, 
and my words abitle in you, ye shall ask what > e will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciple. As the I'ather hath loved me, so have I loved you : 
continue ye in my love. If ye kcc’p my commandments, ye shall abide 
in my love ; ewen as I have kept my father’s commandments, and abide 
in his love. These things have I spoken unto you, that nn’ joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might Ire full. This is my commandment. 
That ye love one another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do w hatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call you not servants ; 
for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth ; but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made knowni 


t John, XV, 1. 


* John, chap, ix, 39. 
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unto you. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruits 
should remain : that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Feather in my name, 
he may give it you. These things I command you, that ye love 
one another. 
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AN APPEAL, &c., cS:c. 


In perusing the twentieth number of “The Friend of India,” 1 felt 
as much surj^rised as disai)])ointed at some remarks made in that magazine 
by a gentleman under the signature of “A Christian Missionary”, on a late 
publication entitled, “The Precejds of Jesus” ; and also at some observations 
of a similar nature on the same su1)jcct by the Editor of that publication. 
Before however I attempt to impiire into the ground upon which their 
objections to the work in question are founded, I humbly beg to appeal 
to the public against the unchristianlike, as well as uncivil manner in which 
the Pklitor had adduced his objections to the compilation, by introducing 
])ersonality, and applying the term of heathen to the Compiler. I say un- 
chnstianlike manner, Ix'causethe Editor, by making use of the term heathen, 
has, 1 ])rcsunie, violated truth, charity, and liberality, which are essential 
to Christianity in every sense of the word. I'or there are only two methods 
by which the character of the Comihler as a heathen, or as a believer in one 
true and living Cod, can l)e satisfactorily inferred. The most reasonable 
of the two modes is to coniine such inquiries to the evidence contained 
in the subject of review, no mention of the name of the compiler being 
made in the ]>ublication itself. Another mode, which is ol)viously inappli- 
cable in such discussions, is to guess at the real author, and to infer his 
opinions from a knowledge of his education or other circumstances. With 
resi)ect to the lirst source of evidence, the following ex])ressions of the 
Compiler’s sentiments are found in the introduction : “A notion of the 
existence of a su])renic, sui)erintending Power, the Author and Preserver 
of the harmonious sx’stem, who has organized and who regulates such an 
inlinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a due estimation of that Law 
which teaches that man should do to others as he would wish to be done by, 
reconcile us to human nature, &c.” “This simple code of religion and 
morality, (meaning the Precepts of Jesus,) is so admiralty calculated to 
elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, See.,’’ “so well 
fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their 
various duties to God, to themselves, and to society,” and “so confor- 
mable to the dictates of human reason, divine revelation, &c.” These expre- 
ssions are calculated, in my humble opinion, to convince every mind not 
biassed by prejudice, that the Compiler believed not only in one God, whose 
nature and essence is beyond human comprehension, but in the truths 
revealed in the Christian system. T should hope neither the Reviewer 
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nor the Kditor can be justified in inferring the heatlienisni of the Compiler, 
from the facts of his extracting and ])ublishing the moral doctrines of the 
New Testament, under the title of “,4 Guide io peace and happine^^''— \\\< 
styling the Pn^cepts of Jesus, a code of religion and morality his believing 
Cod to be the Author and ITeserAX^r of the universe— or his considering those 
sayings as adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race in 
the discharge of all the duties re(iuired of them. 

Neither, 1 trust, can his sei)arating the niora! sayings of Christ from 
the mysterious dogmas and historical ])arts of the New 'J'estameiit, under the 
im])ression, tliat these are liable to the doubts and dis])utes ot free-thinkers 
and anti-christians with whicii this [Mrt of the world is unfortunately 
filled ; nor liis o])inion that this sim])le code of morality would be more 
likely to attract tlie notice and res]>ect of such men, and to guide their 
mind into the peiths of peace a.iid ha]>piness, than if i)resented to them in 
conjunction walh other matter against which tluai education has taught 
tliem to revolt ; justly sulfiect him, in the o])i]]i(>ii of the most orthodox 
Christians, to the epithet ap})lied to him by the Iwlitor. If tlu^y do, J cannot 
see h(*w' the same condemnation can be si)ared to numerous juiblications 
of extracts from the Old and the New Testaments, made and sent fortli 
by several Christian authors, under various designations and for different 
])ur])oses. 

With resi)ect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, howex’er unjusti- 
fied the lulitor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he is safe in ascril)ing 
the collection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy ; wlio, although he w as 
born a Prahmun, not only renounced idolatry at a \'er\- early ])eriod of his 
life, but published at that time a treatise in Aral)ic and Persian against that 
system ; and no sooner acciuired a tolerable knowledge of Iniglish, tlian 
he made his desertion of idol worship known to the Christian world by his 
English publicatioji- a renunciation that, I am sorry to say, brought severe 
difficulties upon him, by exciting the displeasure of his i)arents, and .su))ject- 
ing him to the dislike of his near, as well as distant relations, and to the 
hatred of nearly all his countrymen for several years. I therefore ])resume 
that among his declared enemies, who are aware of those facts, no one 
who has the least pretension to truth, would venture to a])})lv the desig- 
nation of heathen to him ; but I am sure, that the res])ect he entertains 
for the very name of Christianity, which the Twlitor of tlie “iM'iend of India," 
seems to profess will restrain him from retorting on that lulitor, although 
there may be differences of opinion betwx‘en them that might be thought 
sullicient to justify the use towards the Editor of a term no less offensive. 
The Pklitor perhaps may consider himself justified by numerous precedents 
amongst the several partisans of different Christian sects in a])])lyiug the 
name of Heathen to one who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his princi])al 
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guide ill matters of religious and civil duties ; as Roman Catholics bestow 
the appellation of heretics or infidels on all classes of I’rotestants, and 
Protestants do not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics ; 'I'rini- 
tarians deny the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort 
by stigmatizing the worshippers of the Son of man n Pagans who adore a 
created and deiiendent P.cing. Very different conduct is inculcated in 
the Precepts of Jesus to John, when complaining of one who performed 
cures in the name of Jesus, yet refused to follow the Ajiostles : — he gave 
a rebuke, saying, “He that is not against us is on our ])art.” Mark, eh. 
ix, ver. 40. The Comiiiler, having obviously in view at lea.st one object 
in common with the Rex iewer and Ivditor, that of procuring resiiect for the 
Precepts of Christ, might have reasonably ex])ectcd more charity from 
jirofessed teachers of his doctrines. 

The Coinjiiler of the I’reeeiits of Jesus will, however, I doulit not, 
give ])refercnce to the guidance of those Precepts, which justify no retalia- 
tion even u])on enemies, to the hasty suggestions of human jiassions and the 
exain])le of the Iwlitor ol the “friend of India . 

2. The Pditor of the “friend of India," and the resiiected Reviewer, 
both not only disa])])rove alisolutely the ])lan adopted by the Compiler 
in sejiaratiug the morrd doctrines of the Books of the New' lestanient ascrib- 
ed to the four livaiigelists from the mysteries and historical matters there- 
in contained, Imt e\ en blame him as an iiijurer of the cause of truth ; and 
for such disap]'rot)atiou they assign several reasons ; -lirst, Ihe Reviewer 
says, the sup])osition ol the moral sayings being suflicient for salvation, 
indej)endeiit oi the dogmas, is, (as he notes in ]>age 2(5,) ladically false , 
and that it is i)resum])tion of him (the comiiiler) to think himself (lualilied 
to judge, independently of the Divine Teacher, what sort of instruction is 
advantageous lor the happiness ol mankind. If indeed the Reviewer 
understands by the word moral what relates to conduct only with reference 
to man, it cannot ap|)ly to those Prece])t5 oi Jesus, that teach the duty 
of man to (lod ; which however the Reviewer will find included in the collec- 
tion of the Precejits of Jesus by the Comihler : Imt a slight attention to the 
scope of the Introduction might have conv'inced the Reviewer, that the 
sense in which the word moral is there used, whether rightly or otherwise, 
is (juite general, and ajiiilies equally to our conduct in religious as in civil 
matters. Without attaching this meaning to the term ‘moral doctrines’, 
the whole of the concluding sentence must appear absurd, wdiere it is said, 
“This simple code is well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discliarge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to 
society." This assertion is corroborated and supported by a great number 
of passages in the treatise in question, wdiich ])oint out the ajifiropriate 
mode of performing our duty to the Almighty Power. It is however too true 



to be denied, that the Conii)iler of those moral i)reeei)ts se])arated them 
from some of the dogmas and other matters, chiefly under the sup])osi- 
tion, that they alone were a sufficient guide to secure i)eace and happiness 
to mankind at large* a position that is entirely founded on and supported 
by the express authorities of Jesus of Nazareth a deniid of which would 
imply a total disavowal of Christianity. Some of those authorities, as 
found amongst these ])rece])ts, liere follow ; Alalihcw, ch. xxii, beginning 
with verse 111 : “Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. :kS : 
This is the first and great commandment. .‘19 : And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 40 : On thesk two 
COMMANOMICNTS HANG Att THE LaW AND THE l’KOnHETS.“ Mark, cll. xii, 
beginning with verse 29 : “And Jesus answered him. The first of all the 
commandments is, Hear, O Israel, The Lord our God is one Lord. )10 : iliou 
shalt love the J.ord tliy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment. 
:U : And the second is likic, namely this : Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. There is no other commandment greater than these. ;12 : 
And he said unto him. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there 
is one God, and there is none other but he. : And to love him with 

all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and 
with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 94 : And wlien Jesus saw that he an- 
swered discreetly, he said unto him, Tiiou art not far from the kingdom of 
God Malihcw, ch. vii, verse 12 : “Therefore all things wdiatsoever 
you would tliat men should do to ^’ou, do ye even so to them ; r'oK THIS 
IS THE Law and tihv LKoriiETS.” Ch. v, 17 : “Think not that 1 am come 
to destroy the Law or the Trophets ; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil." Luke, ch. x, beginning with verse 25 : “And behold, a certain 
Lawyer stood u]) and tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? 2G : lie said unto him. What is written in the Law ? How 
readest thou ? 27 : He answxuing said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
wath all th}" heart, and with all thy strength, and w ith all thy mind ; and tliy 
neighbour as thyself. 28 : And he said unto him. Thou hast answered 
right. This do and thou shaut ijve." The vSaviour meant of course 
by the words Law and Prophets all the commandments ordained by divine 
authority, and the Religion revealed to the Rrophets and observed by them, 
as is evident from Jesus's declaring those commandments to afford perfect 
means of acquiring eternal life, and directing men to follow^ them accord- 
ingly. Had any ’other doctrine been requisite to teach men the road 
to peace and happiness, Jesus could not have i)ronounced to the Lawyer, 
“This do and thou shaet eive". It w^as the characteristic of the office 
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of Christ to teach men, that forms and ceremonies were useless tokens of 
respect for God, compared with the essential ])roof of obedience and love 
towards him evinced by the |.)ractice of beiielicence towards their fellow- 
creatures. The compiler, hndiiig these commandments given as including 
all the revealed law, and the whole system of i n,.; >11 adopted by the 
lh' 0 ])hets and re-established and fulfilled i)y Jesus himself, as tlie means to 
acciuire Peace and Ha])])iness, was desirous of giving more full publicity in 
this country to them, and to the subsidiary moral doctrines that are intro- 
duced by the i^aviour in detail. IMacing also implicit confidence in the 
truth of his sacred commandments, to the ol)servance of which we are 
directed by the same teacher, [John, ch, xiv, ver. Jo, “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.” Ver. 24, “He that loveth me not, keepeth not my 
sayings,”) the Comi)iler never hestitated in declaring, (page 1,) a “belief 
in God, and a due regard to that law, M)o unto others as you would wish 
to be done b>',’ render our existence agreeable to ourselves, and profitable 
to the rest of mankind.” It may now be left to the ])iil)lic to judge, whether 
or not tlie charge of arrogance and ])resumptir)n which the Reviewer 
has imputed to the C()m])iler, under the idea that he preferred his own 
judgment to that of the Saviour, be justly a])])lieable to him. 

I>. The res])ected Reviewer argues in ])age 2(), that there are two 
im])()rtant points, a knowledge of which is not to be ac(|uired by following 
the moral j)rece])ts of Christ, l)Ut which are essential to the attaiimient of 
true peace of mind ; they l)eing entirely founded (as he alleges) upon the 
dogmas and histories, viz. liow to obtain, 1st, the forgiveness of sins and the 
favour of God ; and 2ndly strength to overcome human passions, and to 
keep the commandments of God. These ])recepts separated from the 
mysterious dogmas and liistorical records ai)])ear, on the contrary, to the 
Com])iler to contain not only the essence of all that is necessary to instruct 
niankind in their civil duties, but also the best and onl> ineans of obtaining 
the forgiveness of our sins, the favour of God, and strengtlito overcome our 
])assions, and to keep his commandments. I therefore extract from the same 
conii)ilation, a few ■|)assages of that greatest of all Pro])hets who was 
sent to call sinners to repentance ; a due attention to which will, I hope, 
satisfy the respected Review^er on those two ])oints. Luke, ch. xiii, ver. W : 
“P^xcept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Ch. xv, ver. 7, 10 : “I 
say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
rei)eiiteth, more than over ninety and nine persons who need no repen- 
tance. I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.” Matthew, ch. ix, 12 : “I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Ch. xviii, ver. II : “For the 
vSoii of man is come to save that which was lost.” Luke, ch. v, ver. 22 : 
“I came not to call tlie righteous, but sinners to reiientance.” Which 
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;ayings are coiijirinalory ef what is taught in I\zckicL ch. xviii, ver. Ih) : 
‘Repent and turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iiii({uity shall 
lot be your ruin.” Sec also the ]>aral)le of the ]>rodigal son, where the mercy 
God is illustrated by the exam|>le of a father ])ardoning the transgressions 
)f his rejieiiting son. Numerous passages of the Old ajid the New Testament 
.0 the same effect, which might illl a \olume, distineil}’ ]>r<)mise us that 
die forgiveness of God and the favour of his dix iiie majcsl y may l)e obtained 
)y sincere repentance, as re(|uired of sinners i)y tlie Redeemer. 

As to the second ])oint, that is : Mow to be enal>led to oxercome 
3ur jiassions, and keep the coniinandments of (lod : wc^ arc‘ not left un- 

-irovided for in that respect, as our gra<:iou^ Sax ionr has jiromised ex ery 
^trength and jaoxxer as uccessary conse(jnences oi t‘ariK‘s1 ])rax er and liearty 
lesire. Mcilllicw, cli. xdi, xer. /, and Liikc, eh. xi, x't‘T. i), l.‘> ; * Ask and it 
diall be given you, .seek and ye sluill lind, knock and it shall be o]>eried unto 
you. II ye then, beingevil.knoxvhoxvtogix t^ good gills unto x'oiir children, 
low much more slndl your bather which is in lieaxeii gi'/e good things to 
dien that ask him. Litkc‘Q\\. xi, x’cr, U : “J say unto \ on, Ask and it sliall be 
jiven you. After a due attention to these and to numerous ])assages 
if the same effect, no one who l)elie\es in the dixaiie message of Jesus of 
Nazareth, or even in the truth of Ins doctrine onlx’ can he at all at a lo.ss to 
and ade(juate means of attaining those two ends, justly csmsidcacil to be 
most essential by the Rexdewer. 


4. The Reviewer impules to llie Compiler, iTior in exalting the 
value of the moral doetiines above that of the historieal facts ami dogmas 
contained in the New Testament. This im])ntation, 1 hnmhlv maiidain, 
can be of no weight or force against the antliorit v of Jesiis himself, as .pioted 
in the above texts ; which elearh- shew, that there i> no other means of 
attaimng eternal life except the ]>erformanee of onr duties towards (b.d 
m obeying his commandments. That the aim and ol.ject of all the command- 
ments of God is to teach us our duty tow ards our fellow -creatures ma>- be 
patheied irom a hundred jiassages of Seri])ture, of which ])erhai)s the 
following may suffice. Mullhcw, eh. xxv. ver. : ' WlKm fl.e Son 

of man shall come in his glory, and all the holv angels rvith him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glorx . And Irefore him shall be gathered all 
nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divi- 
deth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the king sav unto them on 
his right hand Come, ye blessed of my bather, inherit tl.e kingdom preiiared 
for you from the foundation of the Avorld. J-'or I was an hungered and ve 
gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 1 was a stranger, 
and ye took me m : naked and ye clothe<l me : 1 was sick, and ye visited 
me . I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
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answer him, saying, Lord, when saw wc thee an hungered and fed thee ? 
or thirsly, and gave lliee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in ? or jiaked, and clotlied thee? Or wlien saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? And tlie king shall answer an*’ ty unto them, 
Verily J say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have d(»nc it unto one of the least 
of these iny brethren, ye have done it unlo me. Then shall he say^ unto 
them also on tlie left hand, dejiart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting lire, 
l)re])ared forthedexdl and his angels, h'or 1 was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat : I was thirsty , and ye gave me no drink : I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in : naked, and y^e clotlied me not : sick, and in 
])rison, and ve x’isited me not. Then shall they' also answer him saydng. 
Lord, when saw we tliee an liungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick or in ])iis<»ii, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answ'er 
them, saydiig, \'erilv I sa\- unto you. Inasmuch as yx* did it not to one of the 
least of lliese, ye did it not to me. And these shall go aw'ay into everlast- 
ing ])unishment ; but tlie righteous into life eteinal.” In this description 
of the day of judgineiit it is clearly announced, that the merciful Lather 
of the un]\’erse acce])ts a^ manifestation of love touairds liimself, everv 
act of cliarit>' and beiielicence ])erformed towards his creatures : (vSee 
text already (|Uoted. MaUlinr, ch. vii, \'er. 12.) And ap])arcntly to coun- 
teract b\- antici]>ati(»n the erroneous idea that such conduct might be dis- 
jiensed with, <ind reliance jdaced on a mere dogmatical knowledge of God, 
or of the Sax'iour, the following declaration seems to have been uttered. 
Miiithca, c'h. \ ii. \ L-r. lM-lMI ; “Not e\'ery one that saith unto me, Lord! 
Lord ! sliall entvr into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of mv Idither who is in hea\ en. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord ! 
Lord ! lia\e we not laophe^ied in thy name ; in thy' name have cast out 
devils ; and in th\’ narne done many wonderful works? And then wall I 
profess unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me y'e that work ini- 
(juity. Therefore w hosoe\’er heareth these sayiiu^s of mine, and doeth them, 
I will likcai him unto a Vvise man, who built his house ui)on a rock. And 
e\'ery one that heareth these snyiries of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a toolish man, who built his house u])on the sand.” Matthew, 
ch. xii, oO ; “Wdiosoexer shall do the wall of my' h'ather who is in heaven, 
the same is ni>' brother, and sister, and mother,” Luke, ch viii, ver. 21; 
”My mother and u\y l)retliren are these which hear the w'ord of God and do 
it.’’ Ch. xi, ver. 27, 2S ; “blessed is the womb (said a certain woman 
to Jesus) that bare thee, and the j)aps wdiich thou hast sucked : but he said, 
Yea, rattier tilessed are they that hear the word of (tod, and keep it.” 
John, ch. XV, ver. 10 If he kee]) my commandments, yx shall abide in my 
love ; even as 1 ha\x‘ kejit mv h'ather’s commandments, and abide in 
his love.” What then are THosr: savin(;s, tlie obedience to wdiich is so 
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absolutely comnianded as iiidis])ensal)le and all-suflicicnt to those who 
desire to inherit eternal life ? "rhey are not ()ther than the blessed and 
benign moral doctrines tanght iii the sermon on the mount, (contained 
in the r)th, ()th, and 711i cliajders of Matthew,) which include therefore 
every duty of man, and all that is necessary to salvation ; and they ex])ressly 
exclude mere |)rofession or belief, from those circumstances which (hxl 
graciously admits as giving a title to eternal hap])iness. Neither in this, 
nor in any other ])art of tlie New Testament can we liiid a commandment 
similarly en joining a know ledge of any of the mysteries or historical relations 
contained in those books. It is besides plainly stated, that but a very small 
portion of the works of Jesus ha\e l)een handed down to us by the Kvan- 
gelists. John savs al tlu' conclusion of lli^ gos]>el, ch. xxi, ver. 25, “There 
are also man}- nXhev things wliich Jesus did, the vvdiich if they sliould 1)C 
written every one, 1 siip])ose the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” On the other hand we cannot doubt, tliat the 
whole si)irit of his doc'trines has been faithfully and fully recorded. The 
reason of tliis a|)pears (»l)\'ious miracles must have had a ])owa‘rful effect 
on the minds of those who witnessed them, a.nd who w ithout some such 
evidence were dis])osed to (juestion the authority of the teacher of those 
doctrines. Jo/in, ch. x, ver. 25 : “The works that 1 do in my I* other’s 
name, they l)ear witness of me.” Vers. 57, 5S : “If I do not the w'orks 
of my leather, believe me not, P>ut if I do, though ye l)C‘lieve not me, 
believe the wa>rks.” Mad his doctrines of themsehos made their due 
impression, the aid of miracles would not have been re(|uisite, not had 
recourse to. In this country, the l)are re]>ort of such miracles (‘ould have 
given no support to the weight of the doctrines ; for as the Com])iler has 
stated in his Introduction, miracles iuruiitely more wonderful are related 
of their goods and saints, on antliorities that the Hindoos must deem 
superior to those of the A])ostles. 

Wc are taught l)y re\’elation, as woll as education, to ascribe to 
the Deity the ])erfection of tho.se attributes whicli are esteemed excellent 
amongst mankind. And according to those ideas it must surely ap])ear 
more consistent with the justice of the vSovereign Ruler, that he should 
admit to mercy those of his subjects who, acknowdedging his authority, 
have endeavoured to obey his laws ; or shewn contrition, wdien they have 
fallen short of their duty and love ; than that he should select for favour 
those whose claims rest on having acfiuired particular ideas of his nature 
and of tlie origin of his Son, and of w'hat afflictions that Son may have suffered 
in behalf of liis peo])le. If the Reviewer and Editor will continue to resist 
both authority and common sense, I must l)e content to take leave of them 
with the following words, (Luke, ch. xvi, ver. 51 :) “And he said unto him, 
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If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead/' 

5. The Reviewer ol)serves (in page 24) with every mark of dis- 
approbation, that the Compiler has intimated in the Introduction, that 
the dogmatical and historical matters are rather c alculated to do injury. 
The Compiler could not certainly overlook the daily occurrences and obvious 
facts which led him to remark (in the introduction,) that 'diistorical and 
some other passages are liable to the doubts and disputes of freethinkers and 
anti-chrivStians, especially miraculous relations which arc much less wondertul 
than the fabricated tales handed down to the natives of Asia /' and to prove 
what the Compiler stated, I humbly entreat any one to refer to the numerous 
volumes written b}- persons unattached to any of the established Churches, 
against the miracles, the history, and some of the dogmas of Christianity. 
It has been the different interpretations of the dogmas that have given rise 
to such keen disjnites iiinongst tlie followers of Jesus. They have not only 
destroyed harmony and union l)etween one sect of Christians and another, 
and continue to do so ;* but in past times have even caused continual wars 
and frecpient bloodshed to rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between 
Christians and infidels. A slight reference to tlie histories of Christian 
countries, ^\lll, I trust, afford to my readers entire conviction upon this head. 
Besides, the Com])iler, residing in the same spot where Kuro])ean missionary 
gentlemen and others for a period (^f u])wards of twent}^ years have been, 
with a view to jiromote Christianity, distributing in vain amongst the natives 
numlierless copies of tlie complete Bible, written in different languages, 
could not be altogether ignorant of the causes of their disappointment. 
He, however, never doubted their zeal for the jiromulgation of Christianity, 
nor the accuracy of their statement wdth regard to immense sums of money 
being annually expended in preparing vast numbers of copies of the vSerip- 
tures ; but lie has seen with regret, that tluw have cornjiletely counteracted 
their own benevolent efforts, by introducing all the dogmas and mysteries 
taught in Christian churches to people by no mea ns prejiared to receive them ; 
and that they have been so incautious and inconsiderate in their attempts 
to enlighten the natives of India, as to address the instructions to them in the 
same way^ as if they were reasoning with persons brought up in a Christian 
country, with those dogmatical notions imbibed from their infancy. The 
consequence has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by 
the perusal of the Bible, copies of which they^ always receive grcltuitoush^ 
exchange them very often for blank paper ; and generally use several of the 
dogmatical terms in their native language as a mark of slight in an irreverent 
manner, the mention of which is repugnant to my feelings. vSabat, an 
eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our divines supposed 
that they had converted to Christianity, and whom they of course instructed 

9 
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in all the dogmas and doctrines, rATote a few years ago a treatise in Arabic 
against those very dogmas, and printed himself and i)ublished several hun- 
dred e()])ies of this work ; and another Musalman, of the name of Eua’et 
Ahmud, a man of res])eetable family, who is still alive, speedily returned to 
Muhammadanism from Christianity, i)leading that he had not been able to 
reconcile to his understanding certain dogmas which w-ere imparted to him. 
It has been owing to their l)eginning with, the introduction of mysterious 
dogmas, and of relations that at lirst sight ap])ear incredible, tluit notw'ith- 
standing c've^ry c'xertion mi tlie^ ]>art oi our die'iues, 1 am not aware that w^e 
can find a single respectable Musalman or Hindoo, who was not in want of 
the common comforts of life, once glorilied with the truth of Christianity, 
constantly adhering to it. Of the few hundred natives who have been 
nominal^’ converted to Christianity, and wlioha\'e been generally of the most 
ignorant class, there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been 
allured to change their faith by other attractions than by a conviction of 
the truth and reasonalilcness of those dogmas ; as we find nearly all of them 
arc employed or fed by their siiiritual teachers, and in case of neglect 
are apt to manifest a rebellious spirit ; a circumstanee which is well-known 
to the Comjiiler from several local facts, as well as from the following 
occurrence. About three years ago, the Conpiiler, on his \-isit to an Jhiglish 
gentleman, who is still residing in the \icinity 'if Calcutta, saw' a great 
number of Christian converts with a jictition, which they intended to 
present to the highest Ecclesiastical authority, stating that their teachers, 
through false jiromises of advancement, had induced them to give up 
their ancient religion. The Compiler felt indignant at their presumption, 
and suggested to the gentleman as a friend , tlie ]iro])riety of not countenan- 
cing a set of men, who, from their owui declaration, seemed so unprincipled. 
The missionaries themselves are as well aware as the Coinjiiler, that those 
very dogmas arc the ]X)ints which the ])eople always select as the most 
proper for attack, both in their oral and written controversies with Chris- 
tian teachers ; all of which, if re(|uired, the Conqiiler is prepared to prove 
b}'^ the most un(|uestionable testimony. 

Under these circumstances the Cornjiiler ])ublished such sayings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, conveying conviction with them, 
and liest calculated to lead mankind to universal love and harmony ; 
not dwelling upon those matters, an observance of which is not absolutely 
ordained, and the interpretations of wdiich, instead of introducing peace 
and happiness, have generally given rise to disi)utes and controversies. The 
Compiler has had no local influence nor pow'cr to promote any one’s interest, 
nor has he situations to give away, nor yet has he friends and colleagues 
to recommend others to their patronage. Humble as he is, he has there- 
fore adopted those measures which he thought mo.st judicious to spread the 
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truth in an acce])tal)le manner ; but I am sorry to observe, that he has 
unfortunately and unex])ectedly met with opposition from those whom he 
considej-ed the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject. 1^'rom 
what has already been advanced, the Reviewer niav nerceive the reason 
why the passages extracted hy the Compiler from tne (iospel of vSt. John 
should be conii)aratively few. It is from this source, that the most difficult 
to be com])rehended of the dogmas of the Christian religion liave been 
princi])ally drawn ; and on the foundation of passages of that writer, the 
interpretation of which is still a matter of keen discussion amongst the 
most learned and most pious scholars in Christendom, is erected the mys- 
terious doctrine of tliree Codsin one ( bedhead, the origin of Muhammadanism, 
and the stumbling-ldock to the conversion of tlie more enlightened amongst 
the Hindoos. 

To im])ress more strongly on the minds of those for whom tliis coni- 
])ilation was intended, the doctrines taught by Jesus, the Compiler thought 
the X'aricd repetition of them ])y different but concurring reporters highly 
advantageous, as showing clearly that those doctrines were neither mis- 
reiiresented nor misconceived b\' any of those Kvangelists. 

(). Nor is the conduct of the Comjnler in selecting certain passages 
of the Scriptures for certain imrposes singular ; for we see very often 
extracts from the Hible, pulffished by the learned men of every sect of 
Christians, with a \’iew to the maintenance of ])articular doctrines. Chris- 
tian churches have selected ])assages from the Hible, which they conceive 
])articularly excellent, and well adajffed for the constant perusal and study 
of the people of their respective churches ; and besides, it is the continual 
practice of every Christiaii teacher to choose from the whole Scriptures 
such texts as he deems most im])ortant, for the puri)Oses of illustrating 
them, and imi)ressing them on the minds of his hearers. Nor will those 
teachers, if (|uestioned as to their object in such selection, hesitate to assign 
as their motive the very reason adopted by the Compiler as his- the supe- 
rior importance of the parts so selected. Whether or not he has erred in 
his judgment on that point, must be determined l)y those who will can- 
didly peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on the suliject, 
always bearing in mind the lesson iiractically taught by the vSaxuour himself, 
of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. 
John, ch. xvi, ver. 12 : "I have yet many tilings to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now/’ 

Hindustan is a country, of which nearly three-lifths of the inhabi- 
tants are Hindoos, and two-iifths Musahnans. Althougli the professors 
of neither of these religions are possessed of such accomiilishments as are 
enjoyed by Kuropeans in general, yet the latter ])ortion arc welbknown 
to be firmly devoted to a belie! in one God, which has been instilled into 
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their minds from their infancy. The former (I meaJi the Hindoos) arc, 
witli a Sew exce])tions, immersed in gross idolatry, and in belief of the most 
extravagant description res])ccting futurity, anticjuity, and the miracles 
of their deities and saints, as handed down to them and recorded in their 
ancient l)ooks. Weighing these circumstances, and anxious, fioni his long 
expel it rice of religious controvers}' with natives, to avoid furtlier disputa- 
tion with tlienv. the Compiler selected those Precejits of Jesus, the obe- 
dience to which he believed niOvSt jreculiarly re(|uired of a Christian, and such 
as could by no means tend, in doctrine, to excite the religious horror of 
Muhammadans, or the scoffs of Hindoos. \Miat benelit or peace of mind 
can we bestow' upon a Mnsalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
world, by communicating to him without prejiaratory instruction all the 
peculiar dogmas of Christianity ; such as those contained in verse 1st, 
chap. 1st of Si. John : ‘dn the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with god, and the Word was God ” ? Would they not find themselves 
at a loss to reconcile this dogma to their unjirejiared understandings, viz. 
A is B and A is also with B ? Although the interjiretations given us of 
such texts by truly learned and candid dix'ines be ever so s.itisfactory, yet 
to those that are strangers to th(*se explanations the\’ cannot be intelli- 
gible; nor can it Vie exjiected from tlie order of things, that each can hajipily 
find at hand an able interpreter to whom he can ha\'e recourse for an ex- 
planation, wheuewu' he may be iin'olved in difiiculties or doubts. Ihit as 
a great number of missionarv gentlemen may ])erhaps view' the matter in 
a different light, and join the Kditor of the h'riend of India, in accusing 
the Comjaler as an injurer of the cause of triitli, I doul)t not that with a 
view^ to avoid every possibility of such imjmtation , and to ])revent others from 
attrilmting tlieir ill success to his interference with their duties, he w'ould 
gladly abstain from i)ublishing again on the same subject, if he could see 
in past experience anything to justify hopes of their success, h'roni what 
1 have already stated, I hope no one will infer that I feel ill-disposed towards 
the missionary establishments in this country. This is far from being the 
case. I pray for their augmentation, and that their members may remain 
in the happy enjoyment of life in a climate so generally inimical to Hu- 
ropean constitutions ; for in proportion to the increase of their number, 
sobriety, moderation, temperance, and good behaviour have been diffused 
among their neighbours as the necessary consequences of their comi)any, 
conversation, and good example. 

7. The Reviewer charges the compiler with inconsistency, (p. 27,) 
because he has termed the Precepts collected by him, a c()de of Religion 
and Morality, while, as the Reviewer supposes, they form only a code of 
morality and not of religion. It is already explained in paragraph 2nd, 
that the Compiler has introduced those Precepts of Jesus under the 
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deiioiiiinatioii of the moral sayings of the New Testament, taking the word 
moral in its wide sense, as including our conduct to Clod, to each other and 
to ourselves ; and to avoid the least possibility of misunderstanding the 
term, he has carefully particularized the sense in which he accepted that 
word by the latter sentence, “This simple code uL Iveiigion and Morality, 
(meaning by the former, those prece])ts which treat of our duty to God, 
and by the latter, such as relate to our duties to mankind, and to ourselves,) 
is so admirably calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of 
one God, &c.,“ “and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, 
and to society, <S:c.“ In conformity to the design thus expressed, he has 
collected all the sayings that have a tendency to those ends. The Compiler, 
however, observes with regret, that neither this language nor this fact, 
has afforded to the Reviewer satisfactory evidence of his intention nor 
sufliced to sa\^e him from the unexjiected imputation of inconsistenc5^ 

The Reviewau' again (page 21)) charges the Compiler with inconsis- 
tency, in having introduced some doctrinal passages into his coni])ilation. 
In reply to which 1 again entreat the attention of the respected Reviewer 
to that passage in the Introduction, in which the Compiler states the motives 
that have led him to exclude certain parts of the gos])elsfrom his publication. 
He there states, that it is on account of these passages l)eing such as were 
the ordinary foundation of the arguments of the op])onents of Christianit}^ 
or the sources of the interminable controversies that have led to heart- 
burnings and even bloodshed amongst Christians, that they w^ere not includ- 
ed in his selection ; and they w'cre omitted the more readily, as he considered 
them not essential to religion. But such dogmas, or doctrinal and other 
passages as are not exposed to those objections, and are not unfamiliar to 
the minds of those for whose benefit the compilation wais intended, are 
generally included in conformity wdth the avow^ed plan of the work — 
])articularly such as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to 
the beneficient Author of the universe, and to him wdioni he graciously 
sent to deliver those Precepts of Religion and Morality, wdiose tendency 
is to promote universal peace and haimony. 

8. In objecting to the assertion made by the Compiler in the Intro- 
duction as to a belief in the existence of God prevailing generally, the 
respected Reviewer advances three arguments: — 1st, That millions of 
people believe in a plurality of Gods. 2ndly, That the majority of those 
enlightened jiersons w ho deny the truth of the Jewish and Christian Reve- 
lation are atheists. Ilrdly, That the very system of the Vedanta, which 
denies to God liis moral attributes, is a refined and disguised atheism. 
I certainly admit that a great number of men and even men of i)rofound 
learning and extensive abilities, are owing to their early educiition, literally 
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sunk ill polytheism, an absurd and irrational system of religion. But the 
admission of a ])lurality of (Tods does not amount to the denial of Ciodhead. 
A man, for instance, cannot be accused of having no notion of mankind, 
because he is proved to believe in the existence of a plurality of indivi- 
duals. The Reviewer ought tlierefore to have coiiliiied himself to the 
remark, the truth of which will lie readily admitted, that there are millions 
of people ignorant of tlie unity of ( lod, the only doctrine consistent with 
reason and re\^elation. The astonishing eagerness of the learned amongst 
those, whose yiractice and language are ]>olytheistica], to prefer their claim 
to be coiivSidered as Monotheists, is a strong evidence of the consLstency 
of the system oi Monotlieism with reason. Debased and despicable as 
is the belief oi the Hindoos in three hundred and thirty millions of gods, 
they pretend to reconcile this ])ersuasion with the doctrine of the unity 
of (hnl ; alleging that the three hundred and thirty millions of gods, whom 
they enimierate, are sul)ordinate agents, assuming various offices in pre- 
serving the harmony oi the unix'erse under one (rodhead, as innumerable 
rays issue from one sun. I am at a loss to trace the origin of his second 
argument, imputing atheism to the majorit\' of those who denv the divinity 
of the Jewish and Christian Revelation. I'or notwithstanding my acquain- 
tance with several Kuro])eans and Asiatics who doubt the possibility of 
Revelation, 1 have never met with one, to the best of iny recollection, 
maintaining atheism, however widely they might differ from the Reviewer 
and the Compiler in a great many joints of belief relating to the Deity. 
The Reviewer perhaps may have met with some unhap])y freethinkers, 
who have professed doul)ts re.s])ecting the existence oi a su])reme superin- 
tending I\.)wxT--a circumstance with lias ])robably induced him to form this 
opinion ; but such rare instances can have no force to set aside the credit 
of what the Compiler affirms, that a belief in God prevails f^enerallv. Neither 
can I conscienciously coincide wdtli tlie respected Reviewer in his inqiuting 
atheism to the \edanta system, under the sn])})osition of its denying moral 
attributes to (rod ; noi can I help lamenting that religious prejudice should 
influence the Reviewer so much, as to make him apply the term of atheist 
towards a sect or to individuals who look up to the (h)d of nature through 
his wonderful wairks alone ; for the Vedanta, in common with the Jewdsh 
and Christian Scrijitures, from the inqiossibility of forming more exalted 
conceptions, constantly ascribes to Ood the i)erfection of those moral 
attributes which are considered among the liunian species excellent and 
sublime. J o prove this 1 (juote one passage from each of the four Upani- 
shads of the Vedanta, which have already been translated into English. 
Mundaka, Chap. 1, section J : “By him who knows all things collectively 
and distinctl)q w hose knowledge and will are the only means of his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates, are produced.’' Katha, 
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chap. 5 : “God is eternal, among all the perishable universe ; and is the 
source of sensation among all animate existences ; and he alone assigns 
to so many objects their respective ])urposes.’’ Kenopanishad : “In a 
battle between the celestial gods and the demons, God enabled the former 
to defeat the latter.’’ And Ishopanishad : ' iie overspreads all crea- 
tures, is merely spirit without the form either of a minute body or of an 
extended one, which is liable to im])ression or organization. He is pure, 
perfect, omniscient, the Ruler of the intellect, onrnipresent, and tlie self- 
exi.stent. He has from eternity been assigning to all creatures their res- 
pectives purp().scs.’’ I 'or further evidence, if required, I beg to refer the 
Reviewer to the rest of the original Vedanta works that maybe found in the 
College library and in the missionary stores of Irooks. It is, however, 
very true, tliat the Vedanta declares very often its total ignorance of the 
real nature and attrilmtes of God. Kenopanishad, ver. .3 : “Hence no vision 
can approach him, no language can describe him, no intellectual power can 
com])ass or determine him : we know nothing how the .Supreme Being 
should be explained,” iS:c. It also represents God sometimes in a manner 
familiar to the understanding of the vulgar. Mundaka, ch. vii. sect. 1 : 
“Heaven is bis head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is his ears,” 
&c. But such declarations are not i)eculiar to the Vedanta doctrines, as 
these are found fre(|uentlv in the Sacred Scriptures. Job xxxvi. 26 ; 
“Behold God is great, and we know him not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23 : “Touching 
the Almighty we cannot fuid him out : his greatness is unsearchable.” 
The Scriptures also rejiresent God in the same familiar and ligurative manner 
as is found in the Vedanta. God is affirmed to have made man in Iris own 
image, after his own likeness. The angels always behold God’s face in heaven. 
In the Old Testament, as well as in the New, God is represented as repenting 
of his works, as being moved with anger, vexation, grief, joy, love and hate : 
as moving from place to i)lace ; having arms with hands and fingers ; 
a head, with face, mouth, tongue, eyes, nose, ears ; a heart, bowels, back, 
thighs, legs ; as seeing, l)eing seen, s]>eaking, and hearing, slumbering, 
waking, &c. No one capable of .sound reasoning can for a moment imagine 
that these or any other descriptions of God are intended to convey literal 
notions of the unsearchable, incomprehensible Being. 

May God render religion de.struclive of differences and dislike between 
man and man, and conducive to the peace and Tbiion of mankind. — Amen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The contents of the following Treatise are included under these two 
pio])ositioiis : - ivSt, That the Precepts of Jesus, wliich teach that lovx* to 
God is mauifevSted in beneticence tow^irds our fellow-creatures, are a sufll- 
cient Guide to Peace and Ha])pinevSS ; and 2ndly, That that omnipresent 
God, who is the only proper object of religious veneration, is one and 
undivided in ])ersoii. 

Though these doctrines, as I conceive them to be alike founded on 
reason and rex^elation, a])])ear to me to be almost as ()1)vions truths as any 
abstract axiom, yet tliey are (>])posed in fact by a very large body of 
writers and teacheis. I must therefore leave them to be decided uj)on l)y 
those who will be pleased to bestow their candid and lil)eral attention on 
the arguments I have used in the succeeding ])ages ; — and on their 
impartial judgment I conlidently rely. 
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CHAPTER I 

General Defence of the Precepts in (question 

The observ’atioiis contained in No. I of the Quarterly Series of “The 
P'riend of India,” on tlie Introduction to “The Precepts of Jesus” 
as well as on their defence, termed “An Appeal to the Christian Public,” 
are happily expressed in so mild and Christian like a style, that they have 
not only afforded me ample consolation for the disappointment and vexa- 
tion I felt from the personality conveyed in the preceding Magazines, 
(Nos. 20 and 23,) but have also encouraged me to })ursue my re.searches 
after the fundamental ])rinci])les of Christianity in a manner agreeable 
to my feelings, and with such respect as I should always wish to manifest 
for the situation and character of so worthy a person as the Editor of the 
P'riend of India. 

The Reverend liditor labours in his Review to establish two points 
— the truth and excellency of the miraculous relations and of the dogmas 
found in the scri[)tural writings ; and, 2ndly, the insufficienc}* of the com- 
I)iled rrecei)ts of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, unless accompanied 
with the imj)ortant doctrines of the Godliead of Jesus and his atonement. 

As the Com{)ilcr neither in his Introduction to the Precepts of Jesus, 
nor in Ids defence of those Precepts, has expressed the least doubt as to 
the truth of any part of the Gospels, the arguments adduced by the learned 
Editor to demonstrate the truth and excellence of the authority on which 
they rest, are, I am inclined to tldnk, quite superfluous, and foreign to the 
matter in question. 

The only reason assigned by the Compiler, (in the Introduction,) 
for separating the I’recepts from the abstruse doctrines and miraculous 
relations of the New Testament, are, that the former “are Uable to the 
doubts and disputes of I'reetldiikers and Anti-christians, and the latter 
are capable at best of carrying little weight with the natives of this part of 
the globe, the fabricated tales handed down to them being of a more 
wonderful nature.” 

These sentiments respecting the doctrines and miracles, founded 
as they are upon undeniable facts, do not, I presume, convey any disavowal 
or doubt of their truth. Resides, in applying the term “fabricated” to tlie 
tales received by the credulous Hindoos, the Compilci clearly evinced the 
contemptible light in whicli he viewed these legends ; and in stating that 
the miracles of the Scriptures were subject to the doubts of “Freethinkers 
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and Anti-cliristians/' it can never fairly be supposed that he meant himself, 
or any other person labouring in the promulgation of Christianity, to be 
included in that class. 

As to the second point urged by the Reverend Editor, namely, that 
the compiled Precepts were not sufiicient to lead to salvation, I deeply 
regret that the liditor should a])pear to have overlooked the authority of 
the gracious Author of this religion in the several passages cited by the 
Compiler in his Appeal, to prove beyond doubt the sufliciency of the 
Precei)ts in question to procure eternal life ; as it is almost impossible that 
so numerous quotations, spreading over a great part of the Ai)i)eal could 
have escaped his notice. The Reverend Editor, while endeavouring to 
prove, that the compiled Precepts w^ould fall short of guiding to peace and 
happiness, only illustrates by sacred authority the true excellency of the 
miracles and the doctrines of Christianity. Put such illustration can 
have no tendency to demonstrate the position lie endeavours to maintain. 
I am therefore under the necessity of repeating a few passages already 
quoted, with some others, shewing that the compiled Precepts are sufficient 
to conduct the human race to happiness ; and I humlily entreat to know, 
if I be jiersuaded to believe in the divine origin of those passages, and in 
the entire veracity of their author, how I am to reconcile their authority 
with the position maintained \)y the learned Iwlitor, as to the insufficiency 
of the Precepts of Jesus to guide to peace and liap])iness. Mattkcxv, cb. 
xxii, beginning with ver. 37 : “Jesus said unto him, J'hou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind ; tliis is the first and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the Projvliets." Mark, 
ch. xii beginning with ver. 29 : “And Jesus answered him, The first of all 
the commandments is. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our (>od is one Lord. Thou 
shalt love the I,ord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind and with all th}’ strength : this is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. There is no other commandment greater than these.” 
Matthew, ch vii, 12 : “Therefore all things wliatsoever you \\a)uld that 
men should do to 3^011, do you even so to them ; for this is the Law^ and 
the Ihophets.” Luke, ch. x from ver. 2r> : “And l)ehold a certain lawyer 
stood up and tempted him, saying Master, what shall 1 do to inherit eter- 
nal life ? He said unto him, What is written in the laiw ? How' readest 
thou? He answering, said : Thou shalt love the lyord thy God w'ith all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him, thou 
hast answered right. This do, and thou shall live,'' Matthew, ch. vii, 
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ver. 21 : ‘‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day. Lord ! Lord ! 
have we not prophesied in thy name ; and in thy name have cast out 
devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them 1 never knew you ; depart fiom me, ye that work ini* 
quity. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken liim unto a wise man, who built his house upon a rock ; 
and every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built his house upon the sand." 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 27 : "Blessed is the womb (said a certain woman to 
Jesus) that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked ; but he said. 
Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it." 
John, ch. XV, ver. 12 ; "This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you." Ver. 17 : "These things I command 
you, that ye love one another." Ch. xiii, ver. 34 : "A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another ; " 35 : "By this shall all men know that ye are 
my discijdes, if ye have love one to another." Observing those two 
commandments, {Matthew, ch. xxii, ver. 37-39,) selected by the Saviour 
as a substitute for all the Law and the Prophets, and sufficient means to 
produce i)eace and liapi)iness to mankind, the Compiler never scrupled 
to follow the example set forth by Jesus liimself in compiUng such pre- 
cepts as include those tw^o commandments, and their subsidiary moral 
doctrines, as a true substitute of the Gospel, without intending to depre- 
ciate the rest of the Word of God. I regret that the Reverend Editor 
should have disapproved of this compilation, on the ground, that "it is 
of importance that every compilation be given as a sample of the Sacred 
Writings in all their excellence and importance, and not as a substitute 
for the wdiole." 

The authority of St. Paul, tlie most exalted among primitive Chris- 
tians, quoted by the Reverend Editor, (p. 89,) "If righteousness come 
by the law% Christ is dead in vain," is not, I presume, adequate to set 
aside, nor even api>licable to the express authority of the Author of Chris- 
tianity already quoted ; as the latter includes not only the Mosaic law, 
to wliich St. Paul alludes, but both law and religion, and is evident from 
the following passages : "Therefore all things whatever you would that 
men should do to you, do you even so to them ; for this is the Law and 
the Prophets." "On these two commandments (to love God and to love 
our neighbours) hang all the Law and the Prophets." Every one must 
admit, that the gracious Saviour meant by the words "the Law and the 
Prophets," all the divine commandments found in the Scriptures, obedi- 
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ence to which is strictly required of us by the founder of that religion. 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 28 ; “Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it.’’ J ohn, ch. xiv, ver. 15 : “If you love me, keep my commandments.” 
Had the manifestation of love towards God with all our strength, 
and towards our neighbours as ourselves, been practically impossible, 
as maintained by the Ivditor, {].). 112) or had any other doctrines been 
necessary' to lead to eternal life, Jesus of Nazareth, (in whose veracity, 
candour, and perfection, we have happily been persuaded to |)lace implicit 
confidence), could not, consistently with his oihee as the Christ of God, 
have enjoined the lawyer to the ol)edience of those two commandments, 
and would not liave promised him t'ternal life as the reward of 
such obedience ; (vide Luke, ch. x, ver. 28, ''This do, and thou shall live”) ; 
for a man possc.ssed of common sense and common humanity would not 
incite another to labour in vain by attem])tiug what was practically 
impossible, nor delude him with promises of a reward u])on conditions 
beyond his power to fulfil ; much less could a Being, in whom dwelt all 
truth, and who was sent with a di\ ine law to guide mankind l.)y his i)reach- 
ing and example, inculcate precepts that it was inq)ractical)le to follow. 
Any commandment enjoining man to lo\’e God with all his lieart, and 
all liis strength, requires of us of course to direct our love towards him as 
the sole Bather of the Universe ; l.)Ut does not amount to a prohil)ition 
of the pursuits necessary for life, or to an abstinence from love towards 
any other object ; for such love also is enjoined by the subse(pient com- 
mandment. The following passages, John, ch. xiv, ver. 21, “He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me : 
and he that loveth me .shall be loved of my B'ather ; and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” Ch. xv, ver. 10 : “If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love.” Ver. 14 : “Ve are my friends, 
if ye do w'hatsoever I command you,” &c., and many other passages of a 
similar impolf, exhibit clearly, that love of and adherence to Jesus, can 
be evinced solely by obedience to the Divine commandments. But if 
the observance of those commandtnents l)e treated as practically 
impossible, the love of Jesus and adlierence to him must likewise be so 
considered, and Christianity altogether regarded as existing only 
in theory. 

I appeal to the Reverend Ivditor himself, whether w'e are to set at 
defiance the express commandment of Jesus, under the supposition that 
manifestation of the love enjoined by him is practically impossible ? Yet 
this we must do, if we are to adopt the position of the Bxlitor, found in his 
Review, ]iage 111, “That the most excellent precepts, the most perfect 
law, can never lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to take 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross meaning, I presume, the doctrine of 
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the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus on the cross, as an atonement of the sins 
of mankind. 

As the Reverend Editor has most fairly and justly confined himself 
to arguments, founded on the authority of the divine Teacher himself, 
I should hope to be allowed to lieg him to point out. in order to establish 
his position, even a single passage pronouficed {^y Jesus, enjoining a 
refuge in such a doctrine of the cross, as all-sufhcient or indispensable 
for salvation ; so tliat his jiosition, thus supported, may be placed in 
competition with that founded on those ])assages which I have (pioted 
in the foregoing paragra])h, shewing both tlie indispensableness and the 
all-suiriciency of the excellent Prece])ts in (jneslion to jirocure salvation ; 
and may irnjiel us to endeavour to reconcile contradictions, which would 
in that case lie shewn to subsist between the ])assages, declaring the all- 
sufficienc}' of the moral precepts ])reaclied by Christ for eternal life, and 
those that might he found to announce the indispensableness of the 
doctrine of the cross for everlasting happiness. 

It is however evident, that the human race are naturally so weak, 
and so jirone to he led astray by tem])tations of tem])orary gratifica- 
tions, that the best and wisest of them fall far short of manifesting a strict 
obedience to the divine commandments, and are constantly neglecting the 
duty they owe to tlie Creator and to their fellow-creatures ; nevertheless, 
in reliance on numerous i)roniises found in the sacred writings, we ought to 
entertain every hope of enjoying the blessings of ])ardon from the merciful, 
leather through re])entance, which is declared the only means of procuring 
forgiveness of our failures. I have already (juoted some of these comforting 
])assages in my A])])eal, ])age 11 ; but as tlie Reverend Editor seems to 
lia\’e entirely overlooked them, and omitted to notice them in any of his 
])ul)lications, I deem it necessary to repeat them here with a few additions. 
Ezekiel, cha]). x\ iii, ver .*U) : “Re])eut and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions ; so ini(iuity shall not he your ruin.'’ Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 
3 : ‘'Exce])t you rejient, you shall all likewise iierish." Ch. xv, ver. 7 : 
“I .say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
re])enteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons who need, no repen- 
tance.” Miiithew, ch. ix, ver. : ‘T am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to rejientaiice.” Ch. iii, ver. 2 : John the Ba])tist ])reached, 
sa 3 nng, '‘Rejieiit for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and Jesus after 
his re.surrection, lastly, directs his disciples, Luke, ch. xxiv, ver. 47 : ‘‘That 
repentance and remis.sion of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” wherein he declares the remission 
of sins as an immediate and necessary consequence of repentance. 

The foregoing authorities and remarks will, I trust, suffice with every 
candid reader, as my apology for persisting in the conviction that the 
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Precepts compiled and published as a guide to peace and happiness, though 
deficient in respect to speculative doctrines and creeds, as well as narrative, 
yet contain all that is essential in practical Christianity ; since they teach 
us the performance of our duty to God and to our fellow-creatures and the 
most acceptable atonement on our part to the All-merciful, when we have 
fallen short of that duty. 



CHAPTER II 


Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father 

In endeavourit)g to prove what he represer.ti. as tlie most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,” the 
Reverend Editor advances seven positions -1st, That Jesus w'as possessed 
of ubiquity, an attribute peculiar to God alone. 2ndly, That he declared 
that a knowledge of his nature was equally incomj^rehensible wdth that 
of the nature of God. 3rdly, That he exercised the ])Ower of forgiving 
sins, the peculiar prerogative of God. 4thly, That he claimed almighty 
power, ‘‘in the most unequivocal manner.” Sthly, That his heavenly 
Father had committed to him the final judgment of all w'ho have lived 
since the creation. Othly, That he received w'orship due to God alone. 
Tthly, That he associated his own name witli that of God the Father in 
the sacred rite of baptism.- The facts on wliich the liditor labours to estab- 
lish these positions. howe\ er, seem to me, upon an impartial examination, 
not only unfavourable to his inference, but even confirmatory of the oppo- 
site opinion. For, admitting for a moment, that the positions of the Editor 
are well founded, and that the Saviour was in possession of attributes 
and powers ascribed to God ; have we not his owai express and often 
repeated avowal, that all the powers he manifested, were committed to 
him as the Son by the Father of the Universe ? And does not reason 
force us to infer, that a being vN'ho owes to another all his pow'er and autho- 
rity, however extensive and high, should be in reality considered inferior 
to that other ? Surely, therefore, those who believe God to be Supreme, 
possessing the perfection of all attributes, independently of all other 
beings, must necessarily deny the identity of Christ with God : as the 
sun, although he is the most powerful and most splendid of all known 
created things, the greatest immediate source of life and enjoyment in 
this world, has yet no claim to be considered identical in nature with God, 
who has given to the sun all the light and animating w'annth w'hich he 
.sheds on our globe. To effect a material change without the aid of physi- 
cal means, is a power })eculiar to God ; yet we find this power exercised 
by several of the prophets on whom the gifts of miracles was bestowed. 
Besides, it is evident from the first chapter of Genesis, that in the begin- 
ning of the creation God bestowed on man his own likeness, and 
sovereignty over all living creatures. Was not his own likeness and that 
dominion peculiar to God, before mankind were made partakers of them ? 
Did God then deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passages, I presume, suffice to illustrate the entire 
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dependence of the vSon on God, and his inferiority and subjection to, and 
his living by, him. St. John, ch. x, vers. 17 and 18: ‘'Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because 1 lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have i)ower to take it again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father.” Ch. xii, ver 49 : “Tu)r I have not spoken 
of myself ; but the Father loho sent me, he f!^ave me commandment what 
I should say, and what I should speak. Ch. xiv, ver. 31 : “But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father gave me command- 
ment even so I do.” Ch xvii, vers. 1 and 2, Jesus in his prayer — “Glorify 
thy vSon, that thy vSon also may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him po'wer 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.” John, ch. iii, ver. 35 : “The Father loveth the v^oii, and 
hath given all things into his hand.“ Ch. v, ver. 19 : ”The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Imther do, tS:c.“ 22 : “iH)r 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son.“ 30 : “/ can of mine oim self do nothing : as I hear T judge ; and 
my judgment is just ; because I seek not my oion zoill, hut the will of my 
Father who hath sent me.” Ch. vi, ver. 37 : “All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me, &c.” 38 : “For I came down from heaven, not to do 

mine ozmi zmll, hut the xmll of him that sent me.” Ch. viii, ver. 28 : “That 
1 do nothing of myself ; hut as my Father hath taught me, I vS])eak these 
things.'' Ver. 50 : “I seek not my own glory ; there is one that seeketh 
and judgeth." Ch. xiv, ver. 24 : “The word which ye hear is not mine, 
hut the Father s zohich sent me.” Ver. 31 : ” As the Father gave me com- 
mandment, even so I do." And after his resurrection Jesus saith, Ch. 
XX, ver. 21 : ”As my Father hath sent me, even so send 1 you.” Ver. 
17 : “I ascend unto 7ny Father nml your Father, to my God and your God.” 
Matthew, ch. xii, ver. 18 : from Ivsaiah, “Behold my servant, whom 1 have 
chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased ; / zoill put my 

spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles." Ch. xxviii, 
ver. 18: “And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying. All pozieer is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth." Luke, ch. i, ver. 32: “lie shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Highest : and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David." For tevStimony that he lived by the 
Father, see John, ch. vi, ver. 57 : “As the living Father hath sent me, and 
I live by the Father, &c.” Ch. v, ver. 26: “1^'or as the I^'ather hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself." 

As the Reverend Editor in two instances quoted, perhaps inadver- 
tently, the authority of the Apostles, I think myself justified in introducing 
some of the sentiments entertained by them on this subject, though I 
should be contented to deduce my arguments, as proposed by the Editor, 
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exclusively from the direct authority of Jesus himself. I shall confine 
myself to the quotation of one or two texts from the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1st Corinthians^ ch. xv, vers. 24-28 : '‘Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kinf^dofn to God, even the Father. P'or he 
must reign till he hath ])ut all enemies under his feet. The last enemy 
that shall l)e destroyed is death. I'or he hnth put ail things under his 
feet : But when he saith, All things are i)ut under him, it is manifest 
that He is excepted which did put all things under him. And when all things 
shall be sul)dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself he subject unto 
Him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.'' Colos- 
sians, ch. i, ver. 15 : "Who is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature.'' 

From a due attention to the support of the above quoted texts, 
and to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the reader will, I 
trust, be convinced, that those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by himself to have been received by him from the 
I'ather, as the Messiah, Christ, or anointed Son of God, and not solely in 
his human caj)acity ; and that such inter] )retation as declares these and 
other ])assages of a similar effect to be applicable to Jesus as a man, 
is an unscri])tural invention. Jesus spoke of himself throughout all the 
Scriptures only as the promised Messiah, vested with high glory from 
the beginning of the World. John, ch. xvii, ver. 5 : ''And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was." In this passage, with the same breath with 
which he prays for glory, be identifies the nature in which he does so with 
that under which he lived with God before the creation of the world, and, 
of course, before his assuming the office of the Messiah. Ver. 24 : "Father 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with me, where I am ; 
that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me : for thou lovedsi 
me before the foundation of the world." Here again Jesus prays, that his 
Apostle may witness such honour as the bfither had bestowed on him, 
even before the foundation of the world. Ch. ix, vers. 35-37 : "Dost 
thou" (says Jesus to a man who had been blind) "believe on the Son of 
God} He answered and said, Who is the lyord, that I might believe on him? 
And Jesus said unto him. Thou hast both seen him, and it is he (the Son 
of God) that talketh with thee." Ch. xvii, vers. 1-2. "Father, glorify thy 
Son ; as thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should give eter- 
nal life to as many as thou hast given him." John the Baptist, who bore 
witness of Christ, looked not upon liini in any other view than as the Son 
of God. St. John, ch. i, ver. 34 : "And I saw and bare record" (said 
John the Baptist, pointing out the person of Jesus,) "that this is the Son 
of God" John, ch. viii, ver. 42 : "1 proceeded forth and came from God ; 
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neither came I of myself, hut he sent me" and in numerous passages 
Jesus declares, that liefore he assumed the office of the Messiah in this 
world, he was entirely subject to and obedient to the Father, from whom 
he received the commission to come to this world for the salvation of man- 
kind. But ai)parently with the very view of anticipating any misappre- 
hension of his nature on the i)art of his disciples, to whom he had declared 
the wonderful extent of the powers committed to him by the Iffither, he 
tells them, John, ch. xiv, ver. 28: "The Father is greater than I.'' It would 
have been idle to have informed them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they 
would never have entertained the smallest question, that in his mere 
cor])oreal nature Jesus was inferior to his Maker ; and it must therefore 
have been his s])iritu:d nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to 
that of God. 

"The vSou" is a term which, when used without being referred to 
another jiroper name found in the context, imjdies invariably the Son 
of God throughout the whole New Testament, especially when associated 
with the epithet "The leather;"’ so the latter epithet, when it stands alone, 
signilies "The Father of the universe." Matthew, ch. xxviii, ver. 11) : 
"Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Ch. xi, ver. 27 : "No 
man knoweth the Son but the I'ather, &c." Vide re.st of the Gospel. 
It is true indeed, that the angels of (iod, and some of the ancients of the 
human race, as well as the children of Israel, are honoured in the sacred 
writings with the name of "Sons of God." ch. i, ver. 6 : there 

was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Ford." Genesis, ch vi, ver. 2 : "The Sons of God saw the daughters of 
men, that they were fair." Hosea, ch. i, ver. 10 : "Then it shall be said 
unto them, ye are the sons of the living God" Yet the epithet "vSon of 
God," with the definite article prefixed, is appropriated to Christ, the 
first-born of every creature, as a distinct mark of honour which he alone 
deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed between the Father 
and himself, John, ch x, ver. 30 : "I and my Father are one," a doubt arose 
with regard to the sense in which the unity affirmed in those words 
should be accepted. This Jesus romoves by defining the unity so express- 
ed as a subsisting concord of will and design, such as existed amongst his 
apostles, and not identity of being : vide ch. xvii, ver. 11, of John, "Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given me, 
that they may be one, as we are" Ver. 22 : "The glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them : that they may be one, even as we are one" Should 
any one understand by these texts real unity and identity, he must believe 
that there existed a similar identity between each and all of the Apostles ; 
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— nay, even that the disciples also were included in the Godhead, which 
in that case would consist of a great many times the number of persons 
ascribed to the Trinity. John, ch. xvii, ver. 20-2'5 : "‘Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word — That ihey all may he one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us,- , may be one, even 

as we are one. I in them, and thou in me : that they may be made perfect 
in one.'' I know not how it is possible for those who profess obedience 
to the word of Christ to overlook the explanation he has here so clearly 
given of tlie nature of the unity existing l)etween liim and the Father, 
and to adopt a contrary s^^stem, a])])arently introduced by some Heathen 
writers to suit their polytheistical ])rejudices ; l)ut I doubt not the Fklitor 
of the Friend of India will admit the necessity of giving preference to 
divine authority over any human opinion, however prevailing it may be. 

The vSaviour meant unity in design and will by the assertion also, 
that he was in Ciod, or dwelt in God and God in him. JohUy ch. x, ver. 
28 : “That ye may know, and believe, that the father is in me, and I in 
him,“ as evidently a])pears from the following ])assages : — John, ch. xiv, 
ver. 29 : “At that day ye shall know (addressing his Apostles) that I am 
in my leather, and ye in me, and I in you." Ch. xvii, ver. 21 : “That they 
all may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us" John, ch. vi, ver. 50. “He that eateth my flesh, 
and driiiketh my blood, dwclleih in me, and in him." 1 John, ch. iv, \^er. 
15 : “Whosoever sliall confess that Jesus is the Son of God — God dwelleth 
him, and he in God." There appear but three modes in which such 
passages are ca])al)le of interpretation. 1st, As conveying the doctrine 
that the vSupreme Being, the Son and the Apostles, were to be absorbed 
mutually as drops of water into one whole : which is conformable to the 
doctrines of that sect of Hindoo metaph 3 \siciaiis, who maintain, that 
in the end the human soul is absorbed into the Godliead ; but is quite 
inconsistent with the faith of all denominations of Christians. 2ndly, 
As proving an identity of nature, with distinction of ])crson, between 
the Father, the vSon, and the A])ostles ; a doctrine equall}' inconsistent 
with the Ijelief of every Christian, as multi])lying the number of persons 
of the Godhead far beyond what has ever been proposed by any sect. 
2rdly, As ex])ressing that unity wiiich is said to exist wherever there 
are found perfect concord, harmony, love, and obedience such as 
the Son evinced towards the Father, and taught the disciples to display 
towards the Divine will. That the language of our Saviour can be under- 
stood in this last sense solely, will, I trust, be readily acknowledged by 
every candid expounder of the sacred writings, as being the only one 
alike warranted by the common use of words, and capable of apprehen- 
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Sion by the human understanding. Had not exi>erience indeed, too clear- 
ly i)roved that such metaphorical cxiiressions, n hen taken singly ano 
^tLut attention to their contexts, may be made the oundation oi 
doctrines (/uite at variance with the tenor of the rest of the ocriptures, 
r shcmkl have had no hesitation in sul.mitting mdiscrimuiately the whole 
of tlic doctrines of the New Testament to my countrymen , as I should 
have felt no ajijirehension that even the most ignorant of them, if left 
to the gnidance of their own unprejudiced views of the matter, could 
misconceive tlie clear and distinct assertions they everywhere contain 
of the unity of God and subordinate nature of his messenger Jesus Christ. 


Many of these have been already (luoted ; to wliich may be added the 
following : Jo/m, ch. xvii, ver. : “This is life eternal, that they might 
know l/we i/ie only irue God and Jesus Christ Whom thou hast sent” Here 
Jesus in addressing the Ihither declares, that the means to be afforded 
for eternal salvation, were a knowledge of God, and of himself as the 
anointed messenger of (lod. Also ch. xix, ver. 17 : Christ saith, “Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is God.'' 
Here Jesus, ])ure as he was and without re])roach, thinks it necessary to 
check the man who applies to him an e])ithet justly due to God only. — 
Ch. xiv, ver. I : “Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God ; 
l)elieve also in me." Tn these words Jesus commands his disciides to 
])ut their trust in Ciod, and further to believe in liim as the Messenger 
of God ; and thus plaiiil}^ distinguishes liimself from the Godhead. Nor 
can it for a moment be understood by the following passage John, ch. 
xiv, ver. 9 : “He that hath .seen me hath seen the I'ather," that God 
was literally and materially visible in the vSoii — a doctrine which would 
be directly contrary to the spirit of tlie religion taught f)y Jesus, and 
by all the Prophets of God. Vide John, ch. iv, ver. 24: “God is a vS])irit." 
The Apostles also maintained a belief of the immateriality and invisibility 


of God. 1 Tim. ch. vi, ver. 1 : “Whom no man hath seen nor can see." 
1 John, ch. iv, ver. 12 : “No man hath seen God at any time." Besides, 
Jesus explains himself in the two passages immediately succeeding, that, 
by the phrase “He that hath seen me hath seen the Bather," he meant 
only, that whosoever saw him and the works performed by him, witnessed 
proofs of the entire concord of his words and actions with the will and 
design of the Fatlier, and ought therefore to have admitted the truth of 
his mission from God. John, ch. xiv, ver. 9: “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. How sayest thou then, vSliew us the Father ? " Ver. 10 : 
“Believest thou not that I am in the Ihither, and the Father in me ? The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not myself ; but the Father, that 
dewllethin me, he doeth the works." Ver. 11 : “Believe me, that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me : or else believe for the very works' 
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sake/' We have already seen in what sense the exiiression '"dwelleth in me" 
must be understood, unless we admit that all true followers of Christ 
are admitted as portions of the Godhead. John, vi. 56 : '"He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him." 
I John, ch. iv, ver. 12 : "If we love one another, God dwelleth iti us/’ 
For my conviction, and for the satisfaction wdio consider 

the Precepts of Jesus as a guide to peace and ha]>piness, his word, "They 
may be one, as we are," (John, ch. xvii, ver. 11) in defining the nature 
of the unity between God and Jesus, fully suffices. Disgusted with 
the puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, and dissatisfied 
at the cruelty allowed by Musalmanism against Non-rnusalmans, I, on 
my searching after the truth of Christianity, felt for a length of time very 
much per])]exed with the difference of sentiments found among the follo- 
wers of Christ (I mean Trinitarians and Unitarians, the grand division 
of them), until I met with tlie explanation of the unity given by the divine 
Teacher himself as a guide to peace and happiness. Besides, when the 
Jews misunderstood the phrase used by the vSaviour, "I and my Father 
are one," and accused him of blasphemy, (ch. x, ver. : "But for l)las- 
pheiiiy, and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,") Jesus 
in answ'er to the accusation denied having made himself God, saying, 
vers. 34- .‘16 : "Is it not written in your Daw, I said, Ye are Gods? If 
ye called them Ctods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken : sa^^ ye of him whom the T'ather hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world. Them blasphemest ; l)ecause I said, I am the Son of 
(iod ?'’ flow was it possible that Jesus, the founder of truth and true reli- 
gion, should have disavotoed the charge of making himself God b^^ rejiresen- 
ting himself as the Son, honoured with sanctification hy the Father, and 
sent by him to this world, if he \vere the true living God, x^ossessed of 
everlasting sanctification, independently of another l)eing ? P'roni this 
and all other local evidence the Pharisees and chief ijriests, though invet- 
erate enemies of the vSaviour, accused him to Pilate of ha ving made 
himself the Son of God and King of the Jews ; but relimpiished the 
charge of making himself equal to C^od, or having ascribed to himself 
divine nature ; although the latter (i.e. making himself God) was better 
calculated to excite the horror of the peojile. Vide John, ch. xix, ver. 7 : 
"The Jews answered him. We have a law, and by our law he ought to 
die ; because he made himself the vSon of God." Vide Matthew, ch xxvii, 
ver. 37 : "And set uj) over his head liis accusation written, 'This is Jesus, 
the King of the Jews'. " Ver. 43 : "Hk trusted in God ; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him ; for he said, I am the Son of God." That 
the epithet God is frequently applied in the sacred Scrijitures, otherwise 
than to the Supreme Being, as pointed out by Jesus, may be shewn by the 
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following, out of many instances to be found in the Bible. Deut. ch. x, 
ver. 17 ; “For the I,ord your God is God of Gods, and Lord of Lords, 
&c.” Ch. xxxii, ver. 21 : “They have moved me to jealousy with that 
which is not God.” Exodus, ch. xxii, ver. 28 ; ‘‘Thou shaltnot revile the 
Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy j)eople.” Joshua, ch. xxii, ver. 22 : “The 
Lord God of Gods kiiowetli’’ Psalm, Ixxxii, ver. 1 : “God standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty : he judgclh among the Gods.” Ver. 6 : “I 
have said. Ye are Gods ; and all of you are children of the Most High.” 
Ps. cxxxvi, ver. 2 : “O give thanks unto the God of Gods.” Isaiah, ch. 
xli, ver. 2:? ; “Shew tlie things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ve arc Gods.” Psalm xcvii, ver. 7 ; "Worship him, all ye Gods.” 
Zeph. ch. ii, ver. 1 1 : "He will famish all the Gods of the earth.” Exodus, 
ch. iv, ver. 16 : “God said to Moses, that he should be to Aaron instead 
of God.” Ch. vii, ver. 1 : “See, I have made thee a God to Pharaoh.” 
Al.so 1 Cor. ch. viii, ver. 5 : “.^s there be Gods many and Lords many ; ” 
and the verse already quoted from John, cli. x, vers. 24, 25 : “Jesus 
answered, Is it not written in your Law, are Gods ? If he called them 
Gods, to whom the word of God came, &c.” In none of these instances is 
it in any degree admissible, that by the e])ithet God it is iin])lied, that 
the human beings to whom it was attached were thereby declared to be 
a portion of the Godhead. Moses was to be as a God to Aaron and a God 
to Pharaoh by the express command of the Almighty ; but no Christian 
will thence argue the equality of Moses witli the h'ather of all things. On 
what ])rinciple then can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the 
Son on the prophetic expression quoted in Hel>rcws from I’salm xlv, ver. 6: 
“Thy throne, OGod, is for ever and ever esi)eeially when we find in the 
very next verse, wairds that declare his subordinate nature ; “Thou lovest 
righteousness, and 1 latest wdekedness : therefore (lod, thy God, hath anointed 
thee w'itli the oil of gladness above thy fellows” ? We cannot allow much 
weight to the phrase “for ever,” as establishing literally the eternal nature 
of the power of tlie vSon, this ydirasc being often found metaphorically 
applied in the vSeriptures to other created beings : as ProiicrLs, ch. xxix, ver. 
14 ; “The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be estab- 
lished for ever.” Deut. ch. iv, ver. 40 ; “And that thou mayest prolong thy 
days in the earth, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever.” Similar to 
this is the remarkable expression of Jesus to Mary after his resurrection, 
and therefore, at a time when no design can be conceived to have existed 
that could have been advanced by his any longer witliholding the know- 
ledge of his true nature, if any thing remained unrevealed during the 
pevious period of his mission on earth. John, ch. xx, ver. 17 : “Go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father 
and to my God and your God.” 
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After a slight attention to the terms Lord and God being often 
applied to men in the sacred writings, can any weight be allowed to the 
exclamation of the astonished disciple, John, ch. xx, ver. 28 : Lord 

and my God ; especially as the Apostle who relates the circumstance 
within a few verses concludes by saying, ver. 31 : ''These are within 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son rf <:od J^ut nowhere 
desires the readers of his Gospel to believe tii«it Jesus is God ? Docs not 
common sense point out the inferiorit 3 ^ and subordination of a being, 
though called God, to one who is at the same time declared to be his 
God, his father, his sanctifier, and his promoter to the state of exaltation. 

The passages John, ch. i, ver. 1 : "The Word was God, and the 
Word was with God," which contains the term God twfice, may 
according to such use of the term be inter])reted without involving 
inconsistence with itself, or the contradiction which it apparently 
implies with another most decisive passage in DeuL ch. xxxii, ver. 39. 
where Moses representeth God as declaring that with him there is no 
God : '\See now that I, even I am he ; and there is no God with me]'' 
if it should be understood to signify in both instances the vSupreme 
Deity. vShould we follow on the other hand the inter])retation adopted 
b}^ Trinitarian Christians, namely, that the Godhead, though it is one, 
yet consists of three persons, and consequently one substance of the 
Godhead might abide with the other, both being equally God ; we 
should in tliat case be forced to view^ the Godhead in the same light 
as we consider mankind and other genera, for no doubt can exist of 
the unity of mankind : — the plurality of men consists in their persons ; 
and therefore w^c may safel 3 % under the same plea, su])port the unity 
of man, notwithstanding the plurality of persons included under the 
term mankind. In that case also Christians ought in conscience to 
refrain from accusing Hindoos of polytheism ; for every Hindoo, we 
daily observe, confesses the unity of the Godhead. They only advance a 
plausible excuse for their polytheism, wdiich is, that notwithstanding the 
unity of the Godhead, it consists of millions of substances assuming 
different offices correspondent to the number of the various transactions 
superintended in the universe by divine i)rovidence wiiich they consider 
as infinite^ more numerous than those of the Trinitarian scheme. 

The vSaviour in his appeal, "If I do not the w^uks of my Father, 
believe me not," John, ch. x, ver. 37, meant of course the ])erformance 
of works prescribed hy the Father, and tending to his glory. A great 
number of passages in the Scriptures, a few of which I have already cited, 
and the constant ])ractice of the Saviour, illustrate this fact beyond 
doubt. In raising lyazarus after he had died, Jesus prayed to the Father 
for the power of bringing him to life again, and thanked him for his 
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compliance. John, cli. xi, ver. 41 : "And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and 
said, Father, I thanh thee that thou hast heard ine." Besides, in declaring 
that whosoever believed him would do not only the works he performed, 
but even works of greater importance, Jesus never can be supposed to have 
promised to such believers equality in power with (lod, or to have exalted 
them above himself. John, cli. xiv, ver. 12 : "Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. He that bclicveth on me, the works that I do shall he do also : and 
greater works than these shall he do.” Ch. vi, ver. 29 : "Jesus answered 
and said unto them, This is the work of ('.od, that vf hdim on him whom 
he hath sent.” Tt must be admitted that one, wlio can perform works of 
God indei)eiKlently of the Deity, is either greater than or equal in ])o\ver 
to the Almighty. The wonderful works which Jesus w^as empowered 
to perform drew a great number of the Jews to a l.)elief in Jesus iis the 
promised Messiah, and confirmed his A])()stles in tlieir already acquired 
faith in the Saviour, and in the entire union of will and design that 
subsisted between him and the I'ather, as a])])ears from the following 
passages ; John, ch. vi, ver. 14 ; "Then tliosc men, when they had .seen 
the miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that I'n jlid llud should 
come ink) Ihe world.’' See also John, ch. x, ver. 2 1 . 

The Scriptures indeed in several ])laces declare, that the Son was 
superior even to the angels in heaven, living from the l)eginning of the 
world to eternity, and that the Father created all things by him and for 
him. At the same time I must, in conformity to those very authorities, 
believe him as produced l)y the Supreme Deity among created Beings. 
John, ch. V, ver. 26 : “I'or as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in hini.self.” Colossi mis, ch. i, \er. 1 o : "Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the //ns/ born oj evay cmifiire.” 



CHAPTER ITT 


Separate consideration of the seven positions of the Reviewer 

In attem])tiiig to sui)])ort his lirst position j.r.us was possessed 
of iibi(|uity, the Re\’ereii(l Editor has f|iiote(l two ])assages. The first is, 
St. John, eh. iii, ver II] : “No man hath ascended up to heaven, Init 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man wlio is in lieax en f ' 
wherein Jesus, as live Editor conceives, declares his location Ivoth in heaven 
and on the earth at one time. 'I'he Ivlitor rests entirely the force of his 
argument u])on the term “is”, in the above i)hrase “wlio is in heaven,” as 
signifying the presence of Jesus in heaven while he was conversing with 
Nicodemus on earth. This argument might ])erhaps carry some weight 
with it, w’ere not the frequent use of the luesent tense in a preterite or 
future sense obser\x‘(l in the sacred w ritings, and w ere not a great number 
of other jiassages to determine tliat the term “is”, in this instance, must 
be understood in the ])ast sense. John. ch. viii, ver. oS : “Jesus said 
unto them, \*erily, \erily, I say unto you, Ihdore Abraham was, I am.'' 
Here the same verb, though found in the form of the ])resent tense, must 
obviously be taken in a oreterite sense. j(>lni, ch. xi, ver. S : “His 
discii)les say unto him. Master, the Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
&c.” that is. His disci])les unto him. Ver. IfS ; “ Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself comeih to the grave,” i.e. he came to the grave. 
Matthew, ch. xx\'i, ver. 2 : “Ve know that after two days is the feast 
of the ])as.so\'er, and the Son of man is betrayed to lie crucified” ; that is, 
the v^oii of man is to he betrayed and to be crucified. ]^i(le the remainder 
of the chajher. John, ch. xiii, ver. f» : “Then cometh he to ,"^1111011 Peter, 
<S:c.” tliat is, he came to Simon ]\der, Nc. Again John, ch. x\’i. ver. I>2 : 
“That yo .‘^liall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me 
alone : yet / a)}i not alone,” i.e. yet I shall not be alone. So in all the pro- 
phecies contained in the Old, as well as in the Xew^ Testament, the future 
ten.se must fre(iueutly lie understood where the terms used are those gram- 
matically a])])ro])riated to the ]>reterite : as Matthew, ch. ii, ver. 18 : 
“In Rama was there a voice heard,” that is, u'ill there he a voice heard. 
Ver. IT) : “Out of l^gypt hare I called my Son,” i.e. 1 will call my Son. 
After a diligent attention to the following jiassage, no one will, I ])resumc, 
scru})le to conclude that the Son wxis actually absent from heaven during 
his locality on the earth, and conse(iueutly the phrase (|Uoted by tlic 
PMitor is ajiplicable only to the ]>ast time. John, ch. vi, ver. 02 : “What 
and if ye .shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he icas before.” The 
verb was, accompanied wath the term before in this passage, ])ositi\ely 
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implies the absence of Jesus from heaven during his stay on the earth. 
Cli. xvi, ver. 7 : ‘'Nevertheless I tell you the truth : it is expedient for 
you that I go (may. If 1 go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if 1 depart, I will send him unto you.” Ver T) : “But now I 
go my way to him that sent me.” Ver 28 : 1 came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world : again, I leave the world, and to the Imther.” 
Ch. xiii. ver. 'M) : “Jesus answered him, Whither 1 go, thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shall /e//o7i’ me afterwards.” Ch. xiii, ver. 1 : 
“Jesusknew that his hour was come, that he should depart out of this world 
unto the h'ather.” I'or further conviction, I ma\' safely refer even to the 
preceding terms of the verse relied on l)y the iMlitor : “No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came dow'ii from hea\’en, even the 
vSon of man.” For the attribute of omni])resence is (jnite inconsistent 
with the human notions of the ascent and descent elTected by the vSon 
of Man. Is it possible to reconcile the contents of hundreds of such 
passages, consistent with reason and conformable to the estcd)lished order 
of interpretation, to the a])])arent meaning of a single ])hrase, that, taken 
literally, is totally ot)posed to common sense? h'or to a being named the 
Son or the created, (the one term implying the other), and sent from one 
mansion to another, the attribute of ubiipiity can ne\'er be justly 
ascribed. 

Besides, in examining the original (Treek Testnnient, we find in 
the phrase in question, “Who is in heaven.” that the iireseiit jiarticiple 

“being”, is used in lieu of /erri, “is”, viz. b wv fiPtivUi; a true 
translation of which should be, “the ens' or ''being in lieawMi :” and as the 
nominative case oiiv, “the being”, re([uiresa verb to eo]n])lete the sense, 
it should be connected with tlie nearest verb v, “hath ascended”, 

on other verb in fact existing in the sentence. 

Ihe whole verse in the original runs thus : K,,; 

48^45 f'.s rbv fiPavbv o' b U too SPavS 

xaraQas: 5 vlbs tov o uiv iv tw iPavZ. 

A verbal translation of the above would run thus : “And no one 
hath ascended into heaven, if not the out of heaven descender 
—the Son of man the being in heaven which words, arranged accord- 
ing to the rules of Knglish grammar, should run thus ; "And no one 

except the descouider from heaven, the Son of man. the being in heaven, 

hath ascended into heaven." In this case the presence of the Son in 
heaven must be understood as refenin^ to tlie time of Ins ascent, and 

not to chat of his addressing himself to Nicodenuis an explanation which, 

though It does not serve to establish the omnipresence of the Son urged 
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by the Editor, ought to be satisfactory to an impartial mind.* The 
second passage which the Editor quotes on this subject is, Matthew, ch. 
xviii, ver. 20 ; “For wdierc two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.'’ Is it not evident that the vSaviour 
meant here, by being in the midst of two or three of his discip1e>, liis gui- 
dance to them when joined in searching for the tri-lh, vathout preferring 
aii}^ claim to ul)iqiiity ? We find similar ex])ressions in the vScri] tures, 
wdiercin the guidance of the Projdiets of (k)d is also meant by words 
that w^ould imply their jireseiice. Luke, ch. xvi, ver. 29 : Abraham saith 
unto him, 'They have Moses and the Prophets ; let them hear them.’ No 
one wall su])])ose that this expre.ssion is intended to singify that the Jewas 
actually had Mo.ses and the Prophets in person among them, or that tliey 
could hear them s])eak in the literal and not in the lignratix'e sense of 
the words; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and 
the Pro])hets from such exjiressions. 

The second ]u)silioii advanced hy the Reverend Editor is, that 
'‘Jesus ascribes to himself a know'ledge and an incomprehensibility 
of nature e(|ual to that of (Tod, and ]»eculiar to (iod alone and in 
attem])ting to su])stantia1e this ])oint he (juotes Matlheiv, ch. xi, ver. 
27 : “No man knoweth the vSon, l)ut the leather; neither know'eth any 
man the h'ather, save the Son, and he to wdiomsoex'er the Son wall re\’eal 
him.” Here the Ivlitor seems to re.st on two grounds ; 1st, That God is 
incom]>re]iensi1)le to man ; 2ndly, Tliat incom])rehensil.)ility of nature 
is peculiar to God alone : w hence the Reverend Iwlitor draw s his inference 
that jesus, knowing tlie nature of God. and being himself ])ossessed of an 
inconqueheiisible nature, is e(|ual with God. Now 1 should wish to know 
if the Ivlitor, l)y the term “incom])rehensil)le”, understands a total 
imiK)ssibilit>' of com])rehension in any degree, or only the im])ossil)ility 


Hisliop ‘ I )i)ct riiu‘ oftlu* (Ji'iH'k Article,’’ Part 1. page 42 Note : 

“\V(* tire t () refer the tiineoi’ the juirtieiple t o llic tiiuc oi’tlic act, Ac., ijMj)lie(l iti the 
verb ; for j)ast , present , and f iii nri* caiinot be meant lUherwise tliaii in re.r]>ecl to that 

act.’’ Jiovitieus, ch. vii. ver. : b 7rPocr(/)|Piuv — fcrrai o o 

“Pheoffcrifigl 2 >ei‘;-oiij ior Jiijii slnill b(‘ t he right .shoulder.’’ ( ’h. xi v. ver. 4 7 : g 

Tr\vvU ra atroe “Tin* eating (j>er.'^on) .<hall wash his clothe.s.’’ Those 

present i»articiples ar(' referred to a timi' jirt'.^cnt with res]>ect to the act of the 
verb.s eonnocled with tlicin ; but futuiH* with res])ect to the conimainl of (h.)il. John, 

ch. i. v('r. 49 : ovra — at “1 saw^ thee wla'n thou wasi.” iMoreo\er, wo 
frequently find the pre.setif |)a.rf iciple ust*dinthe [)ast sen.se, cwen without relerenco 
to the tim (3 of the vorl). John. ch. ix. ^•or. 20 : Ti'(h\6s iJv aXliTTcw “Reing blind 
now I soo, ’’ that is, “Having been blind, uow^ I sooj’ 
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of attaining to a perfect knowledge of (lod. 1 1 the former, I must be under- 
the necessity of denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godliead , 
for the very passage cited by the l-ditor declares God to l.)e c(miprehcnsible 
not to the Son alone, Imt also to every one who would receive revelation 
from the Son ; and in this case the latter part of the passage , ‘7/c lo whom- 
soever ihe Son will reveal him '' must be acknowledged as conveying an 
exception to the assertion made in the former part oi the sentence. Neither 

kiiowetli puiii the hathcr, &-C. 

We find also the following passages in John, ch. xiv, vers. 10, 17, 
“And I will pray the hather, and he shall give yon anolf^ei Conif iter, 
that he may abide with you for ever : even the vS])irit ot truth ; whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth liim not, neither knoweth him : 
bt4l ve know him wherein Jesus ascribes to his disciiiles a know'ledge of 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Iwlitor considers one of the jiersons of the 
Godhead, possessed of the same nature with (lod. but il the iCditor 
understands by the passage he has (pioted, the incomineliensiliility of 
the real nature of theGodhead,! admit the position, but deny liis inlerence, 
that such an incomprehensibility luoves the nature of tlic oliject to be 
divine, as being yicculiar to (*od alone : for it ajiiiears ex ident that a 
knowledge of the real nature even of a common leaf, or a \isible star, 
surpasses human comprehension ; how then can a siinjile assertion, 
setting forth the inconi])rehensibility of an oliject, lie considered as 
establishing its identity with ( K)d ? In Mark, ch. xiii, ver. :>2: “but of 
that day and that hour kno'wefh no man, no, not the aiigel.'^ whicli are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Idither,” we ha\’e a jiassage, which, 
though it alTirms in a stronger manner an oj the day 

of resurrection, than that already (juoted does ol (hid, yet will not, I 
presume, be considered by any one as conveying the slightest insinuation 
of the divine nature of that day ; though time is a common object of 
adoration amongst Idolaters. In treating of tliis point tlic Idlitor (juotes 
another text. Mail., ch. xi, ver. 2S : “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest wluaein Jesus declares 
his poW'Cr of affording rest, which the Kditor considers as ]>c‘cu]iar to ( lod. 
All the prophets, as well as Jesus, were from time to time sent by the 
Almighty to afford mental rest to mankind, by imj)arting to them the 
comforts of divine revelation ; and by so doing they only fulfilled the 
commission given them by God : but no one ever sipiposed that in so 
doing they established claims to be considered incarnations of the divine 
essence. Proverbs, ch. xxix, ver. 17 : “Correct thy son, and he shall give 
thee rest : yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul.” RexxJation guides 
us to a sure belief, that it is God that aflords jieace of mind, effects cures 
pf the body, and bestows all sorts of comforts on his creatures, “I thank 
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thee/' (says Jesus Matthew, cli. xi. ver. 25,) '*0 Father, Ford of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the A\ise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” Both our XJerception indeed and 
sacred authorities point out, that he lavishes all these gifts on us through 
prophets, i)hysicians, and other ]>hysical causes, that arc not considered 
by any sect as of a divine nature. 

The tliird ])osition is, that Jesus exercised, in an independent manner, 
the ])rerogative of forgiving sins, which, is ])eculiar to (hxl alone, and the 
Reverend h/litor cjiiotes the jiassage, Mark, ch. ii, ver 5 : “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee /’ and the Ulh verse for “Whether is it easier to say, Thy 
sins be f()rgi\'en tliee ; or to say Arise and walk?” Taking those texts 
as the grounds of his iiosition, I therefore beg to call the attention of the 
lulitor to the passage ahnost immediately following, in which the evan- 
gelical writer intimates, that this ])Ovver of forgiving sins, as well as of 
healing men, was given by the Almighty : “But when the multitude 
saw it , they marvelled, and glorihed God, 'who had given such pow'er unto 
nieii." Does not this passage convey an exiiress dedaratioa, that 
Jesus was as miicli de])endent on God in exercising the ])ovver of forgiving 
sins and healing the sick, as the ])ro])hets who came forth from God before 
him? The apostles, wlio witnessed the jiovver of forgiving sins in the 
Sa\’ionr, were thoroughly imjiressed wdth a lielicf that it w^as the 
Alniighiy idilher who forgaxe sins through the Son.dc7.s, ch.v.vcrs. 31, 32 : 
''Him hath (lod exalt ed with his right hand to be a Prince and a vSaviour, 
for to gi\’e repentance U) Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And w'e are his 
witnesses oi these tilings.” Ch. xiii, ver. 3S ; “Be it knowm, therefore, men 
and brethren , that through this man, (meaning the vSaviour,) is preached unto 
^'ou the forgiveness oj sins." I know not how' far religious zeal in the 
Irreasts of nian\' of the followers of Christ may excuse them in encroaching 
U]:on the ]>rerogati\'e which revelation and reason ascribe to the Divine 
Majesty alone ; l)Ut Jesus himself clearly avow s, that the ])ow'er of forgiving 
sins had its source and origin in God alone, as ax)X)ears from his jietitioning 
the I'ather to forgive those that w'cre guilty of bringing the death of the 
cross u]>on him, the greatest of all imaginalile crimes. Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 
34 : “idither forgix’c them,” (says Jesus,) “for they know' not what they 
do ;” and from liis directing all those that follow'ed him to jiray the Father 
alone for forgiveness of sins. Luke, ch. xi, ver. 4 : “And forgive us our 
sins.” Matthew , cli. vi, ver. 14 : “If ye forgive men their tres])asses, 3'our 
heavenly Father wall forgi\'e you.” 

The ft)urth position advanced by the Editor is, that “Almighty 
pow'er is also claimed by Jesus in the most uneciuivocal manner.” In 
endeavouring to demonstrate this the liditor notices three j^assages of 
John, (ch. V. vers. 21-23): “As the ITither raiseth up the dead and 
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quickeiieth them, even so the Son (luickeneth whom he will. h\)r the 
hather judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son : 
that all men sliould honour the Son, even as they honour the Imtlier."' 
A candid iinjuirer after truth must, I think, feel surprised and disa])])ointed, 
that in (juotiiig these texts, the Editor should have overlooked the force 
of the words in which the vSoii declares that he hatli recei ved the commi- 
ssion to judge from tlie I'ather : “lh)r the Ihither judgeth no man, but hath 
comniiiied aii judgmari unto the Sond' I am ready to admit, indeed, that, 
taken simidy as they stand, the words “As the Ihither raiseth u]) the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the vSon quickeneth wliom he \vill,“ and 
“That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the leather," 
might very readily be understood as inq)l\’ing an assertion of e(]uality 
with the Ihither. But this affords one of numerous instances of the 
danger of resting an opinion on the a])pareiit meaning of the words of 
iusuUited passages of vSeripture, without attention to the context ; for I 
am convinced that no unprejudiced person can persue the verse ])receding 
and subsequent to those (proted by the Editor, without feeling tliat a more 
ex})licit disavow^al of equality with God can hardly ))e ex])ressed 
b}^ language than that which they contain. I must therefore beg i)er- 
mission to give the entire ])assage in this place, though some ])arts of it 
have been quoted before in support of arguments already discussed. It 
is to be observed, that the occasion of the exi)ressions here made use of by 
Jesus, wars the accusation brought against him by the Jew's, that he had 
made himself equal with God. Jo/m, ch. v, vers. 'M) : “Then answered 
Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, d'lic Son can do 
nothing of himself but w hat he seeth the h'ather do : for w hat t hings soever 
he doeth, the.se also doeth the vSon likewise, h'or the liither lox eth the 
vSon, and .shew eth him all things that himself doeth : and he will sluwv him 
greater w'orks than these, that yo may marvel. l'‘or as the Ihither raiseth 
u]) the dead, and (juickenetli them even so the Son (juickeneth whom he 
will, hor the bather judgeth no man, l)ut hath committed all judgment 
unto the bou * that all men should honour the vbon, even as thev honour 
the 1 ather. He that lionoureth not the vbon, honoureth not tlie Eather 
who hath sent him. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
w^oid, and bclicveih on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life. \ erilv, 
verily, I sa}' unto you. The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall 
heal the voice of the vSon ol God : and they that hear shall live. I'or as 
the iMthei hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Sun to have life in 
himself , and hath given him authority to execute judgment also, because 
he is the vSon of Man. Marvel not at this : for the hour is coming in 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
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they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
have done evil, unto the reusurrection of damnation. / can of mine own- 
self do nolhinii ; as 1 hear, I judge : and my judgment is just, because I 
seek not mine own 'will, bill the imll of the Father udio hath sent me. If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. There is another that 
beareth witness of me ; and I know that the witm'- , :.ich he witiiesseth 
of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth. 
But I receive not testimony from man ; but these things I say, that ye 
might be saved. He was a burning and a shining light : and ye were 
willing for a season to rejoice in his light. Ihit T have greater witness 
than that of Jolin : for the works wdiich the Father hath given me to finish, 
the same work that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.'’ 

It would have been strange indeed, had Jesus, in repelling the 
accusation of blasi)heniy, which had wrought on the minds of the Jevrs 
so far that tliey .sought to kill him, confirmed their assertion, that he 
made himself equal with (iod, and thus prematurely endangered his own 
life ; but we find that so far from being further incensed by the explana- 
tion above (pioted, they seem to have quietly acquiesced in his appeal 
to their own Scri])tures, that the Messiah should have all the power and 
authority wliich he asserted the luither had given to himself. Ver. 
46 : “Ju)r had ye belie\'ed IMoses, ye would have believed me ; for he 
wrote of me.” The only text in the writings of Moses that refers to the 
nature of the Messiah, is that of Deuteronomy, ch. xviii, vers. 15 and 18, 
quoted l)y v'^t. reter in the Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii, ver. 22, and by 
St. Sie])heii, ch. vii, ver. *>7 : Moses said to the children of Israel : “The 
Lord tliy Ciod will raise u]> unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy l)rctliren, lik: unto me : unto him ye shall hearken.” The words 
which the Lord addressed to ]\Ioses were exactly of the same import : 
”I will rai.se them u]) a lToi)het from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
icc.” It was no doubt to this remarkable passage that Jesus referred, 
and nothing ciin more distinctly |)rove the light in which he wished to 
l)e considered, nameh', that of a Messenger or Prophet of God. But this 
is not the only instance in which Jesus entirely disclaims the attribute 
of omnipotence. On many other particular occasions he declares, in the 
strongest language, his want of almighty power, ami his constant need 
of divine inllueiice. Matthew, ch. xx, ver, 23 : “And he saith unto them, 
ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with : but to sit on my right hand, and on my left 
is not mine to give ; but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my leather.” Ch. xii, ver, 2S : “But if I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” Ch. xxvi, ver. 39 : 
“And he went a little further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
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O my Father, if it be possilrle, let this cuy) pass from me . nevertheless 
not as 1 will, but as thou wilt.’' Ver. 42 : “He went away again the 
second time, and ])rayed, saying, O my Ihither, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except 1 drink it, th}^ will be done. Luke, ch. xxii ver. 32 . 
“Ihit 1 have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, &c." John, ch. 
xii ver. 27 : “h'ather, save me from this hour.” Whosoever honours 
God cannot, I presume, consistently refuse to honour his Prophet, wlioni 
he dignified with the name of “vSon of (lod and as he hoiumrs God, 
lie will also honour that Ihophet, though he be well aware of the distinc- 
tion between the AlmigVity and his chosen vSon. The iLonour ])aid to the 
Pro])het may in this sense be fairly considered the test of the real degree 
of revS])ect entertained for God — as Jesus saith, Mciilheie, ch. x, ver. 40, 
“He that receiveth vou, receiv’eth me' and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me.” The obvious meaning of which words is, As far 
as men listen to your instructions, they listen to mine, and in so far they 
receive the commandments of God who hath sent me. Prejudice alone 
could, I think, infer from such expressions, that those who received the 
Apostles were literally receiving (md himself under their form and sub- 
stance. lw]ualh^ demon.strative of prejudice, 1 conceive, would it l)e 
to deduce the identity or equality of the I'ather and the vSon from the 
following passage, Jo/m, ch. v. ver. 23 : “That all men should honour 
the vSon, even as they honour the Pather. He that honoureth not the 
vSon, honoureth not the Pather who hath sent him,” Por in this very 
passage the Son is reiuesented as the Messenger of tlie I'ather, and for 
that reason onl}" entitled to honour. Tliat tlie ])re])osition (conj..'^) “as’' 
implies here, as in many other places, likeness in nature and (juality, and 
not in exact degree of honour, is illustrated by its ol)vious meaning in 
the last verse of Mattheiv, ch. v., “Be ye therefore ]>erfect, even as your 
p'ather in heaven is perfect ; “ for by these words no one can conceive, 
that equality in degree of perfection between God and tlie disciples is in- 
tended to be enjoined. 

The fifth })osition is, that his heavenly I'ather had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. 1 
readily almit the correctness of this ])osition, and consider the fact as 
confirming the opinion maintained Iiy me, and t)y numerous other follow- 
ers of Christ, as to the vSon’s total dependence on the commission of God 
for his power in admini.stering such judgment. 1 agree also with the 
Reverend Pklitor, in esteeming the nature of this ofiice most imjiortant ; 
and that nothing but the gift of su])ernatural wisdom can cjualify a being 
to judge the conduct of thousands of millions of individuals, living at 
different times from the beginning of the world to the day of resurrection. 
It is, however, perfectly consistent wdth the omnipotence and wisdom of 
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God, who is declared by revelation to be ''able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham,” {Matiha^, ch. iii. ver. 9), and with whom all 
things are possible, [Luke, ch. i. ver. *57), to l)est()w wisdom equal to the 
important nature of this oHice on the first-born of e\ ery creature, whom 
he has anointed and exalted even above his angels. But tlie Kditor 
goes much further than I am willing to foU^^'. m concluding 

the omniscience of the vSon, from the ciicumslance of liis distributing 
final judgment ; since Jesus not only disclaimed that attribute, but even 
expressly avowed that he received has (jualifications for exercising judg- 
ment from God. With res])ect to his disclaiming omniscience, see Mark, 
ch. xiii. ver. 2:^ ; “But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the json, but the Father.” 
Omniscience, as the Kditor must he well aware, has no limit ; but here 
Jesus cx])ressly declares, that he is ignorant of the day a])])ointed 1)3^ the 
Father for the resurrection and judgment. What words can be more 
exj^ressly declaratory than these of the finite nature of the knowledge 
granted to Jesus, however its extent ma\- actually surjiass our limited 
capacit 3 ’ ? As a proof tliat his judicial authority is derived from God, 
see John, ch. v. vers. 20, 27 : “For as the Father hath life in himself, so 
hath he fi^iven to the Son to have life in himself : and hath f^iven him autho- 
rity to execute judgment also.” Ver. 30 : “1 can of mine own self do 
nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my judgment is just ; because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father wJiicli hath sent me.” 
Is it ])ossible to misunderstand the assertion contained in these words, 
that both the authorit\" and the ability to judge are gifts bestow^ed 
on the v^on 1)3^ tlie omnijiotent I'ather ? 

The sixth position is, that in several instances Jesus accepted 
w'orshi]) “due to no man, but to God alone” ; and instances of his receiving 
w’orslii]) from a Idiiid man, a lejier, from mariners, and from his disciples, 
are adduced from the evangelical writings. iWery one must admit that 
the w'ord “worshij)”, both in common acce]>tation and in the vScriptural 
wTitings, is used sometimes as imjihdng an external mark of religious 
reverence jiaid to God, and at other times, as signif\'iiig merely the token 
of civil resjiect due to siqieriors ; and that concurrent circumstances in 
every instance determine the real sense in w hich the word should V)e taken. 
Among the Prophets of God, Jesus wais not the only one that permitted 
himself to be w'orshijiped, as w'c find Daniel tlie lho])het allow ing himself 
such w'orship. Daniel, ch. ii. ver. 4(1 : “Then the king Nebuchadnezzar 
fell upon his face, and worshqiped Daniel.” Daniel, like Jesus, neither 
rebuked the man w ho worsliipjied him, nor did he feel indignant at such a 
tril)ute of res])ect ; yet wo cannot find aiu’ sulisetiueiit assertion that 
he had offended God b 3 ^ suffering himself to be object of the king’s worship 
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in this instance. Besides, Jesus himself uses the word ^worship’ in the 
latter sense, (1 mean that of civil reverence), in one of the evangelical 
parables, where he re])resents a servant as woishijiping his master. 
At ciith(^K- f ch. xviii. \^er. 2() i *Jhe ser\’ant therefore lell do\\n and 
worshipjied him.’’ hroin the circumstance of Jesus ])ositi\el\ command- 
ing human beings to worship Ch)d alone in sj)irit, and not in an\ form or 
shajie, either human or angelic * John, ch. iv. vei . 24 . (jod is a spirit , 
and they tnat worship him must worshi]) him in .spirit and in truth. 
Mailhcw, ch. iv. ver. 10 : “Thou slialt Avorshi]) the Lord thy God, and 
Him only .slialt thou ser\X‘ i’ and irom the circumstance of his leliuking 
the man^ wdio called him “good master,” on the ground that the term 
“good” should l)e jieculiarly a])])lied to God alone, [Mail. ch. xix. ver. 
17), we necessarily conclude that Jesus acce])ted worshi]) only as a mark 
of human res])ect, and acknowledgment of gratitude, bet us moreover 
ascertain from the context, the sentiments which the l)lind man, 
the ]e])er, the mariners, and the disciples of Jesus, entertained 
of his nature ; and we can no longer hesitate to l)ehe\’e, that they meant 
by the worshi]) they offered, only the manifestation of their re\’erence for 
him as a superior, indeed, yet still as a created l)eing. The (juestion is, 
Did those that offered worship to Jesus evince that theA' bt‘lieA;ed him to 
be God, or one of the three ])er.sons of the Godhead, and ecjual to God ? 
Nothing of the kind — the blind man, after liis cure, s])oke ol Jesus as 
a Prophet, and a righteous man, and belie\x‘d liini when he said he was 
the Son of God. John, ch. ix. A’er. .‘U : “Now wx* know” (says the l)lind 
man), “that God hearcth not sinners : but if any man be a AVorslu])])er of 
God, and doeth his will, him he lieareth.” \'er. 2/2 : “If this man were 
not of God he could do nothing.” And in answer to the (luestion of Jesus, 
'‘Dost thou belicAX^ on the Son of God?” he answers, “Lord, 1 l)elieve. 
And he worshi] )])ed him,” \x"r. .‘>S. The unclean s])irit wdiieli is said in 
Mark, to liaix* worshi])])ed Je.sus, “cried Avith a loud voice and said, What 
ha\X" I to do w'ith thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God ? I adjure 
thee by Cod, that thou torment me not.” Mark, ch. v. \'er. 7. This adjura- 
tion Awiuld have l.)een absurd if Jesus were him.self addres.sed as God ; 
and clearly shews, that the wor.shi]) offered was to de])recate the ])owxr of 
a being whose nature Avas subordinate to that of (iod, by Avhose name he 
was adjured. The leper, too, glorified (dod, wdiile to Jesus he gave only 
thanks for being the instrument of his cure. lAikc, eh. xvii. vers. If), 1(> : 
“And one of them, when he saAV that lie aa’us healed, turned back, and 
wdth a loud \a)iee glorified God, and fell doAMi on his face at his feet, 
giving him ihanks/* The mariners who wx)r.ship])ed Jesus declared at the 
same instant, “Of a truth thou art the vSon of God.“ Matthew, ch. xiv. 
ver. 33. The woman of Canaan, who is also stated in Matthew, ch. xv. 
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ver. 25, to have worshipped Jesus, addressed him, ver. 22, as “the son of 
David,” l)y which term she certainly would not have designated a being 
whom she worshii^ped as God. Peter, the most celebrated of his disci- 
ples, shewed his faith in acknowledging Jesus merely as the Christ, or in 
other words with the same exact sense, the anointed of God- which is 
certainly far from im])lying “very God”. Mark, el, \iii. ver. 29. Even 
after the crucifixion we find the disciples conversing of Jesus only as “a 
prophet mighty in deed and in word l)efore God and all the people.” 
Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 19. It was Jesus himself risen from the dead whom 
they addressed, yet throughout the remainder of the chai)ter, which con- 
cludes with the account of his being carried up to heaven, they are only 
further taught that this ])rophet was the promised Messiah, but by no 
means that it was their duty to worshij) him as God. Peter, in the name 
of all the disciples declares, John, ch. \-i. \ cr, 69. "We bclieveand aresure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the li\ ing God.” And, as already 
observed, the disci])lc John declares, that the object of the Gospel is, 
“that it may be believed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 
John ch. XX. ver. 31. When the leper prayed to Jesus for cure, he 

addressed him only with the term Kvp^os [Matthew, ch. viii. ver. 2), 

which in Greek is used as synonymous to Lord or Master, and often 
applied to sui)erior ])crsons. 

PiVery Christian is morally bound to evince obedience to the 
commandments of Jesus, and exert himself to follow his example. It 
behoves us therefore to ascertain, rvhat his commandments are with 
regard to the object of sacred worshij) and prayer, and in what manner 
he himself i)erfornicd those solemn religious duties. The very act of 
prayer, indeed, iin]>lie.s an acknowledgment of inferiority to the being 
adored ; but though Trinitarians aflirm that such devotion was paid by 
Jesus only in his human capacity, his form of prayer ought still to be 
sufficient to guide human creatures as to the Being to whom their prayers 
should be addressed. Let us examine, therefore, whether, Jesus in his 
acknowledged human capacity ever offered worship or prayer to what 
Trinitarians term the second or third person of the Godhead, or once direct- 
ed his followers to worshi]) or pray to either of them. But so far from 
finding a single direction of the kind, we observe on the contrary, that 
Jesus strictly enjoins us to worship the Father alone in that form of 
prayer which he offered for our guidance. Matthew, ch. vi. ver. 9 : 
“After this manner therefore pray ye. Our Father which art in heaven, 
&c.” “Pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee o])enly.” In the same way, when the 
Saviour himself prays, he addresses the Father alone. Matthew, ch. xxvi. 
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ver. 58 ; ‘"Tliinkest. thou,” siivs Jesus to I’etcr, that I cannot now pvuy 
lomy FatherV’ /o//«,ch. xvi.ver. 2(i ; "I will pray Ihc Father for you.” 
Luke, ch. xxii. vers. 41 and 42: "And he (the Saviour) was withdrawn 
from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, saying, 
Father, if thou l)e willing, remove this cui) from me. Mark, ch. xiv. 
vers. 85 and 8() : “And fell tni the ground, and prayed, that if it were 
possil)le, tliehour might i)ass from him. And he sai<l Ahha, Father, all 
things are ,)ossil)le unto thee.” Luke, ch. ^■i. ver. 12 : “He went out unto 
a mountain to i>ray, and continued all night in prayer to (iod.” Luke, ch. 
X. ver. 21 : In that hour Jesus rejoiced inspirit, and said I thank thee, 
a Father, Ford of heaven and earth.” John, eh. xi. ver. 41 : “And 
Jesus lifted u]) his eyes, and said, Father, 1 thank thee that thou ha.st 
heard me.” Matthne,i:h. xxvii. ver. 4(> ; “My ('.od, my (Iod, why hast 
thou forsaken me.-'” John, ch. iv. \'er. 22: e worship) ye know not 

what ; we know what we worshi]).” No creed drawn up by men, nor 
opinion entertained by any sect, can by an uul)iassed searcher after the 
true doctrines of Christianity Ire suffered to set ;iside the expre.ss 
authority and con.stant examirle of the gracious author of tins religion. 

The last ])osition is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of God in the rite of bayrtism, intended to remain in force to the end of 
the world ; and ordained Iry the ]>a.ssage, Matlhen', cdi. xxviii. ver. li* : 
“Go ye and teach all nations, bayrti/.ing them in the name of the h’ather. 
and of the Son, and of the Holy tlhost.” A profession of Irelief in God 
is uiKiuestionalrly common to all the religir>ns snyrjrosed to have been 
founded upon the authority of the Old Testament : but each is 
distinguished from the other fry a yniblic profession of faith in their 
respective founders, ex]>ressing such profession in a language that may 
clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to tire Divine being of 
whom they declare themselves the messengers. This system has been 
carried on from the first, and was no doubt intended to serve as a yierjictual 
dingtinguishiug mark of faith. The Jews claim that they ha\ e rev elation, 
rederiug a belief not in God alone, but in Moses also, incumbent uyiou them, 
Exodus, ch. xiv. 81 : “The people feared the I/nd and belie\-ed the laird, 
and his servant Moses.” But the term “his servant Mo.scs,” in 
this jiassage, suflices to yinive the subordination of Moses, though declared, 
equally with God, to be an object of their belief. In like manner Muham- 
madans, in the first acknowledgment of that system of religion, are 
directed to jirofess faith in God, and also in Mnhammad, his messenger, 

in the following form : avTo.-. Jiliip "Tliere is no God 

except the true God, Muhammad is his messenger.” The term “his 
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messenger" removes every doubt of Muhammad’s identity or equality 
with God ; so the epithet “vSon" found in the passage, "Ha])tizing them 
ill the name of the T'ather, and of the vSoii, ike/' ought to V)e understood 
and admitted by ever}' one as expressing the created nature of Christ, 
though the most highly exalted among all creatures. If l)a])tism 
were administered to one embracing Christianity in tl *, i:..uie of the Father 
and the Holy Cdiost, he would tliereby no more liecome enrolled as a 
a Christian, than as a Jew or as a Muhammadan ; for both of them, in 
common with Christians, would readily submit to 1>e baptized in the 
name of God and liis ])revailing intluence over the universe. Ihit as Chris- 
tianity reejuires ])eculiarlv a faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, the 
gracious Saviour enjf)ins bajdism in the name of ihe Son also, so as to 
distinguish his ha])]jy followers from the Jews and the rest of the people. 
A mere association of names in divine commandments therefore never 
can l)e considered as tending to ])rove identity or equality between 
the sulqects of those names : - such junction of names is found freciuently 
in the Sacred Writings without establishing unity among the persons 
whom tliose names im]>ly. 

The Falitor (juotes the following passage, Mafihcic, ch. xxviii. ver. 
18 : "All ])ower in iieaven and earth is delivered unlo me," recommending 
it as a sure ])r()of of the deity of Jesus. I regret very much that the 
force of the exi)ression "is delivered unto me," found in this ])assage, 
should have esca])ed the discerning notice of the Reverend ICditor. Does 
not the term "delivered" shew evidently an entire de'|)endence of Jesus 
u])on tlie Being who has committed to him such ])ower ? Is it consistent 
with the nature of an omni])oteut (Tod to exercise ])ower delivered to 
him ])y another l>eing, or to confess that the power he ])ossesses has been 
recei\’ed 1)\' him from another? 

As to the (juestion of the F?ditor, "Did Muhammad, arrogant as 
he w as, ever make such a declaration as Jesus did, namely, that ‘1 am with 
you always even to the end of the world ?’ " 1 will not renew the subject, 
as it has been already discussed in examining the hist position. 1 only 
entreat the attention of the lulitor to the following assertions of 
Muhammad, kncnvii to almost all Musalmans who have the least 
knowledge of their owai religion : 

"Truly the great and glorious Ciod raised me as mercy and y^uid- 
ance to leorlds/' 
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jliJi J^, jy 

“I was the first of all Prophets in creation, and the last in appear- 
ance.” 

‘‘I was a Prophet when Adam was in earth and water.” 

AM 1/j ^ (j| 

“I am the Lord of those that were sent by Clod. This is no boast 
to me.” 

''My shadow is on the head onl}^ of my followers.” 

'I; 

“He who has seen me has seen Clod.” 

JJ/fclbl exai ^xr d:f 

“He who has obeyed me, has obeyed (lod ; and he wlio has sinned 
against me, has sinned against Clod.” 

It is, however, fortunate for Musalmans, that from want of famili- 
arity and intimate connexion between the primitive Mulnimmadans and 
their contemporary heathens, tlie doctrines of Monotheism taught by 
Muhammad, and entertained by his followers, liave not been corru])ted 
by polytheistical notions of Pagans, nor have heathen modes of worship 
or festivals been introduced among Musalmans of Arabia and Turkey as 
a piirt of their religion. Besides, nietaidiorical expressions having been 
very common among Oriental nations, Muhammadans could not fail to 
understand them in their ])ro])er sense, altliough these ex])ressions may 
throw great dilhculty in the way of an h,uropean Commentator even of 
profound learning. 



CHArTER IV 


Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement 

All the texts collected by the Reverend Editor in his review from 
the authority of the divine Teacher, in favour of Ihr .•jvcond important 
doctrine of the cross, implying the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus as an 
atonement for the sins of mankind, are as follow : ‘d am the living bread 
which came down from heaven : if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever/’ “His giving his flesh for the life of the world/’ “I lay 
down my life for my sheep.” “The Son of Man is come to give his life 
a ransom for many.” Is any one of these passages, I would ask, in the 
sha])e of an explicit commandment, or are they more than a mere state- 
ment of facts reejuiring figurative interpretation ? For it is obvious that 
an attempt to take them in their direct sense, especially the first, (“I 
am the living liread ; if any man eat of this, <S:c.”), would amount to 
gross absurdity. Do they reasonably convey anything more than the idea, 
that Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions 
leading to eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive should live 
for ever ? And tJiat the Saviour, foreseeing that the im])arting of those 
instructions would, exciting the anger and enmity of the superstitious 
Jews, cause liis life to be dcvStroyed, yet hestitated not to persevere in their 
promulgation ; as if a king, who hazards his life to ])rocure freedom and 
])eace for his suVJects, were to address himself to them saying, “I lay 
down my life for you,” This interpretation is fully confirmed by the 
following passages. Lithe, ch. iv, ver. 415 : “And he said unto them 
I must ])reach the kingdom of God to other cities also ; for therefore am 
I sent/' Ch. ii. vers 47-41) : “And all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw 
him, they were amazed : and his mother said unto him, vSon, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and 1 have sought 
tliee sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must he about my Father's business V' Wdierein 
Jesus declarc‘s, that the sole o])ject of his mission was to ])reach and impart 
divine instructions. Again, after having instructed his disci]>les in the 
divine law and will, as a])])ears from the following test, ‘T'or 1 have given 
unto them words which thou gavest me ; and they ha\'e recei\Td them, 
andhaveknownsurely that 1 came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me.” [John, ch. xvii. ver. 8). Jesus in his 
communion with (lod manifests that he had com])leted the object of 
his mission by imparting divine commandments to mankind : “I 
have glorified thee on the earth, 1 have finished the loork which thou 
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gavest me to do.” Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the 
work, for the ])erforiiiance of which Jesus was sent into this world he, as the 
founder of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished that 
work prior to his death. 

That Jesus should ride on a colt, should receive an offer of vinegar 
to drink, and should be wounded with a spear after he had delivered up 
the ghost, as well as his death on the cross, were events proidiesied in the 
Old Testament, and eonseciuently these were fulfilled by Jesus. Vide 
Luke, eh. xxiv. vers. 2(; and 27 : "Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory ? And beginning at Moses and 
all the Prophets, he ex|)ounded unto them in all the scri])tures the 
things eoncerning himself." But we are unhapi)ily at a loss to discover 
any other design hi each of these events, which lupijiened to Jesus before 
his ascent to hea\’en. I am therefore sorry that I must ])lead my in- 
ability to make a satisfactory reply to the (luestion of the Editor, "Had 
ever Jesus transgressed his heavenly leather’s will, that he underwent 
such afflictions?" I can only say, that we lind in the Scriptures that 
several other Proidiets in common with Jesus suffered great afflictions, 
and some even deatli, as ])redicte(l. But I know not wliether those afflic- 
tions were the conse(iuences of the sins committed hy them or by their 
parents, or whether these distresses were ex])erienced by them tlirough 
some divine purpose unknown to us ; as some scriptural authorities shew 
beyond doubt, that man may be made liable to suffering for some secret 
divine purpose, without his or his parents having per])etrated any remark- 
able crime. (John, ch. ix ver. : "Jesus answered, Neither hath this 
man sinned nor his ])arents ; but that the works of God should lie made 
manifest in him”). The latter alternative (namely that the rigliteous 
Prophets suffered afflictions and even death for some divine jiurpose, 
known thoroughly to Ciod alone) seems more consistent with the contents 
of the sacred writings, such as follow : Mark, ch. xii. vers. 1-9 : "And 
he began to speak unto tliein 1)y parables. A certain man ])lanted a vine- 
yard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a place for the wine fat, and 
built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country. 
And at the seavSon he sent to the husliandnien a servant, that he might 
receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. And they 
caught him, and beat him, and sent him awa^^ emiity. And again he sent 
unto them another servant ; and at him they cast stones, and wounded 
him in the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. And again he 
sent another ; and him they killed, and many others ; beating some, 
and killing some. Having yet therefore one Son, his well-beloved, he sent 
liim also last unto them, saying. They wall reverence my vSon. But these 
husbandmen said among themselves, This is the heir ; come, let us kill 
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him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they took him, and killed 
him and cast him out of the vineyard. What shall therefore the Lord 
of the vineyard do ? He will come and destroy the husbandmen, 
and will give the vineyard unto others/’ John, ch. xv. vers. 21-22 : 
"‘But all these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake, l)ecause 
they know not liini that sent me. If I had not r- and vSpoken unto 
them, they had not had sin : ])ut now they have no cloak for their sin,” 
This ])aral)le and the.se passages give countenace to the idea, tlxat God 
suffered his rro])hets, and Jesus, his beloved vSon, to be cruelly treated 
and slain by tlie Jews for the ])ur])ose of taking away^ every excuse that 
they might offer for their guilt. 

In explaining the objects of Jesus’s death on the cross, the liditor 
conlidently assumes, that “If we view Jesus Christ as atoning for the 
sins of men, we liax’e e\’ery thing ])erfectly in cliaracter: he l)ecaine incar- 
nate to accom])lish that ^^1lich could have been effected by neither men 
nor angels.” I should therefore wish to know whether Jesus, whom the 
Kditor represents as (k)d incarnate, suffered death and ])ain for the sins 
of men in his divine nature, or in his human ca])acity ? The former must 
be highly inconsistent with the nature of God, wlu’cli, we are ])ersuaded 
to believe ])y reason and tradition, is al>ove being rendered lial)le to death 
or ])ain ; since the difference we draw between (/xod and the ol)jects that 
are not (h)d, is, that one cannot be subjected to death or termination, 
and the otlier is finite and lial)le to mortality. That the effects of Clirist’s 
a])])earance on earth, whether with res])ect to tlie salvation or condem- 
nation of mankind, were finite, and therefore suitable to the nature of a 
finite being to accoin])lish, is evident from tlie fact, that to the pre.sent 
time millions of human beings are daily ])assing through the world, 
whom the doctrines he taught have iiexer reached, and who of course 
must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his having died 
for the remission of their sins. The latter, namely, that Jesus suhered 
death and ])ain in his human ca]>acity as an atonement for the otfences 
of others, seems totally inconsistent with the justice ascribed to God, 
and e\'en at variance with those j)rinci])Ies of ecpiity reipured of men ; 
for it would be a ])iece of gross im/piity to aillict one innocent being, 
wlio had all the human feelings, and who had never transgressed the 
wall of God, \vit lithe deatli of the cross, for the crimes committed by others, 
especially when he declares such great aversion to it, as is manifest from 
the following ])assages. MdUJica', ch. xx\'i. vers. 37, 3th ^72, and 43 : 
“And he took wath him Peter and the tw'o sons of Zebedee, and began 
to be sorrowful and \'ery heavy. And ])rayed, saying, O my I'ather, 
if it be ])ossil)le, let this cui> (meaning death) pass from me ; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou ^\ ilt. He went awaiy again the second time, 
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and prayed, saying, O my leather, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except' I drink it, tity will be done/* Mark, cli. xiv. ver. 36 : ^"And 
he said, Abba, Father, all things are p>ossil)le unto thee ; take away this 
cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt." Luke, 
ch. xxii, vers 42 and 44 : “v^aying. Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done. And 
being in an agony, he ])raye(l more earnestly : and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood, falling down to the ground." John, ch. xii. ver. 
27 : "Now is my soul troubled ; and wdiat shall 1 say ? Father, save me 
from this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour." Do not these 
passages evidently shew, that Jesus in his human capacity (according 
to the Trinitarian jhirase) felt averse to death and ])ain, and that he 
earnestly prayed that he niiglit not l)e subjected to it ? Jesus, however, 
knowing that the will of the J'ather rendered such death unavoidable, 
yielded to it as predicted. John, ch. xi. vers. 17 and 18 : "Therefore 
doth my leather love me because 1 lay down mv life that 1 might take it 
again : no man taketli it from me, l)ut I lay it down of myself ; I have 
power to lay it down, and T have power to take it a^ain : this command- 
meni have I received of my Faiher.'' Matlhew, cli. xxvi. vers. 53 and 54 : 
^'Thinkest thou that 1 cannot now pray to my Ihither, and he shall pre- 
sently give me more than tweh'e legions of angels ? but how' then shall 
the Scripture be fulfilled, that thus it must b^^?" The inicjuity of one’s 
being sentenced to death as an atonement for tlie fault committed by 
another is so palpable, that although in many countries the human race 
think themselves justified in detaining the i>ersoiis of those men who, 
voluntarily making themselves res])onsibIe for the debt or the jiersons 
of others, fail to fulfil their engagements ; nevertheless, eveiy just man 
among them would shudder at the idea of one s lieiiig put to death for 
a crime committed by another, even if the innocent man sliould wdllingly 
offer his life in behalf of that other. 

In endeavouring to jirove Jesus’s atonement for sin by his death, 
the Reverend Fklitor urges, "Is he called the Saviour of men because he 
gave them moral ])recepts, by olieying which they might obtain the 
divine favour, with the enjoyinent of heaven as their just desert? or, 
because he died in their stead to atone for their sins and jiroeure for them 
every blessing, &c. ? If Jesus be termed a Saviour merely because he 
instructed men, he has this honour in common with Moses, and Klijah and 
John the Bapti.st, neither of whom however assumed the title of Saviour." 
We find the title"vSa\dour"applied frequentl^^ in the divine writings to those 
persons who had lieen endued with the jiower of saving peojile, either 
by inculcating doctrines, or affording protection to them, although none 
of them atoned for the sins of mankind by their death. Ohadiah, 
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ver. 21: '‘And saviours shall come up on mount Zion to judge the mount 
of Esau; and the kingdom shall be the Lord's/' Nehemiah, ch. ix. ver, 
27 : "And according to thy manifold mercies thou gavest them saviours, 
who saved them out of the hand of their enemies." 2 Kings, ch. xiii. ver. 5 : 
"The Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went • u from under the 
hand of the Syrians." How could, therefore, the Editor, a diligent 
student of the Bible, lay such a stress upon the application of the ternt 
"Saviour" to Jesus, as to adduce it as a proof of the doctrine of the 
atonement ; especially when Jesus himself declares frequently, that he 
saved the people solely through the inculcation of the word of God ? 
John, ch. XV, ver. 3 ; "Now ye are clean through the w^ord which I have 
spoken unto you." Ch. v. ver. 24 : "He that heareth my word and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life." Ch. vi. ver. 63 ; 
"The w^ords that I speak unto you, they are si:)irit, and they are life" : — 
wherein Jesus represents himself as a Saviour, or a distributor of eternal 
life, in his capacity of divine teacher. 

Jesus is of course justly termed and esteemed a vSaviour, for having 
instructed men in the Divine will and law, never before so fully revealed. 
Would it degrade Jesus to revere him as a Divine Teacher, because 
Moses and the Prophets before him delivered to the people divine instruc- 
tions ? Or w'ould it depreciate the dignity of Jesus, to believe that he, 
in common with several other prophets, underwent afflictions and death ? 
vSuch an idea is indeed unscriptural, for CTod represents the Christ as a 
Prophet equal to Moses. [Deut. ch. xviii. ver. 18). Jesus declares himself 
to have come to fulfil the law’ taught b}" Moses : [MaUheic', ch. v. ver. 
7): "Think not that I am come to destro}^ the Law’ and the Prophets, 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil and strictly commands his dis- 
ciples and the people at large to obey w'hatever Moses had taught. 
Ch. xxiii. vers. 2, 3 : "Saying, the Scribes, and Pharisees sit in Moses' 
seat : all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; 
but do not ye after their w’orks : for they say, and do not." 

I am sorry that I cannot, without offending my conscience, agree 
with the Reverend Editor in the opinion, that "If Jesus be esteemed 
merely a teacher, the greater degree of honour must be given to Moses, 
for it w’as in reality his law'^ that Jesus explained and established." 

It is true that Moses began to erect the everlasting edifice of true 
religion, consisting of a know ledge of the unity of God, and obedience to his 
will and commandments ; but Jesus of Nazareth has completed the 
structure, and rendered his law perfect. To convince the Editor of this 
fact, I beg to call his attention to the follow ing instances, found even 
in a single chapter, as exhibiting the perfection to w hich Jesus brought the 
Law given by Moses and other Prophets. Matthew, ch. v. vers. 21, 22 : 
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“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill ; 
and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment : but I say 
unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council : but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” Ycrs. 27, 28 : “Ye have heard 
that it was said b}^ them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery : 
but I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery.” Vers. 31,:52: “It hath been said, whosoever, 
shall put aw^ay his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement : 
but I say unto you, That whosoever shall ])ut away his w'ife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit a(lulter^^” \’ers. .‘58, : 

“Ye have heard that it hath l)een said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth ; but 1 say unto you that ye resist not evil : but wdiosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Vers. 415-45 : 
“Ye have heard that it hath l)een said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, Jyove your enemies, l)less them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and i)ray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you : that ye may be the children 
of your leather w'hich is in heaven : for he maketli his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” 
Now I hope I may be justified in ex])ressing iiiv 1)C‘lief, (tliough. it varies 
from the declaration made \)y the Iwlitor,) that no vjcalcy honour can be 
justly given to any teaclier of the wall of (h)d, than what is due to the 
author of the doctrines just quoted, which, with a ])ower no less than 
standing miracles could ])roduce, carry wath them ])roofs of their 
divine origin to the conviction of the high and low, the learned and un- 
learned . 

The Palitor, in page 101, lays much stress on circumstances, the 
very minuteness of which he thinks, “serx es to enhance their value as 
testimonies.” He alludes to the e])ithet “bamb of (jod” having l)een 
twice ap])lied to Jesus by John the I5a])tist, two of whose disciples w'ere 
thereby induced to become followers of Jesus, 'rids is considered l)y the 
Editor as mii)lying an admission on the ])art of Christ, that as a lamb, 
particularly the Paschal Tvanil), was used in sacrifice as an atonement for 
sins, he also came into the wa)rld to sacrifice his life as an atonement for 
sin. We find, how^ever, the term “lamb”, as well as “shee])” a])plied in 
other places, wdicre no allinsion to the sacrificial lamb can be well imagined, 
and from wJiich we infer that these wx^re epithets generally applied to 
innocence subjected to ])ersecution ; a meaning wdiich sufficiently accords 
with the use of the w^ord lamb in the instance in question. We have those 
terms applied by Jesus to his disciples in Jo// w, ch, xxi. vers 15 - 17 , where 
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he commands Simon Peter '"to feed his lambs/' ''to feed his sheep /' and in 
ch. X. vers. 2G, 27, “Ye believe not because ye are not of my sheep." — 
“My sheep hear my v^oice." Now, many of the Apostles suffered death 
in c()nse(|uence of their endeavours to withdraw men from sin ; but 
the ICditor will not thence, I ]>resunie, maintain, though it follow from his 
argument, tliat the term “lamb" was applied to tluin, to shew that, by 
their death, they also atoned for the sins of mankind. Tlie Reverend 
Kditor might ha\'e s])ared the argurnents he has adduced to prove, that 
Jesus was sent into this world as the long-exj)ected Messiah, intended to 
suffer death and ditheulties like other ])rox)hets w^ho went before him, as 
the Kditor may hnd in the coni])ilation in question, as well as in its defence, 
Jesus of Nazareth rejueseiited as “The vSon of God," a term synonymous 
with that of Messiah, the highest of all the projhets ; as his life declares 
him to liax e been, as represented in the v^criptures, pure as light, innocent 
as a lainl), necc‘ssary for eternal life as bread for a tern])oral one, and great 
as the angels of (lod, or rather greater than they. He also might have 
omitted to (piote such authority as shews, that Christ, being a mediator 
between (hxl and men, “declared that whatsoever they (his A])ostles) shall 
ask in his iiaine, the I'ather will give tliem for tlie Compiler, in his 
defence of the Prece]>ts of Jesus, re])eatedly acknowledged Christ as the 
Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor with God, in behalf of his followers. 
But such iiitei cession does not, I presume, tend to a proof of the deity or 
tlie atonement of Jesus, as inter]>reted by the Ivlitor ; for God is represent- 
ed in the sacred l)ooks to have often shewn mercy to mankind for righteous 
men’s sakes ; how much more, then, would he naturally manifest his 
favour towards tliose wln> might |)etition him in the name of one whom 
he anointed and exalted ox er all creatures and jirophets ? Gen. ch. xxx. 
ver. 27 : “I Iuia c learned by experience, that the Lord hath blessed me 
for thy sake." Jcreruinh, ch. xxvii. ver. 18 : “But if they be Prophets, 
and if the word of the Lord lie with them , let them now make intercession 
to the J,ord of hosts.” IMoreover, we find angels declared to have been 
endued with the ])ower of pardoning and redeeming men on various 
occasions. Genesis, ch. xlviii. ver. IG : “The Angel which redeemed me 
from all evil, bless the lads!" Exodus, ch. xxiii. vers. 20, 21 : “Behold, 
I send an Angel before thee, to kee]) thee in the way, and to bring thee 
into the ])lace which 1 ha\a‘ i>re])ared. Bew^are of him, and obey his voice, 
provoke him not ; for he w ill not pardon your transgressions : for rny name 
is in him." 

With regard to tliis doctrine, I have carefully noticed every argu- 
ment advanced by the Phlitor, from the authority of Jesus himself, in its 
support ; and liave adduced such arguments as may be used by those 
that reject that doctrine, and wdiicli they rest on the authority of the same 
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Divine Teacher ; leaving the decision of the subject to the discreet judg- 
ment of the public, by declining to deliver any opinion, as an individual, 
as to the merits thereof. 



CHAPTER V 


On the doctrines and miraculons narrations of the New Testament 

I RKGRKT that the Editor should have accused the Compiler of 
having charged “on the dogmas or doctrines of Chiisiianity those wars 
and that l)loodshed which have occurred l)etwecn nations merely termed 
Christians/’ The Com]hlcr, in his defence of the precepts of Jesus, has 
ascribed such dis])utes and contentions not to anything contained in the 
Scriptures, but to the different interpretations of dogmas, which he esteemed 
not essential for salvation. In order to convince the Editor of the 
accuracy of my assertion, 1 entreat his attention to X)age 18, line 22, and 
page 22, line 24, of my defence of the comx>iled lhecei)ts, under the designa- 
tion of “An Ai)i)eal to the Christian Ihiblic/’ 

The Editor observes, that “wars and bloodshed existed before the 
promulgation of Christianity in the world ; neither Christianity, there- 
fore, nor its domgas, created the causes of wars and bloodshed. They 
existed in the human mind long before its doctrines were X)ublished ; and 
that (luarrels and feuds between the Arians and the Orthodox in the fourth 
and fifth centuries were little more than struggles for power and wealth/' 
Although human frailty and want of ])erfection in men are in fact esteemed 
as the first and original causes of their im])roper conduct and wicked deeds 
yet in the ordinary acce])tation of the term “cause", good or evil acts 
are inxairiably attributed to their immediate motives, ascertained from 
circumstantial evidence ; and these acts are conse(|uently held to entitle 
their res])ecti\'e agents to i)raise or re])roacli. But as the motives of ac- 
tions and secrets of the human heart are in truth known to God alone, it is 
indeed beyond my ])()wer to establish in a satisfactory manner, that 
the majority of the ])riniitive Arians and Trinitarians were excited by 
their mistaken religious zeal to slay each other, and not by a desire of 
]3ower and worldly advancement. I would appeal, however, to the 
Editor himself, whether it would not be indeed very illiberal to supX)ose, 
that almost all the Christian world should for a period of two hundred 
years have been weak or wicked enough to engage wilfully in caUvSing the 
blood of each other to be shed under the cloak of religion, and merely 
for worldly motives. But as this must be a matter of ox)inion, I beg 
to shew that which has been entertained on the subject b}^ one of the 
highest authorities, against the Trinitarians, who have written on tlie 
history of Christianity. 1 allude to Dr. Mosheim, whose words 1 here give, 
and I entreat my readers to draw their own inferences from them : 

Volume 1, I). 419 : “After the death of Constantine the Great, one 
of his sons, Constantines, who in the division of the empire became ruler of 
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the East, was warmly attached to the Arian ])arty, whose principles were 
also zealously ado'i>led l)y the Empress, and indeed by the whole court. 
On the other hand, Constantine and Constaiis, Emperors of the West, 
maintained the decrees of the Council of Nice throughout all the provinces 
where their jurisdiction extended.— Hence arose endless animosities and 
seditions, treacherous plots, and o])en acts of injustice and violence 
between the two contending ])arties ; Council was assembled against Coun- 
cil, and theii jarring and contradictory decrees si)read])erp1exity and con- 
fusion throughout the Christian world.'’ Page 420: “His ((b'atian's) zeal 
for tlieir interest, though fervent and active, Avas surpassed by that of his 
successor, Theodosius the (Treat, who raised the secular arm against the 
Arians with a terrilde degree of violence, drove them from their churches, 
and (aiacted laws whose severity ex])osed them to the greatest calamities." 
It is dillicult to conceh^e what other motives than those of mistaken zeal 
for a “i^articular doctrine could have inlluenced tlie mind of an Ihnperor like 
Theodosius to such acts of cruelty and violence : but liowever that 
may be, it is obvious that if such a mode of interpreting conduct be adopt- 
ed, it is dilficult to say where we are to stop. The dex'otion even of the 
Apostles and Martyrs of Christianity may be attril)uted to a ])ursuit after 
pOAver OA^er the minds and res])ect in tlie eyes of men, and all distinction 
of good and evil character l)e considered as futile and without foundation. 
With resi)ect to the final success of the Trinitarian ])arty , it a])pears to me 
the event naturally to have been ex])ected. l‘or, to the i)e()])le of those 
ages, doctrines that reseml)]ed the j)olytheistical belief that till then 
prevailed, must ha\’e been more acce])tabk‘ than those which Avere dia- 
metrically o]>i)osed to such notions. The idea of a Cod in human form 
Avas easy and familiar : Ihnpenu's and Em])resses liad altars raised to them 
even during their liA'es and after death Avere enrolled as divinities. 
Perhaps too, something inaA^ justly l)e attributed to a certain degree of 
pride and satisfaction in the idea, that tlie religion they had begun to 
profess Avas dictated immediately l)y the Deity himself, rather than by 
any subordinate agency. There had not Iieen among the Heathens any 
class of mankind to Avhom they were accustomed to look uj) with that 
devotion familiarly entertained by the Jews towards Moses and their 
Prophets, and tliey Avcre conseciuently ready to elevate to a God any 
being avIio rose in their estimation aboAx the level of mankind. 

The Anolence and outrages wdiich Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have experienced from each other, Avere not of course as observed by 
the keAxreiid Editor, owing, in their origin, to the ado])tion of different 
interpretations resjAccting the deity of Christ or of the Holy Cihost ; 
but they Avere the immediate conseejuences of the different sentiments 
they have held Avith respect to the doctrine of an exclusive power of 
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granting absolution, and leading to eternal life, being vested in St. Peter 
and his successors. What great mischief has however l>een produced, 
and how many liv^es have from time to time l)een destroyed, from the 
difference of sentiments held by the parties with regard to this doctrine, 
which even the Editor himself does not deem an ecc-ential point of 
religion ! 

The Editor, in ]). 114, argues, as a proof of the importance of the 
Gos])el, that Christ taught them, fully forevseeing that they would be 
the subject of dispute ; and quotes his saying, that he came not to 
send peace on the earth, Init a sword. The whole of the 10th chap, of 
Mattliew', from which the Editor (juotes the ])assage here alluded to, 
consists of the instruclioiis delivered by Jesus to the twelve Ai)OStles, 
when he sent them forth to jueach the kingdom of heaven to the lost 
vSheep of the house of Israel ; but has no allusion, that I can perceive, 
to eternal dissension amongst those who were already or might afterwards 
t)econie Christians. That Jesus foresaw, as one of the ])rimary effects 
of ])reaching his Ciosjjel, that great dissensions would arise — that he was 
aware that the great (jueslion of confessing him to l)e the Messiah or not 
would be as a sword between a man and his father, the daughter and her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law and her mother'in-law, is evident. 
But this seems to me 1>\^ no means to ])rove that Jesus as supposed by the 
Editor, “longed or almost longed“to see a fire kindled in the earth respect- 
ing doctrines not essential to the salvation of mankind. Nor would it 
have been any reason for su])pressing the most trivial of his sayings, that 
]:)riestcraft working on the ignorance and superstition, the bigotry- or into- 
lerance of mankind, should have wrested his words to evil ])urposes.- — As 
observed by the h/litor himself, the mischief lay originally in human 
nature, not in any ])art of the doctrines of Christ ; l)ut as those dissen- 
sions are now ])erpetuated princi]>ally by education, a cause essentially 
distinct from their origin, the case is entirely altered. The corruption 
of the human heart cannot be totally removed ; but the evil effects that 
s])riiig from human institutions may be avoided, when their real sources 
are known. After t he secret and immediate causes of jiersecution have 
passed away, the differences of o])inion whicli have been the declared 
grounds of hostility are handed down by the teachers of different sects ; 
and, as already rej)eatedly avowed, it was with the view of evading, not 
those questions concerning which Jesus spoke and which distinguish his 
followers from all others, but those which have from time to time been 
seized u])on to excite enmities still existing amongst fellow Christians, 
that the Com])iler confined himself to those Precepts, concerning which 
all mankind must be of one accord. 

As to the question of the Editor, "It can scarcely be unknown tathe 
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Compiler, that the very being of a God has been for numerous ages the 
subject of dispute among the most learned of his own country ; does he 
account this a sufficient reason for suppressing this dictrine ? We know 
that he does not. Why then should he omit the doctrines of Christ and 
his Apostles, because men have made them the subject of dispute?'" 
For a direct answer to this quCvStion, I beg to refer the Reverend Editor 
to the Appeal of the Com])iler, page 27, wherein he will find that he assigns 
not one, but two circumstances, as concurring to form the motive of his 
having omitted certain doctrines of Christianity in his selection - 1st, 
that they are the subject of dis])utes and. contenlion 2ndly, that they 
are not essential to religion. It is therefore obvious, that the analogy l)et- 
ween the omission of certain dogmas, and that of the being of a God, 
has been unfairly drawn by the Editor. Admitting that the doctrines 
of Christianity and the existence of a (iod are equally liable to dis- 
putes, it should be recollected that the former are, in the estimation 
of the Compiler, not essential to religion ; while the latter is acknowledged 
by him, in common with the professors of every faith, to l)e the foundation 
of all religion, as distinctly stated in his Introduction to the selected 
Precepts of Jesus. Every system of religion ado])ts the idea of a God, 
and avows this as its fundamental ])rinci])le, though they differ from one 
another in representing the nature and attributes of the Deity. The 
Compiler therefore could have no motive for su])])ressing the doctrine of 
the being of a God, though disj)uted by a few ])retended literary men ; 
and he has consequently never hesitated to inculcate with all his power 
the idea of one God to the learned and unlearned of his own country , taking 
care at the same time, as much as ])ossil)le, not to enter int()i)articulars as 
to the real nature, essence, attributes, person, or sul)stance of the ( iodhead 
those being points above his comprehension, and liable to interminable 
disputes. The Reverend Editor thus ex])resses his sur])rise at the conduct 
of the Coni])iler in omitting in his selection the miraculous relations of the 
Gospel : — “We cannot but wonder that his miracles should not have found 
greater favour in the eyes of the Compiler of this selection, while the amaz- 
ing weight which Jesus himself attached to them could scarcely have 
escaped his notice and in order to prove the im])ortance of the miracles 
ascribed to Jesus, the Editor quotes three instances, in the hrst of which 
Jesus referred John the Baptist to his wonderful miracles ; in the second, 
he called the attention of unbelieving Jews to his miraculous works as a 
proof of his divine mission ; in the third he recommends Philip the 
Apostle to the evidence of his miracles. But after a slight attention to 
the circumstances in which those appeals were made, it appears clearly, 
that in these and other instances Jesus referred to his miracles those persons 
only who either scrupled to believe, or doubted him as the promised Messiah, 
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or required of him some sign to confirm their faith. Vide Matthew, ch. 
xi. vers. 2-4 : '‘When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another ? Jesus answered and said unto them. Go 
and shew John those things \Yliich ye do here and see.” John, ch. x. vers. 
57 and 38, Jesus says to those Jews who accused him ui biasphemy, “If I 
do not the works of my Kather, believe me not. Eut 7 / / do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works.'' In re])ly to the request of Philip, who, 
being discontented with the doctrines Jesus inculcated, said, “hord, shew 
us the Father, and it sufliceth us Jesus answered and said, “Believe me, 
that I am in the leather and the F'ather in me, or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake.” (John, ch. xiv. ver. 11). Jesus even speaks in terms 
of reproach of those that seek for miracles for their conviction as to his 
divine mission. Maithcio, ch. xii, ver. 39 : “But he answered and said 
unto them, An evil and adulterous generation sceketh after a sign.” 
Moreover he blesses them, who, without having recourse to the proofs 
of miracles, profess their belief on him. John, ch. xx. ver. 20 : “Jesus said 
unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast believed ; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed." 

Under these circumstances, and from the experience that nothing 
but the sublimity of the Iheccpts of Jesus had at first drawn the attention 
of the Compiler himself towards Christianity, and excited his veneration 
for the author of this religion, without aid from miraculous relations, he 
omitted in his compilation the mention of the miracles performed by Jesus, 
without meaning to express doubts of their authenticity, or intending to 
slight them by such an omission. 

I regret, therefore, that the Editor should have suffered any part 
of his valuable time to be spent in advancing several arguments, in the 
concluding i)art of his Review, to establish the truth of the miraculous 
statements of the New Testament. But as this discussion applies to the 
evidence of miracles generally, it may be worth considering. Arguments 
adduced by the Editor amount to this : “If all social, ])olitical, mercantile, 
and judicial tiiinsactions be allo^^'ed to rest upon testimony ; why should 
not the validity of Christian miracles be concluded from the testimony of the 
Apostles and others, and be relied upon b)’ all the nations of the world?” 
The Editor must be well aware, that the enemies to revelation draw a line 
of distinction on the subject of proofs by testimony, between the current 
events of nature familiar to the senses of mankind, and within the scope 
of human exertions ; and extraordinary facts beyond the limits of common 
experience, and ascribed to a direct interposition of divine power suspending 
the usual course of nature. If all assertions were to be indiscriminately 
idmitted as facts, merely because they are testified by numbers, how can 
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we dispute the truth of those miracles which are said to have been performed 
by persons esteemed lioly amongst natives of this comitry ? The Compiler 
has never jdaced the miracles related in the New Testament on a footing with 
the extravagant tales of his countrymen, l.)ut distinctly expressed his 
persuasion that they (Christian miracles) would be apt at best to carry 
little vveiglit with those whose imaginations had been accustomed to dwell on 
narrations much more wonderful and sup])oi*ted by testimony which they 
have l)een taught to regard with a reverence that they cannot be expected 
all at once to bestow on the A])ostles. vSee Introduction to the Precepts, 
p. 5, and Appeal, p. 8S. The very same line of argument, indeed, pursued 
by the Kditor, would ecjually avaiil the Hindoos. Have they not accounts 
and records handed down to them, relating to the wonderful miracles 
stated to have been performed bytlieir saints, such as Agastya, Vasishtha, 
and Gautiuna; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, Krishna, and Narsingh; 
in presence of their contemporary friends and enemies, the wise and the 
ignorant, the select and the multitude ? - Could not the Hindoos quote in 
su])port of their narrated miracles, authorities from the histories of their 
most inveterate enemies the Jains, who join the Hindoos entirely in acknow- 
ledging the truth and credibility of their miraculous accounts ? The only 
difference which subsists l)etween these two ])arties on this sul)ject, is, 
that the Hindoos consider the ])ower of ])erforming miracles given to their 
gods and saints by the Supreme Deity, and the Jains declare that they 
performed all those astonishing works by Asuri Sakli, or b>' demoniac jjower. 
Musalmans, on tlie other hand, can ])roduce records written and testified 
by contemporaries of Muhammad, both friends and enemies, who are re- 
presented as e\'e-witnesses of the miracles ascribed to him ; such as his 
dividing the moon into two ])arts, and walking in sunshine without casting 
a shadow. They can assert, too, that se\'eral of those witnesses suffered the 
greatest calamities, and some even death, in defence of that religion ; vsome 
before the attempts of Muhammad at coiKpiest, others after his commencing 
such attempts, and others after his death. On mature consideration of all 
those circumstances, the Comjn'ler hopes he may be allowed to remain still 
of opinion, that the miraculous relations found in the divine w'ritings would 
be apt at best to carry little weight with them, when imparted to the Hindoos 
at large, in the ])resent state of their minds : but as no other religion can 
produce anything that may stand in competition with the ])rece])ts of Jesus, 
much less that can be pretended to -be superior to them, the Compiler 
deemed it incumbent upon him to introduce thevSe among his countrymen 
as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
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On the Impersonality of the Holy Spirit. Miscellaneous remarks 

1 wnx now inquire into the justness of the conclusion drawn by 
the Editor, in his attempt to prove the Deity of the Holv ('.host, from the 
circumstance of his name being associated with ili.a oi the Pather in the 
rite of Bai)tism. Tliis subject is incidentally brought forward in the course 
of the arguments he has adduced resirecting the nature of Jesus, where he 
observes, “It is needless to add that this testimony of Jesus, (the associating 
of his own name and that of the Holj’ (.Ihost with the name of tlie P'ather), 
is equally decisive res])ectiug the Deity of the Holy {'.host.” I have hitherto 
omitted to notice this questioit among other matters in review, reserving it 
for the ex])ress purjrose of a distinct and se^rarate examination. It seems 
to me, in the lirst i)lace, rather singular, that the Reverend Editor, after 
having tiUed up many ])ages with numerous arguments in his endeavour to 
estalrlish the ('.odhead of Jesus, should have noticed in so short and abrupt 
a manner, the (inestion of the Deity of the Holy ('.host, although the Editor 
equally esteems them both as distinct persons of the Deity. 1 wonder, iir the 
next ])lace, how the learned Editor could sipijrose a mere association of names 
in a rite to be sufllcicnt to ])rove the identity of their subjects. I am indeed 
sorrt' I cannot, without o\erlooking a great many scTi])tural authorities, 
and defying reason totally , join the Editor in the o])iniori, that the association 
of the name of the Holy vS])irit with that of the I'athcr of the Universe, 
in the rite of Ihqhism, is “decisive of, or even allusive to, the separate 
personality of the Sjiirit.” 

2 Chronicles, ch. xx. ver. 20 : “Jehoshaphat stood and said. Hear 
me, O Judah, and ye inhalhtants of Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord your 
God, so shall ye be estaldished ; believe his i)ro])hets, so shall ye prosper,” 
wherein the name of the l’ro]>liets of God is associated with that of the 
Deity himself in the ])rofession of belief which is considered Iry Christians 
of all denominations more essential than an external syml)ol of Christianity. 
Again, in Jeremiah, ch. xxx. ver. it, “Hut they shall serve the Lord their God, 
and David their King, whom I will raise up unto them,” the Lord joins his 
name with that of David in the act of religious service, which is in its 
strictest sense esteemed due to God alone. Would it not therefore be, 
unscriptural to make an attenqrt to ])rove the deity of the I’rojrhets, or 
David, under the plea that their names are associated with that of God in 
religious observances ? But we must do so, were we to follow the process of 
reasoning ado])ted Iry the Reverend Ivditor. The kind of evideirce on which 
the Editor relies in this instance, would besides suit admirably the purjroses 
of those who might seek in the sacred Scriptures grounds for justifying 
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idolatry. Fire worshippers, for instance, insisting on the literal sense of the 
words, might refer to that text in the :hd Chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Luke, ch. iii. ver. 10, in wliich it is announced, that Jesus Christ will baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with lire. Tf the association in the rite of Baptism 
of the names of the Son and Holy Ghost, with that of the Father, proves 
their divinity ; it is clear that lire also being associated with the Holy 
Ghost in the same rite, must likewise be considered as a part of the 
Godhead. 

God is invariably represented in revelation as the main object of 
belief, receiving worslii]) and prayers that proceed from the heart through 
the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, (^‘No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” John, ch. xiv. ver. (>). and leading such as worship 
him in spirit to righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through 
his guiding influence which is called the Holy vSi)irit, ("when he the vSpirit 
of truth is come he will guide you into all truth,” John, ch. xvi. ver. 13). 
There is therefore a moral obligation on those who avow the truth of such 
revelation to ])rofess their belief in God as the sole object of worship, and in 
the vSon through whom the}^ as Christians, should offer di\dnc homage, 
and also in the Holy influence of God, from wliich they should expect direc- 
tion in the path of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication. For the same reason also, in jiublicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should lie baptized in the 
name of the Father, who is the object of worshi]) ; of the vSon, who is the 
mediator ; and of that influence by which sjiiritiial blessings are conveyed 
to mankind, designated in the Scriptures as the Comforter, Spirit of truth, 
or Holy Spirit. As God is declared through liis Holy Si)irit to have led to 
righteousness such as sought heartily his will, so he is cfiually represented 
to have through wrath afflicted rebels against his authority, and to have 
prospered through his infinite mercy those who manifested obedience to him; 
as appears from the following passages : — 2 Kinf^s, ch. xxiw 20, “loir through 
the anger of the Lord it came to ])ass in Jerusalem, until he had cast them 
out from his presence.” Psalm, ch. xc. ver. 7, '‘For we are consumed 
by thine anger, and by the lorath are we troubled.” Psalm, ch. xxi. ver. 7, 
"And through the mercy of the most High he shall not lie moved.” Psalm, 
ch. vi. ver. 4, "Return, O Lord, deliver my soul : O save me for thy mercy's 
sake.” Nor can we legitimately infer the idea of the self existence or dis- 
tinct personality of the Hol 3 ^ Ghost, from such metajihorical language as 
the following, "The Holy Ghost shall teach you,” Luke, ch. xiii. ver. 12. 
"The Holy Ghost is come upon you,” Ads, ch. i. ver. 8. "The Comforter, 
who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send,” John, ch. xiv. ver. 26. 
For we find expressions of a similar nature apjilied to other attributes of 
God, personifying them equally with the Holy vSpirit. Psalm, ch. Ivii. 
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ver. 3 : ''God shall send forth mercy and his truth.'* Ixxxv. ver. 10 : ''Mercy 
and truth are met together/' Ch. c. ver 5 : '‘The hord is good, his mercy 
everlasting". Ch. xxxiii. ver. 22; '‘het thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us/' 
Ch. xxxvi. ver. 5 : "Thy mercy O Lord, is in the heavens." Ch. cviii. 
ver 4 : "For thy mercy is great above the heavens." Ezek., ch. vii. ver. 
3 : "I will send my anger upon thee." 2 Chronicles, ch x' ’ , ver. 18, "Wrath 
came upon Judah for this trespass." 

Were every attribute ascribed to the Deity, which is found personi- 
fied, to be therefore considered as a distinct personage, it would be diffi- 
cult to avoid forming a very strange notion of the theology of the Bible. 
It ai)])ears, indeed, to me impossil)le to view the Holy vSi)irit as very God, 
without coming to ideas respecting the nature of the Deity, little differ- 
ent from some of those most generally and justly condemned as found 
amongst Poh^tliei^^ts. Take, for instance, Matthew, ch. i. ver. 11, where 
it is said, that Mar^^ was found with child of the Holy Ghost. Ver. 20 : 
"That which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost." Luke, ch. i. ver. 
35 : "The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee." In interi)retiiig these ])assages according to 
the opinion maintained by the Editor, we should necessarily be drawn 
to the idea that God came ui)ou Mary, and that the child which she bore was 
in reality begotten of him. Is this idea, I would beg to know, consistent 
with the ]>erfect nature of the righteous God? Or rather, is not such a notion 
of the Godhead’s having had intercourse with a human female, as horrible 
as the sentiments entertained by ancient and modern Heathens respecting 
the Deity ? On the otlier hand, if we understand by those passages, merely 
that the miraculous inlluence of God came upon Mary, so that, though a 
virgin, she bore a child, everything would stand consistent with our belief 
of the Divine power, without shocking our ideas of the purity of the Deity, 
inculcated alike by reason and revelation. This mode of inter])retation, 
is, indeed, confirmed b}^ the very passage of Luke above rjiioted, "The power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee ;" plainly and simply declaring, that 
it was the ])ower of God which gave birth to the cliild, contrar^^ to the 
ordinary course of nature. If by the term "Iloh^ Ghost" be meant a third 
distinct person of the Godhead, equal in ])ower and glory with the Father 
of all, I am at a loss to know what Trinitarians understand by such expres- 
sions as the following: Mrt/Aczc, ch. iii. ver. 1 1 , andL/z/cc, ch. iii. ver. 16: "He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with lire.'’ Acts, ch. x. ver. 38 : 
"God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power." 
Matthew, ch. xii. ver 28 : "I cast out devils by the vSpirit of God." Ver. 31 : 
"All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not l)e forgiven unto man. Luke, ch. 
iv. ver. 1 : "And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan." 
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If the term '^Iloly Ghost" be synonymous with the third person of the 
Godhead, and "Christ" with the second person, the foregoing passages maybe 
read as follows i * He, the second person, shall baptize you with the third 
person, of the Godhead, and with tire." “(»od anointed Jesus of Nazareth, 
(the second person of the (iodhead), with the third person of the (aodhead, 
and with power.” ”1 (the second ])erson of the Godhead) cast out devils 
by the third ])erson of the Godhead." "All manner of sin and Idasphemy, 
even against the first and second ])erson of the Godhead shall be forgiven 
unto men ; Init blasphemy against the third person of the Godhead shall 
not be forgiven unto men." “Jesus, (the second jicrson of the Godhead) 
being full of the third ])erson of the Godhead, returned from Jordan.” But 
little reflection is, T should su])i)ose, necessary to enable any one to ])erceive 
the inconsistency of such paraphrases as the f()reg()ing,andthereasoriableness 
of adopting the usual mode of scriptural interpretation of theoriginal texts, 
according to wliich the foregoing jiassagcs may be understood as follows : 
"He shall baptize you with the S])irit of truth and purity.” "God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with his holy influence and iiower.” “I cast out devils by 
the influence of God.” “All maimer of sin and blasphemy, even against 
the Christ, the first-liorn of every creature, shall lie forgiven to men ; but 
blasphernv^ against the power of (iod shall not be lorgiven unto men." 
"Jesus, being full of the influence of God, returned from Jordan.” Still 
more dangerous to true religion would it lie to interjiret, according to 
the Trinitarian mode, the passages which descri'oe the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Jesus on the occasion of his baptism. Luhi\ ch. iii. ver. 22 : 
"And the Holy (ihost descended in a Ijodily sha|)e like a dove u]>on him." 
For, if we believe that the S])irit, in the form of a dove, or in any other 
bodily shape, was really the third ])erson of the Godhead, how can we justly 
charge with absurdity the Hindoo legends of the I)i\'inity having the form 
of a fish or of any other animal ? 

It ought to be remarked, with resiiect to the text aliove cpioted, 
denouncing eternal wrath on those who blas])heme against the Holy Ghost 
that the occasion on which the term was made use of by Christ was the 
accusation of the Jews, that his miracles were the effects of an influence of a 
nature directly op])()site to that of God, namely, the jiower of Beelzebub, 
the Prince of Devils. The Jews alleged that he was possessed of an unclean 
or diabolical s])irit, (“Because they said. He hath an unclean spirit :" 
Mark, ch. iii. ver. 150. "They said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub the ])rince of the devils,” Matthew, ch, xii. ver. 24). Jesus 
affirms, that the vSpirit which enabled him to do those wonderful works 
was a holy vSj)irit ; and that whatever language they might hold wa’th 
respect t{) liimself, blasjflierny against that i)ower by which he did those 
miracles would not be forgiven. "All manner of sins and blasphemy 
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shall be forgiven unto men : but the lilasjihemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh against the Son 
of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come." 

Were the words "all manner of blasphemy, iiithe passagein question, 
received as including blasphemy against the leather, the term must be 
thus understood : "All niamier of blasphemy against man and the Father, 
and even l)las])heniy against the Son, shall be forgiven ; but blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost must not be forgiven and consequently the 
interpretation would amount to an admission of the superiority of the Son 
and the Holy Ghwst to the Father, an o])inion which no sect of Christians 
has hitherto formed. In the al)ove-(iuoted passage, therefore, the exception 
of the Holy Ghost must exclude blaspheni}' against the F'ather, and the whole 
should be thus interpreted ; — All manner of blasphemy against men and 
angels, even against the lirst-l)orn of every creature, shall not be forgiven ; 
but l)las])hemy against the ])Ower of God, by which Jesus declared himself to 
have cast out devils, shall not be forgiven. For further illustration I quote 
here the whole ])assage of MatihciCy ch. xii. vers. 24-37 : "But when the 
Phari.sees heard it, tliey said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, but by 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and 
said unto them, Kvery kingdom divided against itself is brought to deso- 
lation ; and e\'ery city or house divided against itself shall not stand. And 
if vSatan cast out v^atan, he is divided against himself ; how shall then his 
kingdom stand ? And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children cast them out ? therefore they shall be your judges. But if I cast 
out devils by the vSinrit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you. 
Or else how can one enter into a .strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, 
except he finst bind the strongman? and then he will spoil hishouse. He that 
is not with me is against me; and he that gatliereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad. Wherefore I say unto y^ou, All manner of sin and blasidiemy shall 
be forgiven unto men ; but the blasjdiemy^ against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgicxm unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son 
of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever .s})eaketh against the Holy 
GhOvSt, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neitherin the world 
to come. Either make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make 
the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : for the tree is known by his fruit. 
O generation of vijiers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things : and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. But I say unto you. 
That every idle world that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 

4 
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ill the clay of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condeiniied.’' Murky ch. iii. vers 29, 30 : But 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Cdiost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of eternal damnation ; because they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit.” 

Is it not evident from the above authority of Jesus himself, that 
the term “Holy Cdiost” is synonymous to the prevailing influence of CtOc] ? 
And had not the jiower by which Jesus jierformed his miracles the same origin, 
and was it not of the same nature as that by which the children of Israel 
performed tlieirs? “If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, hy whom do your 
children cast them out? therefore they shall be your Judges.” It may not 
be without use to notice here, that frecpient instances aje related in the 
Scriptures of the influence of the Spirit of Chid, in leading righteous men to 
truth, before Jesus had commenced the performance of his divine commission, 
and even before he had appeared in this world ; in the same manner as it after- 
wards operated in guiding his true followers tothe way of (h)d, subsequent to 
his ascent to heaven, in consequence of his rejieated intercession with the 
Father. Thiswillfullyai)pear from the following passages, Lukt\ chA.yer, 15 : 
“And he (John the Baptist) shall be filled witli the Holy (diost, even from 
his mother’s womb.” Ver. 41 : “And it came to ])ass, that when bjizabeth 
heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leajied in her womb ; and hjizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Clliost.” Ver. 67 : “And his (John’s) father 
Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied,” cVc. Ch.ii. vers. 
25, 26 : “And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
vSimeon : and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel ; and the Holy Ghost was u])on liini. And it was revealed unto 
him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, before lie had seen the 
Lord’s Christ. And he came by the vS])irit into the temple.” Murk, ch. 
xii. ver. 36 ; “David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
The Evangelist Matthew employs a similar ex])ression, ch. xxii. 43 : 
“How then doth David in spirit call him Lord ?” Luke, ch. iv. ver. I : “And 
Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and was led 
by the Spiiit into the wilderness.” It must not, therefore, be su])posed, 
that the manifestation of this holy attribute of God is ])eculiar to the Chris- 
tian di.spensation. We find in the Scriptures the term “God” applied 
figuratively in a finite sense to Christ, and to some other superiors, as I have 
already noticed in page 130 : a circumstance which may ])ossibly have 
tended to confirm such as are rendered, from their early im])ressions, partial 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, in their jirepossessed notions of the deity of 
Jesus. But with respect to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability 
to find a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
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addressed as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford to believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. 
The only authorities they quote to this effect that I have met with are as 
follow : Acts, ch. v. vers, 3, 4 : “Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God/’ Prom which they conclude. He tliai iicLlx to the Holy Ghost 
lieth to God. John, ch. xv. ver. 26 : “But when the Comforter is come whom 
I will send unto you from the father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth 
from the Bather, he shall testify of me.” As to the first of these texts, I 
need only remark, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes 
of Ciod is of course reckoned a sin or blasphemy against God himself. But 
this admission amounts neither to a recognition of the self-existence of the 
attrilnite, nor of its identity with C«od. With respect to the mission of the 
Spirit of truth as a ])roof of its being a separate existence, and not merely 
an expression for the influence of God, the passage in question, if so taken, 
would thus run : “But when God is come, whom I (God) will send unto you 
from God, even God who proceedeth from God, &c/’ Can there be an idea 
more ])()lytheistical than what flows from these words ? Yet those that main- 
tain this inter])retation express their detestation of Polytheism. If, with 
a view' to soften the unreasonal)leness of this interpretation, they think 
themselves justilied in having recourse to the term “mystery”, they cannot, 
Avithout injustice, accuse Hindoos, the believers of numerous gods under 
one Godhead, of alisurditjq wdien they plead mystery in defence of their 
Polytheism; for, under the ])lea of mVvStery, every appearance of unreasona- 
bleness may be easily removed. 

I find to my great suq)rise, that the plural form of expression in 
the 2()th verse of the first cliapter of Genesis, “And God said. Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness,” has been quoted by .some divines as 
tending to ])r()\'e the doctrine of the deity of the Holy Ghost, and that of the 
J>on, w ith the deity of the L'ather of the Universe, commonly called the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It could scarcely l)e believed, if the fact wqtq not too 
notorious, that such eminent scholars as some of those divines undoubtedly 
w^ere, could l)e liable to such a mistake as to rely on this verse as a ground 
of argument in su])port of the Trinity. It shews how’ easily jirejudice in 
favour of an already acciuired opinion gets the better of learning, and 
Ixow successfully it darkens the sphere of truth. Were we even to disregard 
totally th« idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all Asiatic langua- 
ges, in wdiiclx the plural number is often used for the singular, to express the 
respect due to the persons denoted by the noun ; and to understand the term, 
“our image” and “our likeness”, found in the verse as conveying a plural mean- 
ing, the quotation wwild still by no means answer their purpose ; for the verse 
in question would in that case imply a plurality of Gods, wdthout determining 
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whether their number was three or three hundred, and of course without 
specifying their persons. -No middle point in the unlimited series of number 
being determined, it would lie almost necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
some fixed number as implied by those terms, to adojit either two, the lowest 
degree of plurality in the first personal pronoun both in Hebrew and Arabic, 
or to take the highest number of Gods with which human imagination has 
peopled the heavens. In the former case, the verse cited might countenance 
the doctrine of the dualily of the Godhead entertained by Zirdusht and 
his followers, representing the God of goodness and the God of evil to have 
jointly created man, composed of amixed nature of good and evil propensities; 
in the latter it would be consistent with the Hindoo system of religion ; but 
there is nrhliing in the words that can be with any justice construed as 
pointing to the Trinity. These are not the only difficulties attending the 
interpretation of those terms :■ -if they should be viewed in any other than 
a singular sense, they would involve contradiction with the very next verse : 
"So God created man in his own image,” in which the singular number is 
distinctly used ; and in Deut. ch. iv. vcr. 4 : “The Lord our God is one 
Lord ; ” and also with the spirit of the whole of the Old Testament. 

To those who are tolerably versed in Hebrew and Arabic, (which is only 
refined Hebrew), it is a well-known fact that in the Jewish and Muhammadan 
scriptures, as well as in common discourse, the plural form is often used in a 
singularseiise, whenthe superiority of the subject of discourse is intended to be 
kept in view : this is sutficiently ai)parent from the following quotations taken 
both from the Old Testament in Hebrew, and from the Qoran. Exodus, eh.xxi. 

ver. 4, in the original Hebrew Scri])ture iS ’DH 

"If his masters (meaning his master) have given him a wife.” Ver. 6th 
Hebrew, W'yi) ‘‘Tlien his masters (that is, 

his master) shall bring him unto the Judges.” Verse 29th, 

r'Syra nppi nnj "iiu? “But 

if the ox were wont to push with his horn in time past, and it has been 
testified to his owners” (that is, to his owner.) Isaiah, cli. vi. ver. 8 ; 

Hebrew, *’TD 71^^ ^Ball I send ? 

and who will go for us?” (that is, for me). 

So also in the Qoran, ^ ujyl “We are (meaning 

I am) nearer than the jugular vein.” ulvsJLa. b| “Surely we 

(meaning I) created every thing in proportion.” In these two texts of the 
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Qoran, God is represented to have spoken in the plural number, although 
Muhammad cannot be supposed to have employed a mode of expression 
which he could have supposed capable of being considered favourable to 
the Trinity. 

But what are we to think of such reasoning as that which finds a con- 
firmation of tlie doctrine of the Trinity in tlie tb - !, ic])eated term “holy”, 
in verse li, ch. vi. of Isaiah ? hollowing this mode of argument, the repeti- 
tions of the term “Kli, Kli” or “My God, My God,” by Jesus in his human 
nature, in Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 46, eijually estalilishes the duality of the 
Godhead, v^o also the holy name of the Sui)reme Deity being composed of 

four letters, in the Hebrew^ ; in Greek, Q ^ ; in Latin, Deus; 

in Arabic, JiJi ; and in Sanskrit, clearly denotes the quadrality of 

the Godhead !! But these and all similar modes of argument that have been 
resorted to, are worthy of notice only as they serve to exhibit the extraordi- 
nary force of jirejudice and superstition. 

The most extraordinary circumstance is, that some should ejuote 
in su])port of the Trinity the following sentence: “For there are three 
that bear record in hea\'eii, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are one,” represcTiting it as the 7th verse, ch. v. of the first epistle 
of John. This is sup])osed to have been at finst com])OvSed as a paraphrase 
upon w'hat stands as ver. 8 of tlie same chapter, (“and there are three that 
bear witness in earth, the S|)irit, and the water, and the Idood ; and these 
three agree in one”), and met with ap|)robatioii. It was, however, for a 
length of time, known only in oral circulation ; but was afterwards placed 
in the margin of some edititnis, and at last introduced into the text, most 
probably in tlie fifteenth century, as an original verse. From that time 
it has l)een the common practice to insert, this verse amongst those which 
are collected in su])port of the Trinitarian doctrine. It may have served 
in this way to confirm and strengthen prejudice, though few biblical critics 
ever attached the smallest value to it either way. This interpretation is so 
modern, and so obvious, tha^ several Trinitarian Fklitors and Commentators 
of the Bible, such as Griesbach and Michaelis, (who never allowed their zeal 
for their sect to overcome the ])rudence and candour with which they were 
endowed) , have omitted to i iisert i t in their late works on the New' Testament; 
knowing, perha]:>s, that such an interpolation, so far from strengthening the 
doctrine they maintain, has excited great doubts as to the accuracy of other 
passages generally relied u])on for its sup]:>ort. 

We have already, I trust, seen distinctly that none of the lessons 
taught by Christ to his discijiles teach us to believe in him as God ; but as 
most Trinitarian authors assert that his doctrine was fully revealed by his 
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Apostles speaking under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, it may be worth 
wliile to examine whether it be included l)y them amongst the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. This question may be immediately determined by 
referring to the history of the Acts of the Apostles; for if the doctrine of the 
Trinity had been considered by them as an c.ssential ])art of what they were 
commanded to teach, we should certainly find it insisted upon in the dis- 
courses they addressed to their converts. But rve shall look in vain for any 
expression amongst those rei)orted by Ivuke, that indicates the ])rofession 
of such a belief by the A])ostles themseh’es ; far less that they exacted an 
acknowledgment of its truth from those whom they admitted by the rite 
of Bajjtism into the faith of Christianity. 

Ads, ch. ii. ver. 22 : "Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of ytm, as ye > ourseb’es also 
know 32 ; “Thisjesus hath God nii.sed up, whereof we all are witnesses.” 
36 : "Therefore let all the house of I.srael know assiiredh', that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom yc have crucified, l)oth I^ord and Christ.” 
Ch. iii. vers. 22 and 23 ; "For Moses truly said unto the I'athers, a Prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; 
him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever he .shall say unto you. And it 
shall come to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Pro])het, shall 
be destroyed from among the people.” Ch, iv. ver. 12 : "Neither is 
there salvation in any other ; for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.” \’ers. 26, 27 ; "The kings 
of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy holy cliild Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed,” <S:c. Ch. v. ver. 31 : "Him has God exalted 
with liis right hand to be a I’rince and a .Saviour, for to gi\ e re])eutance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xii. ver. 56 : "And said, behold, I 
see the heaven opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.” Ch. vii. vers. 37, 38 ; "And Philii) said, if thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I lieliex e that Jesus 
Christ is the .Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to stand still ; 
and they v/eiit down both into the water, both Philij) and the eunuch : and 
he baptized him.” Ch. x. ver. 38 : “How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and w'ith ])Ower.” Ver. 42 : "And he commanded 
us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is he wdio was ordained 
of God to be the Judge of quick and dead.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : "Beit known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that througli this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xvii. ver. 3 : "Opening and alleging, 
that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead : and 
that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you is Christ.” 
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Tims wc find the Apostles never hesitated to hazard their lives 
by declaring before the Jews, that their master was a Projdiet, the expected 
Messiah, the vSoii of the living God : which was equally offensive to their 
countrymen, as if they had called him God himself; yet in none of the ser- 
mons do we e\TU' find them representing him as the true God. In the same 
manner, Jesns himself never assumed that charnrC to himself, although 
he rei)eatedly avowed that he was the Messiah, the vSon of God, whereby 
he knew that, according to their law, he would draw the penalty of 
death upon liiinself. As to the nature of those doctrines of Christianity 
deemed essential in the earliest times, I shall content m^^self with making 
a few extracts from the Kcclesiastical History f)f Mosheim, a celebrated 
author among Trinitarians, which will prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so zealously maintained as fundamental by the generality of modern Chris- 
tians, made not its ap])earance as an essential, or even a secondary article of 
Christian faith, until the commencement of the fourth century ; and then 
it was introduced after long and violent discussions by the majority of 
an assembly, who were sup])orted by the authority of a monarch. Mosheim, 
Vol. T. ]). 100. ‘'Nor in this first century was the distinction made between 
Christians of a more or less ])erfect order which took ])lace afterwards : 
whoe\'er acknowledged Christ as the vSaviour of mankind, and made solemn 
])rofession of his confidence in him was immediately l)aptized, and received 
into the Church.” P. 4 1 1 : “vSooii after its commencement, even in the 
year .‘U7, a new contention arose in Egypt, u])on a vSubject of much higher 
importance, and witli consequences of a yet more pernicious nature ; the 
sul)ject of tliis fatid contro\’ersy, which kindled such deplorable division 
throughout the Christian world, was the doctrine of three persons of the 
Godhead, a doctrine which in the three preceding centuries had happily 
escaped the vain curiosity of human researches, and been left undefined 
and undetermined by any ])articiilar set of ideas. The Church indeed had 
fre((iumth' decided against the vSabellians and otlus, that there was a real 
difference l)etween the leather and the vSon, and that the Holy Ghost 
was distinct from them l)oth ; or, as we commonly speak, that three distinct 
persons exist in the Heity ; l)ut the mutual relation of these persons to each 
other, and the nature of the distinction that subsists between them, are 
matters tliat hitherto were neither disputed nor explained, with respect 

to which theChurclihadconse(]uently olrserved a profound silence : nothing 

was declared to be the faith of Christians in this matter, nor were there 
any modes of expression ])rescribed as requisite to be used in S])eakingof the 
mystery. Hence it ha])pened, that the Christian doctors entertained diffe- 
rent sentiments upon this vSubject without giving the least offence, and 
discoursed variously concerning the distinction between leather, v^on, and the 
Holy Ghost, each one following his respective opinion with the utmost 
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liberty.” On this quotation I beg leave to remark, that if, in the first 
and purest ages of Christianity, the followers of Christ entertained such 
different opinions on the subject of the distinction between Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, without incurring the charge of heresy and heterodoxy, 
and without even breaking tlie tie of Christian affection towards each other, 
it is a melancholy contrast that the same freedom of opinion on this subject 
is not now allowed, nor the same mutual forbearance maintained amongst 
those who call themselves Christians. Mo.sheini, p. 412 : “In an assembly of 
Presbjders of Alexandria, the Bishop of that citj’, whose name was Alexander 
expressed his sentiments on this head with a high degree of freedom and 
confidence ; and maintained, among other things, that the Son was not only 
of the same eminence and dignity, l)ut also of the same essence with the 
Father : this assertion was ojiposed Arius, one of the Presbyters, a man 
of a subtile turn, and remarkable for his eloipience.” Page 414 : “The 
Fimperor Constantine, looking njion the subject of this controversy as a 
matter of small importance, and as little connected with the fundamental 
and essential doctrines of religion, contented himself at first with addressing 
a letter to the contending parties, in wliiclr he adinonislied them to put 
an end to their disputes ; but when the Ihince saw that his admonitions 
were without effect, and that troubles and commotions which the i)assions 
of meir too often mingle with religious disputes, rvere si)reading and increasing 
daily throughout the empire, he asseml)led at lengtli in the year .‘12.5 the 
famous Council of Nice in Bithjniia, wherein the dc.'puties of the Church 
Universal were summoned to put an end to tliis contro\-ersy. In this 
general council, after many keen del)ates and violent effort:s of the two 
parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemned ; Christ declared consul)- 
stantial or of the same essence with the I'ather; the vaminished l’re.s1;)yter 
banished among the Illyrians, and his followers conqjclled to give their 
assent to the creed or confession of faith which was coinjiosed l)v this 
council.” It must not escajie the notice of my readers, that so late as the 
yea 314, the doctrine of the Son being of the same nature with the Ihitlier 
was supposed to be a matter of small importance, and little connected 
with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion. 

The reason for the majority being in favour of the three persons of the 
Godliead at the Council of Nice may be easily accounted for, as I noticed 
before. More than nine-tenths of the Christians of that age, including 
the emperor and princes, were Gentile converts, to whom the idea of a 
plurality of fjods was most familiar and acceptable, and to whose reason 
as well as practice the worship of a Deity in the human shape was perfectly 
consonaut,as appears from the following rpiotation.as well as from the Roman 
and Grecian histories. Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 25 : “The deities of all nations 
were either ancient heroes renowned for noble exploits and worthy deeds. 
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or kings and generals who had founded empires, or women become illustrious 
by remarkable actions or useful inventions ; the merit of thCvSe distinguished 
and eminent persons, coiitem])lated by their posterity with an enthusiastic 
gratitude, was the reason of their l)eing exalted into celestial honours/' 
We iind also in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul declared to be God by the 
people of Melita, and both Paul and Barnabas rep^^f^ ^ •! as gods by the in- 
habitants of hystra ; and the Saviour was tanked in the numl)er of false 
gods even by profcvSsed lieathens. Acts, ch. xxviii. ver. 6 : “Howbeit, 
they looked wlien he (Paul) should have swollen or fallen down dead 
suddenly ; but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to 
him, they changed their minds, and said he was a God/' Ch. xiv. ver. 11 : 
''The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men." Mosheim, Vol. 
I. ]). 25 : "Many who were not willing to adopt the whole of the doctrines 
of Christianity were nevertheless, as a])])ears from undoubted records, 
so struck with the account of his life and actions, and so charmed with the 
sublime purity of his prece])ts, that they numbered him (Jesus) among 
the greatest heroes, nay even among the gods themselves." Page 40 : 
"So illustrious was the fame of Christ’s i)ower grown after his resurrection 
from the dead and the miraculous gifts shed from on higli ui)on his Apostles, 
that the lim])eror Til)erius is said to have proposed his being enrolled among 
the gods of Rome, which tlie opposition of the Senate hindered from taking 
effect." If some of the heathens, from the nature of tlieir su|)erstitions, 
could rank Jesus among their false gods, it is no wonder if others, when 
nominally converted to Christianity, should have placed him on an equality 
with the true ( rod, and should have passed a decree, constituting him one 
of the i)ersoiis of the Godhead. These facts coincide entirely with my own 
firmi)ersuasion of the impossibility, that a doctrine so inconsistent with the 
evidence of the senses as that of three persons in one being, should ever gain 
the sincere assent of any one into whose mind it has not been instilled in 
early education. Karly impressions alone can induce a Christian to believe 
that three are one, and one is three ; just as by the same means a Hindoo 
is made to believe that millions are one, and one is millions ; and to imagine 
that an inanimate idol is a living substance, and capable of assuming various 
forms. As I have sought to attain the truths of Christianit}’ from the words 
of the autlior of this religion and from the undisputed instructions of his holy 
Apostles, and not from a j)arent or tutor, I cannot help refusing my assent 
to any doctrine which I do not find scriptural. 

Before concluding, I beg to revert to one or two arguments respecting 
the nature of Jesus Christ, which have been already partly touched upon. 
It is maintained that his nature was double, being divine as vSbn of God, 
and human as vSon of man — that in the former capacity he performed miracles, 
and exercised authority over the wind and the sea, and as man was subject 
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to and experienced human feeling — joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. 
Is it possible to consider a being in the human shape, acting daily in a manner 
required by the nature of the human race, as the invisible Clod, above mor- 
tality and all tlie feelings of mortal beings, from a mere figurative appli- 
cation of the terms “vSon of (lod” or '‘Clod” to him, and from the circumstance 
of his performing wonderful works contrary to the msual course of nature ? 
If so, what can pre\ ent one from esteeming Moses and others, as ])ossessed of 
both divine and huniaiinature,sinceMoses, likewise, is called Clod distinctly. 
Exodus, ch. vii. ver. 1 : “I have made thee a Clod to Pharaoh and he is 
also called man, (“wherewith Moses, the man of Clod, 1)lessed Israel,” Dcut. 
ch. xxxiii ver. 1 ); and consequently^ it niay^ be alleged, that in his divine 
capacity, Moses ])erformed miracles, and commanded the heax^ens and the 
earth, (“Clive ear, O ye heavens, and I will sj)eak ; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth,” Duet. ch. xxxii. ver. 1 ; “For it (tlie word of Moses) 
is not a vain thing for you, because it is your life;' ver. 47 ); and that in his 
human capacity, he suffered death and other miseries. Neither Jesus nor 
Moses ever declared, “I say so, and ])erform this as (lod ; and 1 say so, and 
perform that as man.” If we give so great a latitude to the modes of rea- 
soning employed to justify the idea of one being ])ossessed of two sorts of 
consciousness, as God and man ; two sorts of minds, divine and liuman ; 
and two sets of souls, etermd and ])erishal)le ; then we shall not only be at a 
loss to know what is rational and what is absurd, but shall find our .senses 
and experience of little or no use to us. The mode of interpreting the vSerip- 
tures which is universally ado])ted is this, that when two terms, seemingly 
contradictory, are a])plied to one person, then that which is most consistent 
with reason and with the context, should be taken in a literal, and the other 
in a figurative sense. Thus Clod is declared to be immaterial, and yet to 
have hands, eyes, &c. The latter expressions taken literally, vbeing incon- 
sistent with reason, and with other ])assages of the v^criptures, are understood 
as metaphorically implying his power and knowledge, while the former is 
interpreted in its strict and literal sense : in like manner the term “]/)rd 
Clod,” &c., a])])lied to any other than the flu])reme Being, mUvSt be figuratively 
understood. Were any one, in defiance of this general mode of interju'eta- 
tion, to insist that the term “God”, applied to Jesus, should l)e taken in its 
literal sense, and that, conse(iuently, Jesus should be actually^ considered 
God in the human sha])e, he would not only acknowledge the same intimate 
connexion of matter with god, that exists between matter and the human 
soul, but also would necessarily^' justify the a])])lication of such jdirases 
"Mother ol God” to the Virgin Mary, and “Brother of God’' to Janies and 
Others, wdiich are highly derogatory to the character of the vSupreme Author 
of the universe ; and it is the use of phrases similar to these which has ren- 
dered the religion of the Hindoos so grossly absurd and contemptible. 
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To admit that all things, whether jiossible or impossible to our understanding, 
are possible for God, is certainly favourable to the idea of a mixed nature 
of God and man ; but at the same time would be highly detrimental both 
to religion and society : for all sorts of positions and tales, however impossible 
they may be, might in that case be advanced and supported on the same plea. 

1 now conclude my reply with noticing in i 1 manner the modes 
of illustration that Trinitarians adopt both in conversation and in writing in 
support of the unity of the Godhead , in consistenc}^ with the distinction of three 
persons. Lst, That as the soul, will, and perception, though they are three 
things, yet are in fact one, so God the bather, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, though distinct persons, are to be esteemed as one. Admitting for 
a moment the jiropriety of this analogy, it serves to destroy totally their posi- 
tion as to the three existences of the ( Godhead being distinct substances ; for, 
according to the established s^^stem of theology, the soul is believed to be the 
substance, and will and perceiitions, its properties, which have no distinct 
existence in the same manner as weight and locality are the properties 
of matter, williout having existence as separate substances. If this analogy, 
then, were to hold good, the leather would be acknowledged as a separate 
existence like the soul, but the v^on and the Holy Spirit must be considered 
his attriliutes, as will and ])erce])tion are of the soul : ~ a doctrine which 
resembles that of the heretic Sabellius and the early Egyptian Christians. 

It is therefore necessary, that, in endeavouring to prove the reason- 
ableness of the idea res])ecting the unity of three distinct substances of the 
Godhead, from comparison lietween them and the soul, and its will and per- 
cei)tion, they should establish lirst that the soul, will, and perception are 
three substances, and that they are at the same time one ; and then should 
draw such an analogy, shewing the ]) 0 ssibility of the position which they 
assume. 

2ndly, That as notwithstanding the divStinct existence of the sun, his 
rays of liglit and his rays of heat, they are considered as one ; so God the 
I'ather, (jod the »^on, and Cod the Holy Ghost, though separate substances, 
are one. Were we to admit the se])arate existence of heat, a point still 
disputed amongst ])hilosophers, it would serve as an analogy so far as these 
three distinct sul>stances, though different in nature, are connected together ; 
but by no means would ainswer the pur])ose of illustrating their position, that 
these distinct ])ersons are one in nature and essence : for the sun is acknow- 
ledged to be a com])act body ; rays of light are fluid substances subject to 
abs(1!*ption, and frequently found emanating from other bodies as well as 
the sun ; and heat, an existence of which the most remarkable property is 
its power of expanding other substances, is frequently unaccompanied by 
the rays of the sun. But it is universally acknowledged, that whatever^ 
argument tends to prove a distiction between substances, must necessarily 
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overturn their unity in essence and existence ; and therefore the unity in 
nature and essence whicli they assert to exist in the three persons of the 
Godhead not being found in the sun, light, and heat, the analogy attempted 
to be drawn must be aliandoned. Again, it is advanced, that as a single 
substance possesses various (jualities, and consequently is viewed differently; 
so the Father, the vSon, and the Holy Ghost are in fact one God ; yet the 
Deity in his caj)aci1y of the Creator of the world is called the I'ather, and in 
his capacity of Mediator is termed the Son, in which he is generally supposed 
inferior to the I'ather ; and his office of sanctification is named the Holy 
Ghost, in which he is deemed inferior to both. I know not whether to con- 
sider such an argument as reasoning, or as a mockery of reason ; since it 
justifies us in believ'ing, that one and the same being in one of his cajiacities 
is superior to himself, and again, in reference to another quality, is inferior 
to himself ; that he is in one case his own beloved Son, and then in another 
capacity is at the dis]>osal of himself according to the entreaty of his Sou. 
This mode of arguing, after all, serves to deny the Trinity, which represents 
the Godhead as consisting of three distinct persons and not as one person 
possessing dilTerent attributes, which it is the object of Trinitarians to jirovc. 
They allege the united state of the soul and the liody as analogous to the 
union of the I'ather and Son ; but no one who believes in the .se]>arate exis- 
tence of the soul, can for a moment su]i])ose it to be of the same essence as the 
body ; so that unless they admit the immateriality of the I'ather alone, and 
assert the materiality of the Son in his pre-existent state, this illustration 
also must be set aside. 

Some allege, that as the Son of Man designates human nature, so 
the Son of God exjiresses the nature of God. Were we to admit the 
term “God” as a common noun, and not a proper name, and Godhead as a 
genus like mankind &c., and that Jesus was actually begotten of the Deity, 
this mode of reasoning would stand good ; but Godhead must in this case 
be brought to a level with other genera, capable of i)erfonning animal func- 
tions, &c. 

Some represent God as a conq)ound substance, consisting of three 
parts, the I'ather, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, a representation in .suj)j)ort 
of which they can olfer no scri])tural authority. I would, however, wish 
to know, whether these parts (I'ather, Son and Spirit) are of the same nature 
and existence, or each jrossessed of a different nature or essence. In the 
former case, there would be a total impossibility of composition ; for com- 
position absolutely requires articles or i)arts of different identity and esifcnce; 
nothing being capable of composition with itself. Besides, the idea of such a 
compound substance is inconsistent with that distinct personality of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, which they maintain. In the latter case, (that is, the Father^ 
the Son and the Holy Si)irit being of different nature), a composition of these 
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three parts is not impossible; but it destroys the opinion which they enter- 
tain respecting the Fatlier, and the vSon, and the Holy Spirit being of the 
same nature and essence, and of course implies that the Godhead is liable to 
divisibility 

The argument so adduced by them would include in reality a denial 
of the epithet Cod to each part of the Godhead : f^ : portion of an exis- 

tence, either ideal or perceptible in a true sense, can be called the existence 
itself ; as it is one of the first axioms of abstract truth, that a part is less than 
the whole: but we find in the vScriptures the leather constantly called God in 
the strict and full signification of the term. John, ch. xvii. ver. 3 : '‘This 
is life eternal, that they may know thee, the only true Giod, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent." 1 Cor. ch. xv. ver. 24 : "Then cometh. the end, 
when he shall have delivered uj) the kingdom to God, even the Father." 
1 Cor. ch. viii. ver 6 : "To us there is but one God, the Father." Ephesians, 
ch. iv. vers. 5, 6 : "One Ford, one faith, one bajitism ; one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all." 

Another argument which has great weight with that sect is, that 
unless Jesus is God and man, he cannot be considered as qualified to perform 
the office of mediator between God and man ; because it is only by this 
compound character that he intercedes for guilty creatures with their offend- 
ed God. This mode of reasoning is most evidently opposed to common 
sense, as well as to the vScrijitures; though their zeal in support of the Trinity 
has not ])erniilted tlieni to see it. I say, o])pOvSed to common sense ; 
because we observe, that when any one feels angry with, and inclined to 
punish one of a herd of cattle which may have trespassed on his grounds, 
or when a rider ^vi.shes to chastise his horse on account of its viciousness, 
it is his friend or neighliour generally who intercedes in its behalf, and is 
successful ill procuring mercy to the offending animal, in his sini])le nature, 
wdthout assuming in addition that of the creature in whose belialf he inter- 
cedes.- I say opposed to scripture; because we find in the sacred writings 
that Abraham, Moses, and other Prophets stood mediator, and inter- 
ceded successfully in behalf of an offending people with their offended God; 
but none of them possessed the double nature of God and man. Numb. 
ch. xi. vers. 1, 2 : "When the people complained, it disiffeased the Ford ; 
and the Ford heard it, and his anger was kindled, and the fire of the Ford 
burnt among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost parts 
of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses ; and when Moses prayed 
unto the Ford, the fire was quenched." Ch. xiv. vers. 19, 20 : MovSes prayed 
to the Ford, "Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this people, according 
unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people, from 
Egypt, even until now. And the Ford said, I have pardoned them according 
to thy word." Ch. xxi. ver. 7 : "Therefore the people came to Moses, 
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and said, We have sinned, for we have spoken against the hord, and against 
thee : pray unto tlie Lord that he take away the serpents from us : And 
Moses prayed for the jjeojde.” Exod. eh. xxxii. ver : ‘‘And it eame to 
pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a great 
sin, and now I will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shall make an atone- 
ment for your sins.” Gen., eh. xviii. ver. :12 : ‘‘And he (Abraham) said, 
O let not the Lord be angry and I will s])eak yet but this once Peradven- 
ture ten shall be found there. And he said, I will not destroy it for ten’s 
sake.” I find several others ])erf()nnii)g the office of mediator and inter- 
cessor in common with Jesus, as I noticed before; and indeed this seems 
to have been an ofllce coninion to all rroi)hets : but none of them is sup])osed 
to have been clotlied with Oodhead and manhood in union. Jeremiah, eh. 
xxvii. ver. LH : ‘‘But if they l)e Projdiets, and if the word of the Lord be 
with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord of Hosts,” &e. Dent. 
ch. V. ver. 5 : ‘‘I (Moses) stood l)etwecn the Lord and yon at that time, 
to shew you the word of the Lord.” 1 regret very much that a sect gene- 
rally so enlightened, should, on the one hand, have su])]K)sed the divine and 
human natures to be so diametrically o])])osed to each other, that it is morally 
impossible for God even to aeee|)t interee.ssion from a mere human l)eing 
in behalf of the huinaii race, and, on the other hand, should have advanced 
that the Heily joined to his own nature that of man, and was made flesh, 
possessing all the nieml)crs and exercising all the functions of man — pro- 
positions which are morally inconsistent with each other. 

To avoid the su])])osed dishonour attached to the a])j)ointmcnt of a 
mediator less than divine, the Deity is declared by them to have assumed 
the human shape, and to have subjected himself to the feelings and inclina- 
tions natural to the human si)ecies ; which is not only inconsistent with the 
immutalde nature of God, l)Ut highly derogatory to the honour and glory 
which we arc taught to ascribe to him. 

Other arguments of the same nature arc frequently advanced, but 
they are altogether much fewer in number, and far less convincing, than 
those which are commonly brought forward by Llindoos to sui)i)ort their 
polytheism. Since, then, in evincing the truth and excellence of the Pre- 
cepts of Jesus, there is no need f)f the aid of metai)hysical arguments, and 
since, as a last resource, they do not de]>end for their sui)port on the ground 
of mystery, the Compiler has, in the discharge of his duty towards his country- 
men, properly introduced them as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
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No. I 

On the Quotalions from the Old Testament contained in the New. 

It cannot have esca])ed the notice of attentive readers of the Scrip- 
tures, that the bare quotations in the New Testament from the Old, when 
unaccomjranied with their respective contexts, arc lial)le to be misunder- 
stood. Those who are not well versed in the sacred writings, finding in 
these references such })hrases as apparently corroborate their already acquired 
opinions, not only lay stress upon them, in support of the sentiments generally 
adopted but even lead others very often, though unintentionally, into 
great errors. 

Thus Matthew, ii. If). “Out of Egj'pt have I called my Son.” The 
Evangelist refers to verse 1st, chapter xi, of Hosca ; which, though really 
a])plicd to Israel, represented there as the Son of God, is used by the Ax)ostle 
in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near resemblance between 
their circumstances in the instance ;■ — both Israel and Jesus were carried 
into Egyi)t and recalled from thence, and both were denominated in the 
Scriptures the “Son of God”. The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi, 
vers. 1st to the 3rd : “When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my Son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from them : they 
sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught Eph- 
raim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but they knew not that I healed 
them.” In which Israel, who is represented as a child of God, is declared to 
have sacrificed to Baalim, which cannot jrrstly be ascribed to tire Saviour. 

With a vierv therefore to remove the possibility of such errors and 
to convince my readers that all the references in the New Testament with 
their contexts manifest the unity of God and natural inferiority of the 
Messiah to the I'ather of the universe, I have endeavoured to arrange them 
methodically, beginning with such quotations as rvere made by Jesus him- 
self, agreeably to the proposal of the Reverend Editor. 

Quotations by Jesus himself exactly agreeing with the Hebrew 

Mattheip, iv. 4 : “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
w'ord that jrroceedeth out of the mouth of God”: the same in Luke, iv. 
4, compared with Deut., viii. vcr. 3 : “And he humbled thee, and suffered 
thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know, that man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.” 
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Matthew, vi. 7 : '"Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God'" — 
compared with Dent,, iv. 16, 17 : “Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, 
as ye tempted him in Massali. Ye shall diligently keep the command- 
ments of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
which he hath commanded thee.“ 

Matthew, ix. 13 : “But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice”— compared with Hosea vi. 5, 6 : “Therefore 
have I hewed tliem by the prophets ; I have slain them by the words of 
my mouth ; and thy judgements are as the light that goeth forth. For I 
desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings.” 

Matthew, xix. 19, xxii. 39 : “Honour thy father and thy mother : 
and. Thou shalt love thy neighl)our as thyself” — compared with Exodus, 
XX. 12 : “Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God givcth thee” — and LeviL, xix. IS: “Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the children of tlie peojde ; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself : I am the Lord.” 

Matthew, xxi. 42 : “The stone which the 1)uilders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner : this is the Lord's doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes;” — the same in Mark, xii. 10, Luke, xx. 17, comj)ared 
with Psalms, cxviii, 22, 23 : “I (says David) will i)raise thee ; for thou hast 
heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head-stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing ; 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” To decide whether this passage is principally 
applied to David, and in the way of accommodation to Jesus, or originally 
to Jesus hinrself, is entirely left to the discretion of my readers ; but it is 
evident in either case, that it is God that has raised the stone so rejected. 

Matihew, xxii. 44 : “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies th}^ footstool ;” — the same in Mark, 
xii. 36, Luke, xx. 42, compared with Psalms, cx. 1,2 : “The lyord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make tliine enemies 
thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion : 
rule thou in the midst of thine enemies.” This passage is simjdy ap])lied to 
the Messiah, manifesting that the victory gained by him over his enemies 
was entirely owing to the influence of God. 

John, X. 35 : “Ye are gods” — compared with Psalm, Ixxxii. 1, 6, 

7 : ''God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth among 
the gods. I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most 
High : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes wherein 
Jesus shews from this quotation, that the term God is figuratively applicable 
in the Scriptures to creatures of a superior nature. 
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Quotations made by Jesus himself, nearly agreeing with the Hebrew 

Matthew, iv. 10 : “Thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shall thou serve” — comjiared with Deut., vi. 13 : “Thou shall fear 
the hord thy God, and serve him, and shall swear by his name.” 

Matthew, xiii. 14 : “By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not i)erceive”~compared with 
Isaiah, vi. 9, and its context, “Ilicard the voice of the Bord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, (Isaiah), Here am I , send 
me. And he said. Go and tell this people. Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not ; and sec ye indeed, but perceive not.” This censure has original re- 
ference to the conduct of the people to whom Isaiah was sent, but it is ap- 
I)lied by Jesus in an accommodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthexv, xix. 5 : “For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and the twain shall be one flesh”— 
compared with Genesis, ii. 23 : “And Adam said, This is now bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called w'oman ; because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto Ids wife ; and they shall be one flesh.” 

Mattheie’, xix. 18, 19 : “Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
Honour thy father and thy mother ; and. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself”— compared with Exodus, xx. 12-16 : “Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may lie long in the land wFich the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 

Matthew, xxii. 32 : “1 am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacoli”— compared with Exodus, iii. 6 ; “Moreover he 
said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, and Mo,scs hid his face ; for he w'as afraid to look upon God. ” 
Matthew, xxii. 37 ; “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind;” the same in Mark, -xii. 30, hike, x. 27, compared 
with Deut., vi. 5 : “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

Matthew, xxvi. 31 : “Then saith Jesus unto them. All ye shall be 
offended because of me this night : for it is written, I will smite the .Shep- 
herd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad” — compared with 
Zechariah, xiii. 7 ; “Awake, O sword, against my .Shepherd, and against 
the man that is my fellow,* saith the Lord of hosts: smite the Shepherd, 

* Till) word original Hobrow Soript.iro signifies one that lives near 

another ; therefore the word “fellow” in the English translation is not altogether eerreet, m justly 
obficrvod by Arolibishop Nowcome. > ^ j 

6 
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and the sheep shall be scattered ; and I will turn mine hand upon the 
little one/' 

Verse 7, either was originally apidied to Agrippa ( ) the 

last king of the Jews, whose subjects were scattered after he had been smitten 
with the sword, and in an accommodated sense is applied by Jesus to him- 
self, whose disciples were in like manner dispersed while he was suffering 
afflictions from his enemies — or is directly a])|)licable to Jesus but in both 
cases his total subordination and submission to the Father of the universe 
is too obvious to be disputed. 

John, vi. 45 : “It is written in the Projffiets, And they shall be all 
taught of Ciod. F.very man, therefore that hath heard and hath learned 
of the leather, coineth unto me"- -compared with Isaiah, liv. : “And all 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord ; and great shall be the peace 
of thy children." 

John, xiii, 18 : “I speak not of you all ; I know whom I have 
chosen ; but that the vSeripture may be fulillled, lie that eateth l)read with 
me hath lifted up his heel against me"- compared with Psalm, xli. 9 : 
“Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, 
lifted up his heel against me," is immediately a])j.)licable to David and his 
friend Ahithophel, who betrayed him ; and, secondarily, to Jesus, and Judas, 
his traitorous ai)ostle. 

John, XV. 25 : “Hut this cometh to pass, that the word might be 
fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me without a cause" — 
compared with Psalm, cix, 2, 2 : “The^^' have spoken against me with a 
lying tongue. They coni])assed me about also with words of hatred ; and 
fought against me without a cause." Verse ^Ird was originally applied to 
David and his enemies, and in an accommodated sense to Jesus and the Jews 
of his day. 

Quotation made by Jesus himself, agreeing with the Hebrew in sense, 

but not in words 

Matfhcio, xxi. 16 : “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected ])raise" com])ared with Psalm, viii. 2, and its ])receding 
verse : “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, 
because of thine enemies ; that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger." 


Quotation taken from comhined Passages of Scripture 


Mattheiz}, xxi. 12 : “And said unto them, It is written, My house 
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shall be called the house of prayer : but you have made it a den of thieves'' — 
compared with Isaiahy Ivi. 17 : “For mine house shall be called the house 
of prayer for all people.” Ch. vii. 11 : ”Is this house, which is called by 
my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes ?” 

Qiiolalion dijjerinf!^ from the Uehreiv, bill u^f ceing with the Septuaf^int 

Matiheii^^ xv. 7-9 : ”Ye hypocrites, well did Esias prophesy of you 
saying, This ])cople draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and hoiioureth 
me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. But in vain they do 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men” — compared 
witli Isaiah, xxix. Kl, which in the Septuagint corresponds exactly with the 
g()Si)el, but which in verse 9 differs from the original Hebrew, thus translated 
in the common version : “And their fear towards me is taught by the pre- 
cepts of men.” 


Qi(olaH(nis in which there is reason to suspect a different reading in Hebrew^ 
or that the Apostles ■understood the 'words in a sense different from that 
expressed in our Lexicons 

Matthcio, xi. 10 : “This is he of whom it is written, Behold I send 
my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee' — com- 
])ared with Malachi, iii. 1 : Behold I will send my meSvSenger, and he shall 
l)re])are the way liefore nie/' Mattheio, xxvi. 31 : ”I will smite the vShepherd, 
and the shee|) of the flock shall be scattered abroad” — compared with 
Zachariah, xiii. 7 : “v^niite the vShepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 

Luke, iv. 8 : “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou ser\'e” — compared with Dent., vi. 13 : “Thou shalt fear the Lord 
thy God, and serve Him.'’ 


Quotations slightly varying from the Suptuagint 


Luke, iv. 18, 19 : “The vSpirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gos])el to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, and recovering 
of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord” — compared with Isaiah, Ixi. 1,2: “The spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me ; liecause the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek : he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to ])roclaim liberty to the captives ; and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Now I beg the attention of my readers to these quotations ascribed 
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to Jesus himself, and appeal to them whether he assumed in any of these 
references the character of the Deity, or even equality with him. I am 
certain that they will find nothing of the kind : Jesus declared himself in 
these instances entirely subordinate to the Almighty God, and subject to 
his authority, and frequently comj^ared himself to David or some of the other 
prophets. 



No. It 

On the References made to the Old Testament in Support of the Deity of Jesus 

TKiNiTARiAN I)ivinc\s quote John, i. 14 : “Aud the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his g! •! , the glory as of the 
only begotten of the I'ather), full of grace and truth,” as a reference to 
Isaiah, ix. 0 : “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his .shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, The mighty God, everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace,” - though the Fvangelist Jtdin made no allusion to this passage 
of Isaiah in the verse in question. The passage of Isaiah thus referred 
to was ay)plied to Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, figuratively designated as 
the son of the virgin, the daughter of Zion, to wit, Jerusalem, foretold 
liy the Projdiet as the deliverer of the city from the hands of its enemies, 
though its utter destruction was then threatened by the kings of vSyria and 
Israel. The words “a. virgin”, according to the English translation, are 
“tlie virgin”, both in the original Hebrew and in the Greek of the Gospel 
of Matthew, as well as in the Sejduagint. Put unless Ahaz was aware of 
the allusion of the Prophet, the use of the definite article in this passage 
must l)e (piite inex])licablc ; and no one will contend for a moment, that 
it was given to that wicked king to understand that the mother of Christ 
was the virgin alluded to ; what, then, could Ahaz have comprehended by 
the cx])re.ssion ‘‘the virgin” ? On referring to 2 Kings, xix. 21, we find the 
same Prophet make use of tire very expression, where he informs the king, 
Hezekiah, of the denunciation of God against Sennacherib, the blasphemous 
king of Assyria, wlio was at tliat time besieging Jerusalem. ‘‘This is the 
^vork that the Ford Iratli s])oken concerning him ; The virgin, the daughter 
of Zion, hath des]iised thee, and laughed thee to scorn.” — It is impossible 
to concei\'e that these words, exjjressly spoken of the king of Assyria, bear 
any allusion to the virgin, the mother of Christ ; and it illustrates clearly 
the otherwise obscure expression of the Projihet addressed to Ahaz, when 
he foretold to him the hapjjy reign of his successor Hezekiah. In Isaiah, 
X. ;52, ‘‘He (the king of Assyria) shall shake his hand against the mount of 
the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem,” the epithet ‘‘the daughter of 
Zion’ ’,which in the last passage was used as S5monymous with ‘‘the virgin”, 
here signifies Jerusalem itself, in which sense it w'as commoidj' used in the 
figurative language of the Prophet, and no doubt well understood by Ahaz : 
for we find the same words in many other ])assages used to signify either a 
city or the people of a city. Isaiah, xviii. 12 : ‘‘And he said. Thou shaft 
no more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” Ch. xlvii.. 1 : 
‘‘Come down, and sit in the dust, 0 virgin daughter of Babylon.”— Jeremiah, 
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xiv. 17 ; “Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them : L,et mine eyes 
run down with tears night and day, and let them not eease; for the virgin 
daughter of my people is broken with a great breach.” Ch. xviii. 13 : 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Ask ye now among the heathen, who hath 
heard such tilings ; the virgin of Israel hath done a very iiorrible tiling.” 
Ch. xxxi. 4 ; “Again I will build thee, and thou shalt be l)uilt, O virgin of 
Israel ; thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth 
ill the dances of them that make merry.” Ver. 13 ; “Then shall the 
virgin rejoice in the dance,” &c. Ver. 21 ; “Set thee up waymarks, make 
thee high heaps ; set thine heart toward the highway, even the ivay wliich 
thou wente.st : turn again, O virgin of Israel, turn again to these thy cities.” 
Lam., ch. i. 15 : “The Lord hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judidi, 
as in a wane-press.” Ch. ii. 13 : “What thing shall I take to witness for thee? 
what thing shall I liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem ? what thing shall 
I liken to thee, O virgin daughter of Zion ? for thy breach is great like the sea ; 
who can heal thee ?” Amos, v. 2 : “The virgin of Israel is fallen, she shall 
no more rise ; she is forsaken upon her land ; there is none to raise her ui).” 

To shew' that the jiassages in question, as well as all that is foietold 
in this and the succeeding chapters, refer to the reign of Hezekiah, nothing 
more than a comparison of them with the records of that reign is reijuisite. 
I shall therefore lay before my readers all those verses in these eha])ters that 
are commonly referred to by Trinitarians as alluding to the coming of Christ, 
with their contexts, together with such parts ol the history of the reign of 
Hezekiah as appear to me to be clearly indicated by those ])as,sages. 

Isaiah, vii. 1 : “And it came to ])ass in the days of Alia/., the son 
of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went uj) toward 
Jerusalem to wnr against it, but could not ])revail against it. 2. And 
it was told the house of David, saying, Syria is confederate with Iqdiraim. 
And his heart was moved, and the heart of his peojile, as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind. 3. Then said the Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth 
now to meet Ahaz, thou, and vShearjashub thy son, at the end of the con- 
duit of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller’s held. 4. And say unto 
him. Take heed, and be quiet ; fear not, neither be faint-hearted, for the twt) 
tails of these smoking firebrands, for tlie fierce anger of Rezin w'ith Syria, 
and of the son of Remaliah. 5. Because Syria, E|)hraini, and the son of 
Remaliah, have taken evil counsel against thee, saying, G. Let us go up 
against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and 
set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal : 7. Thus saith 

the Lord God, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 8 I'or 
the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; and 
within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a 
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people. 0. And the head of Ejdiraim is vSamaria, and the head of vSamaria 
is Renialiah's son. If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established. 
10. Moreover, the Lord s])ake again unto Ahaz, saying, 1 1. Ask thee a sign 
of the Lord thy Ood ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above. 
12. But Ah iz said, 1 will not ask, neither will 1 teini)t the Lord. L‘k And 
he said. Hear ye now, () house of David, Is it a small lig for you to weary 
men, but will weary my God also? IL 'therefore the lyord himself 
shall give you a sign ; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his Jianie Immafiuel. 15. Butler and honey shall he eat, that he 
may know lo reiiise the ev’il, and choose the good. 1(>. Lor l)efore the child 
shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou ab- 
horrest shall ])e forsaken of botli her kings. 17. The Lord shall bring upon thee, 
and upon lay ])eo])le, and u])on tlw father’s house, days that have not come, 
from the day that L])hraim de])arted from Judah; even the king of AvSsyria." 

Cha]). viii. 5 : “The I^ord spake also unto me again, saying, 6. 
I'orasniuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, that go softly, and 
rejoice in Rezin and Renialiah’s son; 7. Now therefore, behold, the Lord 
bringetli up u])on them the waters of the river, strong and many, even the 
king of AssNuda, and all his glory ; and he .shall come u]) over all his channels, 
and go over all his l)aiiks ; 8. And he .shall ])ass through Judah ; he shall 
overflow and go over, -he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching 
out of liis wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” 

Ch. ix. I : “ Never! lieless, the dimness shall not be such as was in 
her x exation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulum and 
the land of Najditali and afterward did more grievously afflict her by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 2. The jicoplc that 
walked in d:irk;iess have .seen a great light : they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow ol death, ui)oii them liath the light .shined. 5. Thou hast multiplied 
the nation, and not increased the joy : they joy before thee according to the 
joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the .s])oil. 4. For thou 
hast l)roken the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod 
ol his ()])])rc‘SSor, as in the day of Midian. 5. For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but this shall be with 
burning and fuel of lire. I'or unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given : 
and the government shall l)e u])on his shoulder ; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The miglity God, The everlasting Father, The rrince 
of Peace. 7. Of the increase of his government and peace there sliall be no 
end, upon* the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 

♦ Tliowo that arc^ at all v(‘rs(nl in si*rij)tiiral laiigiiagd will atta(;h no winglit to ilio torms “no 
end” and “tor over”, found inch. v. 7 ; for the former often signilies pleuteoiisinws and tlie latter 
long, but not et<n-nal duration. Vidt’ K(*el(».s, iv. 10 : “There is no end of all the peoph^, oven of all 
that have boon before them.” iHaiah, ii. 7 : “Neither is there any end of tluur treasure, neither is 
there any end of their ehariots.” Nahum, ii. 9 : “There is none end of their store.” Ch. iii. : 
‘‘And there is none end of their corp^ies.” P.salm, e.xlv. 2, 9 ; “I will praise thy name for ever and 
ever,*' Dout., xv. 17 ; “And ho shall be thy servant for ever." 
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establish it with judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.'' 

Ch. X. 5 : ‘'O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their 
hand is mine indignation. 6. 1 will send him against an hypocritical nation, 
and against the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil 
and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 
7. Howbeit he meanetli not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is 
in his heart to destroy and cut off nations, not a few. S. I'or he saith. 
Are not my princes altogether Kings; 9. Is not Caliio as Carchemish? 
is not Hamath as Arpad ? is not J>amaria as Damascus ?* 10. As my hand 

hath found the kingdoms of the idols, and whose grav'en image did excel 
them of Jerusalem and of vSaniaria ; 11. vShall I not, as I have done unto 
Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her idols? 12. Wherefore 
it shall come to ])ass that, when the Lord hath ])erformed his whole work 
upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart 
of the King of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.” — IG. “Therefore 
shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness ; and under 
his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning of a lire. 17. And the 
light of Israel shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a ilame : and it shall 
burn and devour his thorns and briers in one day.” — 24. “Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God of hosts, O my people that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid 
of the Assyrian : he shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift u]) his staff 
against thee, after the manner of Egypt. 25. For yet a very little while, 
and the indignation shall cease, and mine anger, in their destruction.” 27. t 
“And it shall come to pass in that day, that his Imrden shall be taken away 
from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke shall be 
dCvStroyed because of the anointing.'' 

2 Kini^s, xviii. 1 : “Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea, 
son of Elah, king of Israel, that Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, king of Judah 
began to reign. 2. Twenty and five years old was he when lie began to 
reign ; and he reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem ; his mother’s 
name also was Abi, the daughter of Zachariali. And he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord, according to all that David liis father did , 
4. He removed the high places, and brake the images, and cut down the 
groves, and lirake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made : for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn incense to it ; and he called 
it Nehushtan. 5. He trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; so that after him 
was none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him. 

♦ Comparo vors. 9-11, with historical rolation of the vain boaHtinj 2 :.s of th(^ Assyrian, 
narrated in 2 Kings, xviii. 33-35. 

t Comparo with 2 Kings, xxi. 7, “So Aliaz sent mosseng(Ts to Tiglathpili^ser, King of Assyria, 
saying, I am thy servant and thy son” &c., and eh. xviii. 7, as above. 
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6. I'or he clave to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but kept 
his commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses. 7. And the 
Lord was with him : and he prospered whithersover he went forth ; and he 
rebelled against the King of Assyria and served him not. 8. He smote the 
Philistines, even unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city.” — 17. “And the Assyria sent Tartan, 

and Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh, from Jyachish to king Hezekiah, with a 
great host against Jerusalem. And they went up and came to Jerusalem. 
And when they were come up, they came and stood by the conduit of 
the U])])cr pool, which is in the highway of tlie fuller’s field.” — 28. “Then 
Rab-shakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, 
and spake, saying. Hear the word of the great king, the king of Assyria : 
21). Thus saith the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive you : for he shall not be 
aide to deliver you out of his hand : .‘JO. Neither let Hezekiah make you 

trust in the I/)rd, saying, The Lord will surely deliver us, and this city shall 
not be delivered into the hand of the king of Assyria. 31. Hearken not to 
Hezekiah : for thus saith the king of Assyria, Make an agreement with me 
by a present, and eome out to me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, 
and every one t)f his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern: 
32. Until I come and take you away to a land like your own land ; a land 
of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil-olive and of 
honey, that ye may live, and not die : and hearken not unto Hezekiah, 
when he persuadeth you, saying. The Lord will deliver us. 33. Hath any of 
the gods of the nations delivered at all his land out of the hand of the king 
of Assyria ? 34. Where are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? where are 

the gods of vSei.)harvaim, Hena, and Ivah? have they delivered Samaria out 
of mine hand ? 35. Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that 
have delivered their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ? 

Ch. xix. 15 : “And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, 
O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, thou art the 
God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made 
heaven and earth. Ifi. Lord, bow down thine ear and hear : open. Lord, 
thine eyes, and see : and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent him 
to reproach the living God.” 11). “Now therefore, O Lord our God, I 
beseech thee save thou us out of his hand that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou only. 20 Then Isaiah 
the son of Anioz sent to Hezekiah, saying. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
that which thou hast prayed to me against vSennacherib, king of Assyria, I 
have heard. 21. This is the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning 
him ; The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee 
to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 
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22 . Whom hnst tliou rc])roaclie(I and blasphemed? and against whom hast 
thou exalted tliy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high ? even against the 
holy one of Israel. 2 :E By the messengers thou hast reproached the Bord, 
and hast said, W ith the multitude of my chariots I am come up to the height of 
the mouiitaijis, to llic sides of Ivcbanon, and will cut down the tall cedar trees 
thereof, and the choice lir trees thereof: and I will enter into the lodgings of 
his borders, and into the forest of his Carmel.” — 27. “But I know thy abode, 
and thy going out, andthy coming in, andtliy rage against me. 2S. Because thy 
rage againsl me and thy tumult is come u]) into mine ears, therefore I will 
put my liook in thy nose, and m 3 ' bridle in thy lips, and 1 will turn thee 
back by the way by which tliou earnest.” “Therefore thus saith the 

lyord concerning tlie king of Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor 
shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with a shield, nor cast a l)aiik against 
it. Xi, liV the way that he came, b 3 ^ the vSame shall he return, and shall 
not come into this cit 3 ", saith the Jyord. ,‘14. Bor I will defend this cit}^ to 
save it, for mine own sake, and for m\" servant David’s sake. .‘15 And it 
came to ])ass that night, that the angel of the lyord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand : and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, the 3 " were all dead c()r])ses. 50. So 
vSennacherib, king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, and dwelt 
at Niiievah. M7 And it came to jiass, as he was W()rshi])])ing in the house 
of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Shaezerr, his sons, smote him with 
the swTird ; and they escaped into the land of Armenia: and Ksar-haddon, 
his son, reigned in his stead.” 

2 . Chron. xxx. 24 : “For llezekiah, king of Judah, did give to the 
congregation a thousand bullocks, and sqvqii thousand sheep ; and the princes 
gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and ten thousand slice]) ; 
and a great numlier of ])riests sanctified themselves. 25. And all the con- 
gregation of Judah, with the jiriests and the Bevites, and all the congrega- 
tion that come out of Israel, and the strangers that come out of the land of 
Israel, and that dwelt in Judah, rejoiced. 26. vSo there was great joy in 
Jerusalem ; for since the time of Solomon, the son of David, King of Israel, 
there was not the like in Jerusalem. 27. Then the priests, the Bevites arose 
and blessed the jieople : and their voice was heard, and their prayer came 
up to his holy dwelling-])lace, even unto heaven.” 

Ch. xxxi. 20 : “And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that which was good and right and truth before the Bord his God. 
21 . And in every work that he began in the service of the house of God, 
and in the law, and in the commandmeiits, to seek his God, he did it with all 
his heart, and jirospered.” 

Ch. xxxii. 2 ,‘l : “And many brought gifts unto the Bord to Jerusalem, 
and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was magnified in the 
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siglit of ill] nations from thenceforth.” 33. ”And Hezekiah slept with his 
fathers, and they buried him in the chiefest of the sepulchres of the sons of 
David : and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did him honour 
at his death. And Manasseh, his son, reigned in his stead.” 

If, as is declared by Trinitarians, the child promised in eh. vii. 14, 
be tlie same that is alluded to in ch. ix. fJ, and ch \ ' ", it is quite evident 
from the context, that he was to be the deliveier of the Jews from the hands 
of the king of Assyria, and was to be distinguished by the excellence of his 
administration and the res])ect in which he was to be held hy all the nations. 
Making allowance for the hyperbolical style of Eastern nations, nothing 
can more aptly aqiply as prophecy than these jiassages do to the reign of 
Hezekiah, as descrilied in the aliove extracts from Kings and Chronicles. 
Ikit what, it may lie asked, had the birth of Christ to do with the destruction 
of the King of Assyria? or how could it be said that before he”knew to refuse 
the evil and choose the good,” the land of vSyria and Israel should be deserted 
of their resjiecti ve kings, Rezin and Pekali, who were gathered to their fathers 
many years lief ore this birth ? 

This illustrious son of Ahaz was not the only king among the select 
nation of God, tliat was honoured, with such names as Hezekiah or ” God 
my strength” and ”Ibiinianuel” or ”God with us” ; and also with such 
epithets as “Wonderful, Counsellor, the might}' God, the Everlasting Father, 
and the Prince of Ih^ace.” We lind several other chiefs of that tribe that used 
to walk ill the way of God, dignified in vSeripture with e])ithets of a similar 
import. Genesis, xxxii. 28 : “ And he said, Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel, (Prince of God) : for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast jirevailed.” Psalm, Ixxxix. 18 ; “For the 
Eord is our defence ; and THE HOEY ONE of Israel is our king. 19. Then 
thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst, I have laid help upon one 
that is mighty : I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 20. I have 
found David my servent; with my holy oil have I anointed him:” 27. “Also 
I will make him MY FIRST BORN, higher than the kings of the earihP 

As to the word “a virgin”, found in the English traiuslation, I request 

my readers to advert to the original Hebrew nT2)Sl7n "^^e virgin”, 
as well as to the Greek both of the vSeptuagint and the Gospel of Matthew, 

0$ “the virgin”, leaving it to them to judge, whether a 

translation which so entirely perverts the meaning preserved throughout, by 
men whom we cannot suspect of ignorance of the original language, must 
not have ])roceeded from a previous determination to api)ly the term “virgin”, 
as found in the Prophet, to the mother of Christ, in order that the high titles 
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applied to Hezekiah might in the most unqualified manner be understood 
of JevSus. 

The Evangelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to Isaiah, vii. 14, 
merely for the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the Saviour 
resembling each other, in each being the means, at different periods, though 
in different senses, of establishing the throne of the house of David. In the 
same manner he referred to Hosea, xi. 1, in ch. ii, 15, of his Gospel, and in 
many other instances. How inconsistent is it that a sect, which maintains 
the omniscience and omnipotence of Jesus, should apply to him a passage, 
by which he is made subject to such a degree of ignorance, as not to be able 
at one period to distinguish between good and evil ! [Isaiah, vii. 16 ; '‘Eor 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good,’' &c.). 
Admitting that these quotations in Isaiah were originally ai)plical)le to 
Jesus, they cannot assist in ])roving the Deity of the Messiah ; just as 
they fall short of proving the divinity of Hezekiah when a])])lied to 
him : — for we find in the sacred writings the name of God, and even the 
term of Jehovah, the peculiar name of God, applied as an appellation to 
others, without establishing any argument for asserting the Deity of those 
to whom such names are given. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16 : “In those days shall 
Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : and this is the name where- 
with she shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESvS.” In the 
English version, the word Jehovah is rendered “Lord”, in this and in other 
passages. Exodus, xvii. 15 : ”And MOvSes built an altar, and called the name 
of it Jehovah-nivSsi, or 'JEHOVAH MY BANNER’. ” It is fortunate that 
some sect has not hitherto arisen, maintaining the Deity of Jerusalem, or 
of the altar of Moses, from the authority of the passages just mentioned. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8, 9, reference is made to Psalm, 
xlv. 6, 7 : “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c. Thou lovest righ- 
teousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee,” &c. I have frequently noticed that the term “God” in an inferior 
sense is often applied in the Scriptures to the Messiah and other distinguished 
persons ; but it deserves particularly to be noticed in this instance, that the 
Messiah, in whatever sense he is declared God, is in the very same sense des- 
cribed in ch. i. 9. (“God, thy God”), as having a God, superior to him, and by 
whom he was appointed to the office of Messiah. 

Supposed application of the term Jehovah'* to Jesus in references made to 

the Old Testament 

Luke, i. 16, 18 : “And many of the children of Israel shall he (John 
the Baptist) turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go before him in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make ready a people 
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prepared for the Lord” — compared with Isaiah, xl. 3, “The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God and also in Malachi, iii. 1, Behold, I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: and the 
Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger 
of the covenant, whom ye delight in : behold, hr come, saith Jehovah 
of hosts.” From this it is concluded by Trinitarians, that because the Prophet 
John is described as the forerunner of Jehovah, and in the evangelist as the 
forerunner of Jesus, therefore Jesus must be Jehovah. 

In reply to this, it may be simply observed, that we find in the 
Prophets distinct and separate mention of Jehovah and of the Messiah as 
the messenger of the covenant ; John therefore ought to be considered as the 
forerunner of both, in the same manner as a commander sent in advance 
to occupy a strong post in the country of the enemy, may be said to be 
preparing the way for the battles of his king, or of the general whom the king 
places at the head of his army. 

They aslo refer to Isaiah, vi. 5, "For mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts" — comparing it with John, xii. 41, "These things said 
Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” The passage in the 
evangelist is more correctly explained by referring to John, viii. 56, "Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day;" which cannot be understood of 
ocular vision of Isaiah was that of God himself in the delivery of the 
commands given to the Prophet on that occasion. 

I Corinth, i. 30, "But of him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God is 
made into us wisdom and righteousness,” &c., is compared with Jeremiah, 
xxiii. 6, “He shall be called Jehovah our righteousness.” In reply to which 
I only refer my reader again to the passage in Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16, in which 
Jerusalem also is called "Jehovah our righteousness,” and to the phrase 
“is made unto us of God” found in the passage in question, and expressing the 
inferiority of Jesus to God. Also 2 Cor., v. 21, "That we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” where St. Paul says, that all Christians may 
be made the righteousness of God. 

Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commentator, retains the 
common version of Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, and applies it to Jesus, whom he 
supposes to be “Jehovah our righteousness.” But in ch. xxxiii. 16,wherethe 
construction in the original Hebrew is precisely the same, he alters it in the 
margin, ‘ ‘he who shall call her is J ehovah our righteousness, ’ ’ instead of apply- 
ing the phrase "Jehovah our rigWousness” to Jerusalem, in the same manner 
as he had applied it to Jesus in the former passage. — I therefore deem it 
necessary to give the original Hebrew of both texts, and a verbal translation 
of them. The reader will judge how strongly the judgment of the learned 
Commentator was biassed in support of a favourite doctrine. Jer., xxiii. 6, 
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IJpir np" iiiip' nw np ni:>3S pir" 
nmn^ 

“In his days shall be saved Judah, and Israel shall dwell in safety, and 
this his name which (man) shall call him, ‘Jehovah or righteousness.” 
Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16, 

onn □••■o-'a nin'' nS mi 

HDDS iiDU^n oSu^imi mpi 

“In those days shall be saved Judah, and Jerusalem shall dwell in safety, 
and this (name) which (man) shall call her, ‘Jehovah our righteousness.” 

In altering the common translation, of the latter passage, Mr. Brown 

first disregards the stop after 71^ that is, “shall call her” ; 

which by se])aratitig the two parts ofthesentence, prevents Jehovah from being 
employed as the agent of the verb “shall call”. 2ndly, He entirely neglects the 

established mode of construction, by leaving or “this”, untranslated 

and by omitting to point out the name by which Jerusalem should be called. 
3rdly, He totally overlooks the idiom of the Hebrew, in which verbs are 
often employed unaccompanied with their agent, when no specillc agent is 
intended, as appears from the following passages ; -Cen., xxv. 26, 

“And after that came his brother out and his hand took 
hold on Plsau’s heel, and (man) called his name Jacob.” 

2 Samuel, xi. 1 6, 

mm pyi ipimi Dn:s:n 

npSn i«>inn oipn^^ pm injm 

“And they caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his sword 
in his fellow’s side ; so they fell down together : wherefore (man) called 
that place Helkath Hazurem, which is in Gibeon.” 

Genesis, xvi. 14, ’’flS 11^3 liilS l^"Ip p Sv 

Wherefore (man) called the well Beer-lahai-roi.” 

They again adduce Isaiah, xlv. 23 : “Unto me (God) every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall .swear”— compared with Romans, xiv. 10,12 : 
“Put why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou set at nought 
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thy brother? For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For 
it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God. So then every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God.'' Between the Prophet and the Apostle there is a perfect 
agreement in substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess, throc^li 'am before whose judg- 
ment-vSeat we shall all stand : — for at the same time both Jesus and his 
Apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgement-seat of Christ, 
because the P'ather has committed the office of final judgement to him. — V rom 
this fiassage, they say, it appears that Jesus swore by himself, and that 
thereby he is proved to be God, according to the rule, tliat it is God only 
that can swear by himself. But how can they escape the context, which 
expressly informs us, that “the I.ord'', (Jehovah), and not Jesus, swore 
in this maimer ? We must not, howe\'er, overlook what the Apostle says 
in his epistle to the Philippians, ch. ii. 9-11, where he declares, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue vshall confess ; but 
neither must we forget, that Jesus is declared to have been exalted to these 
honours by (iod, and that the only confession required is, that he is Lord 
which office confession of his dignity is to the glory of God the Father. 
9. “Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and^^n’f’^? him a name which 
is above every name ; 10. That at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth and things under the earth ; 11. 
And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father." 

Some have adopted a most extraordinary way of establishing the 
deity of Jesus. Any epithet or ad, however common it may be, ascribed 
to (iod in the Sacred Writings, and also to Christ in the New Testament is 
adduced by them as a proof of his deity ; and I observe with the utmost 
surprise, that the prejudice of many Christians in fax'our of the doctrine 
of the Trinity induces them to lay stress upon such sophisms. For instance, 
Isaiah, xliii. 3 : “I'or I am the Lord thy God, the Holy one of Israel, thy 
Saviour," compared with 2 Peter, iii. 18, “Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 
The conclusion they draw from these passages is, that unless Jesus were God, 
he could not be a Saviour : but how futile this reasoning is will clearly 
appear from the following passages : Nehcmiah, ix. 27 : “Thou gavest them 
saviours, who saved them." Obad., 27 : “And saviours shall come upon 
Mount Zion." 2 Kin^s, xiii. 5 : “And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so they 
went out from under the hand of the Syrians : and the children of Israel dwelt 
in their tents, as beforetime." Isaiah, xix. 19,20: “In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar 
at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a witness 
unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt : for they shall cry unto the Lord 
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because of the oppressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them.” If this argument possesses any force, then 
it would lead us to acknowledge the deity not only of Jesus, but that of those 
different individuals to whom the term “Saviours” or “vSaviour” is applied 
in the above citations. The phrase in Isaiah, “Besides me there is no 
Saviour,” is easily accounted for l>y considering that all those who have been 
instrumental in effecting the deliverance of their fellow-crcatiircs from 
evils of whatever nature, were dependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands ; and thus all appearance of inconsistence is 
removed. 

Again, Ps., xxiii. 1 ; "Jehovah is my vShejJierd” — com])ared with 
John, X. 16 : “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice : and there shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.” In the former text, David declared God to be 
his shepherd or protector ; in the latter, Je.sus re])resents himself as 
the one shepherd of the one fold of Christians, some of whom were already 
attached to him, and others were afterwards to become converts ; but 
Trinitarian writers thus conclude from these pas.sages : If Christ be not one 
with Jehovah, he could not be called a Shepherd, and thus there would be 
two shepherds : but a little reflection on the following jiassages will convince 
every unbiassed person, that Moses is called a shepherd in like manner, 
and his followers a flock ; and tliat the term “Shepherd” is a])|)licd to others 
also, without conveying the idea of their unity with Jehovah. Isaiah, Ixiii. 
11 : “Then he remembered the days of old, Moses and his jreojjle, saying. 
Where is he that brought them u]) out of the sea witli the shejtherd of his 
flock ?” Ezekiel, xxxiv. 23, 24 : “ KwlI will scl up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them , even my servant David ; he shall feed them , and he shall be 
their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and my servant David a 
prince among them. I the I,ord have spoken it.” If they insist (though 
without any ground) upon interpreting the name David as put for Jesus, 
they must still attribute his shejAierdship over his flock to di\'ine commission, 
and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the employer, and the 
Messiah his servant. Jeremiah, xxiii. 4 : “1 will set up shepherds over 
them, which shall feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dis- 
mayed, neither shall they be lacking, saith the Lord.” 

Psalm, Ixxviii. 56 : “They tempted and provoked the most high 
God”— compared with 1 Cor. x. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted.” They thus conclude : the former passage declares the 
most high God to have been tempted by rebellious Israelites, and in the latter, 
Jesus is represented to have been the person tempted by some of them ; 
consequently Jesus is the most high God. How far cannot prejudice lead 
astray men of sense ! Is it not an insult to reason, to infer the deity of Jesus 
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from the circumstance of his being in common with (jod, tempted by Israel 
and others ? Are we not all, in common with Jesus, liable to be tempted both 
by men and by vSatan ? llebrctc^s, iv. 15, “For we have not an high jiriest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as ive are, yet without sin.“ Genesis, xxii. 1, “And it 
came to pass after these things that God did tenip^ /aham.“ Can the 
lial)ility to temptation common to (iod, to Jesus, to Abraham, and to all 
mankind, be of ain^ avail to ])rove the diviiiity and unity of these respective 
su])jects of temptation ? 

We iind Moses in common with God is spoken against by the rebel- 
lious Israelites. Numb., xxi. 5, “And the peo])le (Israel) spoke against God, 
and against Moses.” Are we to conclude u])on this ground, that (because) 
God as well as Moses is declared to have been spoken against hy Israel, that 
Moses therefore is God himself ? In the same text quoted by them, we find 
the most higli (iod provoked also — (they teinjited and provoked the most 
liigli (iod) so vve find Moses and David provoked at different times. 
N itni hers, -xxi. 1, “And Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David;“ 
and Psalm, c\'i. 1>2, X\, “It went ill with Moses for their sakes : because they 
j)rov()ked his spirit, so that he s])ake unadvisedly with his lips.” Can any 
one from the circumstance of Moses and David having been the subjects of 
])ro\’ocation, in common with (iod, be justified in attempting to prove the 
deity of either of tliem ? 

Isaiah, \\\ 5 : “Thy IMaker is thine husband, the I^ord of hosts is his 
name” -comi)ared with /a//;?, iii. 20, “He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom,” cvc. /:/>//., 2:v, “I'or the husband is the head of the wife, even as 

Christ is the I’cad of the Church,” ^c. iToin these they infer, that as the 
Church is one 1)ride, so on the other hand, there is one husband, who is termed 
in one ])lace (h)d, and in another ])lace Christ. l\Iy readers will be pleased 
to examine the language eni])lo 3 "ed in these two instances : in the one, God 
is rc‘])reseiited as the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ 
is declared to l)e the husl)aiid or the head of his followers ; there is therefore, 
an ine(|uality of authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. More- 
over, Christ himself shews the relation that existed between him and his 
church, and himself and God, in John, xv. I : “T am the true vine, and my 
Ihither is the husbandman.” 5. “I am the true vine, and my Father is 
the hus])andnian.” 5. “J am the vine, ye are the branches.” Would it 
not be higlily unreasonable to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus 
between God, himself, and his Church and to attempt a conclusion directly 
contrary to his authority, and unsupported by revelation ? 

Revelation, xxii. : “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last” compared with Isaiah, xliv. 0 : “Thus saith the 
Lord, the King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of hosts ; I am the 
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first, and I am the last; and besides me there is no God/ hrom a comparison 
of these verses they conclude, that there is no Grod besides him who is the 
first and the last : but Jesus is the first and the last : therefore besides Jesus 
there is no other God. I must embrace this opportunity of laying before 
my readers the context of the verse in Revelation, which will, I presume, 
shew to every unbiassed mind how the verse in question has been misapjilied; 
since the verse cited in defence of the deity of Jesus, when considered in rela- 
tion to the passages that precede and follow it, most clearly declares his in- 
feriority and his distinct nature from the leather. Revelation, xxii. 6 : 
“And he (the angel) said unto me. These sayings are faithful and true : 
and the Jyord God of the holy projdiets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done. 7. Behold, I come cjuickly : 
blessed is he that keei)eth the sayings of the prophecy of this book. 8. 
And I John saw these things and heard them. And when I had heard and 
seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel who shewed me these 
things. 9. Thensaith he unto me, See thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren the ])rophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book : worship God. 10. And lie saith unto me. Seal 
not the sayings of the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 
11. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still : and he which is filthy let him 
be filthy still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still : and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. 12. And, lieliold, I come quickly ; 
and my reward is with me, to give every man according as his work shall 
be. 13.1 am Al])ha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. 14. Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city. 
15. For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolators, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 1 (>. I Jesus have sent 
mine angel to testify unto you these things in the churches. 1 am the root 
and the offspring of David, and the bright and morning star.” 

If they ascribe verse 13, (“1 am Al])ha and Omega,” &c.), to Jesus 
and not to the angel mentioned in the above passage, they must also unavoid- 
ably ascribe to Jesus the passage coming immediately l)efore or after it, 
including of course verse the 9th, “Then saith he unto me, vSee thou do it 
not : for 1 am thy fellow-vServant,” &:c., for there is but one agent described 
by the pronoun ''He' in the whole train of the verses above (pioted who is 
pointed out clearly by the repetition of the phrase, “Behold I come quickly,” 
in verses 7th and 1 2th. In this case the passage, although it speaks of Jesus as 
Alpha and Omega, &c., yet must be considered as denying him the divine 
nature, and ranking him among the chosen servants of God (“I'or I am thy 
fellow-servant”). If they ascribe all the verses of chap. xxii. as far as 
verse the 16th to the angel, they cannot justify themselves in founding their 
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conclusion with regard to the deity of Jesus upon the force of verse the 13th, 
“I am Alpha and Omega,” &c., which in the latter case can bear no relation 
to Christ, since their sj^stem requires them to apply it to an inferior angel. 

I beg the attention of my readers to five particular circumstances in this 
instance. 1st, That the angel whom the Lord sent, as intimated in verse the 
fith, was intended to show his .servants in general thing ; bat would shortly 
ha])]>en ; and the angel sent by Jesus, as found in verse 1 fith, was to testify 
to John and other disci])les the things relating to the churches. 2ndly, 
Jesus declares in verse Ifith, and in the subsequent verses, that he is the 
offsjiring of l)a\id, and that it is God that has the power of punishing 
any one who either takes away from or adds any thing to his revelation. 
3rdh', That the jiassage in Revelation, xxii. 13, is not paralleled to that 
contained in the projihecy of Isaiah, xliv. fi, since the phrase "Besides me 
there is no dod,” which is found in the latter, and upon which the whole 
controvers>' turns, is not contained in the former. 4thly, That w'hen the 
angel rejected the worship of John addres.scd to himself, he ordered him to 
worship God without mentioning the name either jointly or separately of the 
Lamb, by which Jesus is distinguished throughout the Revelation: — “Wor- 
shi]) God,” ver. (t. othly. In the very next v'erse, after the sjieaker, whether 
Jesus or an angel, describes himself as Alpha and Omega, he uses the expre.s- 
sion, “Blessed are they that do his commandments,” clearly indicating the 
existence of another being to whose commandments obedience is required. 

It is worth noticing liere,that the terms, “Alpha and Omega, begin- 
ning and end," are in a finite sense justly applicable to Jesus as the first 
of all created existences, and the last of those who will be reijuired to resign 
the authority with which he is invested by the I'ather. See Colossians, 
i. l.^>, “The fir.st-boru of every creature ;” 1 Corinthians, xv. 28, “Then shall 
the Son idso himself be sulqcct unto him that put all things under him.” 

Isaiah, xl. 10 : “Behold, the Lord God will come with a strong hand, 
and his arm shall rule for him ; behold, his reward is with him, and his 
work before him” — is conqiared with Revelation, xxii, 12, "I come quickly ; 
and my reward is with me.” I'roni the circumstance of the common appli- 
cation of the phrase, “his reward is with him,” to God and to Jesus, they infer 
the deity of the latter ; in answer to which I beg to refer my readers to the 
foregoing paragraphs illustrating verse 11th, which immediately precedes 
the verse in (juestion of the Revelation, and also to John, v. 30, 32, “As I 
hear, I judge : and my judgment is just ; because I .seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the h'ather who hath sent me. The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son — and to Mattheie, xvi. 
27, “h'or the Sou of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels ; 
and then he shall reward every man according to his works.” Do not these 
passages point out evidently, that the power of exercising judgment and of 
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distributing rewards has been f^iven to Jesus by the Almiglity, and that Jesus 
possesses this authority in 1)ehair of the Faihcr of tlie universe ? 

Ephesians, iv. S : "Wlien lie (Christ) ascended u]) on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men” -compared witli 7^s'a/w, Ixviii. 
IS, "Thou liast ascended on high, thou liast led cai)tivity captive : thou 
hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rel)ellious rdso that tlie Cord God 
might dwell among them." The Jews are of oi)iiiion that David in this 
verse si)okc of Moses, who, when he ascended to Mount Sinai, received 
gifts (i.e. the divine commandments) for men, even for the rebellious Israe- 
lites : in this case the Ai)ostle Paul in his ej)istle, must have ap])lied the verse 
in an accommodated sense to Jesus. Tlie \'erse in the I'salm may lie directly 
ap])lied to Jesus, who, on his ascension, receix’ed gifts of i)ardoii even for those 
who had rel)elled against him. Mr. lirown, a celcl)rated Trinitarian Commen- 
tator, and several others, consider the istli verse in this and verse 

8th ill this chapter of Epiicsicins, as immediately a])])lical)le to Jesus as the 
Messiah. But another writer, Mr. Jones, with a view to establish the 
deity of Christ liy a com])arison of Ephesians, iv. S, witli. Psalm, Ixviii. 
18, omits carefully the latter jiart of the verse, ("Thou hast received gifts 
for men, yea, for the rebellious also, that the bord (lod might dwell among 
them"), which is altogether iiiapjilicable to (lod, and (luotes only the first 
part of the verse, (thou hast ascended on higli., thou hast led cajitivity 
cajitive" ; and thence draws this conclusion - "The Scrijdure here (in the 
Kpistle reterred to) exjiressly affirms the person who ascends, (Sic., to be the 
Lord (lod. ’ hroin a. view ot the whole xerse, the sense must, according 

to this mode ol reasoning, lie as follows "The ])erson who ascended on 

high and. who received ior men./Z/a/ Ihe Lard (lod might dwell among them, 
is the Lord Ciod ; an interpretation, which as implviiig that the Lord (iod 
ascended and receix ed gilts from a Ikdiig of course sujierior to himself, in 
order that lie might dwell among men, is e(|ually absurd and unscri])tural. 

Zachar'iah, xii. lo, as lound in the Ixiiglish x’crsion ; "In that day 
they vshall look ujxm me whom they hax’e i)ierced" conijiared with 

John, xiv. d7 ; they. shall look on him wdioin they ])ierced ;" from which 

comparison he has thus concluded "As it stands in tlie Pro])het, the Lord 
Jehovah xvas to be ])ierced ; so that unless the man Clirist xvho hung U]3on the 
cross was also the Lord Jehovah, the livangelist is found to be a false witness, 
ajiplying to him a ]>rophecy that could not ])ossibly be tulfilled in him.’’ 
In order to shew the source of Mr. Jones’s error, I beg to lay before my readers 
the verse in Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible, as 
well as a correct translation into Ihiglish. 
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in nyi z^wr Syi tti nz Sv tosu?i 
"iBD’OD vSy nsDi inpi m ^'ly^z^rv\ D'':pnm 

"ipan Sii; n-oriD v^v "i^om n^n^n Sy 

***.xJt jjt ^ "r “*[; 

Ai. jurj! J^-I ^^l " jjh 

/J 

“Aiid I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the sjiirit of grace and of su])])lication : and they shall 
l(jok Unvard me on accounl of him mhom they have ]>ierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his own son, and shall he in bitterne.ss 
for him, as one that is in bitterness for his first-born.” 

This translation is strongly confirmed by the Sei)tuagint, whose 
words I subjoin with a literal rendering — 

KkI iTO.G){YOVTo^'- 'np0SpJt,QLvQQl7X«tTbDpXK\(rovVT0 

“And they shill look loin'cirds me, on account of those whom they 
])ierced.“ 

In the ])ro])hets the I/ird speaks of Israel at the approach of their 
restoration, when they will look U]) to (iod for mercy on account of their 
cruelty to the Messiah, whom they ])ierced, and for whom they will mourn 
and lament. Hence the jirophecy in (luestion lias been fulfilled in Jesus, 
without representing the Lord (Jeho\'ah) as the object pierced ; and conse- 
(juently no false testiinony is chargealile upon John the Kvaiigelist, who by 
changing the oliject of the verse from “me” found in the Hebrew and vSeptua- 
gint, into “liiin”, we may sui)])ose, had in view the general import rather 
than the ])articnlar ex])ressions of the |)ro])hecy, ])ointing out that they looked 
to the Messiah also, whom they had pierced. Without referring to the 
Helirew plirase, which shows beyond doulit the inaccuracy of the Hnglish 
translation of the wm'sc, common sense is, I ]iresunie, sufficient to show, 
that since in the last two clauses in the verse under consideration the Lord 
God speaks of tin:- Messiah in the third person — (“for him they [i. e. the 
Israelites] will mourn and lament”) he must be supposed to have s])oken 
of the same third person as pierced by them unjustly, and thus to have 
pointed out the cause of their lamentation. If Jehovah had been pierced, 
he would have been mentioned in the first person, also as the oliject of lamen- 
tation and l)itterness. 

1 Peter, ii. t> : “Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious : and he that 
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believeth on him shall not be confounded. 7 Unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious : but unto them who are disol)cdient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, 8, and a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, e\’en to them which stumble at the 
word, being disobedient ; whereunto also they were aj)])ointed'' —compared 
vfith. Isaiah, xxviii. Ifi, “Therefore thus saith the Uord Uod, Behold I lay 
in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation ; he that believeth shall not make haste m\d Isaiah, viii. II!. 


Sanctify the Imrd of hosts himself ; let him he your fear, and let him be 
your dread. 14, And he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone of 
stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the houses of Israel ; tor a gin 
and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” 

These i)assages show, that the hord God ])laced the Messiah as a 
corner-stone for the temj)le, and that whoever .stuml)]es at that stone so 


exalted by the Almighty, stumbles at or disobeys him who has thus i)lace(l it, 
but Mr. Jones omits the words found in Peter, ii. (>. and Isaiah, xxviii. 10, 
“I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone precious,” &c., which show the created 
nature (>f^the Messiah, and after (pioting a ])art of vers. 7 and S of 1 Peter, 
ch. n. (“The stone which the builder disallowed, the same is made the head 
o the corner, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,”) and only 
verse Kith and part of the I4tii of ch. viii. ollsaiah.]u> has thus concluded 
1 his stone of stumbling and rock of offence, as it apj.ears from the latter text, 
le 111 is no othci than Christ, the .same stone which the builders 

rejected. 1 herefore Christ is the Uord of hosts himself. ’ ' - 1 lere the Aixislle 
e^er, in conformity with the Prophet, represents ( lod as the founder of the 
corner-stone and Jesus as the same corner-,slone, which though it be dis- 
allowed by the Jews, yet is made by the same founder, the head ,',f the corner ; 
u ic Jews from their disobedience stumbled directlv at the .stone so 

tW ^tnmh; it a stone of stumbling and rock of offence and hereby 

they stumbled secondarily at the founder of this stone, and oa'emled the Uord 
God , who, though he was the rock of defence of Israel, (rock of refuge 
Psalm, xeiv. 24), became a stone of stumbling and rock of ofionce 

“iTviro Td i i“‘ "e,li i "'” '^‘““1 thoi- di° 

Paer, ("To whom coming a/mtoTlivi'iig st ' " r “ll 1“"“ ''1“'’^“ 

but chosen of God and^irecious”! ^ ^ "r 

stone of stumbling”, “« living stone cWn ''f 

"a” here denoting that he is only one of y t ‘"rt" ''' 

laany suUi btoiies. It is surprising 
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that Mr. Jones could overlook these phrases, and conclude upon the identity 
of Jesus witli Clod from metaphorical languages which represents God as '"a 
stumbling stone” of Israel, and Jesus a stumbling stone of those who never 
believed him. That there is nothing peculiar in Jesus being called a stone 
or a shepherd, see (Tenesis, xlix, 24, where in a metaphorical sense Joseph is 
called “the shepherd and the stone of Israel.” 

The Hebrew language, in common with other Asiatic tongues, fre- 
(jiiently indulges in metaphor ; and conse(juently the Old Testament, 
written in that language, abounds with expressions which cannot be taken 
in their literal sense. This, indeed, Jesus himself points out in John, x. 

in which he justifies the assumption of the title of Son of God, to 
denote that he was sanctified and sent of the Father, by shewing that in 
the vScri])tures the name even of (iod was sometimes metaphorically applied 
to men of ])ower or exalted rank. Hence we find epithets which in their 
strict sense in their m().st common application are peculiar to God, applied 
to inferior beings, as I have already noticed. But the Scripture avoids afford- 
ing the least ])retext of misunderstanding the real nature of such objects, 
by various adjuncts and epithets of obvious meaning, (|uite inapplicable to 
the Deity. It is melancholy, however, to observe, how frequently men 
overlook the idiom of the language of Scripture, and (apparently misled by 
Ihe force of ])reconceived notions) .set aside every expression that modifies 
those that suit their ])eculiar ideas. 

Were we to adimit common phrases applied both to God and to Jesus 
as a proof of the divinity of thelatter, we must upon the same ground be led 
to acknowledge the deity of Moses, of David, and of other Ihophets, who are 
in common with (lod the subjects of ])eculiar phrases. Moses in Dent. 
XXX, 1 o, declares, “See I have set before thee this day life and good, and death 
and evil,” So Jehovah declares in Jeremiah, xxi. 8, “Behold, I set before 
you the way of life, and the way of death.” In conformity to this mode 
of argument adoj^ted by Trinitarian writers, we should thus conclude from 
the.se ])assages unless Moses were one with Jehovah, he could not in his 
own name emifioy the sani:* authoritative ])hrase which is used bv Jehovah. 
In the same manner the term ‘worship’ is ecpially applied to God and David 
in Chronicles, xxix. 20, “And David said to all the congregation, Now bless 
the Ford your (lod. And all the congregation blessed the Ford (h)d of their 
fathers, and. bowed down their heads, and worshii)ped the Ford and the king.” 
Whence, according to their mode of argument, every one must find himself 
justified in drawing the following conclusion : God is the only object of 
worship -l)Ut the term ‘wor.ship’ is in the Bible applied to David — David 
must therefore be acknowledged as God. 

I have now noticed all the arguments founded on scripture that I 
have heard of as advanced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, except 
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such as appeared to me so futile as to be unworthy of remark ; and in the 
course of my examination have j)lainly stated the grounds on which I conceive 
them to be inadmissible, rerhaps m3' opinions may subject me to the severe 
censure of those who dissent from me, and some will l)e ready to discover 
particular motives for my presuming to differ from the great majority of 
Christian teachers of the present day in my view of Christianity, with the 
doctrines of which 1 have l>ecome but recent]3" acquainted. IVTSonal 
interest can hardly be alleged as likel}' to have actuated me, and therefore 
the love of distinction or notoriety may perhaps be resorted to, to account for 
conduct which they wish it to be believed honest conviction could never 
direct. In reply to such an accusation, I can only ])rotest in the most solemn 
manner, that even in the belief that 1 have been successful in combating the 
doctrine of Trinitarians, I cannot assume to myself the smallest merit - 
for what credit can be gained in proving that one is not three, and that the 
same being cannot be at once man and (lod ; or in oi)])osing those who main- 
tain, that all who do not admit doctrines so incomjnehensible must be 
therefore subjected by the All-merciful to eternal puiiishment ? It is too 
true to be denied, that we are led by the force of the senses to beliex’c many 
things that we cannot fully understajid. But where the evidence of sense 
does not conqjel us, how can we believe what is not oriK' be3’ond our com- 
prehension, but contrary to it and to the common course of nature, and 
directly against revelation ; which declares i)usiti\’ely the Unity of 
God as well as his incomprehensibilit}- ; but now hen* ascril )(‘s to him 
any number of persons, or any portion of magiiitiule Job, xxxvii. 
20, '‘Behold, God is great, and we know him not." CU. xxxvii. 2:5, 
“Touching the Almighty, we cannot lind him out.” rsubn, cxlv. 2, 
“His greatness is unsearchable.” Neither are my atteini)ts owing to a 
strong hope of removing early impressions from the breasts of those whose 
education instilled certain ideas into their minds from tlu* moment they 
became capable of receiving them ; lor notwithstanding great and long- 
continued exertions on my part to do awaiy Hindoo i)ol\ theisni, though i)al- 
pably gross and absurd, my success has been very ])artial. Tliis exi)erience, 
therefore, it may be suggested, ought to liax e l>een sullicient to discourage 
me from aii}^ other attempt of the kind ; but it is 1113' reverence for Christianity 
and for the authoi of this religion, that has induced me to endeavour to 
vindicate it from the charge of ])olytheivSni as lar as 1113' limited ca])acit3^ and 
knowledge extend. It is indeed mortifying to my feelings to lind a religion, 
that from its sublime doctrines and ])ure morality should lie respected above 
all other systems, reduced almost to a lev'cl w’^ith Hindoo theology, merely 
by human creeds and prejudices ; and from this cause lirought to a compari- 
soii with the Paganism of ancient Greece ; which, while it included a plura- 
lity of Gods, yet maintained that ()4-<',s 407I i^.^, or “God is one,” and 
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that their mimcrous divine persons were all comprehended in that one 
Deity. 

Having derived my own ()])inions on this subject entirely from the 
vScri])tures themselves, I ma^^ l)erha])S be excused for the conridence with 
which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, who appeal, 
to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as 1 attribiiic lue different views, 
not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own limited ability, 
but to the powerful effects of early religious ini])ression ; for when these are 
deej), reason is seldom allowed its natural scoj)e in examining them to the 
bottom. Were it a ])ractice among Christians to study first the books of the 
Old Testament as found arranged in order, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the true force of scrii)tural phrases and ex])ressions without attending to 
interpretations given by any sect ; and then to study the New Testament, 
coni])aring the one with the other, Christianit}" would not any longer be 
liable to 1)e encroached u])on I)}’ human o])inions. 

I have often observed that English dixdnes, when arguing with those 
that think freely on religion, quote the names of Eocke and Newton as 
defenders of Christianity ; but they totally forget that the Christianity 
which those illustrious ])ersons professed, did not contain the doctrine of the 
Trinity, wliich our divines CvSteem as the fundamental principle of this reli- 
gion. I'or the conviction of the ])ublic as to the accuracy of this assertion, 
I l.)eg to l)e allowed to extract here a few lines of their respective works, 
referring my readers to their ])ublications u])on religion for more complete 
information. 

Locke's Works, Vol. \’T1. j). 421 : “But that neither he nor others may 
mistake my book, this is that in short which it saws 1st, That there is a 
faith that makes men Cliristians 2ndly, That this faith is the believing 
‘Jesus of Nazareth to l)e the Messiah’ 2)rdly, That the believing Jesus to be 
the Messiah, includes in it a receiving him for our T.ord and King, prombsed 
and sent from (iod, and so lays u])on all his subjects an absolute and indis- 
])ensable necessity of assenting to all that they can attain of the knowledge 
that he taught, and of sincere olK'dieiice to all that he commanded.’' 

Sir I . Xciclori's Ohservations upon ihc Prophecies, p. 2G2 : “The 
Ih^^asts and Elders therefore rei)resent the Christians of all nations ; and the 
worshi]) of these Christians in their churches is here re])resented under the 
form of worshii)i)ing (lod and the Eamb in the Temple, God for his bene- 
faction in creating all things, and the Lamb for his benefaction in redeeming 
us with his l)lood : -Cod is sitting upon the throne and living for ever, and 
the Lamb exalted above all by the merits of his death.” 

It cannot be alleged that thCvSe personages, in imitation of several 
Grecian philosophers, published thCvSe sentiments only in conformity to 
the vulgar opinion, and to the established religion of their country ; for both 
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the vulgar opinion and the religion of the government of England in their 
days were directly opposite to the opinions which these celebrated men 
entertained. 

The mention of the name of vSir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
matheni-iticians (if not the greatest) that ever existed, has brought into 
my recollection a mathematical argument which I some time ago heard a 
divine adduce in support of the Trinity, and which I feel inclined to comsider 
here, though I am afraid some of my readers may censure me for repeating an 
argument of this kind. It is as follows : that as three lines compose one 
triangle, so three persons compose one Deity. It is astonishing that a mind 
so conversant with mathematical truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did 
not discover this argument in favour of the possible existence of a Trinity, 
brought to light by Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much 
in his way. If it did occur to him, its force may possil)ly have given way to 
some such considerations as the following : This analogy between the 
Godhead and a triangle in the first iiKstaiice, denies to God, e(iually with a 
line, any real existence : for extension of all kinds, abstracted from position 
or relative situation, exist only in idea. vSecondly, It destroys the unity 
which they attemjit to establish between Tather, v^on, and Holy (ihost ; 
for the three sides of a triangle are conceived of as separate exivStences. 
Thirdly, It denies to each of the three persons of God, the epithet “God", 
inasmuch as each side cannot he designated a triangle ; though the luither 
of the universe is invariably called God in the strict vSense of the term, 
fourthly, It will afford to that sect among Hindoc)s who suppose God to 
consivSts of four persons, or an op])ortunity of using the 

same mode of arguing, to shew the reasonableness of their sentiments, by 
comparing the comjiound Deity with the four sides of a quadrilateral 
figure. Kiftlily, This manner of arguing may be esteemed better adajded 
to su])port the i)olytheism of the majority of Hindoos, who lielieve in 
numerous persons under one Godhead ; for instead of comparing the Godhead 
with a triangle, a figure containing the fewest sides, and thereby proving the 
three persons of the Godhead, they might com])are God with a polygon, 
more suitable to the dignified rank of the Deity, and thus establish the consis- 
tency with reason of the belief, that the Godhead may be composed of nume- 
rous persons. Sixthly, This mode of illustration would, in fact, equally 
suit the Atheist as the Tolytheist. For as the Trinity is represented by the 
three sides of a triangle, so the eternal revolution of nature without any divine 
person may be compared to the circle, which is considered as having no sides 
nor angles ; or, vSeventhly, As some great mathematicians consider the circle 
as a polygon, having an infinite number of sides, the illustration of the 
Trinitarian doctrine by the form of the triangle will by analogy justify those 
sects, who maintain the existence of an infinite number of persons in the God- 
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head, in referring for an illustration of their opinions to the circular, or rather 
perhaps to the globular figure, in which is to be found an infinity of circles, 
fornied each of an infinite nurnlier of sides. 

As I was concluding this Appendix, a friend to the doctrine of the 
Trinity kindh^ lent me v^erle’s “Hora? solitaria?’’. I confine here my attention 
only to four or five arguments, which the author bn? ..^Idneed in the beginning 
of his work, and that for several reasons. 1st, Because a deliberate attention 
to the nature of the first-mentioned arguments may furnish the reader with 
a general idea of the rest, and justify me in neglecting them. 2ndly, Because 
such of the others as seem to me at all worthy of notice have been already 
considered and re])lied to ; and, ‘Irdly, Because 1 am unwilling to protract 
further discussion, which has already grown to a length far beyond my 
original intention. 

At jiage 10, Mr. Serle alleges, that "God says by Moses in the book of 
Genesis, In the beginning Ood created the heaven and the earth ; and then 
just afterwards, the v^])irit moved u])on the face of the waters. Here are 
three jiersons in one power ; the Beginning, God, and the vSpirit.’' If a bare 
mention of the word "beginning" and "s|)irit", (or properl}" speaking "wind''), 
in the first two verses of (ienesis, justifies the numbering of them as two 
persons of (iod, how can we conscientiously omit the "water" mentioned in 
the same verse as co-existent with "spirit", making it the fourth person, and 
"darkness" which is mentioned before S])irit, as a fifth person of God : 
and if under any pretence we are justified in classing "beginning", an abstract 
relation, as a person of Giod, how can we deny the same dignity to the "end", 
which is ecpially an abstract relation ? Kay, the very words of chap. I. 8, 
of Kevelation might be (juoted to prove one of the persons of God to be the 
"ending " ; I am Alpha and Omega, the iucginning and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almight 3 ^’' 
We have, then, God, the Beginning, the v^pirit, and the Ending, four persons 
at least whom we must admit into the Godhead, if Mr. vSerle's opinion have 
any foundation. 

Page 12 : "They (the ancient Chaldee Jews and Cabalists) expressed 
their idea of the Trinity by this ])articular type * where the three jods denote 
Jail, Jail, Jail, or that each of three persons (according to our Athanasiaii 
creed) is by himself Jah or Lord : — the point * (kametz) as common to each, 
ini])lies the dixdne nature in which the three persons equally existed ; and the 
circle, enclosing all, was intended to exhibit the perfect unity, eternity, and 
conjunction, of the whole Trinity." This type, if it existed at any time, can 
bear various interpretations, Theistical, Polytheistical, or Atheistical ; 
but in Hebrew and Chaldee, the sign which is generally used to denote the 
Deity has two jods only ; a reference to the Targums of Jonathan and 
Onkelos, written in the Chaldee language, and to other Targums in Hebrew 
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and Chaldee, will establish the fact beyond doubt. This practice, which, 
according to Mr. vSerle’s mode of arguing, establishes the duality of God, 
is entirely overlooked by him. 

In the same page again he says, that “in a very ancient l)ook of the 
Jews, the first person, or Hypostasis, is described as Kather, the 

crown, or admirable and ])rofound intelligence; the second person TITODH 
Chochma wisdom, or the intelligenceill uminating the creation, and tlie second 
glory : and the third person Binah or the sanctifying intelli- 

gence, thi‘ worker of friitli and the father of it.” Me immediately after this 
assertion notiees in page l:!. “they believed, taught, and adored three 

primordial existenees in the Godhead, which they called sometimes JTITD 

middoth, or properiies, and sometimes scidiiroth, or numera- 

tions.'' The force of truth here impels the author to contradict himself 
directly ; since he at one time asserts that the Jews l)elieved them to be the 
three persons of God, and again forgetting what he said, he affirms that the 
Jews called them properties, or numeration of ])ro])erties. The fact is, that 
when the intercourse 1)etween the Jews and Greeks was great, the former, 
in imitation of the latter, entertained the idea that the v'^upreme Deity 
used ten superior intelligences or qualities in the creation of the world ; 

namely, HrilD Crown — niDDH Wisdom — fbiderstaiiding— 

nSnj Greatness — Mightiness — Ik^auty- 

Everlasting -iin Glory — T(Q> I'oundation- - didSd 

Kingdom.* But a (_h)dhead consisting of ten })ervSons not suiting Mr. 
Serle\shyi)othesis, he omits the last seven, and mentions only the tinst three, 
which he denominates a proof of the Trinity. 

In page 14, Mr. Serle rei)resents “R. vSimeon and the famous Jona- 
thantreating upon the Trisagion, or thrice holy, in the Oth c]ia])ter of Isaiah," 
as saying, that the first Holy imj)lies the Inither, the second Holy the vSon, 
and the third Holy the Holy ('Tliost.'’ I tlierefore give the commentary of 
Jonathan, I which I have been so fortunate as to ])rocure, in order to shew 
how zeal in behalf of the Trinity has sometimes led men to forget the claims 

* This opinion is Htill to bo found in tho (^onvorsjition an woll as writings of tho li«irnod amongst 
Eastern theologians. 

t The eopy which is now in my hands was printi*.d in London, }»y Tliomas Hoyoroft, in tho 
year 1656. It contains, besides the Targum of Jonathan, the original Hebrew text, together 
with tho Soptuagint, Syriac, and Arcibic translations, each accompanif^d with a Latin 
interpretation. 
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of care and prudence. Jonathan's Targum on the term “Holy,” thrice 
repeated in Isaiah, vi. 3, is as follows : — 

Sy r\'o, 7\^hv 

ii'ohv '‘'0^vh\ nirnp^ iniy 

“Holy in the most high heavens, the place of his ru-i y iioly upon the earth, 
the work of his power- Holy for ever and ever and ever.” 

Again, in page 14, he says, that “The Jews before Christ had a title 
for the Godhead consisting of twelve letters, which Maimonides, the most 
learned of all their writers, owns to have been a com])onnded name, or 
name (as was common aniong tlie Rabbins) com])osed of the initial letters 
of other names. Galatinns from K. Hakkadosh, (who lived about A. D. 
150, or rather from Rorchetus .Salvaticus, or Raymundns Martini), believes 

that these twelve letters were lynpn np-) p i.e. Father, 

Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

There is no impossibility in the existence of a name of God consisting of 
twelve letters, as is stated to have lieen the ease on the authority of Maimoni- 
des, because we find different names of God, consi.sting of various numbers 
of letters. Hut Mr. Serle, on the authority of Galatinns, a Christian writer, 
represents these twelve letters as expressing the names of h'ather, .Son, and 
Holy Siiirit. I tlierefore make a few remarks on this head. I.st, Mr. v^serle 
himself exiiresses his doubts re.specting the source from which Galatinns 
had obtained his information, "xvhether from R. Hakkadosh, from Rorchetus 
SalvalicHS. or from Raymmulus Martini.” 2ndly, 'I'lie construction of this 
sentence of twebe letters is conformalile to the luu()])ean style of writing, 
but is (luite foreign to Hebrew idiom, which reijuires a conjunction expressed 
before or Son ; but the omission of this shews that it must have lieen 
invented by one more accustomed to the idiom of Kuropean languages, 
than to that of the Hebrew, .‘hdly, Maimonides, the original authority of Mr. 
Serle, owns that these twelve letters were the initials of other names ; whereas 
Mr. Serle in the exxilanation of them rejiresents them as composing in 
themselves three complete names, I'ather, Son and Holy S])iiit, instead 
of giving a name for each of the twelve letters. 

I am not aware how many arguments and illustrations of similar 
weight and importance to tho.se already discus.sed may still remain, that have 
not been brought to my notice ; but I tru.st the impiiry has proceeded 
sufficiently far to jmstify me in still adhering to the unity of God as the 
doctrine taught alike in the Old and in the New Testaments. 

I now conclude this Appendix, with re])eating my prayer, that a 
day may soon arrive, when religion shall not be a cause of difference between 
man and man, and when every one will regard the Precepts of Jesus as the 
ol e Guide to Peace and happiness. 
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Dr. Prideaux, in the fourth volume of his “Coiincctiou”, (which 
has very lately come into my hands), takes a different view of Isaiah, ch. 
ix. vers. 6,7, from that which has been offered in the ].)receding pages. After 
quoting the words of the prophet according to the English Version, he says, 
“Christians all hold that this is spoken of the Messiah ; and Jonathan, in the 
Targum which is truly his, doth on that place say the same.'’ Hereby he 
gives out that this ])rophccy, including the e])ithets “Wonderful Counsellor, 
the Mighty Cod, the Everlasting I'ather, and the Prince of Peace,” is ap])lied 
by Jonathan, as by Christians, to the Messiah : 1 therefore give here the 

explanation given by Jonathan to verses (> and 7, which will sufficiently 
shew the error Dr. Prideaux has committed. 

12 ^21 i]i ir 2 h ^'''22 112^^ 

Dip I'D 

o'p ^122 i)^v 
pnyS pi :^ni*Dpn 
nn^ n^ripSiD 10 ■’□ip Sy 

ly] ly^t) ^fnl^p^ 

iDynri 

“The propliet says, to the house of David a child is l)orii, to us a 
son is given, and he will take u])on himself the ])reser\ation of the law ; 
from the presence of the causer of wonderful counsels, the great Cod enduring 
for ever, his name will be called the anointed, (in lleb. Messiah) in whose 
days peace shall be inulti])lied upon us.” “Creatness shall be mnlti]»lied to 
those who obey the law, and to those who kee]) i)eace, there will be no (Mid 
to the throne of David and of his government : for establishing and for buil- 
ding it with judgment and with justice now and for ever.” 

Here Jonathan, in direct ojqiosition to Christians, denies to the son 
so born the epithets “Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty Cod, and Everlasting 
Father and applies to him only the title of “The Prince of Peace”, (nearly 
synonymous with Messiah), on account of his preserving jieace during 
his reign as was promised of the Messiah. (2 AVwg.s, xx. 1!) : “Is it not 
good [says Hezekiah] if peace and truth be in my days ?” 2 Chron., xxxii. 
26 : “The wrath of the Eord came not upon them in the days of Hezekiah”). 
This application of the term anointed (or Messiah) is made to Hezekiah in the 
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same manner as to other eminent kings, often called Messiah in the Sacred 
Writings : — \ Samuel, yiW. : '‘Behold, here I am ! witness against me 
before the hord, and his anointed, (or his Messiah), the king.” 2 Samuel, 
xxiii. 1 : “David the son of Jesse said, and the man who was raised up 
on high, the Messiah of the (k)d of Jacob,” &c. Ch. xxii. 51 : “He is the tower 
of salvation for his king, and sheweth mercy to Iv' M . :-,.:>iali, unto David, 
and to his seed for evermore.” 1 Samuel, ii. It) : “The Tyord vshall judge the 
ends of the earth ; and he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the 
horn of his Messiah.” Psalm, xx. ti : “Now know I that the Lord saveth 
his Messiah.” Isaiah, xlv. 1 : “Thus saith the Lord to his Messiah, to 
Cyrus.” The reign of Hezekiah was so accompanied with ])eaee and success, 
that some Jewish commentators entertained the opinion that Hezekiah was 
really the last Messiah promised by GoqI. 

R. Hillel,- 

unb bbr\ m 

:n''pin 

“There is no Messiah for the Israelites, for they enjoined it (i.c. they 
had him) at the time of Hezekiah.” 

If Trinitarians still insist in defiance of the above authorities, and 
under jiretence of the word “anointed” or “Messiah”, found in the Targuni 
of Jonathan, that his interjiretation vShould be understood of the expected 
Messiah, then, as far as depends upon the interpretationgivenby him of verses 
6 and 7, they must be compelled to relinquish the idea that lie ex])ected a 
divine deliverer. Moreover, all other celebrated Jewish, writers, some of whom 
are more ancient than Jonathan, apply the passage in question to Hezekiah, 
some of them differing, however, from him in the application of the ejiithets 
contained in verse (>. 

Talmud Sanhedrim, ch. 11, “God said, let Hezekiah, who has five 
names, take vengeance u]ion the king of Assyria, who has taken upon him- 
self five names also. ” R . Sholomo follows the annotation made by vShammai. 
“ For a child is born, &c. Though Ahaz was wicked, his son, who was liorn to 
him to be a king in his stead, shall be righteous, the governrneiit of God and 
his yoke shall be on his shoulder, because he shall obey the law and 
keep the commandments thereof, and shall incline his slioulder to the 
burthen of (lod. — And he calls his name, &c. God, who is the wonderful 
counsellor, and the mighty and everlasting Father, called his name the Prince 
of Peace, for peace and truth shall be in his days.”* 


* It is worth noticing', that “ to callod ” and ‘‘ to be ” do not iovaria-hlv signify th(‘ same 
thing; sineethe former does not alw'ays imply tliat the thing is iri nullity what, it is called, but. tlm 
use of it is justified when the thing is merely Uiken notice of in that view. See Luk<\ i. 30, “ This is 
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The reader will not suppose the application of the terms ''wonder- 
ful counsellor, mighty (loci, everlasting leather, and prince of peace,” to 
Hezekiah, to be unscrii)tural, wlieii he refers to i)age 2I() of this work, and 
considers the following i)iissages, in which tlie same epithets are used lor 
human beings and even for inanimate objects. 2 Chron., ii. 9, "The house 
which I am about to build shall l)e wonderful great.” Micah, iv. 0, “Is 
there no king in thee ? Is thy counsellor perished ?” (Tcnesis, xxiii. (>, "TTear 
us : thou art a mighty 1- rince amongst us.” Judges, ix. 1 2, “vShould I leave 
my wine which cheereth (iod and man ?” that is, master and servant. 2 
Thess., ii. 4, “Who o])poseth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God.” Gen., xlix. 2(), “To the utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” I 
Samuel, iv. S, “Who shall deliver us out of the hands of these mighty gods ?” 
which Cruden interprets of the Jewish ark. Isaiah, xliii. 2S, “Therefore 
I have profaned the ])rinces of tlie sanctuary.” 

I wonder how those who found their o])inion res])ecting the Trinity 
on terms applied in common to God and creatures, can ])ossi1)h^ overlook 
the plain meaning of the term “vSon”, or “Only-begotten”, continually 
applied to the Saviour throughout the wliole of the New Testament ; for 
should we understand the term God, in its strict sense, as denoting the Idrst 
Cause, (that is a being not l)orii nor l)egotten), we must necessarily confess 
that the idea of God is as inconi])atil)le with tlie idea of the‘\Son”, or “Only- 
begotten”, as entity is with non-entity ; and therefore that to ap])lv 1)()th 
terms to the same being will amount to the grossest solecism in language. 

As to their assertion, that there are found in the v^cri])tures two 
sets of terms and phrases, one declaring the humanity of Jesus, and another 
his deity, and that he must therefore l)e acknowledged to have ])ossessed a 
twofold nature, human and divine, I have fully noticed it in other j)laces 
pointing out sucli passages as contain two sets of terms and ])hrases a])])lied 
also to Moses and even to the chiefs of Israel and to others ; and that, if it is 
insisted upon, that each word in the Sacred Writings should be taken in its 
strict sense, Moses and otliers, ecjually with the Sa\nour,must be considered 
as gods, and the religion of the Jews and Christians will a])])ear as Tolytheis- 
tical as that of Heathens. 

Although there is the strictest consistency between all the passages 
in the sacred books, Trinitarians with a view to sujiport their ()|)inion, 
charge them first with inconsistency, and then atteni])t to reconcile the alleg- 
ed contradiction by introducing the doctrine of the union of two natures, 


the 8ixth month with her whu vv;i<s citlhid (that is, rojxited) !)arr(Mi.” Isaiah, ixi. “That they might 
bo called (or aceouiiUid) tr.M>s of right(M>usne:is.” I’liis is mon^ espncially iln^ case wIkmi th(^ |)hra.se “to 
be called*’ has for its sul)j(u;t not a, pi'ison, hut the ////.//?>- of ji person. See Dtmt. xxv. lU, “AjkI his 
name shall ho called in Israel, tkrJifmsc of hint lluit h\H loosed,” Genesis, xlviii, 10, “Let 
my name bo named on them.” 
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divine and human, in one person, forgetting that at the same time the 
greatest incongruity exists between the nature of God and man, according 
to both revelation and common sense. 

If Christianity inculcated a doctrine which represents God as con- 
sisting of three persons, and appearing sometimes iti human form, at 
other times in a bodily shape like a dove, no in my humble opinion, 

who searches after truth, can conscientiously profess it in preference to 
Mindooism ; for that which renders the modern Hindoo system of religion 
al)surd and detestable, is that it represents the divine nature, though one 
( 21^11), as consisting of many persons, ca])able of assuming different 

forms for the discharge of different offices. I am, however, most firmly 
convinced Christianity is entirely free from every trace of Pol)rtheism, 
whether gross or refined. I therefore enjoy the approbation of my cons- 
cience in publishing the Precepts of this religion as the source of Peace and 
Happiness. 
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FINAL APPEAL.* 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Remarh^ 

Nearly a month having elapsed after the publication of the fourth 
number of the quarterly scries of the “Friend of India.” before it happened 
to reach me, and other avocations and objects having subsequently engaged 
my attention. I have not till lately had leisure to examine the laborious 
essay on the doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement, at the conclusion of 
that Magazine, offered in refutation of my “Second Appeal to the Christian 
Public.” For the able and condensed view of the arguments in support of 
those doctrines which that publication presents, I have to offer the 
Reviewer my best thanks, though the benefit I have derived from their 
pcru.sal is limited to a corroboration of my former sentiments. I must, at the 
same time, beg permission to notice a few unjust insinuations in some parts 
of his Essay ; but in so doing, I trust, no painful emotions, neither of that 
salutary kind alluded to by the Editor, nor of any other, will make their 
appearance in my remarks. 

The Rev. Editor charges me with the arrogance of taking upon myself 
“to teach doctrines directly opposed to those held by the mass of real 
Christians in every age.” To vindicate myself from the presumption with 
which I am here charged, and to shew by what necessity I have been driven 
to the publication of opinions unacceptable to many esteemed characters, 

I beg to call the attention of the public to the language of the Introduction 
to The Precepts of Jesus,” compiled by me, and which was my first publica- 
tion connected with Christianity. They may observe therein, that, so far 
from teaching any “opposite doctrines,” or “rejecting the prevailing opinions 
held by the great body of Christians,” I took every precaution against 
giving the least offence to the prejudices of any one, and consequently 
limited my labour to what I supposed best calculated for the improvement 
of those whose received opinions arc widely different from those of 
Christians. My words are — “I decline entering into any discussions on 
those points, (the dogmas of Christianity.) and confine my attention at 
present to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the wordsof Christ, 

•The Final Appeal was published in reply to the elaborate answer to the Second 
Appeal by Dr, Marshman, printed in the fourth nuipber of the Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India, December, 1821 .— ED. 
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with a translation from the English into Sanscrit and the language of 
Bengal. I feel persuaded that, by separating from the other matters 
contained in the New Testament the moral precepts found in that book, 
these will be likely to produce the desirable effects of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees of understanding’’ — 
( Introduction, p. 4. ) The Precepts of Jesus, which I was desirous of 
teaching, were not, I hoped, “opposed to the doctrines held by the mass 
of real Christians,” nor did my language in the Introduction imply the 
rejection of those truths which the great body of the learned and pious 
have concurred in deeming fully contained in the sacred Scriptures.” 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, however, I could not evade the 
reproach and censure of the Editor, who not only expressed, in the “Friend 
of India,” No. 20, his extreme disapprobation of the compilation in a 
manner calculated more to provoke than lead to search after truth but also 
indulged himself in calling me an injurer of the cause of truth. Disappointed 
as I was, I took refuge in the liberal protection of the public, by appealing 
to them against the unexpected attacks of the Editor. In that app')eal I 
carefully avoided entering into any discussion as to the doctrines held up as 
the fundamental principles of Christianity by the Editor. The language of 
my first appeal is this: “Humble as he (the Compiler) is, he has there- 
fore adopted those measures which he thought most judicious to spread 
the truth in an acceptable manner ; but 1 am sorry to observe that he (the 


Compiler) has unfortunately and unexpectedly met with opposition from 
those whom he considered the last persons likely to o|;>pose him on this 
subject.” (Page 91). “Whether or not he ( the Compiler ) has erred in 
his judgment, that point must be determined by those who will candidly 
peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on this subject, bear- 
ing in mind the lesson particularly taught by the Saviour himself, of 
adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. 
John, xvi. 12 : ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” (Page 92.) “What benefit or peace of mind can we bestow 


upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
world, by communicating to him, without preparatory instruction all the 
peculiar dogmas of Christianity?” (Page 92 ) “The Compiler, ' having 
obviously in view at least one object in common with the Reviewer and 
Editor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of Christ, might have 
reasonably expected more charity from professed teachers of his doctrine." 
(Page 80.) In reviewing the First Appeal, the Reverend Editor fully 
introduced the doctrines of the Godhead of Jesus and the Holy Ghost, and 
of the Atonement, as the only foundation of Christianity ; whereby he 
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compelled me, as a professed believer of one God, to deny, for the first 
time publicly, those doctrines ; and now he takes occasion to accuse me 
of presumption in teaching doctrines which he has himself compelled me 
to avow. 

The Editor assigns, as a reason for entering on this controversy, that 
after a review of the “Precepts of Jesus, and the First Appeal,” he “felt 
some doubt whether their author fully believed the Deity of Christ,” and, 
consequently, he “adduced a few passages from the Scriptures to confirm 
this doctrine.” He then adds, that this Second Appeal to the Christian 
public confirms all that he before only feared. (Page 1.) I could have 
scarcely credited this assertion of the Reviewer’s unacquaintance with my 
religious opinions, if the allegation had come from any other quarter ; for 
both in my conversation and correspondence with as many Missionary 
gentlemen, old and yo ung, as I have had the honour to know, I have never 
hesitated, when required, to offer my sentiments candidly, as to the 
unscripturality and unreasonableness of the doctrine of the Trinity. On 
one occasion particularly, when on a visit to one of the Reverend collea- 
gues of the Editor, at Serampore, long before the time of these publica- 
tions, I discussed the subject with that gentleman at his invitation ; and 
then fully manifested my disbelief of this doctrine, taking the liberty of 
examining successively all the arguments he, from friendly motives, urged 
upon me in support of it. Notwithstanding these circumstances, I am 
inclined to believe, from my confidence in the character of the Editor, 
that either those Missionary gentlemen that were acquainted with my 
religious sentiments have happened to omit the mention of them to him, 
or he has forgotten what they had communicated on this subject, when he 
entered on the review of my publications on Christianity. 

In page 503, the Editor insinuates that vanity had led me to presume 
that “freedom from the powerful effects of early religious impressions” 
has enabled me to “discover the truths of scripture, in its most important 
doctrines, more fully in three or four years, than others have done by most 
unremitting study in thirty or forty.” The doctrine of the Trinity appears 
to me so obviously unscriptural, that 1 am pretty sure, from my own ex- 
perience and that of others that no one, possessed of merely common 
sense, will fail to find its unscripturality after a methodical study of the 
Old and New Testaments, unless previously impressed in the early part of 
his life with creeds, and forms of speech preparing the way to that 
doctrine. No pride, therefore, can be supposed for a moment to have 
arisen from commonly attainable success. The Editor might be fully con- 
vinced of this fact, were he to engage a few independent and diligent 
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natives to study attentively, both the Old and New Testaments in their 
original languages, and then to offer their sentiments as to the doctrine of 
the Trinity being scriptural or a mere human invention. 

To hold up to ridicule my suggestions in the Second Appeal, to study 
first the books of the Old Testament, unbiassed by ecclesiastic opinions, 
imbibed in early life, and then to study the New Testament, the Revernd 
Editor states, that “could it be relied on indeed, my compendious method 
“would deserve notice, with a view to Christian education ; as “ on my 
plan, “the most certain way of enabling any one to discover, in a superior 
manner, the truths and doctrines of Christianity, is to leave him till the 
age of thirty or forty, without any religious impression."— (Page 503) I do 
not in the least wonder at his disapprobation of my suggestion ; as the 
Editor, in common with other professors of traditional opinions, is sure of 
supporters of his favourite doctrine, so long as it is inculcated on the 
minds of youths, and even infants, who, being once thoroughly impressed 
with the name of the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, long before 
they can think for themselves, must be always inclined, even after their 
reason has become matured, to interpret the sacred books, even those 
texts which are evidently inconsistent with this doctrine, in a manner 
favourable to their prepossessed opinion, whether their study be con- 
tinued for three, or thirty, or twice thirty years. Could Hindooism con- 
tinue after the present generation, or bear the studious examination of a 
single year, if the belief of their idols being endued wath animation were 
not carefully impressed on the young before they come to years of under- 
standing ? 

Let me here suggest, that, in my humble opinion, no truly liberal 
and wise parent can ever take advantage of the unsuspecting and confid- 
ing credulity of his children to impress them with an implicit belief in any 
set of abstruse doctrines and intolerance of all other opinions, the truth 
or reasonableness of which they are incapable of estimating. Still less 
would he urge by threats the danger of present and eternal punishment 
for withholding a blind assent to opinions they are unable to comprehend. 
Parents are bound, by every moral tie, to give their children such an edu- 
cation as may be sufficient to render them capable of exercising their 
reason as rational and social beings, and of forming their opinion on reli- 
gious points, without ill-will towards others, from a thorough investigation 
of the scriptures, and of the evidence and arguments adduced by teachers 
of different persuasions. Judgments, thus formed, have a real claim to 
respect from those who have not the means of judging for themselves. 
But of what consequence is it, in a question of truth or error, to know 
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how the matter at issue has been considered, even for a hundred genera- 
tions, by those who have blindly adopted the creed of their fathers ? 
Surely the unbiassed judgment of a person who has proceeded to the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, with an anxious desire to discover the truth they 
contain, even if his researches were to be continued hut for a single 
twelve-month, ought, as far as authority goes m such matters, to outweigh 
the opinions of any number who have either not thought at all for them- 
selves, or have studied after prejudice have laid hold of their minds. 
What fair inquiry respecting the doctrine of the Trinity can be expected 
from one who has been, on the bosom of his mother, constantly taught to 
ask the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
and to hear the very name of Unitarian with horror ? Have the doctrine 
of the Vedanta ever succeeded in suppressing polytheism amongst the 
generality of Hindoos, brought up with the notion of the Godhead of the 
sun of fire, and of water, and of the separate and independent existence 
of the allegorical representations of the attributes of God ? Were the 
sublime works, written by the learned among the Greeks, ever able to 
shake tlie early acquired superstitious notions and polytbeistical faith of 
the generality of their countrymen ? Na 3 % even when Christian converts 
became numerous, did not those who were brought up in the ancient 
superstition introduce some vestiges of their idolatry into their new per- 
suasion ? In fact, nothing can more surely impede the progress of truth, 
than prejudice instilled into minds blank to receive impressions ; and the 
more unreasonable are the doctrines of a religion, the greater pains are 
taken by the supporters of them to plant them in the readily susceptible 
minds of youth. 

The Editor has filled a complete page in proving that, besides early 
impressed prejudices, there are also other causes of error in judgment— an 
attempt which might have been dispensed with ; for I never limited the 
sources of mistake in examining religious matters to early impression 
alone. I attributed only the prevailing errors in Christianity to traditional 
instructions inculcated in childhood, as the language of my Second Appeal 
will shew : “Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely 
from the Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for the con- 
fidence with which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, 
who appeal to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as I attribute their 
different views, not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own 
limited ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious impressions ; 
for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its natural scope in exa- 
mining them to the bottom.” (P. 235.) If the Editor doubts the accuracy 
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of this remark, he might soon satisfy himself of its justice, were he to listen 
to the suggestion offered in the preceding paragraph, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether the doctrine of the Trinity rests for its belief on scriptural 
authorities, or on’early religious impressions. 

The Editor mentions, ironically, (in page 3,) that my success in scrip- 
tural studies was such “as to prove that the most learned and pious in 
every age of the church have been so completely mistaken as to transform 
the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible idolatry.” In answer to 
this, I only beg to ask the Rev. Editor to let me know first what a Protes- 
tant in the fifteenth century could have answered, if he had been thus 
questioned by a Roman Catholic : “Is your success in examining the 
truths of scripture such as to prove that the most learned and pious in 
every age of the church have been so completely mistaken as to transform 
the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible idolatry, by introducing 
the worship of Mary the mother of God, and instituting images in churches, 
as well as by acknowledging the Pope as the head of the church, vested 
with the power of forgiving sins?” Would not his answer be this, “My 
success is indeed so as to prove these doctrines to be unscriptural. As to 
your inferences, they are no more divine than mine ; and though I do not 
doubt the piety and learning of many Christians of your church in every 
age, I am persuaded that many corruptions, introduced into the Christian 
religion by the Roman heathens converted in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, have been handed down through successive generations by 
impressionslmade in the early part of life, and have taken such root in the 
minds of men, that piety and learning have fallen short of eradicating 
prejudices nourished by church and state, as well as by the vulgar 
superstition and enthusiasm.” Were this reply justifiable, I also might be 
allowed to offer the following answer i I find not the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the scriptures ; I cannot receive any human creed for divine 
truth ; but, without charging the supporters of this doctrine with impiety 
or fraud, humbly attribute their misinterpretation of the Scriptures to 
‘early religious impressions.” 

The Editor assigns as a reason for his omission of several arguments, 
adduced in the Second Appeal, that we have before us a work of a 
hundred and seventy-three pages, to an examination of which we can 
scarcely devote half that number : and while to leave a single page unnoti- 
ced, might by some be deemed equivalent to leaving it unanswered, the 
mere transcription of the passages to be answered, were it done in every 
instance, would occupy nearly all the room we can give the reply itself. We 
shall therefore adduce such evidence for these doctrines, as, if sound, will 
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render every thing urged against them nugatory, though not particularly 
noticed.” To enable the public to compare the extent of the Second Appeal 
with that of the Review, I beg to observe, that the former contains 173 
widely printed and the latter 128 closely printed pages, and that if any one 
will take the trouble of comparing the number of words per page in the 
two Essays, he will soon satisfy himself that the on- as long as the other. 
I will afterwards notice, in the course of the present reply, whether or not 
“the evidence of these doctrines,” adduced by the Editor in the Review, 
has still left a great many arguments in the Appeal quite unanswered. 

In his attempt to prove the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus to 
procure men peace and happiness, the Rev. Editor advanced the following 
position, “that the most excellent precepts, the most perfect law, can never 
lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to take refuge in the 
doctrine of the cross,” (No. I, Quarterly Series of the Friend of India, page 
111,) without adducing any arguments having reference to the position, 
I therefore brought to his recollection (in my First and Second Appeals) 
such authorities of the gracious author of Christianity, as I conceived 
established the sufficiency of these precepts for leading to comfort, and 
solicited the Editor “to point out, in order to establish his position, even a 
single passage pronounced by Jesus, enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the 
cross, as all-sufficient or indispensable for salvation.” (P. 118 of the Second 
Appeal.) The Editor instead of endeavouring to demonstrate the truth of 
his assertion as to the insufficiency of the precepts to conduct men to 
happiness, or shewing a single passage of the nature applied for, introduces a 
great number of other passages of Scripture which he thinks well calculated 
to prove that the death of Jesus was an atonement for the sins of mankind, 
I regret that the Editor should have adopted such an irregular mode of 
arguing in solemn religious discussion ; and I still more regret to find that 
some readers should overlook the \vant of connection between the position 
advanced and the authorities adduced by the Editor. Were we both to 
adopt such a mode of controversy as to cite passages apparently favourable 
to our respective opinions without adhering to the main ground, the number 
of his Reviews, and of my Appeals, would increase at least in proportion to 
the number of the years of our lives ; for verses and quotations of scripture, 
unconnected with their context, and interpreted without regard 
to the idiom of the languages in which they were written, may, as 
experience has shewn, be adduced to support any doctrine whatever ; and 
the Editor may always find a majority of readers of the same religious 
sentiments with himself, satisfied with any thing that he may offer, either 
in behalf of the Trinity, or in support of the Atonement. 
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Whether Jesus died actually as a sacrifice for the sins of men, or 
merely in the fulfilment of the duties of his office as the Messiah, as it was 
predicted, is merely a matter of opinion the truth of which can only be 
ascertained from a diligent examination of the terms used and doctrines set 
forth in the evangelical writings. This however has no relation to a proof 
or disproof of the sufficiency of his precepts for salvation. In order to 
come to a conclusion, as to the value of the Precepts ofijesus being cither 
really effectual or merely nominal, 1 deem it necessary to repeat a few 
passages already quoted in my Appeals, to ask the Editor, whether they 
demand explicit belief or are unworthy of credit ; and in case he admit 
the former alternative, I should beg to ask him, whether they confirm the 
opinion that the precepts preached by Jesus are sufficient to lead men to 
eternal peace and happiness, or are a set of sentences delivered by him 
conformably to the principles of his hearers, similar to other codes of moral 
law written by the ancient philosophers of Greece, Egypt, and India ? The 
passages in question arc as follow : 

Mark, xii, 29 : “Jesus answered him. The first of all the command- 
ments is, Hear O Israel the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 

mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater than these.” Is there another 
commandment absolutely enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as 
to shew that these two commandments are insufficient for salvation, and 
comparatively insignificant ? 

Matthew, vii. 24 ; “Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 

mine, ” (alluding to the precepts contained in chs. v. vi. and vii.) “and doeth 
them. I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house upon a rock,” 
&c. Arc not these sayings declared by Jesus to afford a stable foundation, 
on which may be raised the indestructible edifice of eternal life ? John, xv. 
10 : “If yc keep my commandments yc shall abide in my love.” Ver. 14 : 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” I therefore 
again ask the Rev. Editor to shew a commandment of Jesus directing 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross, in the same explicit way as he has 
enjoined love to God and to neighb urs, and obedience to his precepts as 
sufficient means for attaining eternal happiness. Did not Jesus in Matthew 
XXV, 31, et seq. by means of a parable in the dcsr.ription of the day of judg- 
ment, declare that acts of charity and beneficence toward fellow-creatures 
will be accepted as the manifestation of love towards God. and be the 
sufficient cause of eternal life ? 
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With a view to depreciate the weight of the following explicit promise 
of Jesus, *‘Do this and thou shalt live/’ the Editor interprets, (p. 509,) 
that “Jesus taking him” (the lawyer) ‘'on his own principles, as though he 
had been, what he vainly imagined himself, a sinless man who needed no 
saviour, directed him to the whole of the divine law, adding. This do, and 
thou shalt live,’ though he knew that it was a iteriy impossible for that 
lawyer to observe his instructions.” The Editor, however, quite forgot 
that by his attempt to undervalue the precepts of Jesus, he was actually 
degrading the dignity of the author of them; for, according to his interpret- 
ation, it appears, that as the lawyer tempted Jesus by putting to him a 
question which he thought the Saviour could not answer, so Jesus, in return, 
tempted him, by directing him to do what he knew to be impossible for 
man to perform, though this very teacher forbids others to shew revenge 
even to enemies. Did Jesus take also the Scribe “upon his own principles,” 
by instructing him in the-e two commandments?* — a man who was never 
inclined to tempt: Jesus, but having heard him reasoning, “and perceiving 
that he had answered well, asked him. Which is the first commandment of 
all ?”t and when he heard the reply of Jesus, he said, “Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth,” — a man whom Jesus declared to be at least out of 
danger of hell for his acknowledgment of the truth of his precepts as the 
means of salvation, telling him, “T/iaii art not far Jrom the kingdom of 
heaven ?” Did Jesus on the Mount take also his disciples “upon their own 
principle,” as though they had been, what they vainly imagined themselves, 
sinless men who needed no Saviour, in directing them to his precepts, the 
observance of which he knew utterly impossible, and in holding out 
promisest of eternal salvation as the necessary consequence of their 
obedience to those sayings? — Were we to follow the mode of interpretation 
adopted in this instance, by the Editor, the Bible would serve only to suit our 
convenience, and would not be esteemed any longer as a guide to mankind ; 
for according to the same mode of interpretation, would it not be justifiable 
to explain Matthew, xxviii. 19, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations 
baptizing them,”&c. that Jesus took his apostles “upon their own principle,” 
as firmly persuaded to believe in the sanctification attainable by the baptism 
introduced by John the Baptist, although he was aware that immersion in 
water could produce no effect in changing the state of the heart ? 

In reply to his question, “Did Jesus, who knew the hearts of all, regard 
this lawyer as perfectly sinless, an exception to all mankind ?” (Page 9) 
I must say that the context seems to me to shew that neither Jesus consid- 

• Mark, xii. ^ Mark, xii. 28-34. + Matthew, vii. 24, 26. 

2 
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cred the lawyer to be a sinless, perfect man, (as is evident from 
his directing him to the scriptures for a guide to salvation,) "Do 
this and thou shalt live," and "Go and do thou likewise ; nor did 
the lawyer vainly imagine, himself "a sinless man who needed no 
Saviour." though he endeavoured to put the claim of Jesus to that title, to 
the proof, in these words, "Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life" ? 

Although I declared (in the Second Appeal, page 116) that by the 
term "law," in the verse "If righteousness come hy the law, Christ is dead 
in vain," all the comm indments found in the hooks of Moses are under- 
stood, yet the Rev. Editor cliarges me with an unintelligible expression, 
and intimates his inability to ascertain whet^.cr I meant by "law" the cere- 
monial or the moral part of the b.H>ks of Moses. (Page 507,) I therefore 
beg to explain the verse more fully, that the Rev. Edit(n' may have an 
opportunity of commenting upon it at large. St. Paul, knowing the effi- 
cacy of the perfection introduced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, 
declares, that had the system of the Mosaiciil law been sufficient to pro- 
duce light among the Jews and Gentiles without being perfected by Jesus, 
this attempt made by Christ to perfect it would liave been superfluous, 
and his death, which was the conseeiuence of his candid instructions, would 
have been to no purpose 

The Editor notices frequently my expression of the neglect of duty 
on the part of man to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures, neverthe- 
less. he fills up more than two pages in proving this point. He has not, 
however, attempted to counteract the force of the passages 1 quoted in 
both of my Appeals, shewing that the guilt occasioned by the want of due 
obedience to the precepts in question may be pardoned through repentance 
prescribed by the author of those precepts as the sure and only remedy 
for human failure. I therefore beg to ask the Editor to give a plain expla- 
nation of the following passages selected from my Appeals, that the reader 
may be able to judge whether or not repentance can pn^cure us the bless- 
ings of pardon, for our constant omissions in the discharge of the duties 
laid down in the precepts of Jesus Luke, v , 32 : "I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." Does n )t Jesus liere declare a 
chief object of his mission to be the calling of sinners to repentance? Luke, 
xxiv. 47 : ‘ That repentance and remission of sins should he preached, in 
his name, among all nations." Did not Jesus, hy this commandment to his 
disciples, declare the remission of sins as an immediate and necessary con- 
sequence of repentance? In Luke, xiii. 3, "Except ye repent, yc shall all 
likewise perish, the inJispensibility of repentance for the forgiveness of 
sins IS explicitly declared. Is not also the mercy of God illustrated by the 
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example of a father forgiving the transgressions of his son through his 
sincere repentance alone, in the parable of the jirodigal son ? Those who 
place confidence in the divine mission of Jesus, or even in his veracity, 
will not hesitate, I trust, for a moment, to admit that Jesus has directed us 
to sincere repentance as the only means of procuring pardon, knowing the 
inability of men to give entire obedience to hi-^ ; epts ; and that Jesus 
would have recommended the lawyer, whom he directed to righteousness, 
to have recourse to repentance “had he gone and sincerely attempted” to 
obey his precepts, “watching his own heart to discern those ^:onstant 
neglects of the duty he owed to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures,” 
and then applied to Jesus for the remedy of his discerned imperfections. 

I find abundant passages in the Old Testament also, representing 
other sources than sacrifice, as sufficient means of procuring pardon for 
sin. Psalm, li. 17. “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken 
and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Ezekiel, xviii, 30 : 
‘Repent and turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin.” Proverbs, xvi. 6 : “By mercy and trutb iniquity is 
purged, and by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil.” Isaiah, i. 18 : 
“Come now and let us reason together, saith the Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

To shew the inefficacy of repentance to procure pardon, the Editor 
appeals to human justice, which, as he says, “inquires not about the 
repentance of the robber and murderer, but respecting his guilt. The law, 
indeed, knows no repentance.” -(page 500.) I therefore wish to know 
whether or not human jus ice suffers an innocent man to be killed, to 
atone iov the guilt of theft or murder committed by another ? It is at all 
events, more consistent with justice, that a judge who has the p^'ivilege of 
shewing mercy, should forgive the crimes of those that truly feel the pain 
and distress of mind inseparable from sincere repentance, than that he 
should put an innocent man to death, or destroy his own life, to atone for 
the guilt of some of his condemned culprits. 



CHAPTER II. 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

In his first Review, the Editor began with what he considered “the 
most abstruse, and yet the most important of Christian doctrines, the Deity 
of Jesus Christ,’’ and then proceeded to substantiate the doctrine of his 
atonement. I therefore followed this course of arrangement in my Second 
Appeal but as the Editor has introduced the doctrine of the atonement of 
Jesus first in the present Review, I will also arrange my reply accordingly. 

The Editor quotes first, Genesis, iii., 15 : — I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’’ From this passage he attempts to 
deduce the atonement of Jesus for the sins of men, demanding, "What could 
a reptile feel, relative to the fate of its offspring, through future ages ? of 
what individual serpents did the seed of the woman break the head, so as 
for it to bruise his heel ?’’ “Jesus, then,’’ he affirms, “is the seed of the 
woman who suffered from the malice of Sat.in, while he, on the cross 
destroyed his power by atoning for sin and reconciling man to God.’’- (Page 
517.) I admit that a reptile, as far as human experience goes, is incapable of 
feeling “relative to the fate of its offspring through future ages but I 
wish to know if a mere reptile could not have the power of conversation, so 
as to persuade a woman to adhere to its advice ; whether the ass of 
Balaam could be possessed of the power of seeing exclusively the angel of 
God, and conversing with its own master Balaam ? and whether ravens 
could diligently supply the wants of Elijah, by bringing him bread and 
flesh morning and evening ? Are not these occurrences equally difficult 
to reconcile to “common sense’’ as the case of the serpent is, according 
to the Editor ? Yet we find these stated in the sacred books, and we 
are taught to believe them as they stand. Can we justly attempt to 
represent the ass, and those ravens also, as cither angelical or demoniacal 
spirits, in the same way as the reptile is represented by the Editor to have 
been no other than Satan ? We might, in that case, be permitted to give 
still greater latitude to metaphor, so as to take all the facts found in the 
Bible as merely allegorical representations ; but would not the conse- 
quence of such interpretations be most dangerous to the cause of truth ? 
The verse in question, with its context, thus runs “And the Lord God 
said unto the serpent. Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above’" 


aud 


i. e., out of all. 


Composed of two words. 
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all cattle and above every beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou cat all the days of thy life. And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,” Do not the phrases, 
‘Thou art cursed above all cattle, and “above every beast of the field,” 
shew clearly that the serpent thus addressed '.vas really no spirit in 
borrowed form, but the animal so denominated ? Does not the circums- 
tance of the serpent being condemned to move upon its belly, and to eat 
dust all the days of its life, evidently imply that the serpent thus cursed 
was of the same class that we now sec subject to that very malediction to 
the present day ? The sins of fathers are declared in the Scriptures to 
have been visited by God on their posterity ; would it not be, therefore, 
more consistent with scriptural authorities to attribute the misery of 
serpents to the heinous conduct of their first origin, than to Satan, of 
whom no mention is made throughout the chapter in question ? 

But, in fact, has the power of Satan over the seed of the woman 
been destroyed ? The consequences of the sin wdiich our first parents 
committed by the ill advice of the reptile, and which they impl^^ntcd in 
the nature of their posterity, have been, that women bring forth children 
in sorrow, and are ruled by their husbands, and that the earth brings forth 
thorns also and thistles to men, who cat the herb of the field with labour, 
and return at last to dust. (Genesis, iii. 16—19.) If Jesus actually atoned 
for sin, and delivered men from its consequences, how can those men and 
women, who believe in his atonement, be still, equally with others, liable 
to the evil effects of the sins already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus ? 

If, notwithstanding all the above-stated facts and arguments 
the Editor still insists that Satan should be understood by the reptile 
mentioned in the verse, and Jesus by the seed of the woman, yet his 
interpretation cannot apply in the least to the doctrine of the 
atonement. It would imply only, that, as Satan opposed the power 
of Jesus to procure salvation for all men, as he intended, so Jesus 
diminished his power, and disappointed him by leading many to 
salvation through his divine precepts. I know not how to answer the 
question of the Editor, “of what individual serpent did the seed of 
the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel ?” unless by 
referring him to the reciprocal injuries, which man and serpent inflict 
on each other. 

The Editor refers to the circumstance of the sacrifice offered by 
Abel, and approved of God in preference to his brother Cain s (Gen., 
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iv. 4,) esteeming it as an illustration of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus for 
the remission of sin.— (Page 518.) But I am unable to find out what rela- 
tion there could exist between the acceptance of the offering of Abel by 
Jehovah, and the death of Jesus, whether sacrificial or not. The Editor, 
however, founds his assertion, that Abel having looked forward to the 
atonement of Jesus, his offerings were accepted by God; upon the circums- 
tance of Abraham’s seeing the day of Christ by prophetic anticipation 
(John, viii. 56) ; and Moses having esteemed the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt, (Heb., xi. 26,''') they all having been 
*’of the same catalogue.” I, therefore, should hope to be informed 
whether there be any authority justifying this reference. On the contrary, 
we find verse fourth of the same chapter of Genesis points out, that Abel 
having been accustomed to do well, in obedience to the will of God, 
contrary to the practice of his brother, righteous Jehovah accepted his 
offering, and rejected that of Cain ; to which Paul thus alludes, — “By faith 
Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain,” (Hebrew, xi. 4.) 
without leaving us doubtful as to the sense in which that apostle used the 
word “faith” in the above verse. 

“By faith Abel offered unto God,” See. “By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see death,” &c. “But without faith it is impossible 
to please him ; for he that cometh to God must believe tliat he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” Here St. Paul gives us 
to understand that the “faith” which procured for Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
and all the other patriarchs, the grace of God, was their belief in the 
existence of God, and in his being their rewardcr, and in any sacrifice, 
personal or vicarious. What could prophetic anticipation by Abraliam, 
of the divine commission of Jesus, have to do with Abel’s conduct, in 
rendering his sacrifices acceptable to God, that any one can esteem the 
one as the necessary consequence of the other ? Moses having c;illed 
himself a Jew, gave preference to the term “anointed,” or “Israelite,” a 
term of reproach among the Egyptians in those days, over all the riches 
and honour of Egypt, which he might have obtained by declaring himself 
an Egyptian instead of a Jew ; or Moses esteemed (according to the 


• (Improved Version of the New Testament) Qr, “the reproach of Christ’' or “of the 

anointed,• ** The Israelites are called Christs, or anointed, i. o., a choson and favi>ured 
people. Psalm, cv. 15, Heb , iii. 13. “The moaning is” says Dr. Sykes in loc. “that Mosos 
looked upon the contempt and indignity which he underwent on account of his professing 
himself a Jew, as much preferable to all the riches and honours of Egypt.” See also 
Whitby, in loc. Lr, Newcome’s Version is, “such reproach as Christ endured which is also 
the interpretation of Photius. Crelliu.s, and Mr. Lindsey, Segnel, page, 278. 
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English version) in his prophetic power, the reproach to which Christ 
would be made liable by the Jews in the fulfilment of his divine com- 
mission, greater riches than all the grandeur of Egyptain unbelievers. — But 
neither explanation can support the idea that Abel, or any other patri- 
arch, had in view the sacrificial death of Jesus in rendering their offering 
acceptable to God. 

- It is true, as the Editor observes, the sacrifices are divine institutions 
as a manifestation of obedience to God, through the oblation of anything 
that may be dear to man, whether common, as an animal, or dearly valu- 
able, as one’s own son. But they arc not represented in any of the sacred 
books as means having intrinsically the power of procuring men pardon 
and eternal .salvation. They seem, in fact, intended for men unaccus- 
tomed to the worship of God in truth and spirit. The following passages 
suffice to illustrate this beyond doubt. Micah, vi. 7, 8 : — “Will the Lord 
be pleased wiih thjosinJs uf rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-bcun for my transgression,— the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul ? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, and 
what doth the Lord require oi thee but to do justly, and to We me? ci , and 
to mdk humbly wiih tliy God ?“ Here Jehovah, while shewing his dis- 
pleasure at mere animal sacrifices, enjoins just actions and humility in 
lieu of them, as worthy to be accepted by God, without substituting 
human sacrifices in their stead. Hosea, vi. 6 : “For I desired mercy and 
not saoifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.” 
Isaiah, i. 11, 16 - 18 : “To what purpose is the multkude of your sacri- 
fices unto me ? siith the Lord. 1 am full of the burnt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. — Wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil ; learn to do well ; seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow. Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow,'' &c. Does not Jehovah here substitute 
good works alone for sacrifices, as real means of taking away sins ? 
Pslam, 1. 8 15 ; “1 will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt- 

offerings to have been continually before me. I will take no bullock 
out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. For every beast of 
the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all 
the fowls of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of the field arc 
mine. If I were hungry I would not tell thee : for the world is mine, 
and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
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of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High ; and call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Jehovah* who protests against the idea of 
flesh of bulls being supposed his food, and the blood of goats his drink, 
cannot be supposed to have had delight! in human blood, the blood of his 
beloved Son. 1 Samuel, xv. 22 ; “And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” Proverbs, xxi 3 : “To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice”. Eccles. v. I : ‘’Keep thy foot 
when thou goest to the house of God and be more ready to hear than 
to give the sacrifice of fools ; for they consider not they do evil. 

It is now left for us to ascertain in what sense we should take such 
phrases as “This man after he had offered one sacrifice for sins;” “Christ 
hath once appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself “Jesus 

also, that he. might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered 

without the gate “I am the living bread “If any man cat of this,” 
&c. Whether do these passages imply that Jesus, though he preferred 
mercy to sacrifice, (Matthew, i x. 13, xii. 7.) did actually sacrifice 
himself, and offer his own blood to God as an atonement for the sins of 
others, or do they mean that Jesus, knowing already that the fulfilment 
of his divine commission would endanger his life, never hesitated to 
execute it, and suffered his blood to be shed in saving men from sin 
through Ihs divine precepts and pure example, which were both opposed 
to the religious system adopted by his contemporary Jews ? Were we 
to follow the former mode of interpretation, and take all these phrases in 
their strictly literal sense, we must be persuaded to believe that God 
not being contented with the blood of bulls and goats and other 
animal sacrifices offered to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the 

offer of the blood and life of his son, as the condition of his for- 

giving the sins of men ; and that Jesus accordingly offered his blood 
to propitiate God, and also proposed to men actually to cat his flesh ! 
Would not the doctrines of Christianity, in this case, representing 
God as delighted with human victims, and directing men to canniba’ 
lism, appear monstrous to every civilised being ? No one, unless 
biassed by prejudices, can justify such inconsistency as to interpret 
literally some of the above-mentioned phrases in support of the doctrine 
of the atonement, and explain the last quoted figuratively, as they 
are all confessedly alike subversive of every rational idea of the 
nature of the divine justice and mercy. 
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To avoid such a stigma upon the pure religion of Jesus, it is 
incumbent, I think, upon us to follow the latter mode of interprc- 
tion, and to understand from the passages referred to, that Jesus, 
the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles, in fulfilment of the 
duties of his mission, exposed his own life for the benefit of his 
subjects, purged their sins by his doctrines and persevered in 
executing the commands of God. even to the undergoing of bodily 
suffering in the miserable death of the cross — a self-devotion or sacrifice, 
of which no Jewish high priest had ever offered an example. 

Ought not this belief in the unbounded beneficence of Jesus to 
excite superior gratitude, love, and reverence towards our Saviour and 
King, than the idea that he, as God, above mortal afflictions, borrowed 
human nature for a season, and offered this fictitious man as a 
sacrifice for the remission of sin, while he himself was no more 
afflicted with that sacrificial death than with the sufferings of other 
human individuals? If there be, in this latter case, any gratitude 
felt for the afflictions which attached to the death of the cross, it 
should be manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to Jesus the 
Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinitarians esteem as God. above 
pain and death. 

If it be urged, that it is inconsistent with common justice to pardon 
sin that requires the capital punishment of death without an atonement 
for it, it may be replied, that the perfection of divine justice, as well 
as other attributes of God, should not be measured by 

wdrat are found in, and adopted by, the human race. Is it consistent with 

our common notions of justice to visit the sins of fathers on their descen- 
dants, as God ascribed to himself, (Exodus xx. 5) ? Is it consistent with 

our common notions of justice to afflict men with infinite punishment 

for their finite guilt, as Jesus declares in Matthew, xviii. 8 ? Even in 
the present case, would it be consistent with common notions of justice to 
afflict an innocent man with the death of the cross, for sins committed 
by others, even supposing the innocent man should voluntarily offer his 
life in behalf of those others ? We can have no idea of the perfection of 
divine justice, mercy, and wrath, unless from what is revealed to us ; and 
as we find, in the secred books, that sins have been pardoned in conse- 
quence of the intercession of righteous men, without any sacrificial atone- 
ment, we should, therefore, be contented with those authorities, and should 
not entertain doubt as to pardon being bestowed upon those who have had 
the advantage of the intercession of Jesus, exalted as he was by God over 
all prophets and righteous men that ever lived. 

3 
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Numb. xiv. 19, 20 : “Moses prayed to the Lord, “Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy 
mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now ; and the Lord said, I have pardoned, according to thy word.'' 
2 Chron., xxx. 18 — 20 : “For a multitude of the people, even many of 
Ephraim and Mannasseh, Issachar and Zebulon, had not cleansed 
themselves, yet did they eat the passover otherwise than it was 
written. Rut Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, “The good Lord 
pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God 
of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to tlie purification 
of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed 
the people. ” Psalm, cvi. 23 ; “Therefore he said that he would 
destroy them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood before him in the 
breach to turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them,“ Did 
not Jehovah here forgive the sins of Israel from the intercession of 
Moses, wirhout having the least reference to the offer of animal or 
human blood ? Psalm, xxxii, 5 : “I acknowledged my sin unto thee, 
and mnie iniquity have I not hid ; I said, 1 will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lord, and thou forgaves/ the iniquity of my sin." 
Weie not sins forgiven in this instance also, through confession and 
humility without blood-offerings ? Psalm, cxli, 2 : “Let my pr.iyer be 
set forth before thee as incense ; and the lifting np of my hands as 
the evening sacrifice-" Isaiah, Iv. 7 : “Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the uni ighteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto 
the Lot'd, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” Jer., vii, 21-^23 “Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel, Put your bumt-o^ffe rings unto your sacri- 
fices, and eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, ‘nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my pjeople, &c Here we find prayers and obedience preferred to 
animal sacrifices as means of pardon, and no reference, direct or 
figurative, to propitiation, to be made by human blood. Such an 
attempt, therefore, as to represent human blood, or that of God in 
human form, in lieu of animal blood, as an indispensable atonement 
for sins, is, I think, unscriptural. 

The Editor quotes (page 519). Hcb. x. “It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins ; sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me ; in burnt 
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offerings and sacrifices thou hast had no pleasure.” And he attempts 
thereby to prove tliat “sacrifices, considered in themselves, then, were 
never desired by God : they are approved merely with a view to his mak- 
ing atonement for whom God had prepared a body,” and that “they ceased 
after he had offered himself a sacrifice for sin.” How strange is the idea, 
that “God, who preserves man and beast, ru.-i suiters a sparrow to fall to 
the ground without his permission and by whom sacrifices “were never 
desired for their own sake,” should have caused millions of animals to be 
slaughtered at different times by men under the mistaken notion of their 
being an atonement for sins, while he has been remitting iniquity <rom 
eternity, referring only to the real and sufficient atonement made by 
Jesus for the sins of all men that ever lived from the beginning of the 
world ? 

How inconsistent is such an idea with the known mercy of that 
Providence, whose unwillingness to receive human sacrifices w^as such, 
that when Abraham had j-roved his fidelity by binding his son on the 
altar, God stayed his hand from the sacrifice, and produced a ram 
unexpectedly before him, which he w’as graciously pleased to accept 
as an offering in the stead of Isaac (Genesis, xxii. 13.) How can we 
imagine that God should have received the offering which he himself 
had thus prepared, with reference solely to the future sacrifice of a 
being far superior in excellence to Isaac, whose life he mercifully 
preserved ? 

As to the above-cited verses, they rather corroborate the second 
mode of interpretation, noticed in the preceding paragraphs, than the 
doctrine of a real human sacrifice in the Christain dispensation ; for. 
in verses fifth and sixth, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares the dissatisfaction of God with sacrifices and offerings, in 
general terms, without limiting them to any particular species, 
whether of man or of animal. The language of the fifth verse. 
“Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me”, confirms the idea that the divine disregard of mere 
sacrifice led to the preparation of a body for Jesus, through which he 
could impart to mankind the perfection of the will and laws of God. 
in a manner consistent with the divine nature, teaching them to yield 
to God a heart-felt, instead of a ceremonial and outward obedience, 
and thereby putting an end to the further effusion of blood, as a testimony 
of humility, gratitude and devotion. 

Hence, it appears more consistent with the context and the general 
tenor of scripture, to understand by the phrase. “The offering of the 
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body of Jesus Christ,” (quoted often by the Editor,) the death of Jesus 
as a spiritual and virtual sacrifice for the sins of all those for whom 
he became a mediator ; inasmuch as by that death the blessed Saviour 
testified his perfect obedience and devotion to the will of his heavenly 
Father, and thereby vindicated to himself the unlimited favour of God. 
During his lifk he instructed mankind how they might render themselves 
worthy of the Divine marcy : by his death he qualified himself to be 
their intercessor at the heavenly throne, when sincere repentance was to 
be offered by them instead of perfect duty. We may easily account 
for die adoption by the apostles with respect to him, of such terms as 
sacrifice and atonement for sin, and their representing Jesus as the high 
priest engaged to take away the sins of the world by means of his 
blood. These were modes of speech made use of in allusion to the 
sacrifice and blood-offerings which the jews and their high priest used 
to make for the remission of sins ; and the apostles wisely accommodated 
their instructions to the ideas and forms of language familiar to those 
whom they addressed. 

How inconsistent would it be, in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to declare in one place, that God would not have sacrifice and 
offering ; and again to announce, almost at the same moment, that he 
was so pleased with sacrifice, even with a human sacrifice, that for its 
sake he would forgive the sins of the world. Besides, in the Christain 
dispensation, sacrifice implies a spiritual offerin^^ required by God, not 
only from the author of this religion, but also from his disciples and 
followers ; a fact which may be illustrated by sacred authority, 1 Peter, 
ii. 4, 5 : “To whom coming, as unto a living stotiCy disallow^ed indeed of men 
but chosen of God and precious, ye also, as lively stones, arc built up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” 

T am not at all disposed to dispute the assertion of the Editor, (p, 532) 
that “a priest without atonement, however, had no existence in the Old 
Testament but I must say that a priest without atonement has existence 
in the new Testament, and refer the Editor to the following verses, 
excluding those that arc applied to Jesus. Rev., i. 6. ‘'And hath made us 
kings and priests unto God xx. 6: “But they shall be priests of God and 
of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years I Peter, ii. 5: “Ye 
also, as lively stones, arc built up a spiritual house, and holy priesthood.'* 
Moreover, in explaining such phrases as “I am the living bread” — “If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever,’*— The bread tliat I will 
give is my flesh,”— -“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man,” — and. 
“Unless ye eat his flesh, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,”— “My 
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flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed f ’ Protestant commenta- 
tors take upon themselves to interpret, that these phrases are in allusion 
to the manner of sacrifice, and that the eating of the flesh of Jesus, and 
drinking his blood, must be understood in a spiritual, not in a carnal sense. 
If these writers make so direct an encroachment upon the literal sense of 
those phrases, in order to avoid the idea of Caiii.iL>alism being a tenet of 
Christianity, why should I not be justified upon tl.e same principles, and 
on the authority of the apostle, in understanding by sacrifice, in the 
language of the apostle, a virtual oblation — that Christianity may not be 
represented as a religion founded upon the horrible system of human 
victims ? 

The Editor first refers (page 520) to '‘Noah’s sacrifice on his coming out 
of the ark whence he concludes that all the genuine religion of the 
new world was founded on the future atonement made by Christ, 
He again mentions God having made a promise to Abraham, that in 
him shall all the families of the earth be blessed” — a blessing which 
came to the Gentiles through Jesus. He considers this circumstance 
of the communication of blessing as fully foretelling the atonement of 
Jesus, The Editor has also quoted the passage in Job “I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth being of opinion that the term redeemer being applied to Christ 
proves either his atonement or his deity. I must confess my inability 
to find out the connection between these authorities and the conclusion 
drawn by the Editor from them. Did God, who, according to the 
Rev. Editor, had no delight even in animal .sacrifice, anticipate great 
delight in human sacrifice when Noah made an offering to him ? 

May we not admit, that the divine promise to Abraham has been 
fulfilled in the blessings we enjoy, derived from the sacred instructions 
of Jesus, without assuming that other advantages have been reaped by 
us from the circumstance of his having shed his blood for us, ex- 
clusively considered ? If not, how can Jesus assure us of the divine 
blessing merely through the observance of his instructions ? Matthew, 
V. 3—11. Luke, xi. 28. “But said he ( Jesus ) yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

Could not Job or any ony call another big redeemer or deliverer 
without having allusion to his blood ? Cannot one being redeem 
another without sacrificing his own blood ? How is it, then, we find 
Jehovah, the Father of all, called redeemer, though in that capacity 
not considered even by Trinitarians to have had his blood shed as an 
atonement ? Isaiah, Ixiii, 16 : “Thou, O Lord, art our father, our 
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redeemer.” lx, 16: “Shalt know that I Jehovah am thy saviour and thy 
redeemer.” 

I wonder at the assertion of the Editor, that "the Messiah is not 
termed a redeemer merely on account of his teaching or his example,” 
“These" he says, “could he of no value to Job, who lived so long before 
the appearance of Christ in the earth.” 1 wash to know whether Job, 
an inspired writer, is to be considered as possessed of a knowledge of 
future events or not ? as, in the former case, the circumstances of Christ’s 
atoning for sin, according to the Editor, and the nature and import of his 
divine instructions, were equally known to him, and he could call the 
Messiah redeemer in either view. In the latter case, (i. e. if he was 
unacquainted with future events while writing this passage) then the 
doctrine to the atonement, and the saving truths inculcated by Christ, were 
of course, equally hidden from him, and neither, consequently, could be 
of any value to Job, who lived so long before Christ’s appearance in the 
earth.” The fact is, the verse of Job quoted by the Editor has no such 
obvious reference to the Messiah that any one can be justified in applying 
to Jesus the term Redeemer,” found in the same verse. I therefore 
quote it with its context, that my readers may have a better opportunity 
of considering the subject in question. Job, xix. 24—26 :-“That they 
(my words) were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever! 
For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day * upon the earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body 
yet in my flesh shall / see God." 

The Editor having urged in his first reviewa (page 101,) that the 
circumstance of the term "lamb” being twice applied to Jesus by John 
the Baptist, shewed that Jesus came into the world to sacrifice his life 
as an atonement for sin, I observed to the Editor in my Second Appeal 
(page 162) that such terms as ‘lamb” and ’’sheep” were applied in scrip- 
ture to the disciples of Jesus also ; many of whom likewise suffered death 
in their attempt to withdraw men from sin, yet in their cases no allusion 
to the sacrificial lamb has ever been made ; and that it might be therefore 
safely inferred that the epithets “lamb” and ‘sheep” are merely figura- 
tive terms for innocence subjected to persecution. The Editor however 
without noticing this observation, quotes in his present review (page 522) 
some verses of the apostles of Peter and John, in which the apostles use 
the same epithet lamb applied to their gracious master. It is obvious 

> Signifies properly afterwards without any reference to a particular day. 
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from what I stated in my Second Appeal, that I did not dispute the appli- 
cation of that term to Jesus in the scriptural books. I only maintained 
that no Christian, whether primitive or modern, could ever apply the word 
•’lamb” in its literal sense to Jesus ; who as being above the angels of God, 
is of course far above the nature of a “lamb,” and that under this consi- 
deration it must have been used for innoc\ n^v. subjected to persecution, 
as wc find the use of the word “lamb” very frequent elsewhere when 

applied to man. John, xxi. 15 : (already quoted in the Second Appeal) 

'"feed my lambs.” Luke, x, 3 ; “Behold I send you forth as lambs among 
wolves.” Genesis, xxii. 7, 8 : “And he (Isaac) said, “Behold the fire and 
the wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? and Abraham 

said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering T 

Wherein Abraham doubtless meant his innocent son about to be sub- 
jected to a violent death ; hiding the commandment of God from him, as 
appears from the followdng verses “And they came to the place which 
God had told him of; and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the 
wood in order and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the altar upon the 
wood : and Abraham stretched forth his hand and took the knife to slay 
his son.” Jeremiah, xi, 19 : ‘But I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought 
to slaughter.” 

Upon the same principle the apostles generally used “blood” for 
condescension to death; and “sacrifice” for a virtual one ; as I noticed fully 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

The Editor relates, (page 524) that the priest used to lay his hands on 
the head of a living goat, “and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, putting them on the head of the goat, and by the hand 
of a fit person to send it away into the wilderness as an atonement for all 
their sms in every year.” He then infers, from this circumstance, that 
“commandments like these did more than merely foretell the atonement 
of Christ.” Were wc to consider at all the annual scape-goat as an 
indication of some other atonement for sin, wc must esteem it as a sign of 
Aaron’s bearing the iniquities of Israel, both the scape-goat and Aaron 
having alike borne the sins of others without sacrificing their lives ; but 
by no means can it be supposed a sign of the atonement of Christ, who, 
according to the author, bore the sins of men by the sacrifice of his own 
life, and had therefore no resemblance to the scape-goat or Aaron. 
Exodus, xxviii. 38 And it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead that Aaron 
may bear the iniquity of the holy things which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts ; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that 
they may be accepted before the Lord.” I wonder that the Rev. Editor 
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himself notices here that the iniquities of Israel were forgiven by 
confession over the scape-goat, without animal or human victims and yet 
represents the circumstance of the scape float, as a prediction of the 
sacrificial death of Christ, and insists upon the forgiveness of sins bc;ng 
founded upon the effusion of blood. 

The Rev. Editor now begins with Psalm, ii. 1, (p. 527) stating that in 
Acts, iv. the apostles lifted up ‘‘their voices with one accord to God in 
the very words of the Psalms”, adding, verse 27, ‘For. of a truth, against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together.” Secondly, he quotes Psalm, xvi. 8—11. comparing them with 
Acts, ii. 25 — 27 ; 3rdly, Psalm xxxii, 1, comparing it with Heb. ii. 10—12 ; 
4thly, Psalm xxxi 5, while he repeats Psalm xl. 6—8, comparing them 
to Hebrews x. 4 ; 5thly, Psalm xlv.6- 7, comparing them with Hebrews i, 8 
— 12 ; 6thly, Psalm Ixviii, 18, applying it to Ephesians, iv. 8 -11; 7thly, 
Psalm Ixix. 1, 2, comparing them whth John, ii. 17, ‘The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up and with Romans xv. 3 ‘‘Even Christ pleased not 
himself ; but, as it is written. The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me 8thly, Psalm Ixxii. 7 — 11, 17 ; 9thly, Psalm Ixxxix 
19- 37 ; lOthly, Psalm cii. 4, 5, 10, quoting immediately after this, Heb., i 
7, without comparing one with the other ; llrhly, Psalm cxviii 22 ; 12thly 
Psalm cx 1, 4. After having filled up more than six pages ( 527- -533) with 
the quotations of the above Psalms, the Editor observes, that ‘hiotwith- 
standing the abundant evidence of the atonement, and even the deity 
of Christ, already adduced from the Pentateuch and the Psalms,” &c. 
But I regret that none of these Psalms appear to me to bear the least 
reference to the principle of vicarious sacrifice, as an atonement for 
sin, except Psalm fourteenth, in which a declaration of the displeasure 
of Jehovah at sacrifice in general is made, and which I have fully 
examined in the preceding paragraphs. I thererfore beg my readers to 
look over all Psalms introduced here by the Editor, and to form their 
opinion whether these are properly applied to the discussion of the 
doctrine of the atonement ; and should they find them having little 
or no relation to a proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether 
the frequent complaint of the Editor of the want of room, is or is not well 
founded. 

I will examine his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, from some 
of these Psalms, in a subsequent chapter on the Trinity, but cannot omit 
to notice here two or three remarks made by the Editor, in the course of 
quoting these Psalms on some of my assertions in the Second Appeal, 
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leaving a decision on them to the free judgment of the public. The Editor 
having quoted Psalm xl. 6—8. and compared these verses with Hebrews 

X. 4 7, 9, thus concludes ; (p. 528) “By these declarations various facts 

arc established. They inform us that the grand design of the Son in 
becoming man was that of being a sacrifice ; which fully refutes our 
author’s assertion, (p. 58) that the sole uljcct of his mission was to 
preach and impart divine instructions.” The Editor, I am 
sorry to say, following a frequent practice of his other orthodox 
brethren, omits the immediately following verses, which thoroughly 
explain whether ’’the will of God.” mentioned in ver. 8 of the Psalm 
quoted by the Editor, implies sacrifice or divine instructions ; — I delight 
to do thy will, O my God : yea. thy law is within my heart.— 7 have 
'preached righteousness in the fireat congregation : lo, I have not refrained 
my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. 7 hove not hid thy righteousness within 
my heart ; 7 have declared thy Jaithfulness and thy salvation : 7 have not 
concealed thy loving kindness and thy truth from the great congregation. 

It is now left to the public to judge wdiether Psalm fortieth, quoted by 
the Editor, establishes that “the grand design of the Son in becoming man 
w'as that of being a sacrifice,” or of preaching the righteousness of God 
to the world, and declaring his truth and salvation to them. The pre- 
paring of the body for the Son, as found in Hebrews x. 5, implies, of 
course, the necessity of bis being furnished with a body in preaching the 
will of God to mortal men ; a body which, in the fulfilment of his com- 
mission, Jesus never valued, but exposed to danger, and virtually offered 
as a sacrifice. 

It is worth observing, that the Editor, though he affirms positively 
that the grand object of the Son s appearing in this world was to be a 
sacrifice, and not to inculcate divine instructions and thinks it proper to 
rest his position upon a comparison of the above Psalm with Hebrews, 
yet never attempts to reconcile to this notion the verses pointed out in 
page 155 of my Second Appeal, proving that the object of his mission was 
to preach and impart divine instructions. Are we to place greater 
reliance on his bare affirmation, or on the authority of Jesus himself, the 
Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles ? 

Not finding a single assertion in the Scriptures that can support his 
above notion, the Editor lays stress upon John x. 17 : “Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
Do these words imply anything more than his attributing the love of the 
Father towards the Son, to his implicit obedience, even to the loss of his 
own life, taken by th<? rebellious Jews ? Should a general inform his 
4 
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fellow-soldiers, that his king is attached to him, in consequence of his being 
ready to give up his life in the discharge of his duty, can we thence infer 
that the grand design of the king, in appointing him general, is his death, 
and not his reconciling rebels to their merciful king, through friendly 
entreaty and offers of amnest 3 % which we know he has employed ? 

The second conclusion of the Editor from the above quoted Psalm 
and Hebrews is, that “they also demonstrate that the Son delighted in 
offering himself a sacrifice ; which refutes that dreadful assertion, that 
Jesus declared great aversion to the death of the cross, and merely yielded 
to it, as knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death unavoid- 
able.” I find no mention made in Hebrews x, much less in Psalm xl, of the 
Son’s “delighting in offering himself as a sacrifice on the contrary, it is 
evidently found in Hebrews x, that whatever the Son performed with the 
body prepared him was entirely through his implicit obedience to the will 
of the Father. Verse 7 ; “Then said I,” (the Son) “Lo, I ceme to do thy 
will, O God.” “Then said he,” (the Son) “Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God,” ver. 9 ; an assertion which is thoroughly confirmed by wdiat I quoted 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 158,) part of which I am necessitated to repeat 
here, to shew that Jesus, (whether as man of God, let the Editor decide,) 
declared great aversion to death, yet yielded to it in common with many 
other prophets, knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable. Matthew xxvi. 37 — 39, 42 : “And he took with him Peter 
and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
Then saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. 
And prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup” (meaning 
death) “pass from me ; nevertheless, 'not as I will, but as thou wilt. He 
went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if 
this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.’ 
Mark xiv. 36 : “And he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee ; Take away this cup from me: nevertheless, not what I will, but what 
thou wilt. Luke xxii. 42, 44 : “Saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And 
being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

Now, let the Editor find out a set of verses, or even a single passage, 
which may evince that Jesus, so far from feeling aversion to death, 
delighted in it, as he has attempted to prove ; and let him take upon him- 
self to reconcile such gross contradictions between those two sets of 
passages, (if there be any such,) or reject one set of them. 
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The third conclusion of the Editor, from the above Psalm, and 
the compared passage of Hebrews, is that “they furnish a complete 
answer to the declaration (p. 62,) that it would be a piece of gross 
iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the 
cross for the crimes committed by others,” nr j : / . 63) that “the iniquity 
of one’s being sentenced to death, as an atonement for the fault com- 
mitted by another, is such, that every just man would shudder at the 
idea of one’s being put to death for a crime committed by another, even 
if the innocent man should willingly offer his life in behalf of that other.” 
The Editor then maintains, that the texts quoted (Psalms and Hebrews) 
refute the above positions, stating, that “this iniquity, if it be such, the 
Father willed, since he prepared the Son a body in which to suffer this 
palpable injustice.” In this I perfectly coincide with the Editor, that the 
death of the innocent Jesus took place, like that of many preceding 
prophets, by the unsearchable will of God, who hatj^ ordained that all 
the sons of men shall die, some by a violent and painful death, others 
by an easy and natural extinction ; nor do I require the evidence of the 
text quoted (“Thou hast prepared me a body”) to convince me of the 
► fact, declared by Jesus in his agony in the garden, that his sufferings in 
particular were, like those of mankind in general, conformable to the will 
of God. But I cannot find anything in these words that warrants an 
inference so contrary to our ideas of justice, as that the pain thus suffered 
by Jesus was inflicted on him, though innocent, by God, as an atonement 
to himself for withholding merited punishment from the truly guilty. 
And this is the real point in discussion. The Editor will admit that the 
ways of God in bestowing happiness on some, and leaving others, in our 
eyes more worthy of divine favour, to wretchedness and misery, arc ins- 
crutable ; yet, on the bare fact, that the innocent Jesus was ordained to 
die on the cross, he pretends to rest the conclusion, as the only possible 
one, that this death he suffered to satisfy the justice of his Maker. Was 
it for this that John the Baptist was beheaded ? Was it for this that 
Zeehariah was slain ? Was it as an atonement for the sins of the rest of 
mankind, that Jerusalem was suffered to “stone the prophets and kill 
those who were sent to her”? The Editor will not admit that it was ; 
yet the proposed inference from the bare fact would be as ligitimate in 
these cases, as in that of Jesus. The plain and obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the text is, that God prepared for Christ a body, that he 
might communicate a perfect code of divine law to mankind, and that 
he loved him for the devotion with which he fulfilled his divine 
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commission, regardless of the comfort or safety of that body, and his 
readiness to lay it down when it suited the purpose of the Maker. 

The Rev. Editor expresses his indignation at the mode of reasoning 
adopted by me, in the passages above quoted ; saying, ‘’‘should not a 
creature, a worm of the dust, who cannot fully comprehend the mysteries 
of his own being, pause before he arraign his Maker of gross injustice, 
and charge him with having founded all religion on an act of palpable 
iniquity (Page 529.) 

There appears here a most strange mistake on the part of the Editor. 
It is he wdio seems to me to be labouring to prove the absurdity that 
God, the Almighty and All-merciful, is capable of a palpable iniquity — 
determined to have punishment, though he leave quite unpunished ; 
inflicting the marks of his wrath on the innocent for the pur^posc of spar- 
ing those who justly deserve the weight of its terrors. If he mean to 
object to the rashness of applying the limited capacity of the human 
understanding to judge the unsearchable things of the w^isdom of God, 
and therefore denies my right, as a worm of the dust, to deduce anything 
from human ideas inimical to his view of the divine will, I can only say 
that I have for my example that of a fellow-w^orm in his own argument 
to shew the necessity that the Almighty laboured under to have his 
justice satisfied. For I find this very Editor in his endeavour to prove 
the doctrine of the atonement arguing (page 506) thus : “He who has 
kept the law has not broken it, and he who has broken it cannot have 
kept it : that the same man, therefore, should incur its penalty for violat- 
ing it, and also deserve its reward for keeping it, is an outrage on common 
sense."' “This wall clearly” appear, if we refer to human law^s, imperfect 
as they are. “Apply this to the divine law.” ‘Tor him, therefore, to be 
rewarded as one who had kept the divine law would be directly contrary 
to righteousness.” “Human judges inquire not [about the] repentance 
of the robber or murderer, but respecting his guilt.” 

From these passages does it not appear, as if the Editor were of 
opinion that it is quite right and proper to apply human reason as a 
standard by which to judge what must be the will of God, when he 
thinks it supports his views of the ways of Providence ; but that, on 
the contrary, it is blasphemous and rebellious against the divine 
majesty to deduce, from human reason, conclusions from the scrip- 
tures contrary to his interpretations of them ? The Editor has not 
attempted to dispute that, applied to human affairs, the motive to which 
he assigns the will of God, in ordaining the death of Jesus on the cross, 
would be palpably iniquitous. Should not this induce him to pause, and 
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permit nothing but the most express and positive declaration, couched 
in language not capable of being explained in a metaphorical sense, to 
sway him to a belief so irreconciliablc to common sense ? Yet he is 
willing to assume at once this conclusion, on the bare fact that Jesus was 
provided with a body- 

Do not orthodox divines often offer it as a reason for the necessity 
of an atonement being made for the cumes ot men, that it would be 
inequitable in the perfect nature of the just God. to remit sin, without 
some sort of punishment being inflicted for it, as a satisfaction to his justice? 
Do they not, in consequence, represent the death of Jesus os an atonement 
for the sins of mankind ? If they do, and are allowed to do so, I think 
myself also authorized to urge, in reference to human notions of justice, 
that “it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict one innocent being, 
who had all the human feelings, and who had never transgressed the will 
of God, with the death of the cross, for crimes committed by others, 
especially when he declares such great aversion to it.” But if the Editor 
abandon this mode of reasoning, and confess the unsearchable, inscrut- 
able nature, both of divine justice and of divine mercy, I am perfectly 
ready and willing to do the same. 

The Editor now refers to the prophets, (p. 533,) saying, that Isaiah, 
in ch. vii. “predicting the birth of Christ, indentifies his divine and his 
human nature.” As Isaiah viL 14, and ix. 6, have no relation whatever 
to the doctrine of atonement. I deem it proper to defer the notice of 
them to the subsequent chapter on the Trinity. 

The Editor, in his next quotation from Isaiah, first introduces 
ch. xi. 3, “And he shall make him” (Jesus) “of quick understanding in the 
fear of the Lord ; “but my limited capacity has failed to enable me to 
ascertain what he really means to establish by the quotation of this 
passage, t536.) The Editor was in the course of an attempt to prove the 
deity and the atonement of Jesus Christ, but the force of truth would 
appear to have induced him here to cite a verse which, containing such 
phrases as — “make him of quick understanding,” and “in the fear of the 
Lord,” go to prove his created nature. In like manner. I must confess my 
inability to discover any allusion wdiatever to the atonement, in his next 
quotation from Isaiah xix. 19, 20, 

The Editor having endeavoured, in his former Review, to prove the 
doctrine of the atonement from the application of the term “Saviour” 
to Jesus, I noticed, in my Second Appeal, that “we find the title Saviour 
applied frequently in the divine waitings to tiiose who have been endued 
with the power of saving nations, whether in a spiritual sense, by the 
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imparting of the divine will, or by affording temporary protection to 
them ; although none of those saving 'prophets or princes atoned for the sins 
of their fellow-creatures by their death (page 159;) and, that “all those 
who have been instrumental in effecting the deliverance of theii fellow- 
creatures, from evils of whatever nature, were dependent themselves upon 
God. and only instruments in his hand.” The Editor, though unable to 
deny this fact, thus turns away the subject ; saying, “It surely required 
but little knowledge to discern, that a man’s delivering his country does 
not elevate him to an equality with God, or, that to overcome an invading 
enemy is an act totally different from saving sinners from their sins.” 
But the force of truth again makes the Rev. Editor quote here the follow- 
ing passage, (“and he .shall send them a Saviour, and a great one, and he 
shall deliver them,”) which does not only refute his ow^n position, but 
proves that I advanced in my Second Appeal ; that is, Christ and others, 
who saved pcop’e at different times, in their peculiar capacities, were 
dependent themselves upon God, and only instruments in his hands. Is 
it not possible, for God, who could raise, as the Editor confesses, perso- 
nages to save men, by their miraculous strength, from the grasp of their 
enemies, to raise one to save mankind from sin through his divine ins- 
tructions ? If not, how should we reconcile such disavowal of the power 
of God to the following assertion of the evangelist Matthew, that the 
people “glorified God, who had given such power to men” ? (ix. 8), And 
if Jesus was not entitled to the appellation of a saviour from the saving 
power of his divine instructions, in what sense should wc understand 
those declarations of Jesus himself, to be found even in a single Gospel 
John, V. 24, vi 63, xv. 3 ? 

To his question, “When, previously to Christ’s coming, did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah for deliverance, and when, previously, was 
Israel the third wdth Egypt and the Assyrians,” my answer must be 
in the negative ; that is, neither previous to Christ’s coming did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah and join the Assyrians and Israel, a blessing in 
the midst of the land, nor have they subsequently to the coming of Jesus, 
up to this day, cried to the God of Israel, or joined Israel and the 
Assyrians in asking a divine blessing. 

The Editor says, (p, 537) that “in ch. xxxv. the blessings of Christ’s 
kingdom are declared in the most glowing language.” I do not dispute it 
in the least. If verse 10 (“the ransomed of the Lord shall return ” &c.) 
have any allusion to Jesus, it must have reference to his implicit obedience 
to the will of Jehovah, even to the laying down of his own life for the 
safety of mankind, as explained in my Second Appeal, (p. 166). Any one 
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who has a tolerable knowledge of the idiom of Hebrew or Arabic, or 
even of Persian, must be aware that the word ‘'ransom’’ or 

is often used to express extreme attachment or obedience, without 
implying an actual sacrifice as an atonement for 

He again quotes Isaiah, xlii. 2, 21, “He shall not cry,’’ &c. “The Lord 
is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake,” but I am unable, also to 
discover what these quotations have to do with Christ’s atoning for sin as 
a sacrifice in lieu of goats and bullocks So, 2 Corinthians, v. 21, “For he 
hath made him to be sin,” &c. has no reference to the atonement, which 
the Editor insists upon ; it implies no more than “God hath made him 
subject to sufferings and death, the usual punishment and consequence 
of sin, as if he had been a sinner, though he were guilty of no sin ; that we, 
in and by him, might be made righteous, by a righteousness imputed to us 
by God.” See Locke’s works- Vol. viii, page 232. 

The Rev. Editor now refers to ch. liii. of Isaiah, laying great stress upon 
such phrases as the following, found in that chapter: “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,’’ “He was wounded for our 
transgressions.’’ “The Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all 
“He shall bear their intiquities.” Do these sentences prove that he, like 
a sacrificial “lamb” or ‘*sheep”, atoned for the sins of others ? Did ever a 
sacrificial lamb or goat bear the iniquities of men ? The scape-goats arc 
stated to have borne the iniquities of Israel— a circumstance far from being 
applicable to Christ, even typically ; for he. as was predicted, made no 
escape from the hands of his enemies. My readers may peruse the whole 
of ch. liii. and may find that it conveys but the idea that Jesus, as a prince, 
though innocent himself, was to suffer afflictions, or rather death, for the 
transgressions of his guilty people, while interceding for them with a king 
miglitier than himself. 

To this question of the Editor, “Is our repentance sufficient to make 
atonement with the Alb merciful ?” my answer must be in the affirmative, 
since we find the direct authority of the autlior of this religion, and his 
forerunner. John the Baptist, requiring us to have recourse to repentance 
as the means of procuring pardon for sin. {Vide page 24.) Had the human 
race never transgressed, or had they repented sincerely of their tran- 
gressions, the Son of God need not have been sent to teach them repen- 
tance for the pardon of their sins, to lay before them the divine law, 
calculated to prevent their further transgressions, the fulfilment of which 
commission was at the cost of his life. 
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As I have already noticed ( in page 46 et. seq. Final Appeal ) the 
Editor’s reference to human ideas of justice in support of the doctrine 
of atonement, and his censuring me for the same mode of reference to 
natural equity, I will not renew the subject here. 

The Editor seems contented with the quotation of only two passages 
of Jeremiah, viz., ch. xxiii. 5, "Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous branch, &c. and ch. xxxi. 31, 33, as 
being quoted in Heb. viii. 8. 10, "Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the land 
of Judah. I will put my law in their inward parts,” &c. The Editor then 
quotes (p. 539J I Cor. i. 30, "Christ is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption ” But what these quotations have to do 
with the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, I am again at a loss to perceive ; 
being able to discover in them nothing more than a prophecy and its ful- 
filment, that Christ was to be sent to direct mankind to sincerity in 
worship, righteousness in conduct, sanctification in purity of mind, and 
salvation by repentance. 

The Editor then advances, that "Ezekiel also predicts the promised 
Redeemer in ch. xxxiv. 23. He says, 1 will set up one shepherd over 
them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; and he shall 
be their shepherd." I never denied, in any of my publications, that 
Jesus was sent as the promised Messiah, nor did I ever interpret the 
above passages, as some Jewish writers, that the Messiah would be not 
only of the race of David, but also of his spirit. How is it, then, that 
the Editor thinks it necessary to attempt so often to prove the 
kingdom and redemption of Jesus as the promised Messiahin the 
course of his arguments in favour of the atonement ? He afterwards 
quotes Daniel, ix. 26 — “Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for 
himself." There is no term in the original Hebrew passage answering 
to the words or "/limse/f," found in tlie English version. We find 

in the Hebrew person or nothing for him that is, “Shall 

Messiah be cut off, and on one be for him." The translators used the 
term "but," instead of '‘and," as inthc Hebrew, and the term “himself,*' 
in lieu of “him." In illustration I shall here cite the same phrase found 
in other instances, both in the original Hebrew Scriptures and their 


translation also, in the English version. 


Exodus, xxii. 2, 


“No blood be sbed for him." Numbers, xxvii. 4. “H ehath 
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no son.” Psalm, Ixxii. 12, And him that hath no 

helper.!’ Daniel, xi. 45 ‘And none shall help him.” But, 

even were we to admit this mistranslation or perversion of the original 
Scriptures, the words, “Shall the Messiah be cut off but not for himself,” 
would, to my mind, convey nothing morL- than that the Messiah should be 
cut off, not for any guilt he committed himself, but the fault of his subjects, 
who continued to rebel against the divine law, though instructed by their 
intercessor, even at the hazard of his own life. 


The Editor quotes Hosea, hi. 5, ‘‘Afterward shall the children of 
Israel return and seek the Lord their God, and David their king,” &c, ; 
and Joel. ii. 28, “And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy,” &c. ; and also Amos, ix. 11, “In that day will I raise up the 
tabernacle of David which is fallen,” &c. Had he been pleased to shew 
the tendency of these quotations to the proof of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus, I would endeavour to examine the connection between them : 
as he has omitted to do so, and their relation to the question is certainly 
not obvious, I must spare myself the trouble. 


The Rev. Editor says, (p. 541,) *‘Nor does Obadiah, in his short prophecy^ 
wholly omit the Redeemer’s kingdom He alludes thereto in verse 21 : 
‘And saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the Mount of Esau : 
and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s,” To justify the application to Jesus 
of the noun ‘ saviours,” though found in the plural form, he thus argues : 
“Should he'’ (the author of the Appeals) “reply, that as the plural 
number ‘saviours’ is used, this cannot refer to Christ ; we ask him whether 
he has not affirmed, that the plural form is often used in a singular sense, 
as of his masters, meaning, his master, has given him a wife’ ”? The Editor, 
as a diligent student of the Scriptures, should have known that the noun 


in question, “saviours,” being accompanied with the plural verb 




“they shall come up,” is by no means an analogous case to that of the 
term “masters” as found in Exod., xxi, 4, which is connected with the 

verb singular ■ , whereas, in Neh., ix. 27. the term “saviours” is 

associated with the verb in the plural form and the past tense, as well 
as with the pronoun plural. 

I must, therefore, maintain the correctness of reading “saviours” in 
Obadiah as required in the former alternative of the question put by the 
5 
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Editor, (page 541, line 34,) finding myself unable to ‘‘acknowledge the 
triune God," as proposed by him in the latter alternative : for having 
relinquished the notion of the triune, quadrune. and dccimune gods, which 
I once professed, when immersed in the grosser polytheism prevailing 
among modern Hindoos, I cannot reconcile it to my understanding to 
find plausibility in one case, while the same notion is of acknowledged 
absurdity in another. The Editor admits (p. 536) the application of the 
term Saviour to human individuals, as pointed out by me, (Second Appeal, 
p. 248,) but he is anxious to prove the doctrine of the atonement by the 
application of that very term to Jesus. 

The Editor says. (p. 542,) that “Micah, in ch- iv., describes Christ’s 
kingdom nearly in the same terms with Isaiah, and in ch. v.. he repeats 
the place of his birth : Thou. Bethlehem Ephratah, out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me- whose goings forth have been of old, fi om 
everlasting.’ The testimony to the eternal deity of Christ, given in 
connection with his birth as man, it is wrong to overlook." Any testi- 
mony relating to the birth of Jesus having nothing to do with his atone- 
ment, is not in place here ; but I will examine the verse here cited in the 
subsequent part of this discussion, when we come to the subject of the 
Trinity. 

He quotes again Nahum, i. 15, for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
kingdom, which is a subject totally fofeign to that of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus. ‘Habakkuk" (says the Editor p. 542) “was evidently 
no stranger to the doctrine founded on the atonement ;" and he then 
quotes the passage, "The just shall live by his faith," as corroborated 
by Paul, Rom., i. 17, and Gal., iii 2 ; and “the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of Jehovah," &c. But what faith in, and knowledge of 
God, as well as faith in the perfection of his attributes, and in prophets 
sent by him, has to do with the atonement, I am at a loss to discover. 
Does the bare mention of faith by Habakkuk of other prophets prove 
his or their familiarity with the sacrificial death of Jesus ? 

He quotes the passage of Haggai. ii. "Thus saith Jehovah ; the desire 
of all nations shall come and will fill this house with glory— the glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than that of the former, saith 
Jehovah of hosts," which Editor thinks affords decided proof respecting 
both the atonement and the deity of Christ. It is however too deep for 
my shallow understanding to discover from this passage an allusion to 
either of these doctrines, much less that it is a decided proof of them. Were 
we to understand by the word "temple" in both instances in the verse 
a mCiteriol one, which, it is evident from its context in the prophecy, was 
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alone in the contemplation of Haggai, we must be persuaded to believe that 
the latter temple was more magnificently built by Zcrubbabel and Joshua, 
in the reign of Darius than the former built by Solc-mon. Should the 
spiritual temple be understood by the latter term in the above, it would 
be regarded naturally superior to a material one without the necessity of 
‘'Jehovah’s coming into it clothed in our n iLure, 

He quotes Zechariah, hi. 8 and 9, and vi. 12 and 13, wherein there is 
not the slightest mention of the atenement. As to his attempt to prove 
the diety of Jesus from these passages, I will notice it in a subsequent 
chapter. The phrase found in the verse (“I whll remove the iniquity of 
that land in one. day”) does not attribute the removal of the iniquities of 
the land of Israel to the sacrificial death of Jesus, so as to justify the Editor 
in quoting it as a proof of the doctrine of the atonement* Besides, the 
verse can by no means be applied to the death of Jesus, whether vicarious 
or accidental, since, after the day of his crucifixion the Israelites, so far 
from being freed from sins, continued more vehemently than ever to 
pursue sinful conduct in their violent persecution of Cliristains. So the 
Jews have been punished to this day, as Christains believe, on account of 
their outrages upon the body of Jesus, and their disobedience to him. The 
remaining passage, of Zechariah (page 543—548,) and verse 1st of Ch. 111. 
of Malachi, (page 548), quoted by the Editor in support of the diety of 
Jesus, I will notice afterwards. 

1 am sorry 1 cannot agree with the Editor in his assertion (page 549) 
that “had our Lord himself made no direct declaration respecting the 
design of his death, his referring his disciples to those predictions already 
named would have been sufficient, particularly in their circumstances 
for it would be strange to suppose that Jesus should have omitted to 
inculcate so important a doctrine, and so fundamental for salvation, 
(according to the Editor) both before and after his resurrection, while he 
was constantly enjoying love to God, to neighbours, and to each other, 
and also repentance, in case of failure in obedience. How is it possible 
to think, unless biassed by early prejudices, that a teacher, a truly divine 
teacher, who, by declaring himself publicly the son of God^*^ and the king 
of the Jews^ as predicted, brought death upon himself, should have kept 
concealed the doctrine of the atonement, if such were the main source of 
salvation, from his own apostles, even after his resurrection, and have 
left them to deduce so material a point from the obscure predictions of 
the prophets, which are susceptible of so many different interpretations ? 


Johu, xix. 7, 12, 
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The Editor then affirms, that “it is evident that direct intimations of 
his nature were not withheld : such were, his declaring to them’’ (his 
apostles) “that he came to give his life a ransom for many — his conversing 
with Moses and Elias, (Luke, ix. 31, )~ his declaring that the Son of Man 
should be betrayed into the hands of men, and be killed, and rise again the 
third day — that he was about to give his flesh for the life of the world, 
and to lay down his life for his sheep — and his discourse with them, ‘This 
is my body, which is broken for you ‘This is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins ‘Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day/” As the Rev. Editor quoted some of these verses in his former 
Review, I noticed them in the Second Appeal. Entirely overlooking my 
observations, however, he has thought proper to repeat them here, with 
some additions. This is indeed a strange mode of conducting a contro- 
versy ; but it lays me under the necessity of again adducing my remarks 
in the Second Appeal on those passages. They are as follows : — “Do 
these passages reasonably convey anything more than the idea that Jesus 
was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions leading to 
eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive, should live 
forever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting of 
those instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the 
superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hesitated 
not to persevere in their promulgation ; as if a king, who 
hazards his life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were to 
address himself to them saying, 1 lay down my life for you.’ This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages. Luke, iv. 43 : 
‘And he said unto them. I must preach the kingdom of God to other 
cities also ; for therefore I am sent/ Ch. ii, 47“-49 : ‘And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and answers. And when they 
(his parents) saw him, they were amazed ; and his mother said unto 
him. Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them. How is it that ye 
sought me ? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’ 
Wherein Jesus declares, that the sole object of his commission was to 
preach and impart divine instructions. Again, he instructed his 
disciples in the divine law and will, as appears from the following text : 
‘For I have given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; and they 
have received them, and have known surely that I came out from thee, 
and they have believed that thou didst send me/ (John, xvii. 8,) Jesus, 
in communing with God, manifests that he had completed the object of 
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his commission by imparting divine commandments to mankind. ‘I have 
glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do/ Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the 
work for the performance of which Jesus came into this world, he, as 
the founder of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished the 
work prior to his death.” I now beg that the Editor will be pleased to 
reconcile all the above passages to his position, that the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the sole object of his appearance in this world, and 
that his precepts were a mere code of morality inadequate to procure 
salvation. Had not Jesus disregarded his life, and suffered his blood 
to be shed, as predicted, in the delivery of the will of the Father, the 
whole of the Jews would have still remained sunk in superstition, and 
the Gentiles in idolatry, and there would have been no perfect security 
for the remission of sins and the attainment of eternal comfort in those 
sayings. Hence the gracious benefactor alludes to this act of delivery 
from sins, through divine instructions, even at the expense of his own 
life, and not to an actual sacrificial death as an equal value or compensation 
for the sin pardoned, since the New Testament declares that God forgives 
mankind freely, without any equivalent. Romans, ii. 24. “Being justified 
freely, gratis) by his grace, through the redemption that is in 

Jesus Christ. ’ So Romans, viii. 32, 15, 16, 18, confirms the idea of 
justification by the free grace of God. For the further illustration of this 
subject, I quote the paraphrase on the above cited verse, (Rom., iii. 24.) by 
Locke, one of the greatest men that ever lived, and his notes on its 
dilferent expressions. Locke’s Works, Vol. viii. p. 304, Paraphrase on 
verses 24 and 25 : “Being made righteous gratis, by the favour of God, 
through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ ; wdiom God hath set 
forth to be the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, in his owm blood, for the 
manifestation of his (God’s) righteousness, by passing over their 
transgressions, formerly committed, which he hath bore with hitherto, 
so as to withhold his hand from casting off the nation of the Jew^s, as 
their past sins deserved”. 

Note on the word Redemption, verse 24 : “Redemption, signifies 
deliverance, but not deliverance from every thing, but deliverance from 
that to which a man is in subjection or bondage. Nor docs redemption 
by Jesus Christ import, there w'as any compensation made to God, by 
paying what was of equal value, in consideration wdiereof they w^ere 
delivered ; for that is inconsistent wdth what St. Paul expressly says 
here, viz, that sinners are justified by God gratis, and of his free bounty. 
What this redemption is, St. Paul tells us, Eph., i. 7, Col., i. 14, even 
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the forgiveness of sins/ But if St. Paul had not been so express in 
defining what he means by redemption, they yet would be thought to 
lay too much stress upon the criticism of a word, in the translation, who 
would thereby force from the word, in the original, a necessary sense 
which it is plain it hath not. That redeeming, in the sacred Scripture 
language, signifies not precisely paying an equivalent, is so clear that 
nothing can be more. I shall refer my reader to three or four places 
amongst a great number, Exod., vi. 6, Deut., vii. 8, xv. 12, and xxiv, 18. 
But if any one will, from the literal signification of the wu)rd in English, 
persist in it, against Paul’s declarations, that it necessarily implies an 
equivalent price paid, I desire him to consider to whom ; and that, if we 
strictly adhere to the metaphor, it must be to those whom the redeemed 
are in bondage to, and from whom we are redeemed, viz. Sin and Satan. 
If he will not helieve his own system for this, let him believe St. Paul’s 
words. Tit., ii. 14 : — ‘Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity.’ Nor could the price he paid to God, in strictness 
of justice, (for that is made the argument here), unless the same person 
ought, by that strict justice, to have both the thing redeemed, and 
the price paid for it is redemption ; for it is to God we are redeemed, by 
the death of Christ ; Rev., v. 9 : Thou wast slain, aud hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood.’” 

Note upon the word mercy-seat, verse 25 : i^^aOTnpiov signifies 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and not propitiation, as Mr, Mede has 
rightly observed upon this place, in his discourse on God’s house.” 

The Editor fills about a page and a half (a part of 550 and the whole 
of 550) with quotations from the writings of the apostles, to substantiate 
the doctrine of the atonement, beginning with Rom., iii 24, already 
quoted by me ; but as those teachers merely illustrated the sayings of 
their gracious Master, their writings must be understood with reference 
only to what had been taught by him. I will, therefore, not prolong the 
present subject of discussion by examining those passages separately, 
especially as I have already noticed some of them in the course of the 
examination of the Psalms and Prophets. Being desirous to show that 
my interpretation of these is fully supported by scriptural authorities, 
I will only refer to a few texts explanatory of the terms sacrifice, ransom, 
offering, and the taking away the sins of the world, as ascribed to Jesus. 
Rom., v. 10 ; Heb., ii. 17 ; Eph., v. 2 ; Heb., v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 14, 23, 26 ; 
Tit., ii. 12—14 ; Heb , xiii. 12 ; Rev., i. 5 ; Eph., i. 7 Luke, i. 77 ; Matt., 
XX. 28 ; Mark, x. 45 ; i Tim., ii. 6. 

Now I beg that my reader will be pleased to determine whether it 
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would be more consistent with the context, and with the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian dispensation, to understand such words literally, 
and thus found the salvation attainable by Christianity, upon flesh and 
blood, human or divine ; or whether it would not rather be thoroughly 
reasonable and scriptural, as well as consistent with the religion of Jesus, to 
take them in a spiritual sense as explained by the arostles themselves. 

As the Editor’s illustrative remarks uiK ii the atonement (pages t52 
and 553) rest entirely on the arguments previously adduced I will leave 
them unnoticed, having already examined those in the preceding chapters, 
except only his queries, “What shall we say to his impugning” (p. 108) 
“the doctrine of Christ’s divine and human nature, even after having 
acknowledged it in chapter the second ; and to his ridiculing his inter- 
cession ?” &c., to which 1 must reply. It is perfectly optional with the 
Editor to say for or against any one whatever his conscience may permit ; 
nevertheless I shall, from the dictates of my own conscience, reject abso- 
lutely such unaccountable ideas as a mixed nature of God and man, as 
maintained by the Editor, as 1 have previouly rejected the idea of a mixed 
nature of God, man, and lion, in which Hindoos profess 

their faith. I have not the most distant recollection of acknowledging 
Christ’s divine and human nature, and shall therefore feel obliged if 
the Editor will have the goodness to point out in what passage of chapter 
second of my Appeal I acknowledged this mystery, I have never, so far 
as 1 am aware, ridiculed, even in thought, the intercession of Jesus for 
mankind : 1 therefore hope that Christian charity will restrain the Editor 
from imputing to me in future such a charge, I only intended to r. fute 
the argument adduced hy Trinitarians, that no being can intercede wuth 
another being for a third one, unless the mediator be possessed of the 
nature of the being with whom, as well as of those for whom, he intercedes. 

To this assertion of the Editor, “the blood of no mere creature could 
take away sin,” 1 add the assertion also maintained by the Editor that, 
“the Creator is not composed of blood and flesh,” and leave to him to say, 
if the blood of Jesus w^'as not that of a creature whose blood it was. It is 
evident from the circumstance of the blood of a creature being unable 
to take away sin, and the Creator having no blood, that the taking away 
of sin can have no connection with blood or a bloody sacrifice. 

The Editor declares, (p. 554,) that “no one but Jehovah, the 
unchangeable God, could atone for sin, justify the sinner, and change his 
heart : the Father himself witnesses that it is Jehovah whom he hath 
appointed to this glorious work.” He humbled himself by becoming in 
our nature the Mediator beteen God and men.” Nothing that I can con- 
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ccive, but prejudice in favour of the Trinity, can prevent the Editor from 
perceiving gross inconsistency between his declaring Jesus to be the 
unchangeable Jehovah, and also to have been appointed by Jehovah 
according to whose will the former Jehovah humbled himself in 
becoming in our nature a Mediator. How could the unchangeable 
Jehovah be endued with a new honour which he had not prior to his 
appointment by the latter Jehovah ? How could the unchangeable 
God change his condition by assuming a new nature ? If the 
acceptance of a new state of honour, the assuming of a new nature, 
or 'the alteration of properties, such as magnitude and other 
conditons, be not considered as changes in an object, all 
phenomena may safely, according to the Editor’s maxim, be called 
unchangeable ; and consequently the application of the term “un- 
changeable” being common to Jehovah, and those who are not Jehovah, 
can imply no peculiar ground of distinction or reverence for Jehovah. 
The Editor says, (p. 545,) “Nor does it” (the Scripture) “give us the 
least hint that God ever has imparted any one infinite perfection to a 
finite creature. This, indeed, is impossible in its own nature”. I therefore 
beg to ask, whether or not, on the same ground, it is not impossible in 
its own nature that the whole of the omnipresent God should be brought 
into a circumference of a small space subjected to all human feelings, and 
clothed at one time with two opposite natures, human and divine ? 

The Rev. Editor, in the concluding part of the subject of the 
atonement, attempts to prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, for 
getting, perhaps, the denial made by Jesus himself of omniscience, as 
well as omnipotence as narrated in the evangelical writings. He entirely 
avoids here noticing what I stated in proof of the finite effects of Christ’s 
appearance in the world ; which I now repeat, and beg that the Editor 
will favour me with a reply thereto. My argument is, “That the effects 
of Christ’s appearance on earth, whether with respect to the salvation 
or condemnation of mankind were finite, and therefore suitable to the 
nature of a finite being to accomplish, is evident from the fact, that to 
the present time millions of human beings arc daily passing through the 
world, whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of 
course must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his having 
died for the remission of their sins” (Second Appeal, p. 170). Besides, 
it is worth observing, that an avowal of the beginning of creation, and 
of its end, amounts to a proof of the infinite number of creatures, however 
numerous they may be ; therefore atonement even for the remission of 
the sins of all of them must be of a finite nature. 
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Should it be alleged that the sins committed by a single individual, 
in the limited period of his life, though they arc finite in themselves, 
yet arc committed against the infinite God and thereby they are infinite, 
and that an atonement on the part of an infinite being is therefore 
necessary for their remission ; 1 shall reply -In the first place, the 
assertion that the guilt committed against an nfinite Being is infinite 
in its consequences, is entirely unsupported by icason or proof, and is 
contrary to scriptural authorities ; for we find that the Israelites were, from 
lime to time, afflicted with finite punishment for the sins they committed 
against the infinite God. 1 Chronicles, xxi. 12 ; “So God came to David, 
and said unto him. Thus saith the Lord, choose thee cither three years 
famine, or three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the 
sword of thine enemies overtake thee ; or else three days the sword of 
the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land, and the angel of the Lord 
destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel,” &c. Ver. 15: “And God 
sent an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it ; and as he was destroying, the 
Lord beheld, and he repented him of the evil, and said to the angel that 
destroyed. It is enough, stay now thine hand,” &c. Judges, xiii. 1 : “And 
the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord ; and the Lord 
delivered them into the hand of the Philistines fotty years. 

In the second place, were we to admit the truth of this argument, 
we must, upon the same ground, as far as reason suggests, esteem a good 
act, done for the honour of the commandment of the infinite God, or a 
prayer offered to propitiate the Divine Majesty, to be also worthy of 
infinite reward as its effect. Under these circumstances we cannot help 
observing, that among those that believe in any revelation, either true or 
received as true, there is, probably, no man that has not performed, at 
least, one single righteous act during the whole period of his life ; but as 
he is a mortal and imperfect being, he cannot be supposed to have escaped 
every sin in this tempting world : every man, then, must be both guilty of 
infinite sin and an agent of infinite virtue. If we suppose that this very 
person is to be punished for eternity, according to the Editor, for the 
infinite sin he has committed, there will be no opportunity of his enjoy- 
ing an infinite reward for his good work ; but according to the position, 
he must be either rewarded for his good or punished for his evil 
actions for eternity, while justice requires that he should experience the 
consequences of both. Would it be consistent with the perfect natuie 
of the just God, to afflict one with eternal punishment for his guilt, leav- 
ing, at the same time, his good deeds unnoticed entirely, though 
performed with a view to the glory of God ? Is it not, therefore scriptural 
6 
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as well as reasonable, that all men should be judged, after death, 
according to their good and evil works ; and then, that through the 
intercession of one who stands as a mediator between God and 
man, those who have, through Christ, truly repented, shall be 
admitted to enjoy infinite beatitude by the free bounty of the Father 
of the universe, to which they are not entitled by their own metit ? 

As to such phrases as <verlastin^ /ire, or everlasting punishments^ 
found in the English version, I beg to refer my readers to the original 
Greek, in which the term atonuo^ being derived from mov denotes 
frequently, duration or ages ; that is “durable fire,” or “durable 
punnishments.” Besides they may find the term “everlasting,” when 
applied to an object not divine, implies long duration. Gen., xvii, 8 : 
“And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possession,” &c., xlix. 26 ; “The blessings of thy father have prevailed 
above the blessings of my progenitors, unto the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills,” &c. Habakkuk, iii. 6 ; “He stood and measured 
the earth : He beheld and drove asunder the nations ; and tlie everlasting 
mountains were scattered, and the perpetual hills did bow.” Vide Note in 
the Second Appeal, p. 234. 



CHAPTER III 

Inquiry into thr doctrine of the trinity 


Sia'TiON 1 

The Ventateiich and Psalms, 

I now proceed to examine the doctrine of the Trinity, a term 
which, although it is frequently introducted both in orthodox writings 
and conversation, as the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, yet is 
not once found in any part of the sacred book. 

The first position the Editor advance.s, in support of the deity of 
Jesus, (556), is, that the angel, who is said in Gen., xlviii 16, to have 
redeemed Jacob, was Jesus himself, as he appears, “in the Scripture, 
distinct from the Father and able to redeem,’’ and that the same 
redeeming being was the angel who spoke to Jacob in a dream, “I am 
the God of Bethel, (Gen. xxxi., 13 :) and appeared to Moses ‘ in a 
flame of fire, out of the midst of an unconsumed bush,’’ (Exodus 
iii, 2,) and who came up from Gilgal to Bexhim. and said, “I made 
you go up out of Egypt,” &c (Judges, ii. 1,) and called unto Abraham 
out of the heaven, and said, “Thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son from me,’’ (Gen. xxii. 12,) whence the Editor concludes, 
that Christ being the redeeming angel, and that redeeming angel 
being the angel that spoke of himseif as God in other instances, Christ 
is God. The Editor, although he fills more than two pages with this 
argument, yet never thinks of producing a single authority for his 
inference, that the angel who redeemed Jacob, was Christ, or for his 
identifying that angel with those angels whom the Editor considers 
as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The only reason 
he assigns for his first supposition is, that the angel appeared “distinct 
from the Father and able to redeem :’’ hence he was Christ who 
is represented as the redeemer of his people. Can the circumstance of 
the performance of similar acts, by two persons, identify one with the 
other ? If so, we must, on the same ground, identify God with the 
human race, the Scriptures having ascribed to them both, such attri- 
butes as mercy, wrath, reward, and punishment ; and we also, on the 
same principle, must maintain the identity of Jesus witli all those that 
arc said in the sacred books to have redeemed people at different 
times. Isaiah, Ixiii. 9 ; “In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
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the angel of his presence saved them ; in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them, and he bare them, and carried them all the days of old.” 
Ruth, iv. 14 : “And the woman said unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lord 

who hath not left thee this day without a redeemer,"* that his 

name maybe famous in Israel.” Neh. v. 8 : '‘We. after our ability, have 

redeemed our brethren the Jews, who were sold unto the heathen.” 

Were we to admit, for a moment, that the angel who redeemed 
Jacob was indeed Jesus, it would necessarily follow, according to the 
Editor, that there was Christ-man-Jesus, God-Jesus, and Angel-Jesus ; 
that is, that Christ is possessed of a three-fold nature, and to be esteemed 
as an obedient servant in his human capacity, as a faithful messenger 
in his angelical nature, and as an independent master and employer in 
his divine essence ! 

If it be alleged that the term angel is here only figuratively applied 
to Jesus, I shall reply, that we find nothing in the verse that can prevent 
the application of the term “angel” of the angel of God in its literal 
sense ; no one, under such a circumstance, can be justified in adopting 
a metaphorical meaning ; nevertheless we will, in conformity to tlic 
spirit of the sacred writings, maintain the opinion that God is the only 
true redeemer, and that his Christ, his angels, and liis prophets, are 
redeemers in a secondary sense ; that is they are the instruments in the 
hand of God in his works of redemption. If the scriptures do not 
scruple to call angels, like Jesus. ‘Gods,” and “Sons of God,” in a 
mctaphoricarscnse, we should not wonder if we find the term “redeemer” 
applied to any angel of God, in an inferior sense. — Psalm, xcvii. 7 : 
“Worship him, ye gods”. Judges, xiii, 21, 22 : ‘Then Manoah knew that 
he was an angel of the Lord, and Manoah said unto his wife, We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God,”~ Job, i. 6 : “The sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord.” As to his latter supposition, 
that the angel who redeemed Jacob was the same that appreared to 
him in a dream, and to Abraham and to others, on different occasions, 
the Editor neither attempts to assign reasons nor does he endeavour to 
shew any authority for his assertion. He might, perhaps, lay stress on 


* In the English Bible the term kinsman is here employed. This, however, is inaccurate 
which will appear by referring to the context. It is thereby made evident that, before the birth 
of this son. Buth and Naomi had Boaz and others as their kinsmen, and therefore the 
expression “who hath not left ilioe thi.s day without a kinsman” cannot have referonce to the 
child then born. Besides the synonymous term “restorer of thy life’ used in verse 15 th for 
the child, sufficiently determines the moaning. 
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the definite article prefixed to the word “angel/’ in several of these 
instances, in the English version, (which he cannot do without total 
disregard to the idiom and use of the Hebrew language,) and thereby 
might attempt to substantiate the identity of r'e angel with the other. 
He would however, in this case, soon perceive his own error, if he 
should refer to Judges xiii. 16, where the angel (with the definite article 
in the common version) says to Manoah. “Though thou detain me, I will 
not eat of thy bread ; and if thou wult offer a burnt-offering, thou must 
offer it unto the Lord,” declaring himself unwortliy of the worship due to 
God alone ; or if he should turn to 2 Samuel, xxiv. 16, where the angel is 
represented as an obedient messenger of God, a destroying instrument 
in the hands of Jehovah. Many other instances might be cited of a 
similar nature. How, then, can Jesus if he be the being termed fhe angel, 
speak of himself, (as the Editor supposes,) as God in one instance, while 
in others he renounces Lis own deity, and even declares, that he destroys 
the lives of thousands by the command of a superior being ? 

Let us now examine whether or not the prophets as well as the 
angels of God, in the delivery of his message and his will, did not often 
speak in behalf of God, as if God himself had spoken. 1 confine my notice 
to the prophets ; for were I to point out any angel speaking in behalf of 
Jehovah, without distinction of persons, the Editor might attempt to 
deduce from this very circumstance, that that angel was God the Son. 

Instances similar to the following abound in the Old Testament* 
Isaiah x, 4—7 : “Without me they shall bow down under the prison- 
ers, and they shall fall under the slain. For all this his anger is 
not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. O Assyrian, the 
rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is my indignation. I 
will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people 
of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. How- 
beit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in 
his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a fe^^^" Ch. xxix. 1-3: 
“Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David dwelt ! add ye year to 
year ; let them kill sacrifices ; yet 1 will distress Ariel, and there 
shall be heaviness and sorrow^ : and it shall be unto me as Ariel. I 
will camp against thee round about, and will lay seige against thee 
with a mount, and I will raise forts against thee/’ Micah ix 13. “Arise and 
thresh, O daughter of Zion, for I will make/’ &c. Ch. v. I ; Now gather 
thyself in troops, O daughter of troops ; he hath laid siege against us : they 
shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek. But thou, Beth- 
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lehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 
Israel,*’ &c. Now I presume, the Editor will not propose to identify 
those prophets with the Deity ; yet he must admit that his argument, 
if it has any weight at all, must force us to submit to that monstrous 
conclusion. 

In the course of this argument the Rev. Editor asserts, that 
“Christ also, in John, viii., decl.ues himself to be precisely what 
Jehovah declares himself in Exodus, iii. 14 : ‘Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you.’ John viii. 24 : 
If ye believe not that I am [he being supplied’) ye shall die in your 
sins and ver. 58. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
was, I am.” How is it possible that the Editor, a diligent student of 
the Bible for thirty or forty years, can have made such a palpable 
mistake as to assert, that the declaration of Jehovah, in Exod.’ iii., and 
that of Jesus, in John, viii., arc precise/// the same ? It is but his zeal 
to support the doctrine of the Holy Trinity that can have prevented 
him from examining the phrases found in these two chapters. In 
Exod. God says. ‘‘Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel. 

‘the being wlio is being’ that sent me unto jou 
a phrase in Hebrew, which implies Him who alone can be described 
as only mere being or existence, and which is translated in the Greek 
Septuagint, though not I very correctly, u/u anr" “I am the being.” But 
in the Gospel of John (vii. 24) tlie words are '‘1 am," (he or Christ,) and 
in the original Greek “ej-y. r.i/u" “1 am,” without the addition of "nov" “the 
being,’’ as is found in the Septuagint. In tlie Hebrew translation of John. 

viii. 24 or “1 he,’ is found. So in ver. 58, we find only 

ei/u’’ or “I am.” In John, viii. 24, the word is 1 of course 

supplied in comparing with Matt., xxiv. 5. “I am Christ,” and with 

John, iv. 25,26.1 would then ask Is ri'TIN' or “the 

* is the future teii,se of tTH to V>e which literiiJly implies “I shall 

bo,” and is used for “1 am” that is, “I am and T shall be equivalent to ‘the “eternal 
being.” The Jews consequently count this term among the names of God, as is evident 
from its being uied in agreement with a verb in the third person, as in the abovc-cited verso. 

1 I say not very correctly, because wo find in the Feptuagint. the term 

rendered acov or the being in one instance, and in lieu of the same term 

in the other* 
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being who is being. ’ a phrase precisely the same with or “I 

am”? If so, it must require a mode of argument to prove it, equally 
beyond my comprehension with the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, 
which it is brought to support. 

From the circumstance of having announced “before 

Abraham was I am“ (v. 58.) the Editor concludes that ‘die Jews 

at once understood him to declare himself God and took up stones 
to stone him : nor did Jesus hint that they had mistaken him a 
silence which the Editor thinks amounts to the tacit acknowledgment 
by Jesus of his deity. But from the context of verse the 58th. it 
appears clearly that the indignation of the Jews arose from the idea 
that Jesus declared himself not merely the contemporary of Abraham, 
but even gave out that before Abraham he was ; and that it was for 
this they attempted to stone him. It is not the only instance in which 
Jesus left the Jews to labour under a misconception of his meaningt for 
we find the same to have been the case in several other instances. 
Thus : John, ii 19 and 21, “Jesus answered and said unto them: destroy 
this temple and in three days 1 will raise it up. Then said the Jews : 
Forty and six years was this temple in building and wilt thou rear it 
up in three days ? But he spake of the temple of his body." John , 
vi 53 and 66, viii. 26 -27. “I have many things to say and to judge 
of you, but he that sent me is true ; and I speak to the world those things 
which I have heard of him ; they understood not that he spake to 
them of the Father." 

The Editor mentions (559) that ‘‘Job also testifies that the redeemer 
is God,” and quotes Job, xix 25—26, “For I know that my redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, And though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God." 
I fully coincide with the Editor in this declaration : not Job alone but all 
the other writers of the sacred books testify that the true redeemer is God ; 
and they all expected him to cast his mercy upon them, both at the last 
moment of their life, and at the last period of the world. I am at a loss to 
know what expression in the passage in ciuestion has induced the Editor to 
refer to the other texts cited, “would we know whether by God, Job means 
some inferior deity, neither creature nor creator;” for there can be no doubt 
that the term redeemer is frequently in the sacred writings applied in its 
strict sense to the Most High God ; and that the phrases. “He shall stand 
at last," and “I shall sec God,’, which are also-4ound in the above passage, 
arc often spoken of the Supreme Being, without implying any necessity 
of understanding them as applicable to an inferior deity, either creature 
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or creator. Exodus, xxxiv, 5 ; “And the Lord descended in the cloud 
and stood with him there,” &c., Zech, xiv, 3, 4 : ‘ Then shall the Lord go 
forth and fight against those nations, as when he fought in the day of 
battle. And his feet will stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, 
which is before Jerusalem”. Numb., xiv. 14 : “That thou art seen face to 
face." Matt., v. 8 ; “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
The phrase, ‘ at the latter day,,' found in ver. 25. is incorrectly rendered 

in the English version as the translation of the Hebrew 
as has been alre.ady noticed in page 301. [Note] 

The Editor refers his readers to Psalm, ii, last verse, “Kiss the son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled 
but a little. Blessed are tlicy who trust in him,”- leaving the context 
carefully out of sight. I therefore deem it proper to cite the preceding 
verses here, that the public may judge whether the verse referred to by 
the Editor be directly applicable to Jesus or to David. David thus relates 
the circumstance of the hostile disposition of the heathen kings against 
God and against his anointed David himself, in verses 1— 3, and the despite 
of God at their vain boast, in verses 4 6. He then mention.s, in verses 
7- 9, how God afforded him consolation : “I will declare the decree : The 
Lord hath said unto me, thou art my son ; PHIS DAY jtAVE I BEGOTTEN 
thee. Ask of me , and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou shaft break 
them with a rod of iron ; thou shaft daah them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel- David lastly mentions what God recommended those heathen 
kings to do for their safety, verses 10-12 : “Beware now, therefore, O ye 
kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth ! Serve the Lord with fear, 
and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” &c. Here 
Jehovah, in verse 7, calls David, "My son this day have 1 begotten thee," 
corresponding with Psalm, Ixxxix. 27, "Also, I will make him (David) my 
first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” I must again say, that 
nothing except the violent force of early-acquired prejudice can lead any 
one to the direct application of the term “son” (found again in verse 12 
of the same Psalm, relating to the same subject) to another than David. 
God again assures David, in verses 8. 9, that he would have the heathen 
for his possession, and that he would break the heathens and dash them 
to pieces. So wc find in 1 Chron. xiv. 8 : “When the Philistines heard 
that David was* anointed king over all Israel, all the Philistines went up 

* Vide Psalm ii. 2, “ against his anointed. ” 
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to seek David : and David heard of it ; and went out against them/’ Vcr. 
16, 17 : “David therefore did as God commanded him ; and they smote the 
host of the Philistines from Gibeon even to Gazer. And the fame of David 
went out into all lands ; and the Lord brought the fear of him upon all 
nations.'* And ch, xviii. 1—8 : “Now after thT< ’ ^ame to pas^’, that David 
smote the Philistines, and subdued them, and took Gath and her towns 
out of the hand of the Philistines, And he smote Moab ; and the Moabites 
became David’s servants, and brought gifts. And David smote Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, unto Hamath, as he went to establish his dominion by the 
Euphrates. And David took from him a thousand chariots, and seven 
thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen ; David also houghed 
all the chariot horses, but received of them an hundred chariots. And 
when the Syrians of Damascus came to help Hadarezer, king of Zobah, 
David slew of the Syrians two-and-twenty thousand men. Then David 
put garrisons in Syria-damascus, and the Syrians became David’s servants, 
and brought gifts. Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he went. 
And David took the shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer 
and brought them to Jerusalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and from Chun, 
cities of Hadarezer, brought David very much brass, wherewith Solomon 
made the brazen sea, and the pillars, and the vessels of brass,” And also 
ch, XX, 2, 3 : “And David took the crown of their king from off his head, 
and found it to weigh a talent of gold ; and there were precious stones in 
it ; and it was set upon David’s head ; and he brought also exceeding much 
spoil out of the city. And he brought out the people that were in it, and 
cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron and with axes. Even so dealt 
David with all the cities of the children of Ammon. And David and all the 
people returned to Jerusalem,” Do not such denunciations as “Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron,'' ‘Thou shalt dash them in pieces,” found 
in ver. 9 of the above Psalm correspond with 1 Chron. xx., “David smote 
the Philistines “he smote Moab “David smote Hadarezer “David 
slew of the Syrians two and twenty thousand men /’ “David took the 
crown of their king from off his head “and cut them” (the citizens) “with 
saws, and with harrows of iron” ? Are not these directly suitable to 
the history of David the conqueror, called by God, his son, rather than 
to the office and nature of the meek and lowly Je^us, who, though 
most exalted among the sons of God, was himself the victim of the rage 
of unbelievers ? Even upon the Trinitaria^ system, do not such sentences 
as ''Ask I shall give thee the heathen for an inheritance”, corresponding 
with the passages in Chronicles, “The Lord brought the fear of him’. 
(David) "upon all nations*, “Thus the Lord preserved Dayid whithersoever 

7 
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he went,” admit of better application to David, whose glory depende 
from time to time upon his supplications to God, than to Jesus, who, a 
God himself, according to the Editor, was possessed of infinite power an 
glory from eternity, and needed not to ask of another ? Does not sue 
address to the heathen kings as “Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” &c 
agree with the circumstances mentioned in 1 Chron., xviii, xx : “Thi 
Moabites became David’s servants, and brought gifts “the Syrian 
became David’s servants, and brought gifts;” “and he brought out th( 
people —and cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron, and witl 
axes. Even so dealt David with all the cities of the children of Ammon V 
The opponents whom David broke “with a rod of iron,” were hij 
political enemies ; consequently the assertion of the Editor, that ‘‘the 
destruction to spiritual enemies is no where in scripture described ai 
arising from the wrath of a mere creature”, has no applicability to the 
subject in question. As to his assertion, “Jhophets denounced on men 
the wrath of God, and pronounced on them a curse in his name.” I only 
refer the Rev. Editor to 2 Kings, v. 26, 27, in which Elisha is said, when 
displeased at the conduct of his servant, to have miraculously punished 
him with leprosy, without pronouncing on him verbally any curse in the 
name of God : and also to Exod., xxiii, 21, wherein he will find that 
the angels of God, if provoked, have the power of keeping away pardon 
from men. 

It may, however, be fairly concluded from the authority and acts 
of Jesus himself that both the angels and the prophets of God, in 
performing miracles, either of punishment or reward, according as they 
were disposed, applied always to God for power, though they sometimes 
omitted to express such applications verbally, John, xi. 41, 42 : “And 
Jesus” (in raising Lazarus from the dead) “lifted up his eyes and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me , and I knew that thou 
hearest me always'' 

From the words, “who trust in him.” found in the second Psalm, 
the Editor attempts to prove the deity of the Son on the supposition that 
the phrase “to trust in” is exclusively applicable to God, and corroborates 
his opinion by Jer„ xvii 5, forgetting that the term, though it is often 
used with reference to God, yet is applied sometimes to created beings 
Prov„ xxxi. 11 : “The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil.” Isaiah, xiv, 32 : “The Lord hath 
founded Zion, and the poor of his people shall trust in it.” As to Jer. 
xvii. 5, quoted by the Editor, “Thus saith Jehovah, Cursed be he that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
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from Jehovah ” it. of course, implies that he who trusts in man, independ- 
ently of God, should be cursed, as appears from the last sentence of the 
same verse, “whose heart departeth from Jehovah,” 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xxiv. 1.2. ‘ i he earth is JehavalTs and 
the fulness thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein : for he hath 
founded it upon the sea, and established it upon the floods,” and 
compares it with John, i, 3, “All things were made by him, (the Word,) 
and without him was not any thing made which was made. The 
inference which he draws from this comparison is, that ‘Tn creating 
power, Christ is equal to Jehovah.” Were we to overlook the mistran- 
slation of this verse' in the English version, (which it is. almost 
impossible not to notice,) and to understand the passage as it stands 
in the othodox translation, we should esteem Jesus as the cause of 
all created things, But we should be in this case naturally inclined 
to ascertain whether Jesus was an efficient or an instrumental cause 
of those things ; since the preposition “by.” found in the verse, signifies 
cither a principal agent of an action, or an instrument therein. We find 
Heb., i. 2, (as it stands in the English version), deciding the question 
beyond a doubt : ‘ (God) hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds." Eph., iii. 9 : “Who (God) created all things by Jesus Christ.” 
Here all the worlds are represented as made by Jesus as an instrument in 
the hands of God It is hoped that after reflecting upon this decision, by 
the author of these epistles, the Editor may, perhaps, retract his assertion, 
that “in creating power, Christ is equal to Jehovah”, and be of opinion 
that the world was made by the will of one being. Could not Jehovah, 
to whom the Editor ascribes omnipotence, create this world independently 
of another omnipotent being, equal to him *‘in creating power” ? If not, 


• [All things were done by him.] “AH things were made by him and without him was 
not any thing made -that was made.” Nowcomo : who explains it of the creation of the 
visible material world by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on 
verses 3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word eycvexo will not admit. FiVoixai occurs 
upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, but never in the sense of 
create. It signifies in this gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to come to, 
become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, Chapter xv. 7 ; xix. 36. It has the 
latter sense. Matt., v. 18 ; vi, 8 ; xxi, 42 ; xxvi, 6. “All things in the Christian dispensation 
were done by Christ” i, e, hy his authority, and according to his direction : and in the 
ministry committed to his apostles, nothing has been done without his warrant. See John 
XV, 4. 5 ; “Without mo ye can do nothing,'' Compare versos, 7, 10, 16 ; John, xvii 8 Col, j, 
16, 17 ; Cape, ibid, (Improved Version.) 
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the world must be, in this case, the joint production of Jehovah and 
Christ, as well as of th^ H aly Ghost, (whom the Editor here omits to 
notice.) and each of them must depend upon the others in creation, like 
joint managers of a concern. Can the Editor point out any set of men. or 
any nation professing a grosser polytheism than this ? The only differ- 
ence that he can shew between his notion and that of avowed polytheists, 
must consist only in respect of the increase or decrease of the supposed 
number of Creators -a distinction which will amount to nothing intrinsic. 
I must now leave the subject to the sound judgment of my reader. 

The Editor further proceeds, saying. ‘‘With reference to Christ. 
Paul adds (1 Cor., x. 25, 26,) “Whatsoever is sold in the shambles. 
that cat : For the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” He then 
concludes. “If this Psalm, (xxiv. 1) then, speak of Jehovah the Father, 
the same absolute dominion over the earth is here ascribed to the Son as 
to the Father ; if the Son, he is there termed Jehovah, ’’—St. Paul here 
justifies the eating of whatever is sold in the shambles, referring to Psalm 
xxiv. 1. as his reason for such justification, without the most distant allu- 
sion to Jesus : I am, therefore, at a loss to discover the ground upon which 
the Editor founded his foregoing conclusion. For further illustration I 
quote the paraphrase by a most eminent personage on the above verses of 
Corinthians ; ‘ Eat whatever is sold in the shambles, without any inquiry 
or scruple, whether it had been offered to any idol or no. For the earth 
and all therein are the good creatures of the true God, given by him to 
men for their use.” —(Locke. Vol. viii.) If the Editor still insists, in defiance, 
of St. Paul’s reference, of common sense, and of the above paraphrase, 
that in 1 Cor., x. 25, St. Paul alludes to Jesus, I should take upon myself 
to refer him to Hebrews, i. 2, (the Son) “whom he (God) hdith appointed 
heir of all things'^ ; and to John, iii. 35. “The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand.^’ These I hope will convince him that 
all the power and possession of the Son. in heaven and on earth, are 
derived from the gift of the Father of the universe. 

The Editor quotes 1 Cor., x. 22 : “Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy ? Are we stronger than he ?” whence he infers that “the Lord 
then is capable of being provoked by the workship of idols equally with 
God.” Granting that St, Paul means Jesus : by the term “Lord,” and by 
the pronoun “he,” in verse the 22nd, (a position which is unsupported by 
proof.) we still find nothing in the passage elevating Jesus to equality with 
his Father. The apostle may. according to the Editor’s interpretation, 
be supposed to have prohibited Christians from provoking Christ to 
jealousy, by partaking of the cup and table of devils, instead of those of 
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Christ, of which their Master required them to partake, as appears from 
the immediately preceding verse — “Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be partaker^^ vf the Lord's table, and of 
the table of devils.'’ Is it not natural that Jesus» who enjoined the apost- 
les to observe the Lord’s Supper, would be provoked to jealousy by his 
followers partaking both of his table, and of the sacrifice offered to idols, 
without his thereby equalizing himself with God ? I find that the pro- 
phets of God are declared in more pointed terms to have been jealous of 
the dishonor manifested to God ; but no one has ever felt disposed to 
ascribe to them equality with his Divine Majesty. 1 Kings, xix. 10 : “And 
he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts ; for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, and thrown down thy 
altars,” &c. 

I will repeat verbatim the Editor’s quotation of Psalm, xxiv, 8. and 
Eph., iv. 8, and his inference of the Deity of Jesus from the comparison 
of the one with the other, that my reader may perceive how 
violently prejudice can operate upon the human mind. He says 
(561) that ‘in verse 8th one is about to enter heaven as the 
king of glory ; who is called ‘Jehovah,’ mighty in battle.” In 

Eph., iv, ‘‘Jesus (hewhere styled the Lord of glory, ascends, having led 
captivity captive, which implies battle and victory,* Here also the son 
is either described as equal in might to Jehovah, or as Jehovah himself.” 
There are not in verse eighth nor in the whole Psalm, xxiv. such phrases 
as “captivity captive” or “ascend on high” as found in Eph., iv. 8 ; nor 
are there, in the whole Chapter iv. of Ephesians, the terms “king of 
glory.” or even “Lord of glory,” or “mighty in battle,” as we find stated 
in the above Psalm. The Psalm commences by a declaration of God’s 
sovereignty over the earth — proceeds to state the virtues that must belong 
to those who seek his presence and desire his blessing — and concludes 
with an exhortation to Jerusalem to receive him as the king of glory— the 
Lord of Hosts. But the subject of the above verse of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is Jesus, who ascended on high to give divine gifts to men, 
after be had descended into the middle of the grave, as is evident from 
the immediately following verse : “Now that he ascended, what is it, but 
that he also descended first into the lower parts of the earth,'' and so on 
a descent which cannot be ascribed to God. Verse the 8th of iv. Eph, 


* This torm “to lead captivity captive” is not synonymous to “mighty in battle nor 
equivalent in application. For ono may be mighty in battle without leading captives ; so one 
may lead captive by miraculous or artful means without being mighty in battle. 
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is an obvious reference to Psalm, Ixviii. 18. a fact which is acknowledged 
even by Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, and many other Trinitarian writers: 
‘Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive, thou hast 
received gifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God 
might dwell among them.’' But the Editor omits here to compare the 
passage in Ephes, with the last mentioned Psalm, though both contain 
almost the same words that he dwells upon ; perhaps in consideration of 
the latter phrases of the Psalm being inconsistent with his object. “Thou 
hast received ^ifts for men that the Lord God might dwell among them,'" which 
clearly shows the subordination of the son to his heavenly father. In 
further explanation I repeat the note of Mr. Locke on verses 9 and 11 of 
Ephesians in his paraphrase of this Epistle, (p. 477.) Note on verses 9, 10 : 
“St. Paul’s argumentation, in these two verses is skilfully adapted to 
the main design of his Epistle. The converted gentiles were attacked 
by the unconverted Jews, who were declared enemies to the thoughts 
of a Messiah that died. St. Paul, to enervate that objection of theirs, 
proves by the passage out of the Psalms, v. 8, that he must die and be 
buried. Besides the unbelieving Jews, several of them, that were 
converted to the Gospel, or at least professed to be so, attacked the 
gentile converts, on another ground, persuading them, that they could not 
be admitted to be the people of God under the kingdom of the Messiah, 
nor receive any advantage by him, unless they were circumcised and put 
themselves, wholly under the Jewish constitution. He had said a great 
deal, in the three first chapters, to free them from this perplexity, but 
yet takes occasion here to offer them a new argument, by telling them, 
that Christ, the same Jesus that died, and was laid in his grave, was 
exalted to the right hand of God, above all the heavens, in the highest 
state of dignity and power, that, he himself being filled with the fulness 
of God, believers, who were all his members, might receive immediately 
from him, their head, a fulness of gifts and graces, upon no other terms but 
barely as they were his members.” 

After having compared Psalm, xxxvi. 6, “O Jehovah, thou preservest 
man and beast,” with Col., i. 17, “By him (by Jesus) all things consist,” 
and with Hebrews, i. 3, “He upholds all things by the word of his power.” 
the Editor thus concludes, “The Son, then, is either equal to Jehovah in 
preserving power, or Jehovah himself.” In the first place, in some 
ancient manuscripts, instead of “by him all things consist,” there is the 
phrase “all things are united in him,” which ofcourse bears no compari- 
son with the above Psalm, “O Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.” 
In the second place, he may perceive from the context, that by 
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the term “all things/* the apostle could have meant only the 
things concerning the Christian dispensation : for we find, in 
the verse immediately following, Jesus is declared to be “the 
head of the body, the church.” and in the preceding verse,* “the things” arc 
enumerated as orders and ranks in the religion:, -,ij the moral world, and 
not natural substances. In the third place, admitting even the interpreta- 
tion of the Editor, that all natural substances consist by Jesus, we 
cannot help yielding conviction to the repeated avowal of Jesus, 
manifesting that the support of all things, or the things of the new 
dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the power vested in him 
by the Father of all things, without which he is totally unable to support 
them. John, xvii. 2 : ‘ Thou hast divert him" (the Son) “power over all 
flesh.” Ch. V. 30 : I can of mine ownself do nothing^ &c . As to the 
term “all things ra Travra found in Heb , i. 3, just quoted by the Editor, 
it signifies also, all the things belonging to the Christian dispensation, 
as I observed before. But if the Editor again insists upon his mode of 
interpretation, as meaning all natural objects by that term, he, by referring 
to John, xiv. 24. “The word which ye hear is not mine but the Father's' 
and Matt., xxviii. 18. “A// poim is given unto me in heaven and on earth/' 

must be convinced that the word of power, by which Jesus upholds or 
rules all things, is, in fact, belonging to the Father. 

In his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, the Editor repeats 
(p. 561) Psalm, xlv. 6, as quoted in Heb . i. 8. ‘Thy throne, O dehovah, 

* “ That the apostlo does uot hero intend the creation of natural substances, is evident : 
for 1st, ho doos not say, that by him wero created hoaven and earth, but things in heaven and 
things on earth ; 2ndly, Ho doos not, in desconding into detail, specify things themsclvs viz. 
celestial and terrestrial substances, bub merely states of things, viz., thrones, dominions, &c. 
which are only ranks and orders of beings in the rational and moral worH : 3rdly, It is plain, 
from comparing vcr. 15 and ver, 18, that Christ is called the first-born of tho whole croaiion, 
bccauso ho is tho first who was raised from tho dead to an immortal life ; 4thly, Tho creation of 
natural objects, tho heaven, tho earth, and sea, and all things therein, when they are plainly 
and unequivocally mentioned, is uniformly and invariably asoribod to tho Father, both in the 
01 1 Testament and tho Now. Honco, it follows, that tho creation, which tho Apostlo her© 
ascribes to Christ, oxpressos that groat chango which was introduced into the moral world and 
particularly into tho rolativo situation of Jews and Gentiles, by tho disponsation of tho gospel. 
This is often callod creation, or the now croation, and is usually ascribed to Jesus Christ, who 
was tho groat prophob and mossonger of tho now covenant. Soo Eph., i. 10, ii, 10— 15, iii. 9, 
iv, 24 ; Col., iii. 10 ; 2 Cor., v. 17. This groat change the apostlo hero describes under the 
symbol of a revolution, introduced by Christ amongst certain ranks and orders of beings, by 
whom, according to tho Jowish demonology, borrowed from tho oriental philosophy, the affairs 
of states and individuals wero superintended and governed. Soe Mr. Lindsey s Sequel, page 4< /, 
and Wotstein in loc,” Improved Version. 
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is forever and ever." My reader may observe, that to apply to Jesus 
the term "Jehovah." the peculiar name of God. the Editor perverts the 
verse in question by placing the word Jehovah instead of God, a 
term which is. in the Scriptures, commonly used, not only for the 
Creator, but for other superior existences. He at the same time, neglects 

entirely the original Psalm in Hebrew “Thy throne, O God." 

and also the original Epistle to Hebrews- in Greek. “The throne of 
thee. O God.” I now beg to ask the Editor to let me know 
his authority for this unaccountable change, I should for my own part, be 
indeed very sorry and ashamed of my opinions if I found myself compelled 
to make perversions of scriptural passages- and to set aside the suggestions 
of common sense, to support the doctrines that I may have been 
persuaded to profess. It is again worth observing, that the Editor quotes 
the above passage of Psalm, xlv., omitting entirely to notice my remarks 
on it in the Second Appeal. I am, therefore, induced to repeat them, 
in the hope that he may reply to them, and adopt a regular mode of 
argumentation. After stating that Moses was also called God in the 
Scriptures, I thus proceed : “On what principle, then, can any stress be 
laid in defence of the deity of the Son. in the prophetic expression 
quoted in Hebrews from Psalm xlv 6. ‘Thy throne, O God. is for ever 
and ever’ ; especially when we find, in the very next verse, words that 
declare his subordinate nature. ‘Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
wickedness, therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows" ? (p 138.) “But it deserves particularly 
to be noticed, in this instance, that the Messiah, in whatever sense he 
is declared God, is, in the very same sense, described in verse 7, (God 
thy God,’) as having a God superior to him, and by whom he was appoint- 
ed to the office of Messiah.” (P.243.) 

In the third place, no scripturalist ever hesitated to apply Psalm 
xlv, directly to Solomon, after his marriage with the daughter of 
Pharoah, as is evident from the context ; ‘My heart is inditing a 
good matter : I speak of the things which I have made touching 
the king : my tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer 
than the children of men ; grace is poured into thy lips : therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever ; the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou lovest 
righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. Kings’ daughters were 
among thy honourable women : upon thy right hand did stand the queen 
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in gold of Opliir. Hearken, O daughter and consider, and incline thine 
car ; forget also thine own people, and thy father s house : so shall the 
king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is thy Lord, and worship thou 
him. Instead of thy fathers shall be thv ..i.udren, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.’* If the application of the word “God” 
in an accommodated sense, entitle Jesus to deity, how much more 
properly should the direct application of the same word, “God” to 
Solomon,” according to the Editor, exalt him to a participation in the 
divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 
i’salm, cii. 25—27, referred to by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10-— 12.) “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens arc the works of thy hand. They 
shall perish ; but thou remainest : and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment : and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they wshall be 
changed : but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” The 
construction here admits of two interpretations : one is that verses 10 — 12 
are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addressed to the Son by God, as supposed 
by the Editor : the other is, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
invokes his Divine Majesty by quoting Psalm, cii. 25 — 27, after he has, in 
the preceding verse, introduced the name of God, as anointing the Son 
above his follows to shew the continual duration of the honour bestowed 
on the Son, as flowing from the unchangeable and preserving power of 
the bestower of that honour. To ascertain which of these two interpreta- 
tions the apostle had in view, let us now refer to the context. One’s 
exaltation above his fellows by another, on account of his merit, as stated 
in the preceding verse (9), is quite inconsistent with the immutable 
character mentioned in verses 10 — 12, and, therefore, these two opposite 
qualities can by no means be ascribed to the same being. Again, in the 
following verse, (13), the apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over 
angels, asks, ”To which of the angels said he at any time. Sit on my right 
hand until 1 make thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here common sense di- 
ctates, that if such expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth,” &c. ; “As a vesture shalt thou fold them up 
and “Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail,” had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the dignity 
of the Son, have added the words, “Sit on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool” ; which imply a much inferior nature to that attribu- 
ted in the preceding passage, and which, indeed, may be parallelled by other 
expressions found in Scripture, applied to mere human beings. Deut., 
8 
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in gold of Opliir. Hearken, O daughter and consider, and incline thine 
car ; forget also thine own people, and thy father's house : so shall the 
king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is thy Lord, and worship thou 
him. Instead of thy fathers shall be thv .,Ladren. whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.” If the application of the word “God” 
in an accommodated sense, entitle Jesus to deity, how much more 
properly should the direct application of the same word, “God” to 
Solomon,” according to the Editor, exalt him to a participation in the 
divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 
i’salm, cii. 25-27, referred to by the author of tlie Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10—12.) “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hand. They 
shall perish ; but thou remainest : and they all shall w^ax old as doth a 
garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed : but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” The 
construction here admits of two interpretations : one is that verses 10 — 12 
are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addreSised to the Son by God, as supposed 
by the Editor : the other is, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
invokes his Divine Majesty by ciuoting Psalm, cii. 25-— 27, after he has, in 
the preceding verse, introduced the name of God, as anointing the Son 
above his fellows to shew the continual duration of the honour bestowed 
on the Son, as flowing from the unchangeable and preserving power of 
the bestower of that honour. To ascertain which of these two interpreta- 
tions the apostle had in view, let us now refer to the context. One’s 
exaltation above his fellow^s by another, on account of his merit, as stated 
in the preceding verse (9), is quite inconsistent with the immutable 
character mentioned in verses 10—12, and. therefore, these tw^o opposite 
qualities can by no means be ascribed to the same being. Again, in the 
following verse, (13), the apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over 
angels, asks, “To which of the angels said he at any time. Sit on my right 
hand until 1 make thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here common sense di- 
ctates, that if such expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth,” &c. ; “As a vesture shalt thou fold them up ; 
and “Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail, had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the dignity 
of the Son, have added the words, “Sit on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool” ; which imply a much inferior nature to that attribu- 
ted in the preceding passage, and which, indeed, may be parallelled by other 
expressions found in Scripture, applied to pierc hufiian beings. Deut., 
8 
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xxxii. 10 ; “He (Jehovah) kept him as the apple of his eye.'' Isaiah, xlix. 
16 : ‘‘Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands/' Psalm, 
xlvii. 3 : “He (Jehovah) shall subdue the. people under us, and the nations 
under our feet.” In describing the superior courage and the strength of a 
man who is reported to have overpowered a lion, and also a dog, no one, 
endued with common sense, would, after stating the former fact, adduce 
the latter as an additional proof of courage and strength, as it is evident 
that to kill a dog is a feat by no means of so wonderful a nature as 
that of overcoming a lion. My reader may recollect Matt., xxii. 45 ; 
“If David then call him (the Messiah) Lord, Iiow is he his son ?” which 
tells us that Jesus disproves the assertion of the Messiah being the son 
of David, on the ground that no father could consistently call his son 
“Lord,” much less could he apply to his son the term “My Lord” Were 
we to admit the first interpretation, upheld by the Editor, and to consider 
the passage, ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning, <S:c., as a part of the address 
of Jehovah to Jesus, we must, in conformity to the argument used by Jesus 
himself, in Matt,, xxii. 45, relinquish the commonly-rcccivcd doctrine, 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and actually admit his superiority to the 
Father of the universe, who, according to the Editor, addresses him as 
“Lord” in Heb., i. 10. Either, therefore, the Editor must abandon the 
opinion that God the Father addresses Jesus as Lord, in the passage re- 
ferred to. or he must cease to consider him as the ‘‘Son of God.” 

‘‘The Editor again uses the word Jehovah in verse 10, and reads, 
‘‘Thou, Jehovah, in the beginning,” &c.. instead of ‘Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning,” &c , without assigning any reason for his deviating from the 
English version, as well as the Hebrew and Greek originals. For in the 
original Hebrew there is no ” Jehovah” mentioned in Psalm, cii. 25, and, 
consequently, in the Greek passage, Heb., i. 10, which is a quotation of 
the same verse of the Psalm, the term xvpii cannot be supposed to be 
intended as a translation of the word Jehovah. So in the English version 
the verse stands thus, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning,” &c. I shall, however, 
feel obliged to the Rev. Editor, if he can point out to me any authority 
for his substitution of the word “Jehovah” for Lord, in the verse in 
question. 

With a view to weaken the strength of the evidence found in I Cor., 
XV. 24, a.s to the changeable nature of Christ, the Editor says, (p. 562) “His 
original throne as Jehovah God, is for ever and ever ; his mediatorial throne 
remains for a season, and the ceases.” I have already noticed, in pages 
139 and 234 of the Second Appeal, and in the foregoing chapter of this 
work, that the term for ever, or similar terms, when used for a creature, or 
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a begotten son, signify, in scriptural idiom, long duration of time. My 
reader, therefore, by referring to those instances, will be convinced that 
neither Solomon, to whom Psalm, cii, 25, is directly applied, nor Jesus, to 
whom the apostle applies the said verse in the above Psalm, in an accom- 
modated sense, can be supposed to be endued with a throne or kingdom 
that never will cease ; — a question which St. Paul decides in the most 
plain and positive terms, in 1 Cor. xv. 24. 25 : “Then cometh the end. 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when 
he shall have laid down all rule and authority and power. For he must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.'' (Verse 28 :) “And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself he 
subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
Here the apostle declares, that Jesus will in the end deliver up his kingdom 
to God the Father, and not to God composed (as the Editor maintains) of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and that the Son himself, 
unlimited to any particular capacity, whether mediatorial, human, or 
divine, shall he subject to the Father, that God alone may be all in all. 
Is there in tliis passage, or in any other part of the Scriptures, any 
authority for saying that the Son’s mediatorial throne alone shall be 
delivered up to the Father ? On the contrary, neither he nor any one, 
can in a mediatorial capacity exercise a kingdom ; but Jesus, as the king 
of our faith, the anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows has a 
kingdom and throne, and that kingdom only can he deliver up in the end 
of the world, that God may be all in all. Besides the above verse (28) 
asserts, that he, as the So7i, the highest title that Jesus is honoured with, 
will be subject to him who has exalted him above all creatures. No one, 
besides, unbiassed by early prejudice, can ever venture to pronounce 
such an opinion as that a being can lose his kingdom in any capacity 
whatsoever, and yet be unchangeable. 

As some orthodox divines had attempted to prove the deity of Jesus 
from the circumstance of the term “shepherd" being applied to God, in 
Psalm, xxiii. 1, and to Jesus, in John, x. 16, I pointed out (p. 249 of the 
Second Appeal), that the same term “shepherd” is used for Moses, (in 
Isaiah, Ixiii. 11, “With the shepherd of his flock"), and for the leaders 
of Israel. (Jer., xxiii., 4, “I will set up shepherds over them”), yet that 
none of those persons is supposed to have been united with God. 

The Rev. Editor, although he acknowledged the accuracy of my above 
assertion, yet tries to draw from it an argument against me by means of 
one or two strange questions. One is, (p. 562), ‘'But did he" (the author) 
“never read of a chief shepherd, who, when he shall appear, will give 
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the under-shepherds a crown of glory ?” The other is, “But was our 
author ignorant that David was also one of Christ’s fold, and Moses, and 
Abraham ?'* In answer to which, I must confess that I am ignorant of 
David, Moses, and Abraham, having been of Christ’s fold : and although 
Jesus is styled “a chief shepherd”, yet such avowal of his superiority above 
other messengers of the Deity neither places him on a level with Jehovah, 
nor does it prove his unity with the Most High God. Can a chief among 
the generals of a king be ever supposed equal to, or identified with, the 
king, his employer ? With respect to the argument founded on referring 
to Jesus Christ; Ee;ek, xxxiv- 23, “I will set one shepherd. even my servant 
David,” 1 observed in my Second Appeal (p. 249), that even in this case, 
“they must still attribute his shepherdship over his flock to divine 
commission, and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the 
employer, and the Messiah his servant, “ to wliich the Editor makes reply, 
“We must relinquish a unity of nature between the Divine Father and 
the Messiah whom he sent, just as much as we do between Cyaxares 
and Cyrus, employed to lead his armies, between Vespasian and Titus, 
between George the Third and his son, now George the Fourth.” In this 
passage, it must be confessed that we have something like a clear definition 
or exposition of the nature of the Trinit 3 ^ in which the Editor professes 
his belief ; — that is, he conceives the God-head to constitute a genus like 
angel, man, fowl, fish. &c., God the Son being of the same nature with 
(rod the Father, just as the man George the Third is of the same nature 
with the man George the Fourth, though of a separate will, inclination, 
and passion, and distinct existence — a conception which is certainly 
compatible with an idea of unity of nature between the Father and tlie 
Son, but which is entirely inconsistent with that of co-evality between 
them ; and implies, that, as the difference of existence, &c., between man 
and man, is the origin of the plurality of mankind, so the difference of 
existence, &c , between God and God, must cause plurality in the Godhead. 
Can there be any polytheistical creed more clear and more gross than 
this ? Yet the Editor will take it amiss if charged with Polytheism. It 
is worth observing, that the orthodox, so far from establishing the unity 
of the Messiah with God by means of the above passage, “I will set one 
shepherd over them, even my servant David,'" can at most but prove unity 
between the Messiah and God’s servant David. 

In the course of this argument, the Editor says, that “he had adduced 
many other passages in which the Son is called Jehovah.” 1 wonder at 
this assertion. 1 find hitherto only two places in which he applies the 
word Jehovah to Jesus, “Thy throne, O God 1” &c., “And thou, Lord, 
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in the beginning’’ See. The Editor takes upon himself to use tlie term 
Jehovah instead of “God” in the former, and instead of “Lord” in the 
latter instance, as before noticed, and notv he gives out his own perversion 
of those texts as authority ! 

Mr. Jones having attempted to deJut,.. toc deity of Jesus by a 
comparison of Eplies., iv. 18. with Psalm, Ixviii. 18, “Thou hast ascended 
on high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou hast received gifts of men ; 
yea, for the rebellious also, tliat the Lord God might dwell among them.” — 

I observed, (p. 256, Second Appeal,) that, “from a view^ of the whole 
verse, the sense must, according to this mode of reasoning, be as follows : — 
The person who ascended on high, and who received gifts for men. that 
tlie Lord God might dwell among them, is the Lord God,— an interpreta- 
tion, which, as implying that the Lord God ascended, and received gifts 
from a being of course superior to himself, in order that he might dwell 
among men, is equally absurd and unscriptural.” The Editor entirely 
omits to notice the foregoing observation, and only refers to the context, 
inferring thence tliat different jiersons of the Godhead are aftdressed in 
the course of the Psalm. ( P. 564). “The Psalm,” he observes, (Ixviii.) 
“commences with an address to God in the third person. At verse 7th 
he is addressed in the second person : the second person is retained till 
verse lltli, and is resumed again in this, the ]8th verse. If one person 
be not addressed from the beginning, therefore, it is certain that lie who 
ascended on high, identified by Paul as Christ, is God, who went forth 
before the people through the wilderness.” How is it possible, that the 
Editor, a diligent student of the Bible for thirty or forty years, should not 
know that, in addressing God, the third person and also tlie second are 
constantly used in immediate sequence, and that this variation is considered 
a rhetorical trope in Hebrew and Arabic, as well as in almost all the 

Asiatic languages, from being supposed to convey notions of the 

omnipresence and pervading influence of the Deity ? To prove this 

assertion, 1 could quote a great many instances, even from the 

single book of Psalms, such as Psalm, iii. 3—5, &c. and in a single ch. 2 
Samuel, xxii. 3, 49, in which God is addressed both in the second and 
third persons : but as the Editor might perhaps, allege in those cases, 
though in defiance both of the idiom of the Hebrew and of common 
sense, that in all these instances David in spirit meant the first and the 
second persons of the Godhead by the variety of persons, 1 shall quote 
the translation of some lines of the Qoran, by Sale, and of a Jewish prayer, 
in which the same variety of persons is used, and where it cannot be 
imagined that different persens of the Godhead arc meant to be therein 
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addressed. Alqoran, eh. I : “Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thcc do <vc worship, 
and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way 
of those to whom thou hast been gracious : not of those against whom 
thou art incensed, not of those who go astray.” Can Mohammad here be 
supposed to have alluded in spirit to the first and second persons of God, 
or has he not rather used those phrases according to the common practice 
of tlie language ? The following lines are from a Jewish book of prayers, 
written in Hebrew, and translated into English.'*' *'Sahhath morning serincc. 
‘riiercfore, all whom God hath formed, shall glorify and bless him ; they 
shall ascribe praise, honour, and glory, unto the King who hath formed 
all things ; and who, through his lioliness, causeth his people Israel inlierit 
rest on the holy Sabbath. Thy name. O Lord our God 1 shall be 
sanctified.’” ^Wlorning sendee, ‘His words also are living, permanent, 
faithful, and desirable for ever, even unto all ages ; as well those which 
he hath v^X)kcn concerning our ancestiMs, as those concerning us, our 
children, our generations, and the generations of the seed of Israel, thy 
servants, both the first and the last.”’ A thousand similar instances might 
be adduced. 

In the Qoran, it is further remarkable that the same change of person 
is adopted when God is represented as speaking of himself. Alqoran, ii. 5 ; 
‘Set not up, therefore, any equals unto God against your owm knowledge. 
If ye be in doubt concerning that revelation, which n\' have sent dow'U unto 
our servant, produce a chapter like unto it, and call upon your witnesses 
besides God, if ye say truth,” Moreover we find in the Jewish Scriptures, 
that in speaking of a third party both the second and the third personal 
pronouns ars sometimes used. Hosea, ii. 15 17 : “And I will give her her 
vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope ; and she 
shall sing there as in the days of her youth, and as in the day wdien she came 
up out of the land of Egypt, “AncJ it shall be at that day, saith the Lord, 
that thou shalt call me Ishi ; and shalt call me no more Baalim.” “For I will 
take away the names of Baalim out of her month, and they shall no more 
be remembered by their name.” Ver. 19 : “And I will bplroth thcc unto 
me for ever ; yea, I will betroth thee unto me 'in righteousness, and in 
judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies.” The public may now 
judge what weight the argument of the Editor ought to carry with it, and 
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whether I adduced only a “Jewish dream” in applying verse 18 originally 
to Moses, or whether the Editor rather has not founded his position 
on the ground of mere imagination. To me, as an Asiatic, nothing 
can appear more strange than an attempt tn J ...uce the deity of Jesus 
from an address by David to the omnipresent God, couched in 
both the second and third persons. I will, moreover, confidently 
appeal to the context, to satisfy any unprejudiced person that the 
Psalmist, in verse 18th, had Moses alone in view. The Psalm, it will 
be recollected, was written on the specific occasion of tlie removal 
of the ark, which was done according to the instructions delivered to 
Moses by God on Mount Sinai. David accordingly recapitulates in the 
preceding verses of the Psalm, the w’ondcrful mercies of God in delivering, 
Israel from the Itgyptians, and leading them towards the promised land. 
In verses 15 — 17, Sinai is thus mentioned ; “The hill of God is as the hill 
of Bashan ; an high hill, as the hill of Bashan. Why leap yc, ye high hills ? 
This is the hill which God dcsircth to dwell in ; yea, the I.^ord will dwell 
in it for ever. The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place.” In 
verse 18, immediately after mention of the word Sinai, the holy place, he 
goes on, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive : 
thou hast received ^ifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord 
God ini^ht dwell amon^ them — the very reason to which, in the book of 
Exodus, the construction of the ark, whose removal was taking place, is 
assigned. From this it appears evident, that the gifts alluded to were 
those granted on Mount Sinai ; and the only question that remains is. Who 
was it that received those gifts for men ? I leave this to be answered by 
the candid reader. There are, besides, many other passages in the writings 
of the Psalmist, where David, after addressed the Supreme Father 
of the universe, abruptly addresses himself to creatures, such as in Psalms, 
Ixviii. 28 ; iv. 1.2; ix. 5, 6.10, 11 ; Ixvi. 15, 16; xci. 13.14. There is 
nothing, therefore, unusual or strange in applying the verse in question, 
though originally relating to Moses, in an accommodated sense to Jesus. 

To prove the figurative application of the term God to Jesus, and to 
other superior creatures, from the authority of the Saviour himself, I 
quoted (Second Appeal, P. 138) John, x. 34, “Is it not written in your law 
I said, Yc are Gods ?“ With a v- : w to invalidate this argument, the Editor 
puts three questions (p. 564). T ^ first is, “What creatures of a superior 
nature arc here termed Gods ? Those that die like men.’ To this I answer 
Yes ; the term “God” is here apj^licd to those chiefs of Israel who were 
men, and who consequently died like men ; and from the very circumstance 
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of their having had the appearance of man, and having been endowed with 
human feelings, as well as their having been, like men, liable to death, we 
are under the necessity of inferring that the application of the term “God’' 
to them is figurative, and that it is by no means real, though we find them 
exalted by the terms, “the sons of the Most High” (Psalm Ixxxii. 6*), “tlie 
first-born of God” (Exodus iv. 22) ; the 'peculiar people of God, above all 
nations" (xix. 5) the “kingdom of priests, an holy nation (ver. 6) ; and even 
by the most glorifying title of “Gods” (Psalm, Ixxxii. 6). Upon the same 
ground and the same principle, we must consider (if not biassed by prejudice 
the use of the word “God,” and “the Son of God,” for Jesus, to be figura- 
tive, as he himself explained (John, x. 34) for although Jesus was honoured 
with abundantly high titles, yet he was in (he appearance of man, and 
possessed of human feelings, and liable to death, like those chiefs of 
Israel, as is evident from the following as well as many other facts 
recorded in the Scriptures : “She brought forth her first-born son” (Jesus), 
Luke ii. 7.) “And when eight days were accomplished for circumcising 
of the child, his name was called Jesus” (Ver. 21). “And the child 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and, the grace of 
God was upon him'' (Ver. 40) ''When he vjas twehc years old") Ver. 42), 
“And was subject unto them” (his parents. ) (Ver. 51) “Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature" (Ver. 52) “The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking" &c. (Matt. xi. 19). “And when he looked round about on them 
with anger, being grieved "(Mark iii. 5 ) “Jesus, therefore, being weary with 
his journey.’' (John iv. 6). “Now is my troubled." (xii. 27 ) ‘‘And began 
to wash his disciples’ feet,” (xiii. 5.) “He was troubled in spirit." (Ver. 21) 
“And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly." (Luke xxii. 44\ “And 
(Jesus) saith unto them. My soul is exceedingly sorroivful unto death." (Mark 
xiv. 34). “Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the 
ghost." (Matt, xxvii. 50) “And became obedient unto death even the death of 
the cross.” (Philip ii. 8), Ought not the consideration of the foregoing 
circumstances relating to Jesus Christ to have prevented the Editor from 
inquiring, “What creatures of a superior nature are here termed Gods ? 
Those (Israelites) that die like men ?” For if the circumstance of being 
men, and dying like men must preclude the chiefs of Israel from being sup- 
posed to be creatures of a superior nature, notwithstanding they are called 
Gods, the highest of all the honorary terms with which any being can be 

In the originnl Il'jbrovv, the word signifying Bons. ia found, instead of 

or children, as found in tho English version. 
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exalted ; how can the same argument fail of proving the common humanity 
of Je*us, who was, like them, in the shape of a man, and died as a man ? 
If the Editor say, that Jesus, though he died like man, yet was raised again 
from the dead, I shall remind him, that Enoch, on? of the sons of men, and 
Elijah, a Jewish prophet, never tasted death at all, like other men ;* that 
the dead, who happened to touch the body of Elisha, revived and stood 
up ;1 and. that a dead boy was also raised by him and then ask the 
Editor, are not these circumstances more wonderful than Christ’s being 
raised after death ? Is not the fact of Elijah’s not having died at all, 
more conclusive evidence of a superior nature, according to the mode of 
reasoning employed by the Editor, than the resurrection of Christ after his 
death on the cross ? 

In case the Editor should have recourse to the generally-adopted 
argument, that Jesus was possessed of a two-fold nature, the nature 
of God and the nature of man ; the former, because he is termed 
God in scripture, and the latter, because he was in the shape of man ; 
I would ask, is there any authority in the sacred writings for alleging 
that Jesus was possessed of such two-fold nature ?— a question which, 
indeed, I took upon myself to put to the Editor in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 211,) but which he has avoided to answer. Are not Moses and 
the chiefs of Israel termed, in like manner Gods, § as well as men ?1| Did 
not they perform wonderful miracles, as raising the dead and commanding 
wind and water, H as well as the sun and moon ? ** Did not some of them 
talk of themselves in a manner suitable to the nature of God alone ?•** 
Are we, from these circumstances, to represent them as possessing a 
two-fold nature, divine and human ? If not, let us give up such an unscrip- 
tural and irrational idea, as attributing to Jesus, or to any human being, 
a double nature of God and man, and restrain ourselves from bringing 
Christianity to a level with the doctrines of heathenish polytheism. Is it 
not a general rule, adopted to preserve concordance between all the 
passages of scripture, and to render them consistent with reason, that 
when terms, phrases, or circumstances, which are applicable to God alone, 
arc found ascribed to a created being, cither man or angel, these arc to be 
interpreted in an inferior sense ? Were we to deviate from this general 
rule and take these terms to be real, Judaism and Christianity would be 


* 2 .Kings ii. 11. | 2 Kings xiii. 21. X 2 Kings iv. 31, 35. § Rxocl., vii* 1. || Dent., xxxiii. 1 ; 
Ezok., xxxiv. 31. M I Kings, xvii. 1, xviii. 44, 45 ; and 2 Kings, ii. 22. ** Joshua, x. 12, 13, 

Dout, XX vii. I., xxxii. I, 
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but systems of Polytheism, and unworthy of adoption by rational beings. 
Such an attempt as to shew that Moses and the chiefs of Israel having 
been types and shadows of Jesus, are called gods, is totally inadmissible ; 
for we find no authority in the Scriptures for such an assertion : moreover 
had there been any authority declaring Moses and others to have been 
types of Jesus, it could not depreciate the honour which scripture confers 
upon them, by the application of the terms “gods” and “sons of God’’ to 
them, any more than the fact, that Christ was the Saviour of mankind, in 
consequence of his having been of the seed of Abraham* and house of 
David, as well as the rod of the stem of Jesse. I could lower the dignity of 
the Messiah, or could exalt the rank of Abraham, or of David, above 
Christ. 

Such an apology as ascribes birth, growth, and death, to the material 
body of Christ, and immortality and divinity to bis spirit, is equally applica- 
ble to those Israelites that are termed gods. 

The second question of the Editor is, “To whose nature is their’s 
(Israel’s) superior ? only to that of the brutes !” In answer to which 
I refer the Editor to the passages already cited, to wit. Psalm, Ixxxii. 
6, Exod., iv. 22, xix. 5, 6, as well as to Exod., xxv. 8, “God was dwelling 
among them Deut. vii. 6, “That he has chosen them from all 
the nations,” x. 15, “He loved them, he chose them only xiv, 1, 
“They are the sons of God;” and to numerous passages of a similar 
description, whence the Editor may judge whether Israel was superior to 
the brutes only, or to the rest of mankind. The third question is, “Jf other 
gods die like men, must Jehovah, who made heaven and earth, whose 
throne is forever ?’’ My answer must be in the negative, because Jehovah 
is not a man-god that shall die ; but he, as the God of all gods, and the 
Lord of lords must regulate the death and birth of those who are 
figuratively called gods, while he himself is immutable. Deut , x. 17 : 
Jehovah your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords.’’ John, xx. 17: “To 
my God and your God.” Psalm, xlv, 7 : “God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee.’’— Let us now again refer to the context of John, x. 34. In ver. 33, the 
Jews assign it as the reason for their attempting to stone Jesus, that he 
made himself equal to God, by-t calling himself the Son of God, as they 
supposed, in a real sense, which was, according to their law, blasphemy ; 
Jesus, therefore, pointed out to them, in ver. 34, that even the term “god’ 

* Genesis, xxii. 18. f Isaiah, xi. 1. t As is evident from the reply of Jesus, (ver. 36, ) 
“Tiiou blasphemest ; because I said I am the ISon of God. 
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is found figuratively applied to the chiefs of Israel, in scripture, without 
meaning to imply thereby, their equality with God ; in ver, 35, he reminds 
them of their applying, according to the Scriptures, the same divine term 
to those chiefs ; and lastly, he shews their ,r,vunsistency in calling their 
chiefs gods, and, at the same time, rejecting Christ’s declaration of his 
being the son of God, in the same metaphorical sense, as being “sanctified” 
and “sent” by God. Is not this argument, used by Jesus, an evident 
disavowal of his own deity, and manifestation of his having called himself 
“the Son of God,” only in a metaphorical sense ? I am sorry to observe, 
that the Editor seems to have bestowed little or no reflection upon these 
texts. 

In answer to my observation on the attempt of orthodox Christians to 
prove the deity of Jesus from I Cor., x. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tempted,’’ the Editor quotes first, an observation of my 
own, to wit, “How far cannot prejudice carry away men of sense ! Are we 
not all, in common with Jesus, liable to be tempted both by men and Satan ? 
Can the liability to temptation, common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and 
all mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity and unity of those 
respective subjects of temptation ?” He then declares, that I was not 
correct in the statement of my opponent’s doctrine on this subject, 
and denies any one’s “having attempted to prove the deity of Christ 
merely from his being tempted.” To shew the accuracy of my state- 
ment, however. I beg to refer the Editor to Mr. Jones’s work on 
the nature of Christ. The Editor lastly asserts, that “it is the apostle’s 
declaring that Christ was he who was tempted in the wilderness, and 
hence, the Most High God, described by the Psalmist as tempted, 
which is here adduced.” But I do not find in the verse in question, nor in 
any preceding or following verse, “the apostle s declaring that Christ 
was he who was tempted by Israel in the wilderness. If the Editor has 
met with such a declaration elsewhere, he should first point it out, and 
then build his argument upon it. But unless he first shew, that being 
tempted by the devil, and being tempted by Israel^ mean the same thing, 
I cannot admit any relation between the declaration of the apostles and 
that of the Psalmist. 

Relative to Psalm cx. I, “The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” I observed, in my 
Second Appeal, (p. 223,) that “this passage is simply applied, to the Messiah 
manifesting, that the victory gained by him over his enemies, was entirely 
owing to the influence of God !” To this the Editor replies, After the 
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Son had humbled himself, so as to assume our nature and be appointed to 
the combat, it was not to be expected that the Father would forsake him. 
But that Jesus had no might of his own which our author would fain prove, 
is not a fact.’' Is it not most strange, that the Son whom the Editor 
considers the immutable^ almighty God should be supposed by him again to 
have humbled himself, and to have been ajypointed by another to a combat, 
in which that other assisted him to obtain success? Are not these two 
ideas quite incompatible with each other ? If such positive disavowal of his 
own power, by Jesus himself, as ”1 can of mine own self, do nothing,” “All 
that the Father giveth shall come to me,’" has failed to convince the Editor 
tliat Jesus had no power of his oim, no argument of mine, or of any other 
human being, can be expected to make an impression upon him. 

The Editor afterwards endeavours to prove the omnipotence of Jesus 
by quoting Isaiah, Ixiii. 5 : ‘‘Mine own arm brought salvation unto me,” 
and Rev., i, 8 : am Alpha and Omega ; the beginning and the end. saith 

the Lord, which is, and which was. and which is to come, the Almighty,’ 
Supposing these two last-mentioned passages to be actually astribed to 
Jesus, conveying a manifestation of his own omnipotence, v/ould they not 
be esteemed as directly contradictory to his positive disavowal of omnipo- 
tence, found in the foregoing, and in hundreds of other passages ? Flow 
then, are wc to reconcile to our understanding the idea that the Author 
of true religion disavows his almighty power on one occasion, and asserts 
it on another ? But, in fact, we are not reduced by the texts in question 
to any such dilemma ; for the passage quoted from Isaiah (Ixiii. 5) has 
no more allusion to Jesus than to Moses or Joshua. Whence and under 
what plea, the Editor and others apply this passage to Christ I am quite 
at a loss to know. The prophet here speaks of the destruction of Edom and 
Bozrah, under the wrath of God, for their infidelity towards Israel. These 
Places were inhabited by the sons of Esau, (the brother of Jacob,) who was 
also called Edom. Gen, xxv. 30 ; ’‘And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray 
thee, with the same red pottage, for I am faint ; therefore was his name 
called Edom.” So Jeremiah prophesies the destruction of Edom and 
Bozrah (xlix. 7, 8) ; “Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of hosts , 
Is wisdom no more in Teman ? Is counsel perished from the prudent ? 
Is their wisdom vanished ? Flee yc, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants 
of Dedan ; for I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the time that 
I will visit him.” Ver 13 : “For I have sworn by myself, saith the Lord, 
that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, and a curse ; 
and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes.'’ And also the whole 
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of Obadiah’s prophecy foretells the slaughter of Edom by the wrath of 
God. I quote here, only one or two verses (8, 9) ; ’‘Shall I not in that 
day, saith the Lord, even destroy the wise men out of Edom, and 
understanding out of the mount of Esau ? And thy mighty men, O 
Teman, shall be dismayed, to the end that every one of the mount of 
Esau may be cut off by slaughter.” Vcr, II ; “In the day that thou 
stoodest on the other side : in the day that the strangers carried away 
captive his forces, and foreigners entered into his. gate and cast lots upon 
Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them.” What expression does 
Isaiah make use of in chap Ixiii , that the passage can be interpreted as 
speaking the language of Jesus ? Nothing of the kind that I can perceive. 
It contains rather such denunciations as are considered totally inconsistent 
with the office and character of the meek and lowly Jesus, the messenger 
of peace on earth, and good-will in heaven towards men. Can the 
following expressions, ‘ I will tread them in my anger,” “Their blood 
shall be upon my garment,” (ver. 3), be ascribed to Jesus, who so far from 
treading down the inhabitants of Edom and Bozrah, or of any other land, 
and sprinkling their blood upon his garment, came to reconcile them to 
God, and laboured in behalf of them, and of all men ; even suffering his 
own blood to be shed, rather than refrain from teaching them the way 
of salvation ? What particular connexion had Jesus with the destruction 
of the sons of the children of Edom, to justify the Editor in referring 
chap. Ixiii. to the Messiah ? I should expect to find such language as is 
used by Isaiah in that chapter referring to God ; for in the poetical 
language of the prophets, similar expressions are abundantly ascribed 
to the Most High in an allegorical sense. Isaiah, lix, 15—17 : “And the 
Lord saw it. and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And he 
saw that there was no man, and wondered that there was no intercessor : 
therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his righteousness it 
sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and an 
helmet of salvation upon his head ; and he put on the garments of vengeance 
for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloak.” Dan., vii. 9 : “I beheld 
till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit, whose 
garment was white as snow.” 

As to Rev., i 8, let us refer to the contexts, commencing with 
verse 4. In this, John, addressing the seven churches of Asia, says, 
“Grace be unto you, and peace from him which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ.” He proceeds to describe Christ 
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as a “faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and the Prince 
of the kings of the earth,” adding, “Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. Behold, he cometh with cloud.«, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him : and all kindreds 
of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so. Amen.” Having 
thus stated what Christ had done, and. is to do, John reverts to the 
declaration of the eternity of God with which he commenced : “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord ; 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” All 
this appears so very plain ; the eternal attributes of the Almighty, in 
verse 4, are so distinct from the description of the character and office 
of Christ in verses 5—7 ; the identity of the definition of God in ver. 4, 
with that in ver, 8, is so obvious, that I should have thought it impossible 
for any one not to perceive how totally unconnected verse 8 is with that 
which precedes it, and how far it was from John’s intention to declare 
the Almighty and his faithful witness, to be one. Moreover, we find the 
term "Almighty” in the book of Revelation mentioned seven times, 
besides in verse 8, and referring always to God ; at the same time, 
notwithstanding the frequent mention of the Lamb or Jesus, throughout 
the whole book, neither the term "Almighty,’’ nor the designation “who 
is. and who was, and who is to come,” equivalent to the term "Jehovah,” 
is once ascribed to the Lamb. Let the candid reader judge for 
himself. 

The Editor again introduces the subject of the angel of Bokim, 
(p. 565,) quoting Psalm, Ixxviii. 13, "He divided the sea, and caused them 
to pass through, and made the waters to stand in a heap,” &c. Whence 
he concludes that the Son was with Israel in the wilderness as their 
God. But what allusion this Psalm has to Christ, situated either in the 
wilderness, or in an inhabited land, my limited understanding is unable 
to discover. As I have already noticed the argument adduced by the 
Editor respecting angels, in the beginning of this chapter, I will not renew 
the subject but beg my reader’s attention to that part of my treatise. 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xcv. 6, 7 “For Jehovah is a great God 
and a great King above all gods. O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker ; for he is our God, and we are 
the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand :” and justifies the 
application of this passage to Jesus, upon the ground that, in John, i. 3 
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Jesus is declared equally with the Father to be the Maker of all things. 

I wonder at the Editor’s choosing this passage as being applicable to Jesus, 
on such a basis ; for should this reason be admitted as well-founded, all the 
passages of the Old Testament, in which Jidiovah is mentioned, would 
be interpreted as referring to Jesus without selection. As I noticed this 
verse of John, i- 3, and one or two similar verses in p. 82, 1 will not recur 
to them here. 

Having also noticed Psalm ii. 12, (Pages 77, 78,) “Blessed are all 
they who trust in him,” I will abstain from reiterating the same subject, 
though I find the Editor repeating his arguments here in his usual 
manner. 

To my great surprise I observe that the Editor again quotes John, 
X. 30, “I and my Father are one,” to shew that God and Jesus, though they 
arc two beings, yet arc one, without any attention to all the illustrations I 
adduced to explain this passage in the Second Appeal (pp. 132, 133.) 
I will, however, elucidate this passage still more fully in its proper place. 
I thank the Rev. Editor for quoting such passages as Psalm, Ixxxi. 9, 10, 
and Ixxxii , 18, which, in common with all other authorities of the sacred 
books, decidedly prove the unity of the^Supreme Being, and that no other 
being, except him, is worthy to be called Jehovah. 

In the course of the quotation from the Psalms, the Editor cites 
Heb., iii. 3, 4 : ‘‘For this man was counted worthy of more glory than 
Moses, in as much as he who hath builded the house is worthy of more 
honor than the house. For every house is built by some man ; but he 
who built all things is God.” Upon which he comments, that it was 
Christ that built the house understood, (as he supposes,) from the phrase 
“all things” in the verse in question. I will not prolong the discussion 
by pointing out the errors appearing in the English version. I only 
repeat verse 6, explaining what the apostle meant by the house of Christ, 
which the Editor omitted to mention ; to wit, But Christ as a son over 
his own house, whose house are we." Hence it is evident, that the house 
which Christ built by the will of the Father is the Christian church ; and 
that God, the Father of Jesus, and of the rest of the universe, is the 
author of all things whatsoever. 



Section II 

The Prophets 

In introducing the Prophets, the Rev. Editor commences with 
Proverbs ; saying, "If in this book Christ be represented under the 
character of wisdom, as divines have thought, and as seems implied in 
Christ’s saying, Matt., xi, 19, ‘But wisdom is justified of her “children” ; 
and Luke, xi. 49, ‘Therefore said the wisdom of God, I will send them 
prophets,’ fresh proof is here furnished to the eternal deity of the Son.’’ 
He then quotes Prov , viii. 1. 22, 27, 30 : “Doth not wisdom cry ? — ‘The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old — 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there.— I was by him, as one brought 
up * with him.” I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.’ ” 
It is indeed, astonishing to me how the strong prejudice of other learned 
divines, as well as of the Editor, in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
has prevented them from perceiving that the identification attempted to 
be thus deduced by them from those passages of the book of Proverbs, 
instead of proving the “eternal deity” of Jesus, or his self-existence, 
would go to destroy his distinct existence altogether ; for Christians of all 
denominations agree that wisdom, understanding, and all other attributes of 
God, have been from eternity to eternity in the possession of the almighty 
power, without cither or any of them having been endowed with a 
separate existence ; and were we to attribute to each of the proper- 
ties of God self-existence, we must necessarily admit that there are besides 
God numerous beings (his attributes,) which possess, like God himself, 
eternal existence— a doctrine which would amount to gross Polytheism. 
But the expression, “The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way,” 
(vcr. 22, quoted by the Editor,) proves that the wisdom there alluded to 
was considered as in possession of Jehovah, just as his other attributes are. 
If Jesus, then, be meant here by wisdom, he must, so far from being 
esteemed as Jehovah himself, be supposed to have been possessed by Jehovah 
as an attribute. If this doctrine be admitted as orthodox, how then are 
the primitive Christians to be justified in condemning Sabellius on account 
of his maintaining the same doctine ? We find that, consistently with the 
same prophetical language, the inspired writer of Proverbs directs us to 

the original Hebrew does not signify "brought up.” It means 
"steaded*', stabled, or established, as qualities with substances, See Parkhurat’s Hebrew 
Lexicon. 
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call wisdom a sister, and understanding kinswoman (vii. 4.) instead of 
bestowing on her such epithets as, Jehovah, the everlasting God, that are 
insisted upon by the Editor as properly applied to Jesus. In fact, the book 
of Proverbs meant only to urge, in the usual no-^ic il sty^e of expression, 
the necessity of adhering to wisdom, both in religious and social life,' 
strengthening the exhortation by pointing out that all the works of God are' 
founded upon wisd jm. If such poetical personifications as arc found in the 
Prophets, as well as in profane Asiatic works in common circulation, were 
to be noticed, a separate voluminous work w.)uld, I am afraid, fail to con- 
tain them. And if the abstract attributes of God, such as wisdom, mercy, 
truth, benevolence, &c., are to be esteemed as separate deities, on account 
of their being sometimes personified, and declared eternal and associating 
with God, this mode of literal interpretation would. J admit, be so far 
advantageous to tlic cause of the Editor as respects the refutation 
of the doctrine of the unity of God, but would not be precisely favourable 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, as it would certainly extend the number 
of personified deities much beyond three. Take, for example, the following 
passages, which jiersonify the attributes of God, and ascribe to them 
eternity, and association with God. Psalm, exxx. 7 : “With the Lord there 
is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption.” Ixxxv. 10 : “Mercy and 
truth are met together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
Numbers, xvi. 45 : “There is wrath gone out from the Lord.” Here we have 
mercy, redemption, truth, and wrath, all spoken of as separate existences. 
Are we, therefore, to consider them as persons of the Godhead ? As 
abstract qualities are often represented in the Scriptures, and in Asiatic 
writings generally, as persons and agents, to render ideas familiar to the 
understanding, so real existences are intended sometimes under the 
appellation of abstract qualities, for the sake of energy of expression. In 
I John iv. 8- God is declared to be mere Love. John, i. I. Jesus is called 
word, or revelation. I Cor., i. 24, 30, Christ is represented as power and 
wisdom, &c. 2 Cor., v. 21, true Christians are declared to be wisdom in 
Christ ; and Israel is said to be an astonishment in Deut., xxviii. 37, and 
curse in Zech viii. 13 ; Abraham to be blessing in Gen., xii 2 ; and Jehovah is 
declared to be glory in Zech., ii. 5. But every unprejudiced mind is convinced 
that these allegorical terms neither can alter the fact, nor can they 
change the nature of the unity of God, and of the dependence of his 
attributes. 

After this no further remark seems necessary on the passages quoted 
by the Editor, from Matthew and Luke, where, as in many other passages 
in which the word Wisdom is to be found, the sense neither requires, 
10 
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nor even admits, of our understanding Jesus to be meant under that 
appellation. 

The Editor quotes Isaiah vi. 1, 10, relating to the Prophet’s vision of 
God ; he then comments, “As this glorious vision, wherein the Prophet 
received his commission, represented either the Father or the Son, we 
might have expected that it should be the Son, who had undertaken to 
redeem men.” The Editor afterwards quotes John xii. 41, ‘These things 
said Isaiah, when he saw glory and spoke of him,” and considers these 
words as decisive testimony of the opinion, that it was the Son who was 
seen by the Prophet in the vision. 

Let us first impartially refer to the context of verse 41 of John. We 
find in the verse a personal pronoun used three times. The first, “he,” in 
the phrase “when he saw,” though understood in the Greek verb ; the 
second, “his,” connected with the word “glory and the third, ‘of him ” 
after the verb “spoke thus — “when he saw his glory and spoke of himy 
The first pronoun, “he,” of course refers to Isaiah, mentioned just before it. 
The second and the third, “his” and “of him,’’ can have no reference to 
Isaiah, for the words “when Isaiah saw Isaiah’s glory, and spoke of Isaiah” 
could bear no sense whatever. These two last pronouns must, therefore, 
have reference to some pronoun or noun to be found in the immediately 
preceding part of the passage. We accordingly find, from the preceding 
verse, 40, that these pronouns refer to Jehovah, the God of hosts, 
mentioned twice in verse 38, whose glory Isaiah saw, and in whose behalf 
he spoke, without mention of the Son being once made between verses 38 
and 41. The passage thus stands, ( ver. 38, ) He (Isaiah) spoke, "Lord^ who 
hath believed our report ? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed ?” 39, “Therefore they could not believe, because that Isaiah said 
again/’ 40, "He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart 41 , 
“These things, said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him,'" Isaiah 
must have then seen the glory of him in whose behalf he spoke ; a fact 
which neither party can dispute ; and, as it is evident from the preceding 
verse, 40, and from Isaiah vi. 10, that he spoke of God, who blinded 
the eyes of the Jews and hardened their hearts it necessarily follows, that 
he saw the glory of that very being spoken of by Isaiah. For further 
illustration of God’s being often declared to have blinded their eyes and 
hardened their hearts, I quote Rom. xi. 7, 8 ; ‘‘What then ? Israel hath 
not obtained that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded. (According as it is written. God hath given 
them the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they should not see and ears that they 
should not hear,) unto this day.” Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 : “O Lord, why hast thou 
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made us to err from thy ways, and hardened our heart from thy fear ? 
Return, for thy servants’ sake, the tribe of thy inheritance." From verse 38 
to 41, as already observed, there is not a single noun or a pronoun that can 
have allusion to Jesus. But we find, in vc* e 42, the pronoun ‘ him, ’ 
implying the Son as absolutely required by the sense, in reference to verse 
37, and in consistence with verse 44, in which the name of Jesus is found 
mentioned. As all the Pharisees believed in God, as well as in Isaiah, one 
of their prophets, the text could convey no meaning, if the phrase 
^‘Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed in him" were 
admitted to bear reference either to God or Isaiah. 

If it be insisted upon, in defiance of all the foregoing explanation, 
that the two last-mentioned pronouns, in verse 41, “When he saw his 
glory and spake of him'’ are applied to Jesus, the passage in the evangelist 
would be, imthat case, more correctly explained by referring to John, viii 
56, "Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day." which cannot be 
understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipation ; whereas the glory 
seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God himself in the delivery of the 
command given to the prophet on that occasion, as I observed in the 
Second Appeal (p. 244.) With a view to invalidate this interpretation, the 
Editor inquires, (p. 569,) "what has Abraham’s day to do with Isaiah’s 
vision ?". In answer to which I must allow, that Abraham’s day had 
nothing to do with Isaiah’s vision, except that as Abraham saw the day of 
Christ (properly speaking the reign of Christ,) by prophetic anticipation, 
and not through ocular vision, (John, viii. 56,) so Isaiah, as another 
prophet of God, must have seen the glory of Christ (if he had seen it at 
all ) through the same prophetic anticipation, and must have spoken 
of Christ’s commission (if he had spoken of him at all) through the 
same prophetic power : the reference, therefore, is one which goes to 
prove, that whenever the prophets, such as Abraham, Isaiah, or 
any other prophets, are declared to have seen or spoken of future events, 
they must have seen or spoken of them through the prophetic power vested 
in them by God. I never attempted to prove, that the words ‘ day," and 
"glory” are synonymous, nor did I declare that Isaiah saw the day of Christ, 
that the Editor should have occasion to advance that **it is not the day of 
Christ which the Evangelist describes Isaiah as having seen, but his glory." 
However, I cannot help being of opinion, that in such phrases, on particular 
occasions, as “He saw the day of the king Messiah," or “He saw the glory 
of the king Messiah,” the words “day” and “glory” amount almost to the 
same thing. My limited understanding cannot, like the Editor’s, discover 
how 'Isaiah fixes the time when he thus saw Christ’s glory, even when it 
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was said, ‘he hath blinded their eyes,* &c., for I find the Jews were from 
time to time charged, by several of the prophets, with disobedience, and 
with having been blinded and hardened. Deut., xxviii. 28 : ^‘The Lord 
shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart.” 
xxix. 4 : “The Lord hath not given you an heart to perceive, and eyes 
to see , and ears to hear, unto this day.” I Kings, xviii. 37 : “Hear me, O 
Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou art the Lord God, and 
that thou hast turned their heart hack again.'' Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 ; as noticed 
efore. 

The Editor refers to the prophet Isaiah, (pp. 533, 570,) saying, that 
Isaiah, in ch. vii. “predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his divine and 
fns human nature 'Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel.’ This passage the Holy Spirit applies to Christ in 
Matt., i. 22, 23.” He regrets my applying the above verse to Hezekiah, in 
an immediate sense, though totally unable to reject the proof of such 
application, deduced by me, in my Second Appeal, from its context, and 
from the sacred history, He rests his rejection entirely upon the phrase 
*‘A virgin shall ccjnceive,” found in the English version, as being used in the 
future tense, on the ground that “Hezekiah could not have been the child 
at the time about to be conceived by the virgin, for this plain reason, that 
God never foretells past things. The birth of Hezekiah w^as not then a 
thing to come ; for, he was at least six years old when this prophecy was 
spoken. — This our author will see by merely comparing the fact, that Ahaz 
reigned sixteen years, and Hezekiah began to reign when he was five and 
twenty years old. Hezekiah must then have been six, if not seven years old 
when this prophecy was delivered.” The editor, then, charges me with hav- 
ing expended, in vain, 12 pages on this, as well as on the passage in ch. ix. of 
Isaiah. Here we find again a new instance, in which a diligent study of the 
Bible, for thirty or forty years, but accompanied with early religious pre- 
judieus, has not been able to save the student from making such an error 
as to take the term mH “pregnant,” in the original verse, in Hebrew, 

as meaning absolutely, “shall conceive,” and to declare, unthinkingly 
that * Hezekiah could not have been the child at that time to be con- 
ceived.” How w'ill the Editor render the same term rTHH found 
in Gen., xvi. 11, “Thou hast conceived, or art with child” ? Will he, on 
his adopted principle, interpret it, 'Thou shalt conceive” ? He must, in 
that case, overlook verses 4th and 5th of the same chapter, which testify 
Hagar s having already conceived before the angel of the Lord had seen 
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and spoken to her, in verse the 11th. “He went in unto Hagar, and she 
conceived ; and when she saw she had conceived,*’ &c. (4) “And Sarai 
said unto Abraham, My wrong be open thee : ^ lave given my maid unto 
thy bosom; and when she saw that she had conceived,” &c. (5). Did not the 

Editor ever reflect upon Jer., xxxi. 8, containing the same terms 

or “ pregnant,” and mSri or “bearing” as arc found in Isaiah, vii. 

14 ? — a passage which might have suggested to the Editor the propriety of 
not making so positive an assertion, that *‘Hezekiah” could not have been 
the child at the time to be conceived. Did the Editor entirely overlook the 
same term nnn signifying pregnant in 2 Sam., xi. 5, and Isaiah, xxvi 
17 ; Gen., xxxviii. 24, 25 ; Exod.. xxi. 22 ; 2 Kings, viii. 12 ; Amos., i. 13 ? 
The fact is, that we find in the original Hebrew, nriSpn signifying 
“the virgin,” which, if not referred to a particular person before-mentioned, 
implies, in the figurative language of the Scripture, either a city, or the 
people of a city, as I noticed in pages 229, 230, and 238, of my Second 

Appeal ; and also we find mH synonymous with the participle 

‘‘conceived,” instead of “shall conceive.” The verse, therefore thus runs : 
“Behold, the virgin (the city of Jerusalem, or the nation) is pregnant 
and is bearing a son. and shall call his name Immanuel,” (14.) “For 
before the child" shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the 
good, the land that thou (Ahaz) abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings,” (16.) i. e. Rezin, the king of Syria, and Pekah, the king of Israel who, 
at that time had besieged Jerusalem as is evident from the preceding 
verses ; and such personifying phrases as “oppressed virgin,” and “bring 
forth children,” arc found also applied to the city, or the people of the city, 
in the prophets, in other instances similar to that of Isaiah vii. 14, in ques- 
tion. Micah iv. 10 : “Be in pam and labour to brin^ forth O daughter of Zion^ 
like a woman in travail.’' Isaiah xxiii, 12 : “And he raid, Thou shalt no 
more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” But unless 
orthodox authors changed “the virgin” into “a virgin,” and '’conceived” 


♦ In tho 17tb year of the reign of Pekah, the king of Israel, Ahaz was born ; and twenty 
years old was Ahaz when ho began to reign in Jerusalem, and lie reigned sixteen years. 
2 Kings, xvi. 1,2. Hcnec it appears that he lived thirty-six years only; and as Ifczekiah 
began to reign after tho death of his father Ahaz, when he was twent}' and five years old, 
(2 Kings xviii. 2,) ho must have been born when his father Ahaz was ten, or at most, elwen 
years of age, which was rather contrary to the common course of nature. 
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into “shall conceive,” they could not apply the verse in a direct sense to 
Mary, the mother of Christ, and to Christ himself ; and consequently, to 
suit their convenience, they have entirely disregarded the original 
scripture, the context, and the historical facts. 

In noticing my explanation of the nDSyn "‘"‘‘the virgin” in the 

Second Appeal, the Reverend Editor states, that “it is true, the 

emphatic of Hebrew, is generally rendered in the Septuagint by the Greek 
article : that they are by no means equivalent in value, however, he may 
convince himself by referring to that excellent work on the Greek article 
for which the learned world is indebted to Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of 
Calcutta,” I am really sorry to observe that the Editor should have given 
such an evasive answer to so important a point ; he, however, was obliged 

to do so, knowing that *1 in Hebrew, before a noun, as J in Arabic, is 

invariably a definite article. In his attempt to remove the inconsistency 
between his maintaining the idea of the deity of Jesus and applying to him 
verses 15 and 16 in Isaiah vii., by which he is declared subject to total 
ignorance, the Reverend Editor attributes (p. 534) such ignorance to the 
human nature of Jesus, forgetting what he, in common with other orthodox 
Christians, offers as an explanation of such passages as declare all power in 
heaven and earth to have been giving to Jesus by the Father of the 
universe, which is, that all power was given him in his human capacity, 
while in his divine capacity he enjoys independent omnipotence. Is not 
the power of distinguishing good from evil included in all power gzVen 
to Jesus, according to the Editor, in his human capacity ? How then, 
can the Editor be justified in maintaining the idea that, in his human 
nature, he, though possessed of all power in heaven and earth, was 
unable, before the age of maturity, to distinguish the good from the evil, 
as found in verses 15 and 16 ? I beg also the attention of the Editor to 
Luke ii. 46 — 50, shewing that Jesus was possessed of knowledge of his 
divine commission even in his early youth, and also to the Editor’s own 
declaration, (page 536.) “The spirit of the Lord was to rest upon him as 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding,” Nothing but early prejudice 
can persuade a man to believe that one being at one time should be both 


* In Isaiah lii. 2 , the city, or the i)cople of the city is once called “a captive daughter in 
ch. liv. I, it is once styled “barren’* mpy “a harlot” in Ezeb xvi*35, and in other 
instances. 
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subject to total ignorance and possessed of omniscience— two diametrically 
opposite qualities. 

Let us now refer to the context of the verse in question. The 
first verse of the same chapter speaks of tb: ng of Syria and the king of 
Israel having besieged Jerusalem ; verses 3 and 4, of the Lord’s having sent 
Isaialj the prophet to Ahaz the king of Jerusalem to offer him consolation 
and confidence against the attacks of these two kings ; 5 and 6, of the two 
kings having taken evil counsel against Ahaz and of their determination 
to set the son of Tabeal on his throne; 8 and 9 foretell the total fall of 
Ephraim (the ten tribes of Israelites who separated from Judah which 
comprised the two remaining tribes ) and of Samaria within three score 
and five years ; 10 and 11 mention the Lord’s offering to Ahaz a sign, 
which he (verses 12 and 13) declined; 14. 15 and 16 contain the Lord’s 
promise to give spontaneously a sign of the destruction of Ahaz’s enemies 
in the person of the son borne by the virgin of Jerusalem ; the delivery 
of Judah from these two kings before the child should become of age ; 17 
and following verses, foretell what was to happen in Judah, bringing the 
king of Assyria in opposition to the kings of Syria and of Israel, who were 
then inimical to the house of David. The first four verses of chap. viii. 
speak of the birth of a son to Isaiah, the prophet, and of the depredations 
by the Assyrians on the land of Damascus, the capital of Syria, and on 
the land of Samaria, the head of Ephraim, before that son should have 
knowledge to cry. “My father and my mother.” Hence it is evident that 
the child mentioned in chap. vii. verse 14, called Immanuel, was much 
older than the child mentioned, ch. viii. 3 ; for the attacks upon Syria and 
Israel by the Assyrians took place only before the former becomes of age to 
know right from wrong, but while the latter was still unable to pronounce 
a single word. Verse 6. speaks of the army of Rezin, and of the son of 
Remaliah, the kings of Syria and Israel, having refused the soft waters of 
Shiloah.* a river in Judah, figuratively meaning peace ; 7 and 8. of the 
Lord's declaring that he would bring into the land of Immanuel, upon these 
invaders, the strong waters of the river, that is. the armies of the king of 
Assyria ; 9 and 10, of the combination of the people against the king of 
Judah, which turned to their own destruction, for the sake of Immanuel, It 
is worth noticing, that the last word in verse 10, is translated in the English 

♦ Shiloh, found in Gen., xlix 10. implying a redeemer, differs in signifieaiiun, and also in 
Bpelling, from tho word “i^hilloah” herein mentioned as signifying rivers '. in Gtnt'sis 

in Isaiah viii. G. 
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version, “God is with us,“ instead of leaving it, as it is in the original 
Hebrew, “Immanuel,*’ though in two other instances, ch. vii. 14, and ch. 
viii. 8. the word “Immanuel’' is left unchanged as it stands in the original. 
Verses 11—17, pronounce the Lord’s displeasure at the disobedience of the 
tribes of Israel, advising them to fear the Lord, and not fear the con- 
federacy of the kings of Syria and Israel. Verse 18 declares the Lord’s 
having given the prophet and the children for* signs and for wonders 
in Israel ; and the remaining verses of this chapter speak of false 
prophets, of the miserable situation of the Israelites- a fact which is 
fully related in the book of 2 Kings, xvi. 5 : ^'Then Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, son of Remaliah, king of Israel, came up to Jerusalem to war 
and they beseiged Ahaz, but could not overcome him.” Verse 6 : “At that 
time Rezin, king of Syria, recovered Eljth to Syria, and drove the Jews 
from Elath ; and the Syrians came to Elath, and dwelt there unto this 
day.” Ver, 7 : “So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath Pileser, king of 
Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son. Come up and save me out 
of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of 
Israel, which rise up against me.” Ver. 8 : “And Ahaz took the silver 
and gold that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures 
of the king’s house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria.*’ 
Ver, 9 : “And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him : for the king 
of Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the people 
of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 

It is now left to the public to reflect seriously on the above 
circumstances stated in the context and to pronounce whether thereby 
it appears that verse 14 is originally applied to Hezekiah, the son and 
heir of Ahaz, king of Jerusalem, a child born before 'the defeat of his 
enemies, the Immanuel, whose land was Judah ; or to Jesus of Nazareth, 
born at least 500 years afterwards : and also to decide whether or not 
the land which Ahaz abhorred, had been forsaken by the king of Syria 
and of Israel, from the interference of the king of Assyria, before Hezekiah 
came to years of discretion ; or whether that event took place only after 
the birth of Jesus. As to the application of verse 4 to Jesus Christ, by 
St. Matthew, my language in the Second Appeal was, that “the evan- 
gelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to ch. vii. 14 of Jsaiah, merely for 
the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the Saviour 
resembling each other, in each being the means, at different periods, 
though in different senses, of establishing the throne of the house of 
David. In the same manner, the apostles referred to Hosea xi. 1, in ch. 
ii. 15 of his Gospeb and in many other instances,” Nevertheless, the Rev, 
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Editor charges me with having blasphemed against the word of God, by 
attempting to persuade him and others, in my explanation of the above 
verse, “that the evangelist Matthew ought not to be credited.” I, indeed, 
never expected such an accusation from the Editor. To acquit myself of 
the charge, I entreat my readers to refer to tiie translation of the four 
Gospels by Dr. Campbell, a celebrated Trinitarian writer, in whose notes 
(page 9) that learned divine says, “Thus ch. ii. 15, a declaration from the 
prophet Hosea xi. 1, which God made in relation to the people of Israel, 
whom he had long before called from Egypt, is applied by the historian 
allusively to Jesus Christ, where all that is meant is, that with equal truth, 
or rather, with much greater energy of signification, God might now say, 
7 have recalled my son out of Egypt. Indeed, the import of the Greek 
phrase, as commonly used by the sacred writers, is no more, as Le Clerc 
has justly observed, than that such words of any of the prophets may be 
applied with truth to such an event.” 

Did these orthodox writers also attempt to persuade people to 
discredit the evangelical writings by applying Hosea xi. 1, originally 
to Israel, and allusively to Jesus Christ ? The Editor will not, I 
presume, get the sanction of the public to accuse those learned 
divines of blasphemy. I did no more than adopt their mode of 
expression in examining Isaiah vii. 14, compared with Matt. i. 22, 23, and 
Hosea xi, 1, with Matt, ii- 15 ; yet I am charged with blasphemy against 
the authority of the Gospel of Matthew. I must repeat the very words 
I used in the Second Appeal, in comparing the book of Hosea with the 
Gospel, Matthew (p. 220), that the public may judge whether the language 
of the Editor, as to my attempt to discredit the Gospel, is just and liberal. 
Thus Matt. ii. 15, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my son’, the evangelist refers 
to Hosea xi. 1, which, though really applied to Israel, represented there as 
the son of God. is used by the apostle in reference to the Saviour, in con- 
sideration of a near resemblance between their circumstances in this 
instance : —both Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled 
from thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the ‘Son of God.’ 
The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi. 1-3: ‘When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. As they called them, 
so they went from them ; they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense 
to graven images. I taught Ephraim also to go. taking them by their arms ; 
but they knew not that 1 healed them in which isreal, who is represent- 
ed as a child of God, is declared to have secrificed to Baalim, and to have 
burnt incense to graven images -circumstances which cannot justly be 
ascribed to the Saviour.’’ 

11 
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The Reverend Editor, likewise, in opposition to my explanation 
applies Isaiah ix. 6 to Jesus : “For unto us a child is born ; unto us a son is 
l^iven : and the government shall be upon his shoulder : and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor. The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, The prince of Peace C and all that he says (p. 534) in support of his 
referring this verse to the Deity of Jesus, is in these words : “To secure to 
Hezekiah that passage in ch ix., our author gives us a translation or rather 
a paraphrase of it by Jonathan, in his Targum, to which we shall merely 
oppose that given by Bishop Louth.’’ Can the interpretation of the Old 
Testament given by Jonathan and other celebrated Jewish writers, some of 
whom lived prior to the birth of Jesus, be discredited from the authority 
of one, or one. thousand, Christian Bishops, to whom, at any rate, Hebrew is 
a foreign language ? Can a Trinitarian, in arguing with one not belonging 
to the orthodox sect and establishment, quote with propriety, for the 
refutation of his adversary, the authority of a Trinitarian writer ? The 
public may be the best judges of these points. As these Jewish writings 
are not unprocurable, the public may refer to them for their own satisfac- 
tion. Is there any authority of the sacred writers of the New Testament 
authorizing the Editor to apply Isaiah, ix. 6, even in an accommodated 
sense, to Jesus? I believe nothing of the. kind : -it is mere enthusiasm 
that has led a great many learned Trinitarians to apply this verse to Jesus. 
The. Editor avoided noticing the context, and the historical circumstances 
which I adduced in my Appeal to prove the application of the verse in 
question to Hezekiah. It may be of use, however, to call his attention 
again to the subject. I, therefore, beg of him to observe those facts, and 
particularly the following instances. Ch. xi. I, promises that Israel shall 
not suffer so severely from the second as from the former invasion of the 
king of Assyria, when he invaded Lebanon and Naphtali and Galilee 
beyond Jordan. w^e find it mentioned in 2 King, xv. 29 : “In the days of 
Pekah, king of Israel, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, took Ijon, and Abcl- 
Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali. and carried Israel captive to Assyria,” 
But in the reign of Hezekiah, so far from reducing Israel to captivity, the 
king of Assyria was compelled to return to his country with great loss, 
leaving Israel safe in their places, (2 Kings, xix, 35, 36,) Verses 2 and 3 
declare the joy which Israel were to feel at their delivery from the hands of 
their cruel invaders, and (verse 4). at throwing off the yoke and rod of the 
oppressor. We find accordingly, in 2 Kings, xviii, 7, that Hezekiah rebell- 
ed against the king of Assyria, and served him not. Verse 5 foretells the 
destruction of the army of the invaders. So we find, 2 Kings, xix. 34, 35, 
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that the angel of the Lord slew a great part of the army of the Assyrian 
invaders. Verses 6 and 7 speak of the illustrious son who was then to 
reign with justice and judgment. So we find in 2 Kings, xiii. 3 — 7, that 
Hezekiah during his reign did what was riglu in the sight of God, so that, 
after or before him, there was none like him among the kings of Judah ; 
and that the Lord was with him wheresover he went. Verses 9 and 10 
speak of the displeasure of the Lord at the pride and stoutness of heart of 
Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria, the enemies of Hezekiah and his 
father. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii, 10, 11, that the people of Samaria 
were defeated and made prisoners by the Assyrians in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah. Verse 11, of the Lord’s setting up the adversaries of Rezin, the 
king of Syria, against him. So we find in Isaiah, vii. that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, who, with Ephraim, besieged Jerusalem at the time the city had 
borne the child mentioned in ch. vii. 14, w^as defeated by his adversaries. 
V^erses 12 — 20 describe the anger of God, as occasioned by the wickedness 
of Israel. Verse 21, of Ephraim and Manasseh having joined together to 
invade Judah. Ch. x. 1 — 6, denounce punishment to the wicked people of 
Judah by the hands of the Assyrians. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 13, that 
in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the great king of Assyria came 
against Judah, and took all her fenced cities. Verses 8 — 14, of the boast- 
ing of the king of Assyria as to his power and conquests of many kingdoms, 
and his destruction of the gods of different nations, and of his contempt 
for the living God of the Jews in Jerusalem. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 
33 — 35. and xix, 11 — 14, that the king of Assyria boasted of his great power 
and of having subdued the gods of the nations ; and that he despised 
Jehovah, the true, living God, even blaspheming him in a message to Heze- 
kiah. Verses 12 — 26, promising to punish the king of Assyria, and to bring 
ruin upon him, for his high boastings, and for his contempt against the 
Lord. So we find in 2 Kings xix. 21—34, that the Lord encouraged the 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, and the daughter of Jerusalem, to despise the 
king of Assyria, whom he had determined to punish for his disrespect ; 
and promised safety to the inhabitants of Jerusalem on the prayer offered 
by Hezekiah. So also we find in 2 Kings, xix. 35, and 2 Chron., xxxii. 21, 
that the Lord sent his angel into the camp of the king of Assyria and slew 
his mighty men, leaders and captains. Verse 27 promises the king of Judah’s 
liberation from the yoke of the king of Assyria. So we find, 2 Kings, xviii, 
7, that Hezekiah rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him not 
afterwards, It was not Hezekiah alone that, in the beginning of his reign, 
acknowledged dependence upon the king of Assyria, but his fathe Ahaz 
also confessed the superiority of the king of Assyria, and sued to him for 
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protection against the kings of Syria and of Israel when Hezekiah was' only 
a child. (2 Kings, xvi. 7 and 8.) 

The public may now judge whether or not the above circumstances, 
and the contents of chapters vii and viii, noticed in the preceding paragra- 
phs, determine the application of verses 6 and 7 of Ch. ix. of Isaiah to 
Hezekiah, who “did that which was right in the sight of the Lord 
“removed high places ^‘broke the images and cut down the groves \ 
“trusted in the Lord God of Israel;*' “clave to the Lord, and departed 
not from following him “with whom the Lord was who “prospered 
whithersoever he went and prior and subsequent to whose reign, “was 
none like him among all the kings of Judah.” (2 Kings, xviii. 3-“7.) And 
they may also decide whether the delivery of Israel from the attack of the 
Assyrians, and the punishment inflicted upon the king of Assyria in the 
prescribed manner, took place in the reign of Hezekiah, or that of Jesus 
Christ. If my readers compare minutely Chapters vii. — x, and xxxix. of 
Isaiah with 2 Kings, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, and xx, they will, I trust, have a 
still clearer view of the subject. 

In common with the son mentioned in Isaiah, ix, 6, who was called 
Hezekiah, “God my strength,^' Immanuel ''God with us," “Wonderful 
Counsellor, mighty God, the Father of the everlasting age, the Prince of 
Peace’’ human beings, and even inanimate objects, were designated by the 
same terms, or similar epithets, as noticed in pp. 240,242, 243, 275 and 276 
of my Second Appeal without being held up as the most high Jehovah. 

Moreover, the differce between “to be” and “to be called” is worth 
observing, as I noticed in the note at p. 275, Second Appeal, to which I 
beg to refer my readers. As to the phrases ‘ no end,” “for ever,” or ever* 
lasting,” found in Isaiah, ix. 6, 7, these, when applied to creatures, are 
always to be taken in a limited sense, the former signifying plenteouness 
the latter long duration, as I observed in note, p. 234 of the Second 
Appeal, Vide Gen., xlix. 26 : Heb., iii. 6, 

St, Mathew, in an accommodated sense, applies Isaiah, ix. 1, 2, to 
Jesus, whose spiritual reign delivered also the inhabitants of Zcbulun and 
the land of Naphtalim and Galilee, from the darkness of sin, in the same 
way as in Hezekiah’s reign their inhabitants were saved from the darkness 
of foreign invasion. 

As the Editor and many orthodox Christains lay much stress on 
the application of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the following 
observations. The sum total of their argument is derived from the 
following verse, Matt., i. 23 ; “And they shall call his name Immanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is God with us.” This name is composed of 
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three Hebrew words, “Emma” DV with ; ”noo/’ us; ‘*cl, 

God ; that is, with us God ; hence the advocates for the Trinity 
conclude that Jesus is here called God, nn.I that he must therefore 
be God. But let us ascertain whether other beings are not, in common 
with Jesus, called by designations compounded with e/, or God, in the 
sacred writings, or whether the term el is exclusively applied to 
Jehovah and Jesus, and then direct our attention to the above 
-stated conclusion. Gen , xxxii, 24: “And Jacob was left alone, and 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.” Verse 30 : 

“And he ( Jacob ) called the name of the place Peniel : 

for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” Here the 
place is called the face of el (God)> and the angel who wrestled with and 
blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, is styled el (God.) Verse 28 : 
‘‘And he (the angel) said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
IsraeZ ; for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed." As Jacob in wrestling with the angel, shewed him his power 
and prevailed, he was called Israel, the prince of God, or, properly 
speaking, the prince of the angel ; for it would be grossest blasphemy to 
say that Jacob wrestled with the Almighty God, and prevailed over him. 
So we find in Gen, xlvi„ 17, “MalchieZ," that is, “my king God Dan,, 
viii. 16, “Gabrie/,’' “mighty God 1 Chron., xv, 18, “Jaazie/,” “strong 
God;” verse 20, “jehie/,” living God 1 Sam., viii. 2, “The name of his 
first-born was JoeZ,” that is, 'Jehovah God,” 

Moreover, the very term Immanuel is applied immediately in Isaiah, 
vii. 14, to the deliverer of Judah from the invasion of the king of Syria, 
and that of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz ; but none esteemed him to 
be God, from the application of this term to him. Besides, by referring to 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, on the explanation of the word el, (or God,) 
we find “that Christian Emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries would 
suffer themselves to be addressed by the style of “your divinity," “your 
Godship." And also by referring to the Old Testament we find the 

terms* eh elohim, or God, often applied to superiors. No 

* EzekiiV, xxxi. 11 ; “The migbly one of the Iloathen." Exod, xv, 15 ; 

‘•I saw God,’’ that is Samuel. Exod., xxii, 8 : “I’o the Gods;” 

that is the Judges. 
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one, therefore, can be justified in charging the apostle Matthew with 
inconsistency, on account of his having used, even in an accommodated 
sense, the phrase “Immanuel," for Jesus, appointed by God as the Lord 
of the Jews and Gentiles. 

The Editor denies the truth of my assertion in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 241,) that David is also called the holy one of Israel, in Psalm Ixxxix. 
and insists that Jehovah and the future Messiah only are styled the holy 
one. I therefore beg to refer my readers to the whole context of the 
Psalm in question, a few passages of which I here subjoin. (Ver. 19.) 
“Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, and saidst (ver. 20) I have 
found David, my servant ; with my holy oil have 1 anointed him/’ (Ver. 26) 
“He shall cry unto me, thou art my Father, MY OOD, and the rock of 
MY SALVATION. (Ver. 27) Also I will make him my first-born.” 
(Ver. 35) “Once I have sworn by my holiness, that I will not lie upto 
DAVID." (Ver. 38) “But thou hast cast oH a.nd abhorred, thou hast been 
wroth with thine anointed." (Ver. 39) ‘Thou hast made void the covenant 
of thy servant.” (Ver. 44) “Thou hast made his glory to cease.” 
(Ver. 45) “Thou hast covered him with shame.” The public now may 
judge whether the above sentences are applicable to king David, or to 
Jesus, whose glory never ceased.— with whom God has never been wroth, 
and who cannot be supposed to have been covered with shame. Besides, 
it is evident from this passage* that the term ‘holy one is applied to one 
constantly styled a servant. 

The Editor inquires, (p. 570,) what instances I bring that these 
names, peculiar to God, such as Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, were applied to certain kings 
in Israel ; I therefore beg to refer him to the passages mentioned in pp. 
156 and 157 of the Second Appeal, in which he will find the same epithets 
given to human beings, and even to inanimate objects. 

With a view to deduce the Deity of Jesus Christ from the comparison 
of Isaiah, xxviii 16, with Isaiah, viii. 13, and with 1 Peter, ii 8, the Rev. 
Editor thus comments (p, 570) : “The declaration is, that Jehovah of hosts 
shall be for a stumbling stone, and for a rock of offence to the two houses 
of Israel : but after the delivery of his prophecy, was he this to them 
prior to the coming of Christ ? As the house of Israel was carried away 
captive, a few years after the delivery of this prophecy, if not a year or 
two before, it is doubtful whether they ever saw this -prophecy while in 
their own land ^ but Christ has been a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence to all of every tribe for nearly eighteen centuries, while he has 
been a sanctuary to all who trusted in him.” I need not prolong the 
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discussion by pointing out, that Isaiah delivered this prophecy in the 
reign of Ahaz ; that the captivity of one of the houses of Israel took place 
in the reign of Hezekiah, his son, and that of the other house, in the reign 
of Zedekiah. the 9th king of Judah, from tKe time of Ahaz. As the 
Editor acknowledges the fact of the hou . of Israel being “carried 
away captive a few years after the delivery of this prophecy,” he will 
undoubtedly be persuaded to confess also, the circumstance of their 
distress and misery just before, as well as during the time of captivity, by 
an attentive reference to the sacred histories, 2 Kings and 2 Chron. The 
necessary consequence, then, will be, that he will clearly perceive that the 
above-stated prophecy of Isaiah had been duly fulfilled long before Christ’s 
birth, the Lord of hosts having become for a stumbling-stone and for a 
rock of offence to the two houses of Israel, soon after the prophet’s 
declaration ; and the 1 Peter, ii. 7, and 8, (“The stone which the builders 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner. And a stone of 
stumbling, and rock of offence, even to them who stumble at the word, 
being disobedient.”) is but a general statement of the ill consequences 
attached to disobedience, whether on the part of Israel, or of the Gentiles, 
to the ’icord delivered to them by Jesus in his divine commission. Jesus 
is here represented as a stone, rejected by men but chosen by God : and 
consequently, he must be a stumbling-stone to those who reject him, 
stumbling at his word. Common sense, if not biassed by early prejudice, 
is sufficient to decide, that a stone, which is chosen and made the head of 
the corner by a maker, must not be esteemed as the maker himself. 

The Editor comments, however, on the phrase, '‘made the head of 
the corner,” in verse 7, saying “As to his being made the head of the cor- 
ner by his heavenly Father, this can no more affect his unchangeable 
Deity, than his being made flesh.” This is as much as to say, that the 
circumstance of his being made the head of the corner is as tnuch a proof 
of his changeable nature as the fact of his being made flesh ; for were we 
to admit, that the circumstance of an object being made flesh, or matter 
which he was not before, does not evince the changcableness of the 
nature of that object, we must then be at a loss to discover even a single 
changeable object in the world. If one's being made flesh, and his growth 
and reduction, in the progress of time, should not be considered as an 
evidence of a change in him. every man might claim the honour of an 
immutable nature, and set up as God made flesh. 

The Editor says, (p. 571,) that I ‘'attempted to evade Isaiah, xi. 3, (The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a high-way for our God,') by coupling 
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it with Malaclii iii. 1, ('Behold, I will send my mess3nger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come into his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in ; behold, he shall come’, saith the Lord of hosts,) and confining his 
animadversions to the latter ” I trust, the Editor, by referring to 
Mark, i. 2, 3, will find, that in coupling the above verses, I did no more 
than follow the example of that Evangelist, who also coupled them in his 
Gospel. As the explanation, adopted by me, of the prophecy of Malachi 
fully explains the passage of Isaiah, I confined my animadversion to the 
former ; for, '\ve find in the book of that prophet, distinct and separate 
mention of Jehovah, and of the Messiah, as the messenger of the 
covenant : John, therefore, ought to be considered as the forerunner of 
both, and as the preparer of the way of both ; in the same manner as a 
commander, sent in advance to occupy a strong post in the country of 
the enemy, may be said to be preparing the way for the battles of his king 
or of the general, whom the king places at the head of his army.’’ (Second 
Appeal, pp. 243, 244.) On which explanation the Editor observes, that 
*The fact is, that Malachi does not mention two ; it is Jehovah who was 
suddenly to come into his temple ; and afterwards, Jehovah and the 
Messenger of the covenant are identified by the prophet's’’ “adding, “he shall 
come,” not “they”, But we find, in the original Hebrew, Malachi, lii. 1, ''and 
the messenger of the covenant," with the conjunction "and," after the, 
mention of the Lord. It is, therefore, evident, that the messenger of the 
covenant is distinctly and separately mentioned. How the Editor sup- 
poses that “Malachi does not mention two,” I am unable to guess. We 
find also, immediately after the mention of “the messenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye delight in," the prophet adds, "Behold, he shall come, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” as the saying of Jehovah.— How can the mention of 
the messenger of the covenant, in the third person, by the Deity, prove 
the unity of that messenger with the Deity ? Were we to admit, that 
every being spoken of in the third person by God, is identified with God, 
the number of identified Gods must, in that case, amount at least to thou- 
sands in the sacred writings. It is worth observing, that in the original 
Hebrew, "the messenger of the covenant" stands as nominative to the 

verb or "shall come," with the pronoun “he.” The verse thus 

stands in the original : Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare » the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple , and the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in ; behold ; he shall come, for, IS COMING,) saith the Lord of hosts," 
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The Editor adds, “That Jesus is Jehovah mentioned in Isaiah, xl. 3. whose 
way John was sent to prepare, is confirmed by the testimony of Zechariah, 
and John his son.” As to the nature of Jesus, Zechariah gives us to 
understand. (Luke, i, 69.) that God “hath rnP-.-d up an horn of salvation 
for us in the house of his servant DaviJ. ’ In the evangelical writings of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find Jesus represented by John, as mightier 
than himself. In John we find still more e.xplicit testimony (i. 29). “Behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away, the sin of the world.” (30.) “This is 
he of whom I said. After me cometh a man who is preferred before me.” 
My readers may now judge whether Zechariah and John confirmed the 
identity of Jesus with Jehovah, or represented him as a creature raised, 
and exalted by his and our Father, the Most High, 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to prove the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Isaiah, xl. 10, ( ‘Behold, the Lord God will come with 
a strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him : behold, his reward is with 
him, and his work before him.") with Rev., x.xii. 12, (“Behold, I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me, to give to every man according as 
his work shall be,”) I brought to their notice, (in my Second Appeal 
p. 254,) John, V. 30, 22, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all Judgment unto the Son ;” and Matt., xvi. 27, “For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works- To weaken the force of my 
argument, the Editor says, (p. 573.) “These passages, however, do not 
in the least affect the question, which is not, by what authority Christ 
rewards, but whether he be the person described as rewarding : and this, 
these very passages confirm, particularly Rev., xxii. 12. If in the 
administering of judgment and of reward, as well as in the performance 
of miracles, the authority by which these things are done should be 
considered as a matter of no consequence, the almighty power of Jesus, 
and that of several others, might be established on an equal footing. 
Is it not, therefore, a subject worthy of question, whether Joshua ordered 
the sun and the moon to stop their motions, by the authority of God, or 
by his own power ? Is it not a question worth determining whether Elijah 
raised the dead by the authority of the Most High, or independently of 
the Almighty power ? But if we consider it incumbent on us to believe 
and to know that those prophets performed works peculiarly ascribed to 
God, by the authority of his Divine Majesty, why should we not deem 
it alio necessary to ascertain whether the authority to judge men, and to 
reward them accordingly, as well as the power of performing miracles, 
were vested in Jesus, by the omnipotent God, or exercised by him in» 
12 
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dependently of the Father of the universe ? In point of fact, we find the 
following positive avowal of Jesus himself — “The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son*' — “As I hear I judge ; and 
my judgment is just : because I seek no^ mine own will, but the will of 
the Father who hath sent me.” Here the Editor offers the following 
explanation, saying, that “All power, as to providence and final judg- 
ment, is committed to him, not merely as the Son, but as the Son of Man, 
the Mediator, because he made himself the Son of Man.” This amounts 
to the doctrine of the two fold nature of Jesus, the absurdity of which 
I have often noticed. I may, however, be permitted to ask the Editor, 
whether there is any authority for the assertion that Jesus, as the Son of 
Man, was dependent on God for the exercise of his power : but as the 
Son of God was quite an independent Deity ? So far from meeting with 
such authority, we find that Jesus, in every epithet that he was designated 
by, is described to be subject to and dependent on God. Acts, xvii. 31 : 
“Because he hath appointed a day in which iiE will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that MAN whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that iiE hath raised him from the dead.” 
John viii. 28 : “Then said Jesus unto them. When ye have lifted up the 
SON of MAN, then shall ye know that I am he, and that / do nothing 
of myself ; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” 
xvii. 1, 2 : “Father the hour is come : glorify thy Son, that THY SON 
also may glorify thee. As thou hast given HIM power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him^ Heb 
i, 8. 9 : “Thy throne, O GOD, is for ever and ever ; a sceptre of righteous- 
ness is the sceptre of thy kingdom : Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity ; therefore God, even THY GOD, hath anointed thee w ith 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows," The Editor says, “His glory he 
(the Son) may, for a season, lay aside, but his divine nature he can 
never change.” I wish to be informed what kind of divine nature it was 
that could be divested of its glory* and power, + even for a season. To 
my understanding, such divinity must be analogous to matter without 
space or gravity, or sunbeam without light, which my limited capacity, 
I must confess, cannot comprehend. 

The Editor finally argues, that ‘'as the Fathers committing to the 
Son the entire work and glory of being the final judge of all. judging no 
man hi;nself, does not change his glorious nature, so the Son’s laying aside 


John, xvii. 5 and 22. 


t John, xvii. 2 ; Acts x. 38. 
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his glory and becoming a man, in no way changes his original nature and 
godhead.” It is true that God’s committing to the Son the authority of 
judgement, bestowing on the sun the power of casting light upon the 
planets round him, and enabling superion. i.; provide food and protection 
for their dependents, do not imply any change in his glorious nature ; for 
it is ordained by the laws of nature, that nothing can be effected, in this 
visible world, without the inf ervention of some physical means : but that 
the Son’s or any other being’s, laying aside his glory and becoming a man, 
must produce at least a temporary change in his nature, is a proposition as 
obvious as any that can be submitted to the understanding. 

I have, of course, omitted to quote John, v. 23, during this discussion 
in my Second Appeal, because it has no relation to the subject, and 
because I noticed it fully in another part of that publication, p. 155. 

I will also refrain from noticing, in this place, Heb., i. 12, alluded to 
by the Editor, as I have already considered that passage as fully as possible 
in the preceding Chapter, p. 92. 

The Editor next comes to Isaiah xliv. 6 : “Thus saith the Lord, the 
King of Israel, and his redeemer Jehovah of hosts. I am the first and I am 
the last, and beside me there is no God comparing it with Rev., i. 8, and 
xxii. 13. This argument has been already replied to in my Second Appeal ; 
it shall be again adverted to shortly. He then endeavours to prove that 
Jesus cannot be meant as prohibiting John from worshipping him in verse 
9, saying that “In this book five persons address at different times ; two 
of the elders around the throne, two angles, and he who is the grand 
speaker throughout the book— whom he, after the first chapter, often in- 
troduces without the least notice, while he previously describes every other 
speaker, with the utmost care.’’ The Editor, however, has quoted only 
instances in which John describes the two elders and the two angels in 
a distinct manner ; but I cannot find that he adduces even a single 
instance where the “grand speaker’’ is ''introduced without the least 
notice.’’ Again, he says, “How could Jesus forbid John to worship 
him, after he received worship by the command of God from all 
the angels ?’’ I may be, on the same principle, justified in asking the 
Editor, How the angel could forbid John to worship him, while 
he knew that other angles of God, and even human beings, had 
received worship from fellow-creatures ? Joshua v. 14 ; ‘And Joshua fell 
on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him, (the captain 
of the host of the Lord,) “What saith my Lord unto his servant ?’’ Numb, 
xxii. 31 : “And he (Balaam) saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way. 
and his sword drawn in his hand, and he bowed down his head, and fell 
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flat on his face.” Daniel, ii. 45: “Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell 
upon his face and worshipped Daniel.” As the Editor s argument, there- 
fore, must apply with equal force to angels as well as to Jesus, it is quite 
plain that no conclusion can be drawn from it relative to the identity of 
the being who, in Rev. xxii., 9, forbids John to worship him. The fact is, 
that the word “worship,” in scriptural language, is used sometimes as im- 
plying an external mark of religious reverence paid to God ; and since, in 
this sense worship was offered by John to the angel, or to Jesus, he refused 
it, as is evident from the last sentence of verse 9, “worship God and 
sometimes the same word ‘^worship"’ is used as signifying merely a token 
of civil respect due to superiors : and accordingly, in this latter sense, not 
only Jesus, but angels and prophets, and even temporal princes or masters, 
used to accept of it, as we find in Matt., xviii. 26, “The servant, therefore 
fell down and worshipped him, and so in various other instances. It de- 
notes, in this acceptation, merely a mark of reverence, which neither identi- 
fies those to whom it is offered with the Deity, nor raises them to a level 
with their Creator, the Most High. My readers will observe, that the 
author of the book of Revelation declares himself in Ch. i. 17, to have 
fallen at the feet of Jesus ; and he speaks also, in Ch, v. 8 of the four 
beasts and four-and-’twenty elders having fallen down before the Lamb ; 
avoiding, however, in these places, as well as throughout the whole book 
of Revelation, the use of the word worship to express the reverence shewn 
to the Lamb ; while to the words 'fell down,” when referring to God he 
adds invariably, “and worshipped him ’ Vide Ch. vii. 11; xi. 16 ; xix. 4, and 
V. 14. 3rdly, He says, ' How could Jesus, who declares himself to be Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, reject worship from John T* I 
do not wonder at the Editor’s entirely neglecting to notice my remarks 
on the terms “Alpha and Omega,” or “the beginning and the end,” 
in the Second Appeal, p. 252, — to wit, “Alpha and Omega, beginning 
and end. are, in a finite sense, justly applicable to Jesus,” — when I find 
him regardless of the explanation given by John himself respecting these 
terms, and by St. Paul, one of his fellow-labourers. Rev., hi. 14 : “These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the 
creation of God : I know thy works,” &c , Cor. i. 15 : “The first-born 
of every creature.” 1 Cor., xv. 24 : “Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,'" Verse 28 : 
“And 'when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
aslo himself be subject unto him, that God may be all in all.’’ 

As to Rev., i. 8 introduced again by the Editor, the expressions it 
contains are given as those of God himself and not of Christ, since it 
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describes the speaker to be Him “who is, and who was, and who is to 
come, the Almighty” — and epithet peculiarly applied to God five times 
in the book of Revelation, and very often throughout the rest of the 
sacred writings, and which is but a repetiri : ot what is found in the 
preceding verse 4th of the Chapter. Being equivalent to “Jehovah,” it 
has never been applied to Jesus in any part of the Revelation, either 
separately or joined with the terms “Alpha and Omega.” But, as I have 
already fully noticed this verse in page 112, I will not return to the 
subject here. 4thly. The Editor urges, “How could Jesus, who searches 
the heart, reject the acceptance of worship ?” In answer to winch I beg 
to remind him, that the prophets and the apostles also, as far as they 
possessed the gift of prophecy, were able to discover what passed in the 
hearts of other men ; or in other words, were “searchers of hearts.” Thus, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Ch. v, verses 3, 4, 8, 9, St, Peter is represented 
as a searcher of the hearts ; but he is again stated, in Ch. x. 23, 26, to have 
prohibited Cornelius from offering him worship. And in 2 Kings, vi. 32, 
Elisha is declared to have known what passed in the heart of the king, 
without our therefore acknowledging him as an object of religious worship. 

The Editor, lastly, lays stress on the phrase found in Rev., vik 17, 
“The Lamb who is in the midst of the throne,” overlooking the application 
of the same word, “midst.” to the elders and the four beasts, in Ch. iv. 6. 
Besides, such a phrase as “to sit with the Father on his throne,^’ implies 
nothing in the book of Revelation except an acquisition of holy perfection 
and honour, which Jesus, in common with every righteous Christian 
acquired through his merits, Ch. iii. 21 : “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” 

In answer to his ascertion, that it is “the Lamb whom the blessed 
constantly adore, crying, Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty,” I beg to 
refer my readers to Ch. iv. 8, which contains this phrase ; nay, rather 
to the whole of that Chapter, where they will find that no mention of 
“the Lamb” or Jesus, is once made. 

The Editor observes, (p. 577,) that ‘‘in verses 5, 6, of Ch. xxi. 
another speaker besides the angel is introduced in an abrupt manner.” 
I therefore repeat verse 11, of Ch. xx. and verses 5 — 7 of Ch. xxi, and 
leave my readers to judge whether or not the speaker is here introduced 
in the same abrupt* manner as he is alleged to be in Ch. xxii. 12, according 

* In the book of Revelation. John introduces, about eighty times, dilleront speakers, 
but not once without a distinct notice of the speaker in the context In Ch. xvi. 14. 15, the day 
of the Lord is metaphorically introduced as a speaker- Vide 1 Thess, v. 3, and 2 Peter, iii. 10. 
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to the interpretation of the Editor. Ch. xx. 11 : “And I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away, and there was found no place for them.” Ch. xxi. 5 ; 
“And he that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make all things new. 
And he said unto me. Write, for these words are true and faithful.” 
Ver. 6 : “And he said unto me. It is done. I am Alpha and Omega,” &c. 
Ver.7: “He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his 
Godf and he shall be, my son'' 

I really cannot perceive what the Editor could have meant by the 
following remark : “He there (in verse 5) uses the same language found 
in Ch. xxii. 6, ‘Write, for these words are true and faithful’ !” I hope he 
could not have intended to identify the speaker in Ch. xxii. 6, who 
represents himself as a fellow-servant of John, with the speaker in 
Ch xxi 5. who thus, speaking of himself, says, (verse 7.) will be his 
God, and he shall be my son.” Besides, the language found in Ch. xxi. 5. 
is not “the very same” used in Ch. xxii. 6. since in the former the whole 
speech stands thus— ^Write, for these sayings arc true and faithful 
but in the latter we find only, “These sayings arc faithful and true 
but not the verb "ivrite," nor the casual preposition ''forS' 

The Editor comes next to what he calls internal evidence ; 
saying, “Internal evidence, however, demonstrates that this angel 
neither said, ‘Behold, I come quickly,* (verse 7,) nor ‘I am Alpha and 
Omega,’ (verse 13.)” Let us now examine the context and the style 
of the writings of the book of Revelation. 1st. There is not a single ins- 
tance in the whole book of Revelation, in which a speech is repeated with- 
out the previous introduction of the speaker ; and in this instance we find 
an angel is previously introduced in verse 6, as the speaker of verse 7. 
The passage in question (verses 6 — 13.) runs thus : “And he said unto me, 
These sayings are faithful and true : and the Lord God of the holy prophets 
sent his angel to shew his servants the things which must shortly be done. 
(7) Behold. I come quickly : blessed is he who keeps the prophecy of 
this book. (8) I. John, saw these things, and heard them. And when 
I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel 
who shewed me these things. (9) Then saith he unto me. See thou do 
it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
of them which keep the sayings of this book : worship God, (10) And 
he saith unto me. Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the 
time is at hand. (11) He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still. (12) And behold, 
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I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be. (13) I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last.” I am, therefore, quite at a loss to comprehend 
how the Editor can justify himself in ascribing verses 6, 8, and 9, to one 
being, and verse the 7th to another, in which there is no notice whatsoever 
of a new speaker. 2ndly. There is only one agent in the whole train of 
these verses, extending as far as verse 20, and no unbiased mind can, in 
the face of all the rules of composition, reject the relation of a verb to an 
appropriate nominative standing before it, in order to refer the same to a 
noun which is not found in any of the immediately preceding sentences. 
3rdly. Were we to follow the example of the Editor, and refer verses 
6, 8, and 9, to an unknown angel, and verse 7 abruptly to Jesus, (which I 
conceive we cannot do, without defying common sense, and all the acknow- 
ledged laws of grammar,) we must be totally at a loss to account for the 
strange conduct of John towards Jesus, his Master, in falling down to 
worship before the feet of the angel, and neglecting Jesus entirely, though 
he saw and heard them both at one time, or rather his vision of Jesus was 
subsequent to that of the angel. 4thly. John himself explains whom he 
meant by the angel mentioned in xxii. 6, indentifying this angel with 
Jesus, expressly named in the first Chapter of Revelation. Ch. xxii. 6 : 
“And the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done." Ch. i’ I : “God gave unto 
him, (Jesus,) to show unto his servants things which must shortly come to 
pass"' As, in the English version there is some difference, though of no 
consequence, in these two phrases, I therefore quote the original, con- 
taining the precise words in both intanccs. tqiq diyvKoiz aorov a crei 

yeveaOai TaX^i 

I hope now that the explanation of the author of the book of Reve- 
lation, joined with the above-stated circumstances, will not fall short of 
producing conviction in the mind of the Editor and my other opponents. 

We may easily find out the angel who is described in the latter end 
of Ch. i. 1, as being sent by Jesus, by reference to Ch. xxii. 16 : “I Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in the churches" 
We find here two things distinctly : one, that Jesus, designated as an 
angel in xxii. 6, shewed, as directed by God in Ch. i 1, all things which 
must shortly come to pass ; and the other, that he sent his angel to shew 
to John and his other servants these things in the churches, respecting the 
Christian dispensation, as expressly mentioned in verse 1 of the book of 
Revelation, as well as in Ch. xxii. 16, 5thly. I will now have recourse to 
the rule recommended by the Editor, “that when the speaker is not 
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expressly named, his language designates him.” As the phrase “I come 
quickly,” found elsewhere in the book of Revelation, is used expressly by 
Jesus as speaker in five different intances, (Ch. ii, 5, 16, Ch. iii 11, Ch. xxii. 
12, 20 ) we must naturally ascribe this phrase in verse 7, to Jesus, and must, 
therefore, refer the immediately following verses (8,9,) to him, in perfect 
consistency with all other scriptural writings. It is not only in verse 9 
that Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and addresses Christains as 
brethren, but also in Matt., xii. 18. he represents himself as a chosen 
servant of the Most High ; and in xxviii, 10 and John xx. 17, designates 
the disciples as his brethren. 

If the Editor should say, according to the general mode of Trini* 
tarian exposition, that the adoption of such designations was in reference 
to the human capacity of Jesus, he will perhaps give up the present differ- 
ence from me, under the supposition that in this instance also Jesus calls 
himself a servant of God, and his followers brethren, as well as forbids 
John to worship him, merely in his human capacity. 

I now conclude my reply to this branch of the Editor’s argument, 
with a few remarks in allusion to such questions of the Editor, as “Is it that 
the Son of God, after receiving the worship of the highest archangel at 
God’s express commands forbade John to worship him ?” &c. I would ask, 
in turn; Can any man be justified in ascribing Deity to one whose language 
is this : As I received of tny Father ’ (Rev., ii. 27) ; “I have not found thy 
works perfect before God" (iii. 2), “I will confess his name before my Father, 
and before his angels’’ (verse 5) ; “Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God : I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God, which cometh down out of heaven from 
my God" ? (Verse 12.) Is it consistent with the nature of God to acquire 
exaltation through merit: -Chap, v, 12: “Saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” Ch. iii, 21 : “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, EVEN AS I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father in his throne." 7 Is it becoming of 
the nature of God to sing thus, addressing himself to another being : “Great 
and marvellous are THY works. Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
THY name ? for TnOU ONLY art holy,” &c. Ch. xv. 3. 4. ? Is not the 
Lamb throughout the whole Revelation mentioned separately and distinctly 
from God : Ch. i. 1 : “The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which Ood gave 
unto him.” Verse 2 : “Who bare record of the word of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ.” Verses 4, 5 : “And peace from him who is, and 
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who was. and who is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness. Verse 9 : 
“For the word of God. and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Ch. v. 9 ; 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Gtid.” Verse 10 ; “And hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests.' Ch. xi. 15 : “The kingdoms of 
this world arc become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of HiS Christ. ’ Ch. xii 
17 : “Who keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of 
Jesus Christ." Ch. xiv 12; "That keep the commandments of God. and 
the faith o/ c7e5us.” Ch. xxi. 23 ; "For the glory oj God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” John in ascribing to the Lamb most 
honorary epithets, those generally printed in capitals, takes great care in 
the choice of w’ords. Ch. xix. 16 : “He (the Lamb) hath on his vesture and 
on his thigh a name written. King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” Ch. xvii. 
14 : “For he (the Lamb) is Lord of Lords, and King of Kings.” The apostle 
never once declares him to be "God of Gods.” the peculiar epithet of the 
Almighty Power. So the most holy saints sing first the song of Moses, and 
then that of the Lamb ; having perhaps had in view the priority of the 
former to the latter in point of birth. Ch. xv. 3 : ‘‘And they (the holy 
saints) sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb.” 

In answer to one of the many insinuations made by the Editor in the 
course of his arguments, to wit, “If this be Christ, what must become of 
the precepts of Jesus ?” (p. 576.) I most reluctantly put the following 
query in reply ; If a slain lamb be God Almighty, or his true emblem, 
what must be his worship, and what must become of his worshippers 't 

On the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus Christ by comparing 
Isaiah, xlv, 23, ("Unto me” i. c., God. “every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear,”) With Rom., xiv. 10 — 12. (“But why dost thou judge thy 
brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. For it is written. As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. So then, every one of us shall give account of himself to God,’ ) I 
observed in my Second Appeal, that * Between the prophet and the apostle 
there is a perfect agreement in substance, since both declare that it is to 
God that every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess through him, 
before whose judgment-seat we shall all stand : at the same time both Jesus 
and his apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final judgment 
to him.” To which the answer of the Editor is this, "We here beg leave 
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to ask our author, where the phrase through him is to be found ? It must 
be in the author's copy of the prophet and the apostle— it is not in ours.” 
By these words the Editor clearly means to insinuate, that the words in 
question are gratuitously inserted in my explanation, and without any 
authority in the holy scriptures. At least I am otherwise at a loss to 
understand what he means by saying that the words of my paraphrase are 
not to be found in his edition of the Bible ; for it would be unworthy to 
suppose of him that he wished to impress his readers with the idea, 
that I was quoting a particular passage falsely, instead of the fact that I 
was only giving my idea of its import. That I was fully warranted in my 
interpretation, I hope to convince the Editor himself, by referring him to 
the following passages, in which it is expressly declared that it is through 
Jesus that glory and thanks are to be giver to God, and that we have peace 
with God : and also that it is by JESUS CHRIST that God judgeth the world. 
Rom., xvi. 27 : ‘ To God only wise, be glory through Jesus Christ forever. 
Amen." Ch. v. 1: "We have peace with God our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Ch. i. 8 : I thank my God through Jesus Christ.” Ch. ii. 16 : 
“In the day when God shall judge the secrets ot men hy Jesus Christ." 2 
Cor., V. 18 : "All things arc of God, who hath, reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ." John, v. 22 : “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son." After considering these texts, no 
one can, I think, refuse to admit the correctness of my assertion, that it is 
to God every knee shall bow through Christ, before whose judgment-seat 
we shall stand, “because the Father has committed the office of final judg- 
ment to him," as being founded upon the best authority that man can 
appeal to. 

Upon the interpretation of the above-mentioned passage of Isaiah, 
to wit, ‘It is Jesus that swears here by himself,” I observed in my Second 
Appeal, “How can they escape the context, which expressly informs us 
that Jehovah God. and not Jesus, swore in this manner ?” To this the 
Editor replies, that “the Son was Jehovah before he was Jesus," &c. Is 
not this merely a begging of the question, in as much as one may equally 
assert that Moses or Joshua was Jehovah before he was Moses or Joshua ? 

He further says, that "Jesus is so pre-eminently Saviour, that there 
is salvation in no other." I agree with the Editor so far as to declare Jesus 
to be, under God, the only Saviour mentioned in the records of the 
Christian dispensation ; but previous to his birth there were many saviours 
raised by G )d to save his servants, as noticed already in other places. 

The Editor adds, that in Isaiah, xlv. 24, riKhteousness is used in such 
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a sense as is principally applicable to the Son. I therefore transcribe the 
verse, that the reader may judge whether or not his position has any 
foundation : ‘‘Surely, shall one say. In the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength : even to him shall men come ; and all it are incensed against 
him shall be ashamed.” 

Respecting the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus from the cir- 
cumstance of his being figuratively represented as the husband or the 
supporter of his church, John, iii, 29. Eph-, v. 23, and also God’s being 
called the husband of his creatures, Isaiah, liv. 5. I requested in my Second 
Appeal, that “my readers would be pleased to examine the language 
employed in these two instances. In the one, God is represented as the 
husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ is declared to be the 
husband, or the head of his folloxcers ; there is, therefore, an inequality of 
authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. Moreover, Christ himself 
shows the relation that existed between him and his church, and himself 
and God, in John, xv. I : ‘I am the true vine, and my father is the husband- 
man.’ Verse 5 : ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches’, &c. Would it not be 
highly unreasonable to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus 
between God, himself, and his church ? The Editor has not taken the least 
notice of this last argument ; he only glances over the former, saying, 
(p.579) ‘‘Had our author examined the context with sufficient care, he 
would have found that those to whom God declares himself the husband, 
are so far from being all his creatures, that they are only one branch of his 
church, the Gentiles, the children of the desolate, in opposition to the 
Jews, the children of the married wife.” I wonder how the choice of the 
designation “thy Maker,” in Isaiah, liv. 5* in preference to others, and its 
true force, could escape the notice of the Editor, as the phrase “thy Maker 
is thy husband’’ implies in a general sense that whosoever is the maker 
is also the preserver, and consequently, God is the husl)arid, or the preser- 
ver, of all his creatures, including the Jews more especially as his chosen 
people. I, however, wish to know how the Editor ju'^tifies himself in 
concluding real unity between God and Jesus from the application of the 
term husband to them, while Jesus declares the relation between God, 
himself, and his church, to be such as that existing between the husband- 
man, the vine, and its branches. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to establish the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Jer., xxiii. 5, 6 (“I will raise unto David a righteous 
branch, and a king shall reign and prosper — and this is his name whereby 
he shall be called, TiiE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.”) with I Cor., i. 30, 
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(“Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom and righteousness,” &c.) 
I replied, in my Second Appeal, that “I only refer my readers again to the 
passage in Jer. xxxiii., 16, in which Jerusalem also is called ‘THE LORD OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,' and to the phrase, ‘is MADE unto us of God ’ found in the 
passage in question, and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to God ; and 
also to 2 Cor., v. 21 ‘that we might be made righteourness of God in him 
where St Paul says, that all Christians may ‘be made the righteousness of 
God.” to which the Rev, Editor thus replies (p. 80) ; ‘‘This does not at 
all affect the question in hand, which is simply, whether this righteous 
branch of David, this king, who shall reign and prosper, be Jesus Christ 
or not : and to prove this, we need only call in the testimony of the angel 
to Mary, Luke, i, 32. 33, ‘The Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David : And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever/” The Editor here over-looks again the force of the phrase, 
“God shall give unto him (Jesus) the throne of his father David,” 
implying, that the throne and exaltation which Jesus was possessed of. was 
but the free gift of God. 

To lessen the force of such phrases as, ‘being made of God,” “God 
shall give unto him,” &c.. the Editor adds, that, “relative to his ‘being 
made of God our righteousness to us,’ this can of course make no altera- 
tion in the Son’s eternal nature.” I, therefore, beg to ask the Editor, if 
one s being made by another anything whatsoever that he was not before, 
does not tend to prove his mutable nature, what nature, then, can be 
called mutable in this transitory world ? The Editor again advances, that 
Jesus was Jehovah before he became incarnate,” &c. This is a bare 
assertion which I must maintain to be without any ground, unless he 
means to advance the doctrine, that souls are emanations of God and 
proceed from the Deity. 

As to Jerusalem being called, “Jehovah our righteousness,” the 
Editor says, “We may observe, that it is the church of Christ, the holy 
Jerusalem, who bears this name, to the honour of her glorious head and 
husband, who is, indeed, Jehovah her righteousness.” (p. 581.) Let us reflect 
on this answer of the Editor. In the first place, the term Jerusalem, in 
Jer., xxxiii. 16, from its association with the term ^‘Judah,** is understood 
as signifying the well-known holy city in that kingdom, having no refer- 
ence to the church or followers of Christ. In the second place, if the 
Editor understands by the term “Jerusalem” here, the church of Christ, 
and admits of Jerusalem being figuratively called “Jehovah our righteous- 
ness , on the ground that Christ is its head, and that, consequently, it 
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bears that name “to the honour of her glorious head,'' though, in reality, 
different from and subordinate to him, how can he reject the figurative 
application of the phrase “Jehovah our righteousness” to Jesus, on the same 
ground and same principle, which is, that as Jehovah is the head of Christ 
consequently Christ bears this name “to the honour of his head'' though, in 
reality, different from and subordinate of God ? ViiJe 1 Cor, xi. 3 : “But 
1 would have you know, that the head of every man is Christ, and the 
head of the woman is the man, and the HEAD oF ChrLsT is GOD ” 

The Editor shews an instance in Isaiah, in which seven women wish 
to be called by the name of a husband, to have their reproach taken away. 
He must also know that thousands of sons and descendants are called by 
the name of one of their fathers, and servants by the name of their 
masters, to the honour of the father or the master. \'ide, Isaiah xlviii, 1 ; 
Gen., xliii. 6 ; Hosea, xi. 8, 9 ; Exod., xxiii. 21. The Editor then 
proceeds to divide the honorary names, found in scripture, into two 
kinds : one given by men, and the other by God ; but he must know 
that the names given by prophets, or by common men, if used and 
confirmed by God or by any of the sacred writers, become as worthy 
of attention as if they had been bestowed originally by the Deity himself. 

The Editor again uses the following words : “The incommunicable 
name Jehovah,” the self-existent, from the verb np hau’ah “to be” 

or to exist, which is applied to no one throughout the scripture besides 
the sacred three, &c. We know very numerous instances in which 
the name ‘‘Jehovah'' is applied to the most sacred God, but never met with 
an instance of applying to two other sacred persons the simple term 
Jehovah. 1 wish the Editor had been good enough to have taken into 
consideration that this is the very point in dispute, and to have shewn 
instances in which the second and third persons of the Deity (according 
to the Editor’s expression) arc addressed by this name. He further 
observes, that “no one . opposes that Jehovah Jireh, ’’God will see or 
provide,’’ given by Abraham to the place where he offered Isaac, was 
intended to deify that place, but to perpetuate the fact that the Lord 
did there provide a sacrifice instead of Isaac ; — that Jehovah- nissi. “God, 
my banner,” given by Moses to his altar, intended any thing more than 
that God was his banner against the Amalekites that Jehvoh-tsidkenu, 
“Jehovah our righteousness,” the name by which men should call Jeru- 
salem, or Christ’s church, was intended to deify her, but to demonstrate 
that her Lord and head, who is righteousness, is indeed Jehovah.” Here 
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I follow the very same mode of interpretation adopted by the Editor, in 
explaining the same phrase, “The Lord our righteousness,'’ found in Jer., 
xxiii. 6. referred to the Messiah : that is, the application of this phrase to 
the Messiah does not deify him. but demonstrates, that his FATHER, his 
EMPLOYER, his HEAD, the MOST HIGH, who is his righteousness, is the 
Lord Jehovah ; so that the consistency cannot be overlooked which pre- 
vails through all the phrases of a similar nature ; for as Christ is repre- 
sented to be the head of his church, so God is represented to be the head 
of Christ, as I noticed in the foregoing page. Lastly, the Editor says, “Com- 
pound names, therefore, do not of themselves express Deity, but they 
express facts more strongly than simple assertions or propositions.’’ I am 
glad to observe that he differs from a great many of his colleagues, in 
their attempt to deify the Messiah from the application of the above 
phrase to^im ; but as to the facts dcmor.strated by this phrase, they 
may be easily ascertained from comparing the application of it with that 
of exactly similar phrases to others, as I have just observed. 

The Editor now mentions (p. 5tS3) a few more passages which, he 
thinks, tend to “illustrate, not so much the name as the divine nature of 
the Son. In Jer., v. 22, we have this expostulation : 'Fear ye not me ? 
saith the Lord. Will ye not tremble, at my presence who have placed 
the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree that it cannot 
pass it, and though the. waves toss themselves, yet can they not prevail.’ 
This however is only a part of that work of creation ascribed to him who, 
while on earth, exercised absolute dominion over the winds and the waves 
in no name hesidt. his own." But what this passage of Jeremiah has to do 
with the divine nature of Jesus, 1 am unable to discover. The Editor might 
have quoted at this rate all the passages of the Old Testament that 
ascribe to God the supreme control over the whole world as evidence in 
favour of the Deity of Jesus as he was sure to find always many persons 
of the same persuasion to applaud any thing offered in favour of the 
Trinity. 

As to his position, that, Jesus “exercised absolute dominion over 
the winds and the waves in no name beside his own,’’ I beg to quote John 
X. 25, to shew that whatever power Jesus, in common with other prophets, 
exercised over wind and water while he was on earth, he did it in the 
name of God, “Jesus answered them, I told you and yc believed not ; the 
works that I do in my Fathers name they bear witness of me.” “And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, Father. I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me,” I say Jesus in common with other prophets, because both Elijah 
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and Elisha the prophets exercised power over wind and water and other 
things, like Jesus, in the name of the Father of the universe. 1 Kings, 
xvii, 1. xviii. 44. 45. and 2 Kings, ii 21 ; sometimes without verbally express- 
ing the name oi God ; Ch. v. 8—13 & 27. Ch. ii. 10. 

Upon the assertion in my Second Appeal that the “epithet God is 
frequently applied in the sacred scriptures to others beside the Supreme 
Being” the Editor observes that “this objection Jeremiah cuts up. Ch. x. 
ii. ‘the G )ds that have not made the heavens and the earth even they 
shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens which declara- 
tion sweeps away not only the Gods of the heathen but all magisterial 
Gods and even Moses himself as far as he aspired to the godhead. But 
from this general wreck of our authors Gods, Christ is excepted, he 
having made these heavens and laid the foundation of the earth.” Let us 
apply this rule adopted by th^ Editor respecting the prophets, to Jesus 
Christ. We do not find him once represented in the scriptures as the 
maker of heavens and earth ; this peculiar attribute having been through- 
out the whole sacred writings ascribed exclusively to God, the Most High. 
As to the instances pointed out by the Editor. Hebrews ; 10 and Col. i. 
17, I fully explained them in pp. 343 and^346, as having reference to God 
the Father of the universe Moreover we observe in the New Testament, 
even in the same book of Hebrews, that whatever things Jesus made or 
did, he accomplished as an instrument in the hands of God. Heb.. i. 2 : 
“Whom he hath appointed heir of all things by whom also he 7nade the 
worlds.” Ephes , iii. 9 ; “Who created all things by Jesus Christ.” It would 
indeed be very strange to our faculties to acknowdedge one as the true 
God and yet to maintain the idea that he created things by the directions 
of another being, and was appointed as heir of all things by that other, 
^ain in pursuance of the same rule of the Editor I find that Jesus like 
dther perishable Gods both died and was buried, though raised afterwards 
by his Father, who had the power of raising Elijah to heaven even with- 
out suffering him to die and be buried for a single day My readers may 
now judge whether Jesus Christ be not included in common wdth other 
perishable Gods in the rule laid down by the Editor. 

To deify Jesus Christ, the Editor again introduces the circumstance 
of his being a searcher of hearts, to execute judgment, Rev. ii . 3, and also 
quotes Heb. i. 3. Having examined these arguments in pages 344 and 393, I 
will not return to them here. 

He adds, in this instance, “We are hence assured that the Father 
who perfectly knows the Son, did not commit to him all judgment so 
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entirely as to judge no man himself, without knowing his infinite fitness 
for the work/' It is evident that the Father did not commit to the Son 
all judgment so entirely as to judge no man himself, without qualifying 
him for so doing : that is without giving him the power of knowing all 
the events of this world in order to the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. Matt, xxviii. 18 : “A// poii^er is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. ’ Notwithstanding this, the power of knowing those things that 
do not respect the execution of judgment by the Son. is not bestowed 
upon him ; and the Son, therelore, is totally ignorant of them. Mark xiii. 
32 : ‘‘But of that day and that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven ; t/ie 5on, but the Father/’ No one destitute 

of the power of omniscience is ever acknowledged as Supreme of God by 
any sect that believe in revealed religion. 

He quotes Heb. iv. 13, ‘Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight : but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do/’ in order to corroborate the idea that 
Christ knew all the secrets of men. Supposing this passage to be appli- 
cable to Jesus Christ, it does not convey any other idea than what is 
understood by Rev. ii. 23, wliich I have already noticed. But the Editor 
must know that in the immediately preceding verse, the word of God, or 
Revelation, while figuratively represented as a two-edged sword, &c. is in 
the same allegorical sense declared to be “a discerncr of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” There is, therefore, no inconsistency in ascribing 
the knowledge of the intents of hearts to him through whom that Revela- 
tion is communicated, and who is appointed to judge whether the conduct 
of men is regulated by them in conformity to that Revelation. 

The Editor says (page 584) that "in Ejekiel xxviii. God says respect- 
ing a man who arrogated to himself the honors of Godhead, ‘Son of man, 
say unto the prince of Tyrus, thus saith the Lord God, because thy heart is 
lifted up, and thou hast said 1 am a God— behold thou shalt die the death 
of the uncircumcised. &c/ How different the Father’s language to the 
Son ; Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever’ ! Why this different 
language to the prince of Tyrus and to Jesus ?” Had the Editor atten- 
tively referred to the scriptures, he would not have taken the trouble of 
putting this question to me ; for he would have easily found the reason 
for this difference ; that is, the king of Tyrus called himself God, as above 
stated ; but Jesus, so far from robbing the Diety of his honour, never 
ceased to confess that God was both his God and his Father/’ (John xx. 
17,) Also, that the prince of Tyrus manifested disobedience to God ; 
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but Jesus even laid down his life in submission to the purposes of God, and 
attributed divine favour towards himself to his entire obedience to the 
Most High. Rom, v. 19 ; “For as by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous, ” John x. 17 : ^'Therefore doth my Father love me, because [ 
lay down my life, that I might take it again. “ I me xxii. 42 ; ^Father, 
if thou be willing, remove this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine be done.” As the conduct of the prince and that of Jesus towards 
God were quite different, they were differently treated by the Father of 
the universe. As to the above verse, (“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,") God does not peculiarly address Jesus with the epithet God, but he 
also uses for the chiefs of Israel and for Moses the same epithet. 

The editor quotes I Cor. iv. 5 : ‘“Judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the heart ; and then shall every 
man have praise of God." The Passage simply amounts to this : “ Judge 
not either me or others before the time, until the Lord come, who will 
bring to light the dark and secret counsels of men's hearts, in preaching 
the Gospel ; and then shall every one have that praise, that estimate set 
upon him, by God himself, which he truly deserves." — Locke, 

It is not Jesus alone that was empowered by God to know and to judge 
all secret events, but on particular occasions others were intrusted with 
the same power, as has already been noticed in page 393 and will also be 
found in Daniel ii. 23 : “I thank thee and praise thee. O thou God of my 
fathers, who hast given me wisdom and might, and hast made known unto 
me now what we desired of thee ; for thou hast now made known unto us 
the king's matter" and in 2 Sam. xiv. 19 and 20 ; “And the king (David) 
said, Is not the hand of Joab with thee in all this ? and the woman 
answered and said,— My Lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an 
angel of God, to know all things that are in the earrh. 1. Cor. 
vi 2 and 3. “Do you not know that saints shall judge the world ? and 
if the world shall be judged by you, are yc unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters ? Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? &c. Here 
Christian saints are declared to be judges of the deeds of the whole world, 
and of course to be possessors of a knowledge of all events, both public 
and private, so as to enable them to perform so delicate a judgment. 
Besides a knowledge of future events is by no means less wonderful 
than that of past things or present secrets of hearts ; yet we find all 
the prophets of Cod were endued with the former, 1 Kings xx. 22 ; 

14 
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"And the prophet came to the king of Israel and said unto him, go 
strengthen thyself and mark and see what thou dost ; for at the return 
of the year the king of Syria will come up against thee. ’’ So wc find the 
same gift of future knowledge granted to righteous men in numerous 
iiistd.nccs« 

He then cites Dan, i. and vii. and founds upon them the following 
question: "If then by nature he was not God, by nature the creator of 
heaven and earth, he and his kingdom must perish from under the heavens." 
To this my reply is, that we find Jesus subjected to tbe death of the cross 
while on earth, and after the general resurrection, to him that put all 
things under him (1 Cor. xv. 28.) The .son therefore is not by nature God, 
the creator of heaven and earth. As to the sophistry that attributes the 
death and subjugation of Je.sus only to Ins human capacity, it might be 
applicable to every human individual, alleging that they being the children 
of Adam, the son of God, (Luke iii . 38l are possessed of a divine nature 
and that their death consequently is in their human capacity alone, but 
also ; that in their divine nature they cannot be subjected to death. Vide 
pp. 355—359 of this Essay. 

By applying to Jesus the epithet ‘‘most holy” found in Daniel ix. 
24, the Editor attempts to prove the eternal deity of the son ; for- 
getting, perhaps, that the same term “most holy ’’ is applied in the 
scriptures even to inanimate things. Numbers xviii. 10 : “In the most 
holy place shalt thou eat it." Exodus xxi.x, 37 : "It shall be an altar most 
holy.” 

The Editor in noticing Hosea says that “the Evangelist’s quoting 
this passage (‘Out of Egypt have I called my son,’) plainly .shows that 
it referred to Christ as well as to Israel ; but the difference is manifest : 
Israel was God’s adopted son, constantly rebelling against his father ; 
Jesus was God’s proper son of the same nature with his father (as is every 
proper son) and did always what pleased him.” This assertion of the 
Editor (that 'Israel was God's adopted son’) is. I think, without foundation ; 
for they arc declared, like Jesus, to be begotten sons of God ; but were 
not like Christ entirely devoted to the will of the Father of the universe. 
Deu. xxxii. 18 ; “Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, and 
hast forgotten God that formed thee.” Exodus iv. 22 : “And thou shalt 
say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first 
born." He then quotes Hesea iii. 5 .• “Afterwards shall the children of 
Israel return and seek the Lord their God and David their king : on which 
he comments that David had then been in his grave — he could be sought 
only in heaven ; — as David in common with other saints, could not search 
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the heart and know the sincerity of prayers, this prophecy must be assigned 
to the son of David, the Messiah. I really regret to observe that as the 
Jews endeavour to misinterpret such passages as are most favourable to 
the idea of Jesus being the expected Messiah, so Christians in general try 
to refer to Jesus any passages that can possibly be explained as bearing the 
least allusion to their notion of the Messiah, however distant in fact they 
may be from such a notion. By so doing thev b only weaken their 
respective oiiinions. The above citation on which the Editor now dwells 
is an instance. Let us refer to the text of Hosea iii. 4 : “For the children 
of Israel shall abide many days without a king, and without a prince and 
without a sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, and 
without teraphim. Ver, 5 : Afterwards shall the children of Israel 
return and seek the Lord their God and David their king ; and shall 
fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.” Does not the poetical 
language of the prophet determine to the satisfaction of every unbiassed 
man that, after long sufferings Israel will repent of their disobedience, and 
seek the protection of their God and the happiness which their fathers 
enjoyed during the reign of David ; as it is very natural for a nation or 
tribe when oppressed by foreign conquerors to remember their own 
ancient kings under whose Governments their fathers were prosperous, and 
to wish a return of tlieir reign if possible. If the Editor insist upon 
referring this prophecy to Jesus, he must wait its fulfilment ; as Israel has 
not as yet sought Jesus as the son of David, the Messiah, who was 
promised to them. 

The Editor says (page 586.) that peter in Acts ii. 21, applies to Jesus 
Joel ii. whereby he identifies Jehovah with him. But we find Peter here 
quoting only a part of Joel ii. 32, “and it shall come to pass that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” So far from applying 
this to the Son and identifying him with God, the apostle explains in 
the immediately following verse (22) his nature and his total subordination 
to God. “Ye men of Israel hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you, by miracles and wonders and signs which 
Cod did bij him in the midst of you &c.” The Editor then adds that Paul 
also addressed himself “to all who in every place call on the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord ” (I Cor. i. 2.) I therefore quote Locke’s paraphrase 
on this verse, as well as his note on Romans x. 13. with a view to shew the 
Editor that the phrase “call on the name of Jesus” is not a correct tran- 
slation in the English version. “To the church of God’ which is at Corinth, 
to them that are separated from the rest of the world by faith in Jesus 
Christ called to be saints, with all that are everywhere called by the name 
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of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours/’ (Locke on I cor. i, 2.) Note on Rom. 
X. 13. page 384, * Whosoever hath, with care, looked into St. Paul’s writings 
must own him to be a close reasoner, that argues to the point ; and there- 
fore, if in the three preceding verses, he requires an open profession of the 
Gospel, I cannot but think that ‘all that call upon him’, verse 12, signifies 
all that are open, professed Christians, and if this be the meaning ‘ of calling 
upon him” v, 12, it is plain it must be the meaning of ‘‘calling upon his 
name,” verse 13, a phrase not very remote from ‘naming his name,* which 
is used by St. Paul for professing Christianity. 2 Tim. ii. 19, If the mean- 
ing of the prophet Joel, from whom these words are taken, be urged, I 
shall only say, that it will be an ill rule for interpreting St, Paul, to tie up 
his use of any text, he brings out of the Old Testament, to that which is 
taken to be the meaning of it there. We need go no farther for an example 
than the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses of this chapter, which I desire any one to 
read as they stand. (Deut, xxx, 11—14.) and see whether St. Paul uses 
them here, in the same sense,” If the Editor still insists upon the accuracy 
of the translation of the phrase “call upon the name of Jesus” found 
in the version, he will I hope refer to Matthew x, 40 41 and 41, “He 
that receiveth you, recciveth me and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me, He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prephet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; &c. And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward;** — 
when he will perceive that calling on the name of Jesus, as being the 
Messiah sent by God. is an indirect call on the name of God ; in the same 
manner as one’s yielding to a general sent by a king amounts to his sub- 
mission i o the king himself, and secures for him the same favour of the 
king as if he had yielded directly to the sovereign. 

The Editor then quotes Amos iv. 13, perhaps on account of its 
containing the phrase, “declaring unto man what is his thought.*’ As I 
have noticed this subject already, oftener than once, I will not return to 
it here. 

He again quotes Zech . iii. 2’ “And Jehovah said unto Satan. Jehovah 
rebuke thee, O Satan ; even Jehovah that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke 
thee : is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ? The Editor then 
proceeds to say that “this passage, with ch ii. 8, ‘Thus saith the lord 
of hosts. After the glory hath he sent me' and ch, xiii. 7. ‘Awake, 
O sword, against my shepherd against the man who is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of hosts , forms another three-fold testimony of the distinct 
personality of the Son, and his equality with the Father. I am unable to 
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discover exactly what the Editor intends by his two first quotations. 
With respect to the former, that “Jehovah said unto Satan, Jehovah 
rebuke thee/’ &c, the Editor must be well aware that God speaks of 
himself, very frequently, throughout the sacred books, in the third 
person, instead of the first. Isaiah li. I : ‘ Hearken to me, ye that follow 
after righteousness, ye that seek the Lord,” &c. 15 : “But I am the Lord 
thy God, that divided the sea, whose waves roared. 1 ne Lord of hosts is 
his name.” Even in this very book of Zechariah, we find that the prophet 
speaks of himself sometimes in the third person. Zech 1. 7; “In the second 
year of Darius, came the word of Jehovah unto Zechariah.” &c, vii. 8: 
“And the word of the Lord came unto Zechariah, saying,” &c. Neither 
God’s nor Zechariah’s speaking of himself, in the third person, in poetical 
language, can be construed into a proof of the plurality of either of their 
persons, or of the equality of either with some other being. The fact is 
that Zechariah prophesies, in ‘the second year of Darius, king of 
of Persia, o:' the Lord’s will to build the second temple of Jerusalem, 
by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and Semuh ; and to rebuke Satan, who 
would discourage Joshua, the high-priest, from that under-taking ; 

as is evident from the following passage : Zech. i. 1 : “In the eighth 
month, in the second year of Darius, came the word of the 

Lord, to Zechariah,’’ &c. 16 : “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, I am 
returned to Jerusalem with mercies ; my house shall be built in it, saith 
the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem.” 
li. 2 : “Then said I, Whither goest thou ? And he said unto me. To 
measure Jerusalem,” &c. iii. 1, 2 : ‘’And he shewed me Joshua the 
high-piiest standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing 
at his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan ; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem 
rebuke thee ; is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ?” As to 
Zerubbabel, the prophet says, iv. 9, “The hands of Zerubbabel 
have laid the foundation of this house ; his hands shall also finish it,*" 
&c. Respecting Semuh, vi. 12, 13. “Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, 

saying. Behold the man whose name is Semuh ; and he shall grow up 

out of his place, and ye shall build the temple of the Lord : Even he 
shall build the temple of the Lord : and he shall bear the glory, and 
shall sit and rule upon his throne ; and he shall be a priest upon his 
throne ; and the counsel of peace shall be between them both,” -- that 
is between Semuh and Joshua, mentioned in the immediately preceding 
verse 11. In the English version the meaning of the name of Semuh is 
used, VIZ , “Branch,” instead of Semuh itself, both here and in ch. iii. 8, 
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and the commentators choose to apply the name thus translated to Jesus, 
though no instance can be adduced of Jesus Christ s having been so 
called, and though the prophet expressly says, in ch. vi. 12, "whose name 
is Semuh.” He is speaking of the SECOND building of the temple, which 
began in the reign of Darius, king of Persia, long before the birth of Christ. 
Vide the whole book of Zechariah, 

The second quotation is “For thus saith the Lord of hosts, After 
the glory hath he sent me unto the nations which spoiled you ; for he 
that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his eye ” (ii. 8.) The prophet 
here communicates to the people the words of God, that “after he 
has sent me with his will, to the nations who tyrannize over Israel, 
that* he who touches Israel touches the apple of his own eye.” Zechariah 
very often, in his book, introduces himself as being sent by God : but 
how the Editor, from these circumstances, infers the separate personality 
of the Son, of his equality with the Father, he will, I hope, explain. 
If he insists upon the equality of the Most High, with that of him 
who says, in the verse in question. “After the glory hath he sent me,” 
(upon some ground that we know nothing of.) he would be sorry to find 
at last, that he equalizes Zechariah, instead of Jesus, with God. I will, 
according to the plan already adopted, notice the third quotation, "Awake, 
O sword,” (xiii- 7.) in a subsequent chapter, among the other passages 
alluded to in the second chapter of this work. 


*Thc wo»d in the origiiiul Hebrew signifies “that” as well as ' for.’* see Parkhurst’y 


Hebrew Lexicon, 



CHAPTER IV 


On the Editor s Replies to the Arguments contained in Chapter II 
of the Second Appeal. 

To my inquiry in the Second Appeal, ' Have we not his (Christ’s) 
own express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he manifested 
were committed to him as the Son, by the Father of the universe ?" the 
Editor thus replies in the negative (p. 588) ; "No ;~that he was appointed 
by the Father to act as mediator between him and sinners, we have 
already seen ; for without this he could have been no mediator between 
his Father and his offending creatures.” Every unbiassed man may 
easily pronounce, whether it is consistent with any rational idea of the 
nature of the Deity, that God should be appointed by God, to "act 
the part of a mediator”, by "laying aside his glory and taking on 
himself the form of a servant and may discern, whether it is not 
most foreign to the notion of the immutable God, that circumstances 
could produce such a change in the condition of the Deity, as that he 
should have been not only divested of his glory for more than thirty years, 
but even subjected to servitude ? Are not the ideas of supreme 
dominion and that of subjection, just as remote as the east from the 
west? Yet the Editor says, that while he was stripping himself of his 
glory, and taking upon himself the form of a servant, he was just as much 
Jehovah as before. 

The Editor, in common with other Trinitarians, conceives, that 
God the Son, equally with God the Father, (according to their mode of 
expression) is possessed of the attributes of perfection, such as mercy, 
justice, righteousness, truth, &c*, yet he represents them so differently 
as to ascribe to the Father strict justice, or rather vengeance ; and to 
the Son, unlimited mercy and forgiveness, that is, the Father, the first 
person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at the sinful conduct of 
his offending creatures, found his mercy so resisted by justice that he 
could not forgive them at all, through mercy, unless he satisfied his 
justice by inflicting punishment upon these guilty men ; but the Son, 
the second person of the Godhead, though displeased at the sins of 
his offending creatures, suffered his mercy to overcome justice, and by 
offering his own blood as an atonement for their sins, he has obtained 
for them pardon without punishment ; and by means of vicarious sacrifice, 
reconciled them to the Father, and satisfied his justice and vengeance. 
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If the justice of the Father did not permit his pardoning sinful creatures, 
and reconciling them to himself, in compliance with his mercy, unless a 
vicarious sacrifice was made to him for their sins ; how was the justice 
of the Son prevailed upon by his mercy, to admit their pardon, and their 
reconciliation to himself, without any sacrifice, offered to him as an 
atonement for their sins ? It is then evident, that, according to the 
system of Trinitarians, the Son had a greater portion of mercy than the 
Father, to oppose to his justice in having his sinful creatures pardoned, 
without suffering them to experience individual punishment. Are these 
the doctrines on which genuine Christianity is founded ? God forbid I 

If the first person be acknowledged to be possessed of mercy equally 
with the second, and that he, through his infinite merev towards his 
creatures, sent the second to offer his blood as an atonement for their 
sins, we must then confess that the mode of the operation and manifest- 
ation of mercy by the first is strange, and directly opposite to that 
adopted by the second, who manifested his mercy even by the sacrifice 
of life, while the first person displayed his mercy only at the death of 
the second, without subjecting himself to any humiliation or pain. 

In answer to the Editor’s position, that Jesus, even as a mediator, 
was possessed of every power and perfection that was inherent in his 
divine nature, I only beg to remind him of a few sacred passages among 
many of a similar nature: John, hi. 35: “The Father loveth the Son, 
and hath GIVEN all things into his hand." Ch. xvii. 22 : “And the glory 
which thou GAYEST me, I have given them,” &c. Ch. v. 26 : “For as the 
Father hath life in himself so hath he GIVEN to the Son to have 
life in himself. Luke, i. 32 : “And the Lord God shall GIVE unto 
him the throne of his father David ’’ Matt,* ix. 8 : “But when the 
multitude saw it. they marvelled, and glorified God, who had ^iven such 
power to MEN. Ch. xxviii. 18 : ‘Mesus came, and spake unto them, 
saying. All power is GIVEN unto me in heaven and in earth.” On these 
texts I trust no commentary is necessary to enable any one to determine 
whether all the power and glory that Jesus enjoyed were given him by 
God, or were inherent in his own nature. 

The Editor again denies Christ’s having “possessed a single power, 
pcifection or attribute, which was not eternally inherent in his divine 
nature, and defies me to point out one attribute of perfection in the 
Father, which from scripture testimony the Son has not been already 
shewn to, possess. ' I therefore, take upon myself to point out a few 
instances which I hope will convince the Editor that the peculiar attributes 
of God were never ascribed to Jesus, nor to any other human being who 
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may have been, like Jesus, figuratively called gods in scriptural language. 

In the first place, the attribute of being the “Most High” or P’Sy 

by which the supreme Deity is distinguished above all gods, is not found 
once ascribed to Jesus, though invariably applied to the Father through- 
out the scriptural writings. Secondly, Jesus was never called almighty, or 

a term peculiarly used for the Deity. Nay, moreover, he 

he expressly denies being possessed of almighty power. Matt, xx. 23 : 
“But to sit on my right hand, and on my left. IS NOT MLNE TO GIVE, 
but to them tor whom it is PREPARED of MY FA l HER." Ch. xxvi. 53 : 
“Thinkest thou that 1 cannot now pray to MY FATHER and he shall pre- 
sently GIVE ME more than twelve legions of angels V' John, xi 41 : “Then 
they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid ; and 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me" He also denies his omniscience Mark, xiii. 32 : “But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man ; no. not the angels which are in heaven 
neither the Son, but the Fathe.” Any being, if not supreme, almighty, and 
omniscient, and more e.H'ccic T} ,one subjected to the transitions of birth 
and death, must, however highly exalted, even by the title of a god, and 
though for ages endowed with all power in heaven and in earth, be con- 
sidered a created being, and like all creatures, be in the end, as the apostle 
declares, 'subject to the Creator of all things. Besides, in the creed wdiich 
the generality of Trinitarians profess, God is de:*cribed as self-existent, 
having proceeded from none ; but the Son. on the contrary, is represented 
as proceeding from the Father. Here even the orthodox amongst 
Chri.>tians ascribe the attribute of self-existence to the Father of the 
universe alone. 

In my Second Appeal I observed, that “the sun, although he is the 
most powerful and most splendid of all known created beings, has yet no. 
claim to be considered identical in nature with God, who has given to the 
sun all the heat,” &c. ; to wdiich the Editor replies, “What is the sun to 
his Maker ?” — I wish he had also added, “but that wdiich a son and 
creature is to his Father and creator ?“ When he again inquires, saying 
“If the sun has no claim to Godhead, has its Maker none ?“ (alluding to 
Christ,) he might have recollected that neither the sun nor Jesus has ever 
arrogated to himself Godhead, but that it is their worshippers that have 
advanced doctrines ascribing Godhead and infinite perfection to these 
finite objects. Notwithstanding that we daily witness the power of the 
glorious sun in bringing into life, and preserving to maturity an infinite 
15 
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variety of vegetable and animal objects, yet our gratitude and admiration 
recognize in him only a being instrumental in the hands of God, and we 
offer worship and duty to him alone who has given to the sun all the 
light and animating warmth which he sheds on our globe. On the same 
ground, whether we understand from scriptural authority, that the supreme 
Deity made through Jesus Christ all the things belonging to the Christian 
dispensation, or everything relating to this visible world, (as interpreted by 
the ifors/iippm of Jesus.) we must not, in cither case, esteem him as the 
supreme Deity, in whose hand he is represented by the same Scriptures but 
as an instrument. 

The Editor says, that though the power of effecting a material 
change, without the aid of physical means, be peculiar to God, “yet 
this power Christ not only possessed, but bestowed on his apostles.’’ Sup- 
posing Jesus alone had the power of effecting material changes without 
the aid of physical means, and of bestowing on others the same gift, it 
could have proved only his being singular in the enjoyment of this peculiar 
blessing of God. and not his being identical or equal with him who con- 
ferred such a power on him ; but it is notorious that Jesus was not at all 
peculiar in this point. Were not the miracles performed by Joshua and 
Elijah, as wonderful as those done by Jesus ? Did not Elijah bestow on 
his servant Elisha the power of effecting changes without physical means 
by putting his own spirit on him ? Is Elijah, from the possession of this 
power, to be considered an incarnation of the supreme Deity ? 2 Kings, 
ii. 9 : “And it came to pass when they (Elijah and Elisha) were gone over, 
that Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I s/iall do for thee before I be taken 
away from thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of 
thy spirit be upon me. 10. And he said. Thou hast asked a hard thing, 
nevertheless if thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee ; but if not, it shall not be so. 11. And Elijah was taken up by a 
whirlwind into heaven, 12- And Elisha saw it. and he cried, My father, 
my father’’ &c, 14: “And when he had smitten the waters, they 
parted hither and thither, and Elisha went over. 15. When the sons of 
the prophets saw him, they said. The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 
And they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground before 
him.” Besides, we find in the evangelical writings, that notwithstanding 
the power of performing miracles given by Jesus to his apostles, they 
could not avail themselves of such a gift, until their faith in God was 
become firm and complete : it is thence evident that God is the only 
source of the power and influence that one creature has over another. 
Matt , X I : “And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he 
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gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal 
all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease/' Ch. xvii. 16 ; 
“And I brought him (the lunatic child) to thy disciples, and they could 
not cure him.” 19 : ‘Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said# 
Why could not we cast him out ? 20. And Jesus said unto them. 
Because of your unbelief ; for verily I say unto yon. If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto tins mountain, Remove 
hence to another place, and it shall remove, and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you. 21. Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting."” Mark, xi. 22 : *'And Jesus answering saith unto them 
(his disciples,) Have faith in God. 23. For verily I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall say unto this mountain. Be thou removed,^’ &c. 

In my Second Appeal I mentioned, that it is evident from the first 
chapter of Genesis, that “in the beginning of the creation. God bestowed 
on man his likeness, and sovereignty over all living creatures. Was not 
his own likeness, and that dominion, peculiar to God, before mankind 
were made partakers of them ? Did God then deify man by such a mark 
of distinction On which the Editor thus remarks : “It is in reality 
asking. Did God make him cease to be a creature by thus creating him ? 
We presume he expects no answer.” If the Editor acknowledges that 
God, by bestowing on man his peculiar likeness and dominion, did not 
make him cease to be a creature, is he not, according to the same 
principle, obliged to admit the opinion, that although God raised Jc us 
above all, and bestowed on him a portion of his peculiar power and 
influence, yet he did not make him cease to be a creature ? 

In my Second Appeal, I selected nineteen passages out of many, 
in which Jesus distinctly disavows the divine nature, and manifests his 
subordination to God , to which the Editor replies. “They can prove 
nothing to his purpose, till they shew that his thus becoming incartante, 
changed that divine nature which he possessed from eternity, ’ &c. I 
therefore take upon myself to ask the Rev. Editor, whether the following 
passages found among those already quoted, do not prove the entire 
humanity of the Son, or (in the words of the Editor) a complete change 
in his divine nature if he was ever possessed of it ? “As the Father gave 
me commandment, even so I do," “I CAN OF MINE OWN SELF do 
NOTHING." “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me." ‘ As my 
Father hath taught me 1 speak these things.” ‘To my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.'* “Behold my servant 
whom I have chosen.” If these declarations do fall short of shewing 
the human nature of the person who affirms them, I, as well as 
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the Editor, should be at a loss to point out any saying of any of the 
preceding prophets, that might tend to substantiate their humanity. The 
Editor may perhaps say, after the example of his orthodox friends, that 
these, as well as other sayings to the same effect, proceeded from Jesus 
in his human capacity. I shall then entreat the Editor to shew me any 
authority in the scriptures, distinguishing one class of the sayings of 
Jesus Christ, as man, from another set of the same author as God. 
Supposing Jesus was of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as the 
Editor believes him to be, his divine nature in this case, before his 
appearance in this world, must be acknowledged perfectly pure and 
unadulterated by humanity. But after he had become incarnate, according 
to the Editor, was he not made of a mixed nature of God and man, 
possessing at one time both opposite sorts of consciousness and capacity ? 
Was there not a CHAngl: of a pure nature into a mixed one ? 1 will not‘ 

however, pursue the subject further now, as I have already fully noticed 
it in another place. The Editor adverts here to Hcb.. i, 10 ; 1 Cor , xv 
24 , 25 : but as I have examined the former and the latter in other places, 
I will not revert to the consideration of them in this place. 

At p. 589 . the Editor thus censures me : “To say that in the 
mouth of the Father, 'for ever and ever’ means only a limited period, 
is to destroy the eternity of God himself;’' and he quotes, “Jeh)vah 
shall reign for ever and ever.'’ I have shown by numerous instances, 
both in my Second and in the present Appeal, that the terms “for ever,’’ 
“everlasting, ’ when applied to any one except God, signify long duration : 
I therefore presume to think that the Editor might have spared this 
censure as being altogether undeserved. I will here, however, point 
out one or two more passages in the mouth of the Father, which contain 
the term “for ever,” and in which it can imply only long duration. 
Gen., xvii, 8 : “And I will give unto thee, and unto thy seed after thee — 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession. Jer,, vii 7 ; “Then 
will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your 
fathers for ever and ever." Dan., vii. 18 : “But the saints of the Most 
High shall take the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.” Is the 
land of Canaan now in possession of Israel ; and will it remain in their 
possession after all rule, authority, and power have been put down, and 
after the Son has delivered up his kingdom to God the Father of the 
universe ? 1 Cor,, xv. 24, 28. 

The Editor in the course of this discussion notices Philip., ii, 6, 
whence he concludes that Jesus was in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, yet took upon himself the form 
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of a servant, and became obedient to death ; I will, therefore, first 
give the verse as it stands in the English version, and for the purpose 
of shewing the gradual progress of truth, I will add some subsequent 
translation of the same verse, by eminently learned Trinitarian authors, 
and finally transcribe it as found in the original Greek, with a verbal 
translation. 

English version : Philip,, ii. 6 : ‘‘‘Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

Secondly. In a new translation from the original Greek, by James 
Macknight. D. D.. verse 6 thus stands : “Who being in the form of God, 
did not think it robbery to be like God.” So John Parkhurst, M. A , the 
author of a Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, who 
was also an orthodox writer, thus translates, conformably to the opinion 
of Drs. Doddridge and Whitby, two other celebrated orthodox writers, 
(p. 322 ) : “Philip, ii. 6, to icra oeco be as God. So ifya is most 
exactly rendered, agreeably to the force of t(Ta in many places in the LXX., 
which Whitby has collected in his note on this place- The proper Greek 
phrase for equal to God is no which is used in John, v. 18 : ‘ ITiere- 
fore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken 
the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal 
with God.‘ (This is not the only instance in which the Jews misunder- 
stood Jesus, for in many other instances they misconceived his meaning. 
John, ii. 19, 21 ; vi. 41. 42, 52, 60.) 

The term, “to be like God,” as it is used by several orthodox writers, 
neither amounts to an identity of one wdth the other, nor does it prove 
an equality of the former with the latter, Gen., i. 26 : “God said. Let us 
make man in our image, and after our likeness'* 1 Chron., xii. 22 : “^At 
that time, day by day, there came to David to help him, until it was a 
great host, like the host of God ” Ch. xxvii. 23 : “The Lord had said 
that he would increase Israel like to the stars of heaven.” Zech., xii 8 : 
“In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and he 
that is feeble among them at that day shall be as David : and the house 
of David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord before them.” 1 John, 
iii. 2 : “But we know that when he shall appear, tve shall be like him," &c. 

Another Trinitarian author, Schleusner, in his Lexicon to the New 
Testament, renders the passage “Non habuit praedae loco similitudinem 
cum Deo,” “He did not esteem likeness to God in the place of a prey. ‘ 
The substance of this translation is adopted in the Improved Version 
of the New Testament. 
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Thirdly. The original Greek runs thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

d( ev 4 >£ov' o”Z, apnay^o^ V ytlaocTo To £'ivai icra Oe to. 

1234 5 67 89 10 11 12 

■'Who in form of God being, not robbery thought the being like God.” 
Which words, arranged according to the English idiom, will run thus : 
‘‘Who being in the form of God, did not think of * the robbery the 
being like God.” This interpretation is most decisively confirmed by 
the context of the verse in question. Verse 3 of the same Chapter •’ 
“Let nothing be done .'through strife or vain glory ; but, in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem others better than themselves,” Verse 4 : 
‘‘Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” Verse 5 : “Let this mind he m you which was also 
in Christ Jesus." Verse 6 : “Who, being in the form of God, did not 
think of the robbery of being like God-’’ Verse 7 : “But made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant and 
was made in the likeness of men.” Where the sense of a passage is com- 
plete without introducing an additional word more than is expressed, no 
one, unless devoted to tlie support of some particul.r doctrine, would 
think of violating fidelity to the original text by interpolation in the tran- 
slation. Here the apostle requires of us to esteem others better than our- 
selves, according to the example of humility displayed by Jesus, who, not- 
withstandint? bis Godly appearance, never thought of those perfections 
by which he approached man’s ideas of God, but even made himself of 
no reputation. It would be absurd to point out one’s own opinion of his 
equality with God as an instance of humility. How can we be following 
the example of Christ, in thinking others better than ourselves, if he, 
as the orthodox say. did not think even his Father higher than himself? 
We, however, must not suffer ourselves as to be misled by any such ortho- 
dox interpretation, to entertain so erroneous an idea of Christ’s opinion 
of himself, bearing in mind that Jesus himself proclaims, “My Father is 
greater than I,” John, xiv. 28. 

No one can be at a loss to understand the difference of essence 
between Christ and his Creator God, implied in the phrase, “being in the 
form of God,” as the distinction between “being God,” and “being in the 
form of God. ’ is too obvious to need illustration. Even Parkhurst, ore 

•We find the verb implying to esteem as well as to think, with a simple 

accusative, 2 pet., iii. 9 : ^riWc fipa$vn]'ra rj'yoovrai ‘as some men count slackness" 
(properly speaking, “think of slackness”). 
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of the most zealous advocates for the Trinity, thought it absurd to lay 
stress on the term “being in the form of God,” in support of the Deity of 

Jesus Christ. (See p. 443.) perhaps from the Hebrew D^TD 

appearance and TlS aspect. Outward appearance, ‘form,’ which 

last word is from the Latin forma, and this, by tr': . ,>osition, from the 
Doric vop<Pa for /iop<f>y. See mark, xvi. 12, (comp. Luke, xxiv, 13.) Philip., 
ii. 6, 7, where the 6th verse refers not, I apprehend, to Christ’s being real 
and essential God, or Jehovah, (though that he is so. is the foundation of 
Christianity) but to his glorious appearance, as God, before and under the 
Mosaic dispensation.” 

Should any one, in defiance of the common acceptation of the word 
‘form,” and of every authority, insist upon its implyinj; real essence in the 
phrase, “being in the form of God,” he must receive it in the same sense 
in the following verse, “took upon himself the form of a servant”; and 
he must then admit and believe that Christ was possessed of the real 
essence of God and the real essencre of a servant. How can we reconcile 
real Godhead with real servitude, even for a moment ? 

Nor can the phrase, “Was made in the likenss of man,’’ in verse 7 
be admitted to identify him with Jehovah, any more than we can allow 
that Samson is so identified by the use of the parallel expression in 
Judges, xvi. 7 and 17 : “1 shall be weak, and be as a man “And be like 
any man.” In the English version, the word olher is found ; that is, ‘ be 
like another man which is not warranted by the original Hebrew, as 
Mr. Brown, an orthodox commentator, justly remarks in the margin. 

The Editor says (p. 590) “Relative to Christ’s being the first-born of 
every creature, we reply with Dr. Owen, whose work on Socinianism has 
never been answered — ‘It is not said Christ is ^^porox^noi, first-created, but 
TipmroToxos the first born ; and Christ is so the first- born, as to be the only- 
begotten Son of God, is so the first of every creature, that is, he is before 
them all, above them all, heir to them all, and so no one of them.” 
Although both “first-created,” and “first-born,” from the common accep- 
tation of these words, equally imply a created nature, yet the reason for 
St. Paul’s choice of the word “first-born” is obvious : for when used in 
reference to a creation not produced in the natural course, first-born 
signifies superiority to other creatures of the same class, and not “an only- 
begotten son,” as Dr. Owen and the Editor seem to suppose. I will here 
point out the sense in which the word ‘ first-born” is used in the Scrip- 
tures, when obviously not relating to natural birth. Exod,, iv. 22, we find 
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in the mouth of Jehovah himself, Israel, designated by the terms, my son, 
even my first-horn*'' Again, Jer., xxxi. 9: “I am a father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my first born." Psalm, Ixxxix. 27 ; "I will make him (David) 
my first-born, higher than the kings of the earth." And now I will take 
upon myself to ask the Editor, whether Israel, as well as David, was so 
"first-born as **to be the only-begotten son of God, and was also before 
all the creatures above them all, heir to them all. and so no one of them 
or whether that designation was not rather applied both to the nation and 
to the individual because they were principal persons, and to shew that 
they were respectively chosen of God above the rest of his creation ? 
Rom., viii. 29 ; “For whom God did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the FIRST-BORN 
among many BRi-THREN.” St. John defines what would be understood by 
the term “to be horn of Ood." Vide 1 John. iv. 7: “Beloved, let us love 
one another: for love is of Gad, and every cm*" thaf loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God.” Hence Jesus is considered and declared to be the 
head of the children of God. So the term “only-begotten son” signifies 
most beloved among children, wdiether natural or spiritual, and not an 
only son of a father ; as we find, in Heb,, xi.l7, this very term applied to 
Isaac, though Abraham had another son by Hagar. 

As to his assertion. “Christ is no one of them,” (that is of creatures) 
I only quote a few passages in which Jesus himself and his apostles 
enumerated him as “one of them.” Matt, xxv, 40 : “Verily, I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my> 
hicthrcn, ye have done it unto me.“ Here it is the King and Lord, 
sitting upon the throne of his glory at the last day, who is represented 
as styling the poor anJ helpless his bretliren. Ch. xxviii, 10: ‘ Then 
said Jesus unto them. Be not afarij : Gv) and tell rny brethren that they 
go into Galilee ; and there shall they see me.” John, xx. 17 : “But go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.“ 1 Cor., ix. 5 : “As the brethren 
of the Lord and Cephas.” Heb„ ii 11 ; “For he that sanctifieth, and 
they that are sanctified, are all of one Father) ; for which cause he is 
not ashamed to call them brethren." Verse 12 : “Saying I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren. ' In the midst of the church will I sing 
praise unto thee.” 

As to the Editor’s reliance on the subsequent verses to shew that the 
creation of all things was effected by Christ, I refer my readers to*p- 338 
of this Essay, where I observe that the apostle Paul means, in this passage, 
only the creation of all the thing, in the Christian dispensation, as is 
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explained in Eph., i. 21, 22, which represent Jesus as head over all things 
belonging to the church. I need not renew the subject of Revelations, 
repeated by the Editor, as I have already examined it in pages 92 and 103. 

I have shewn, in page 90 that whatever power Jesus possessed either 
as man, Son of man, God, or Son of God, he received the same from the 
Father of the universe ; therefore the assertion of the Editor, that 
(“certain powers were conferred on Jesus, not as a man, but as the 
Messiah, Christ, the anointed Son of God“) is, I presume, one of the 
mysteries of the doctrine of Trinity. How can the Editor reconcile the 
passages, quoted in my Second Appeal, to this assertion ? Let him answer 
what is there advanced, in the course of the discussion of this very subject, 
of a few points of which I beg to remind him. 

Firstly, ‘In John, xvii. 5. ‘And now, O Father, glorify me with thine 
ownself, with the glory which I had with thee before thj world was,’ 

wdth the same breath with which he prays for glory, he identifies the 

nature in wdiich he does so, with that under wdiich he lived woth God 
before the creation of the w^orld.’' Is not this petition to God for glory, 
by the same person, wlio says he was with God before the foundation 
of the world ? Was he, before the foundation of the world, a man, 
or of a two-fedd naiure, human and divine ? If he was God almighty 
before the foundation of the w^.rld, liow could that God implore 

another being for the restoration of tie glory, which he at one time 

had, but lost subsequently ?’ 

Secondly, In John, v;ii. 42, Jesus declares, that he came not of 
himself, but that God sent him. Docs not he avow here, that his coming 
to this world was not owing to his own will, but to the will of another 
being ? Was he not entirely at the disposal of God, the Most High, even 
before his coming int > this world ? In Heb., x. 5-7, the apostle declares, 
that Jesus, at the time of his coming to the world, saith, that God had 
prepared him a body, and that he comes to the world to do the ui I of God. 
Had he been God before he had come to this world, how could he, in 
common with all other creatures, attribute his own actions to the will of 
the Supreme Disposer of all the events of the universe ? 

The Editor next quotes a part of Heb., i. 12, “Thou art the same. 
This I have fully noticed in another place. 

The Editor disapproves highly of my assertion, in the Second Appeal, 
“Christ was vested with glory from the beginning of the world. I 
therefore beg to ciuote one or two scriptural passages, which, I hope, 
will justify that assertiopr 1 John, ii. 13 : “I write unto you, fathers, 
16 
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because ye have known him that is from the beginning.” Rev. iii. 14 : 
“These things saith the Amen, — the beginning of the creation of God.” 

The Editor insinuates, that I have contradicted myself by “ridiculing 
the idea of Christ’s having two natures/' after I had declared that Christ 
“lived with God before the creation of the world,” and that “it would 
have been idle to have informed them, (the Jews,) that, in his mere 
corporeal nature, Jesus was inferior to his Maker, and it must, therefore, 
have been his spiritual nature, of which he here avowed his inferiority to 
God.” I cannot perceive what contradiction there is in the assertion, that 
Christ lived in the divine purpose and decree* before the world was. and 
that he, not merely as a man, before the assuming of the office of the 
Messiah, was inferior to his Creator, but that he was so even after he had 
been endowed with the Holy Spirit in the river of Jordan, and with the 
power of performing miracles, which is said to be a spiritual gift. Suppos- 
ing he, like Adam, lived with God before his coming into this world, 
(according to the doctrines maintained by some Christians,) and afterwards 
was sent to the world, in the body of Jesus, for effecting human salvation, 
as John the Baptist was esteemed to be Elijah, even this doctrine does not 
preclude us from rejecting the idea of a two-fold nature of God and man. 

The Editor says, that when “he (Jesus) emptied himself of his glory, 
did he lay aside his divine nature, of which his glory was merely a 
shadow ?” and then he recommends me to reflect for a moment, on what 
the term glory implies ; “understood either of praise or grandeur, it is 
merely the reflection or indication of a glorious nature”. I have reflected, 
for some years past, and do now seriously reflect, on the divine nature, but 
I find it inconsistent with any idea I can admit of the eternal and 
unchangeable Almighty, that he should empty himself, of his glory, (call it 
praise or grandeur, which you like,) though for a season, and should after- 
wards offer supplications for the same glory to himself, as if another being ; 
addressing that other self as his own father ; since God is often declared to 
have hardened the heart of men so as to disqualify them from perceiving 


• In John, XVii, 5. He had it (the same glory) with the Father before the world was. 
that is, in the Father’s purpose and decree. In the language of scripture, what God deter- 
mines to britig to pass, is roproseiited as actually accomplished; thus, the dead are re- 
presented as living, Luke, xx, 36—38. Believers are spoken of as already glorified. Rom 
viii. 29. 30. Things that are not, are called as though they wore. Rom., iv. 17, And in 
verse 12 of this chapter, Judas is said to be destroyed, though he wag then living 
and actually bargaining with the priests and rulers to betray his Master. See also verse 
10- Eph.. i. 4 ; 2 Tim, i. 9 ; Rev. xiii. 8 ; Heb. x. 34. (Improved Version.) 
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his glory, instead of having degraded himself by setting aside his own title 
to praise, or the grandeur which is inherent in his nature. 

The Editor adds, “If it was deserved glory, it was that of which his 
nature was worthy, and the Father’s giving it to him, when no being existed 
beside the sacred three, was the Father’s attestation to the Son’s eternal 
Godhead If the Father’s giving to Jesus deserve d glory, should be 
acknowledged as amounting ‘^to his attestation to the Son’s Godhead,” 
we must be under the necessity of admitting the attestation of Jesus to 
the eternal Deity of his apostles, from the circumstance of his having 
given them the same deserved glory ; — John, xvii. 22, “And the glory which 
thou hast given me I have given them,” &c. 

The Editor twice says, that “Micah informs us that the Son is from 
everlasting.” I wish he had mentioned the Chapter and verse to which he 
alludes, that I might have examined the passage. 

He perhaps alludes to the phrase “everlasting,” found in the English 
version, in Micah, v. 2 ; “Out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlisting/’ I will therefore, quote Parkhurst’s explanation of the 

original Hebrew word TDSV which is translated in the English version 

“everlasting” ; and then notice the translation of this very Hebrew word, 
in many other instances, by the authors of the English version; and lastly, 
I will repeat the context, that my readers may be able to judge whether 
any stress can be laid on the phrase alluded to by the Editor. First, from 

Parkhurst’s Hebrew and English Lexicon, and dSiv are 

used both as nouns and particles for time hidden or concealed from man, 
as well indefinite, Gen., xvii. 8, 1 Sam., xiii. 13, 2 Sam. xii. 10, and eternal 
Gen., iii. 22, Psalm, ix. 8, as finite, Exod, xix. 9 : xxi 6. 1 Sam. i. 22, com- 
pare verse 28. 1 Sam. xxvii. 12 : Isaiah, xxxii. 14 ; as well past, Gen. vi. 4. 
Dcut. xxxii. 7. Josh., xxiv. 2 ; Psalm xli. 14. cxiii. 3. Prov. viii. 23. as 
future. It seems to be much more frequently used for an indefinite than for 
infinite, time. Sometimes it appears particularly to denote the continuance 
of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen. xvii. 13, Exod. xii. 14, 24, xxvii, 
21, and a/ frc (7 , and sometimes the period of time to the Jubilee, which 
was an eminent type of the completion of the Jewish and typical dispensa- 
tion, by the coming and death of Christ.” Secondly, the author of this 
Lexicon ( though devoted to the cause of the Trinity ) gives the translation 
of the term found in Micah, v, 2. In the course of explaining 
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the force of the word says he. “Micah, v. 1. or 2, 

and his (the Messiah’s) goings forth have been from of oh'W '•D^D 


from the days of antiquity.’ Thirdly, from the English 
Ixiii. 11, ’‘Then he remembered the days of old, or 


version, Isaiah, 

dSiv 


exactly as is found in Micah, v. 2. 1 Sam,, xxvii. 8. Those nations were 


of old, ^ for the same Hebrew term 13^1^ Deut xxxii, 7 Remember the 


days of old ’’ for the same Hebrew word. Gen., vi. 4, Which were of old, 
men of renown,” for the same term Psalm, Ixxvii. 5, ’’I have 

considered the days of old, and the years of ancient times.” Here the 
term Dip which is rendered in Micah, v. 2, "of old," and the term 


translated in the same verse ''everlasting^'' are both mentioned* 

Fourthly, the context is verses 2 — 4 : “Whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting ; therefore will he give them up, until the 
time that she which travaileth hath brought forth ; then the remnant 
of his brethren shall return upto the children cf Israel : and he shall stand 
and feed in the strength of t/ie Lord, in the majesty of the name of the 
Lord his God*’ &c, Can the phrases, 'his God, ' “ni the st)cn<^th of the Lord" 
and * /u5 brethreyi,^' be consistently used for cnc who is the everlasting 
God? If so, how can we reconcile to our understanding the idea of the 
everlasting God's reigning in the strength of another, having the Jews as 
his brethren, and looking up to another superior, who is designated by 
‘‘his God” ? If a body of men^ distinguished tor their talents, learning, and 
situation in life, from time to time, be deter mint d to support their long- 
established inventions in defiance of scripture, reason, and common sense, 
how can truth make its appearance when so violently resisted ? In fact, 
verse 2 of Micah thus correctly stands: “Out of thee (Bethlehem) shall 

he (the last expected Messiah) cf)mG fort!) unto me that is to be ruler in 

Israel, whose sources* of springing forth have been from of ane’ent. from 
the days of old.’* 

• Tiiese aro the seed of Abraham and that of David, through which God declares, by 
the mouths of the ancient propbetH, that he will rdi.se the Messiah to save the world.— 
Vide Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, “3. The place whenct? any thing comes. Job., xxviii. 1 

Isaiah, liviii. II. Psalm Lxxv. 9 Ixv. 7 ; in which last passage, is used for 
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The Editor advances, that ^*even son’* implies an equality of nature 
with the Father : certainly it does so, when referred to one carnally 
begotten, but otherwise, it signifies a distinguished creature. 1 Chron, 
xxviii. 6 : “And he said unto me, Solomon thy son, he shall build my 
house and my courts ; for 1 have chosen him to be niv son, and I will be 
his fatlier.*’ Job i. 6 : When the sons of God carac to present themselves 
before the Lord,’" &c. Is Solomon, because he is called a son of God, to 
be considered a partaker of the divine nature ? Are the angels, designated 
“the sons of God,’^ considered to be of the same nature with the Diety ? 
The Editor, however, adds, (p. 594). “Our author hints that in the sacred 
writings others have been termed the sons of God : this, however only 
proves, that Christ is, by nature, the Son of God, while all others are the 
sons of God by adoption, or metaphorically. To establish Christ’s being 
the only Son of God, he quotes Rom., viii 32, in which Christ is termed 
God's own son ; and John, i. 16, where he says, that “the Holy Spirit also 
terms him, not merely the only son, but the only begotten son of the 
Father.” I therefore quote here verse 32 in question, with the preceding 
verse of the same Chapter of Romans : “What shall we then say to these 
things ? If God be for us, who can be against us ? He that spared not 
liis own son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
also, freely give us all things ? ^ Here St. Paul proves beyond doubt, the 
unlimited mercy of God towards men, as manifested by his appointment 
of his own Son, to save mankind from death, at the risk of the life of that 
son, without limiting: the honour of a spiritual birth to Jesus, and denying 
to others the same distinction, wdio, in common wdth Jesus, enjoy it accor- 
ding to unquestionable sacred authorities. Deut., xxxii. 18 : “Of the Rock 
that hc^,at thee thou art unmindful.’* Exod. iv. 22 ; ''Israel is my son, e^en 
my first bo)n'' 2 Sam. vi. 14 : “I will be his (Solomon’s) father, and he 
shall be mv son. If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him w’ith the rod of 
men, and with the stripes of the children of men ” Did St. Paul mean 
to destroy the validity of these, as well as of many other texts to a similar 
effect, by representing Christ as the only being distinguished by the title 
of Son of God, and excluding angels, Adam, Israel, Solomon and David, 
from this spiritual dignity ? 1 firmly believe he did not. 

If a king who had several children, sent one of them to fight battles 
against those who committed depredations on his subjects, and his son, 

that part of the heavon® whence the solar light cometb forth, i. e. the east. Comp« 

Psalm xix. C, 7." Parkhurnt also rejects the popular meaning, saying, *‘Not his (Messaih's) 
eternal generation from the Father, as this word has been tortured to signify,** 
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SO sent, gained a complete victory in that war, but with the loss of his 
own life ; and if, with a view to exalt or magnify the attachment of this 
sovereign to his people, one of his subjects declares that his sovereign was 
so deeply interested in the protection of his people as to send his own son, 
even the most beloved, to repel the enemies at the hazard of his life, and 
that he had not spared his own son in securing the lives of his people — 
does he confine the royal birth to that son, or does he degrade other sons 
of the king from that dignity ? I beg my readers will read Rom-, viii. 31, 32, 
and reflect upon their purport. Besides we find in the original Hebrew, 
Gen., i- 27, “God created man, inihis image," and in the English version, 
“in his own image.’’ 

Did the original writer of Genesis mean, that God created man in 
some fictitious or adopted image resembling that of God ? Did the authors 
of the English version violate the original construction by adding the word 
"own,” to the phrase “in his image ? Or did they add it only for the energy 
of expression ? Psalm, Ixvii, 6 : “God even our own God, shall bless us.” 
Does the writer here exclude God from being the God of the word, by the 
use of the word OM'n in the verse, against the declaration of Paul? Rom. 
iii. 29 : “Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he not also of the 
Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” Or does he use this word to shew 
the Israelites’ especial attachment to God ? In 1 Tim. i. 2, Paul uses the 
expression, ‘Timothy my own son in the faith.” Did he thereby exclude 
his thousands of spiritual disciples from being his sons in the faith ? 

In reply to his allusion to John i. 16, in which Jesus is said to be “the 
only- begotten Son of the Father,” I beg to refer the Editor to Heb. xi. 
17 : “By faith Abrahm, when he was tried, offered up Issac ; and he that 
had received the promises offered up his only begotten son.” Whence 
be may perceive’that the phrase “only-begotten,” implies only most be- 
loved among the children, as Abraham had, at that time another son be- 
side Isaac, namely, Ishmael, by Hagar, given to him as his wife, Gen xvi. 
3', 15. Were we to take the word of John, “only-begotten.” in its literal 
sense, in defiance of Heb. xi, 17, we must discredit the express word of 
God, declaring Israel his be-gotten and first-born son, and describing David 
to be his begotten son. 

It is worth noticing, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applies the last phrase, “begotten son,” in an accommodated sense, to Jesus, 
Heb. i. 5 ; I say in an accommodated sense, since in Psalm ii. 7, it is David 
that declares/ during the prosperous time of his reign, “The Lord hath said 
unto me, Thou art my son, t/iw day have I begotten thee,’’ Besides, how 
can the orthodox Christians, who consider Jesus as the begotten Son of 
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God from eternity, with consistency maintain the opinion, that God had 
begotten him, at a particular day, during the reign of David ? They may 
perhaps, apply some of their mysterious interpretations to this passage of 
the Psalms ; but they will, of course, in that case, pardon my inability to 
comprehend them. I will not return to the subject of Rev. i. 8, and Heb. 
i. 10, through the Editor recurs to them in this place. 

As to his frequent repetition of such phrases as “Jesus is Jehovah 
God, “a tremendous being in his wrath/’ &c., I only say, they are best 
calculated to work upon the minds of those that are brought up in the 
notion of the Trinity, but do not cany any weight with them, in an 
argument subject to the decision of an enlightened public. 

I asserted in my Second Appeal, that Jesus removed the doubt that 
arose with regnrd to the sense in which the unity should be taken in John 
X. 30, C'l and my father are one/’) by representing the unity so expressed 
to be such as he prayed might exist amongst his apostles, which was, of 
course, the unity of will and design, and not identity of being, as is evident 
from lohn xvii 11, “that they may fee one as we are'\ and verse 22, “that 
they may he one even as we are one on which the Editor makes the 
following remarks : 

“The declaration, John xvii. 22. *that they may be one even as we 
are one’, was made at a time, and to persons totally different from that in 
John X.30, ‘I and my Father arc one,’ the latter was made to the gain- 
saying Jews, and the former in prayer to his heavenly Father, nor is there 
the least hint given that any doubt had arisen among the disciples respect- 
ing the expression T and my Father are one/’ 

It astonishes me very much to meet with a new rule laid down by 
the Editor, that no commentary upon, or explanation of a passage or 
phrase by the author of it, can have any weight, if it is made or given at 
a subsequent period in tlie course of a solemn prayer to God, or before a 
body of new hearers, wliithout an express declaration of their doubts as 
to the meaning of it. If this rule stand good, many commentaries and 
notes by authors on their respective works must cease to be of use, and the 
universally adopted rule, that passages of Scripture should be explained 
by their reference to one another, must be annulled. In ch. x 30, “I and 
my Father are one.” Jesus declares unity to subsist between himself and 
God ; and in ch xvii. 11 and 22, by praying that ^‘they (his disciples) may 
be one, as he and the Father are one/’ he explains that the unity between 
him and the Father was of the same kind as that which he prayed to be 
granted to his disciples ; hence by the unity so prayed for, cannot be meant 
any thing else than unity of will and design. Although that unity may not 
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be of the same degree that subsisted between him and the Father, yet the 
force of the conjunction “as’* shews that it is of the same kind. 

Jesus could not mean in prating for his apostles, verse 11, an unity 
in nature among them, whence we might Lave inferred unity in nature 
between him and his God ; since they were long before this prayer created 
in the one human nature ; nor could he pray for a renewed sriritual nature 
to be given to them, (as the Editor thinks to be tlie case), because they 
were already endued with that spiritual union, as is evident from the 
passage of the very chapter, (xvii. 6, 8, 16. 22), They have kept thy word.” 
— “And have known surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send m?. — They are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the “The glory which thou gavest me, I have given them.'' 

Besides, unity in spiritual nature is not the same kind of unity which 
subsists between the individuals of one nature. 

Supposing unity of nature existed between God and Jesus Christ, 
(as the Editor believes,) in the same manner as it is found in one begotten 
by a man or animal and his parents, and that Jesus actually meant by the 
words, “my Father,” in verse 30, to alTirm God to be his real Father, v;ould 
it not be quite idle in Jesus to have declared, that he as a Son was of the 
same nature with his Father, instead of saying that he was a Sc n 
entertaining the same will and design wdth his Father, since the former 
circusmstance is natural and obvious, but the latter is not alw^ays found to 
exist, as wc daily find among the children of men ? Were the circumstance 
of one’s calling God his Father received as a proof of his being actually the 
son of God, and, of course, of his unity in nature with the Deity, w^e must 
consider David as a real srui of God, and of the same nature. Psalm Ixxxix. 
29 : “He shall cry unto me, Thou art MV FATHER, my God, and tT.c rock 
of my salvation ; ’ and wc also must esteem Israel one in nature with God ; 
(Jtr. iii. 4, 'Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Fathlr thou 
art the guide of my youth ?“) Wc must even admit all Christians to be one 
in nature with the Father of the universe, for we are taught to pray to 
OUR FATHER in heaven. Matt. vi. 9. See also verses 1, 4. 6, 8, 14, 15, 18, 
and 32 of the same chapter. John xx. 17 : “My Father and your Father,” 
&c. Cor. i. 3 : “The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “the Father of 
mercies,” &c. To enable my readers to take a clear view of this passage, 
I here quote the context, as well as the note found in the Improved Version 
upon it. Vers. 29. 30 : My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all ; 
and nor\e is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father 
are one that is, “To snatch my true dhciples cut of my hand would be 
to snatch them out of my almighty Father’s hand ; because ‘I and my 
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Father are one one in design, action, agreement, affection. See ch. xvii. 
11. 21, 22, 1 Cor. iii. 8 : ‘Now he that planteth, and he that watcreth are 
one.'” ( Improved Version. ) Both in the Scriptures, and in ordinary 
composition, unity, when referred to two substances, implies invariably 
perfect concord of will, or some other qualities, and by no means oneness 
of nature, — a fact which my readers will perceive I j a slight attention to 
the common usage of language, and also to the following verses Gen. 
ii 24 : "And he (the husband) shall cleave unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh.” Ezek, rxxvii, 19 : ‘‘I will take the stick of Joseph, 
and will put tliem with him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them 
ONE stick and they shall be one in mine hand.” 1 Cor. x. 17 : "For we 
being many are one bread, and one body ; for we are all partakers cf that 
one bread.” 

I never amused myself with the thought that Christ did "pray that 
his disciples might be one with him and his heavenly Father,’’ nor did I 
I ever rejoice at the idea that Jesus, "a man approved of God,” was one in 
nature with the invisible Most High ; I only obseived in my Second 
Appeal, that if Trinitarian authors succeeded in their attempt to prove 
the deity of Jesus Christ from a perverted interpretation of such phrases as 
"the Father in me. and I in him” ‘ he dwellcth in God, and God in him 
they would unavoidably increase the number of the persons of the Godhead 
much beyond three, since similar exrpessions are frequently found applied 
to the disciples of Jesus. John xiv. 20: ‘‘At that day ye shall know, (address- 
ing himself to his disciples.) that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in 
you” Ch. xvii. 21 : '•Thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” John vi 56 : * He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him.” I John iv. 15 : "Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God. God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God.” 2 Peter i 4: ‘‘That by these ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature.’’ 

The Editor seems displeased at iny having declined to submit in- 
discriminately to my countrymen the hole doctrine of the New Testament, 
because certain passages therein, having undergone human distortions 
occasion much dispute, 1 therefore beg to refer him to another portion of 
this Essay, as well as to all church history, which show that my plan was 
conformable to the example laid down by the apostles and primitive 
Christians, who used to accommodate their instructions to the gradual 
progress of their followers. 

In answer to his question. ‘‘How was it that 1 did not feel struck 
with the absurdity of a creature’s creating all things.” &c. ? I beg only 
17 
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to reply by another question, viz. How does the Reverend Editor justify 
the idea, that one who was in the human shape, possessed of human 
feelings, and subject to the calls of nuture, was the very God whom he 
defines as existing for ever, immaterial, invisible, and above all mortal 
causes or effects ? 

The Reverend Editor says, that nothing can be more incorrect than 
my assertion, p. 130, that Jesus in John x. ‘disavowed the charge of making 
himself God .—after having borne the fullest testimony to his equality 
with God in chapters v. and viii., at length prevaricates and retracts for 
fear of death.” I therefore refer to chapters v. and viii. , and now ask the 
Editor whether he calls the following sayings of Jesus, found in chapters v. 
and viii.. the fullest testimonies to his equality with God ? ‘‘The Son can 
do nothing of himself. "For the Father lovetli the Son, and sheiveth him 
all things that himself doeth. ’ So the Son quickeneth whom he will : for 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath commuted all judgment unto the Son." 
"He that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life.” “So hath he given to the Son t > have life in himself, and hath 
given him authority,” &c. “I can of mine ownself do nothing. I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the father who hath smt me.' For the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish.” &c. “I am come in mv Father's 
name." Ch. viii. “But he that sent me is true " 1 do nothing of myself, 

but as my Father hath taught me I speak these things.” ‘‘But now ye seek 
to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth which I have heard of Cod." 
Neither came I of myself, but he .tent me." "I seek not mine own glory.’ 
“I know him (God) and keep fits saying."* Do these testimonies amount 
to the equality of Jesus with his God and Father ? If so, the Editor must 
have in view a definition of the term ‘’equality’’ quite different from that 
maintained by the world. I at the same time entreat the Editor to point 
out a single verse in either of these two chapters containing a proof of the 
equality of Jesus Christ with God, setting in defiance all the phrases I 
have now quoted from these very chapters. After reflecting upon the 
above cited phrases, the Editor will, I hope, spare the charge, that Jesus 
“at length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death ; ’‘for, his disavowal 
of dicty in ch. x. 35, was quite consistent with all the doctrines and 
precepts that he taught in the evangelical writings (Pide the whole of the 
four Gospels ) 


• A. to John V. 23. 1 beg to refer my reader, to the subsequent chapter of this Essay 
where I will examine the same verse fully, 
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The Editor then adds, “the confession, (in x, 34—36.) which our 
author terms a disavowal of deity, was the very confession for which they 
sought again to take him, because they still thought he made himself God.“ 
I am therefore, under the necessity of quoting the context, to shew that 
the Jews seemed appeased at the explanation given by Jesus himself, as to 
their misunderstanding of him, and that they sought a^rnin to take him on 
account of another subsequent assertion of his. The context is. (32) “Many 
good works have I shewed you from my Father ; for which of those works 
do ye stone me ? (33) The Jews answered him, saying, For a good work 

we stone thee not ; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God. (34) Jesus answered them. Is it not written in 
your law. I said ye are gods ? (35) If he called them gods unto whom the 

word of God came, (and the scripture cannot be broken,) (36) Say ye of 
him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; because I said 1 am the Son of God ? (37) If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not : (38) but if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works : that ye may know and believe that the Father 
is in me* and I in him. (39) Therefore they sought again to take him, but 
he escaped out their hand.” Does not Jesus here appeal to scriptute, on 
the ground that if the sacred writings, every assertion of which is but 
true, are justified in calling magistrates and prophets gods, and that the 
Jews in reading the Scriptures styled those superiors by the epithet gods, 
in conformity to their Scriptures, they could not in justice accuse him, 
the sanctified Messiah of God, of blasphemy, for his having called himsel 
only the Son of God ? Does not Jesus here justify the use of the phrase 
‘‘Son of God,” for himself, in the same metaphorical sense that the term 
“gods” was used for the magistrates and prophets among Israel ? If so, he 
of course relinquishes his claim to the use of the phrase “God.” and ‘‘Son 
of God” in its real sense, If a commoner, who holds a high situation under 
government, suffers himself to be called “honourable” and consequently, 
be accused of presumption in permitting himself to be designated by that 
title, on the ground that he was not actually the son of a nobleman, would 
he not justify himself against this charge by saying. “You call all the 
judges Lords in their judicial capacity though they are not noblemen by 
birth ; yet you charge me (who hold a more dignified situation than the 


♦ I have already in a preceding page (440) stated that such a phrase as “one is in another 
and the other is in him," implies in scriptural language only unity in design and will, as it 
is frequently applied to the apostles in reference to God, and to their Lord and Master 
JesuB Ohrist« 
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judges) with arrogance, because I suffer myself to be addressed as ‘honour- 
able’— a title which the children of noblemen enjoy” ? In following the 
example of Jesus, I now appeal to scripture, and also the common sense, 
that my readers may judge there by whether verses 34—36 contain a con- 
fession of Godhead, or a disavowal of deity, made by Jesus himself. 

It is not only a single instance in which Jesus omitted to correct the 
Jews in there misconceiving the phrase,. “The Father is in me, and I in 
him,” (verse 38.) but in many other instances he left them in ignorance. 
(John ii. 19. 21. J When Jesus told the Jews to destroy the temple, that 
he might raise it again in three days, they misunderstood him, and supposed 
that he intended to raise the temple of Jerusalem, and. found fault with 
him, from this misconceived notion, before the high-priest. John ii. 21 : 
“But he spake of the temple of his boJy,“ as well as John vii 34 — 36. 
viii. 21, 22, as I noticed before in pages 333, 425. The Editor, lastly, says 
that “Jesus at last chose to die under this very charge, rather than clear 
up the mistake, if it was such. This w’as their last and grand charge : 
‘We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God/ which they esteemed blasphemy worthy of death.” The 
Editor must be well aware that the Jews had such an inveterate enmity 
against Jesus, that they not only charged him wuth what they found in 
him contrary to their law, but even with wilful exaggerations. John v. 15 : 
The man departed and told the Jews, that it was Jesus wdio had made him 
whole.” Ver. 16;‘’And therefore did the Jews persecute him, (Jesus,) 
and sought to slay him, because he had done things on the sabbath day.” 
(To perform a cure on the sabbath day is supposed by the Jews to be a 
breach of the traditions of the elders, and not a crime worthy of death ; 
yet they sought to kill Jesus under that pretence.) Ver. 17 : “But Jesus 
answered them My father worketh hitherto, and 1 work. (18) Therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill him. because he not only had broken the 
sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God.” Although the Jews in their own defence, called God their Father, 
without subjecting themselves to the cluirgc of blasphemy, (John viii. 41, 
We have one Father even GodF) yet they sought to kill Jesus on the false 
ground, that he equalized himself with God by calling God his Father. It 
is worth observing, that, lest the Jews should infer his independence in 
doing miracles, and wrest his words from the purpose, (“My father worketh 
hitherto, and I work”) Jesas firmly avows his entire dependence on God in 
whatever he had performed, in verse 19, C’Verily. I say unto you, the Son 
CAN do nothing of himself,” & c.,) and also in the following verses, in so 
much that the Jews, being unable to find any plea for his destruction, 
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remained quiet, and left Jesus in peace. (Vide the whole of ch. v.) 

In Luke xxiii. 2, the Jews charged him with having perverted the nation 
by representing himself as their king, and having forbidden to give tribute 
to Cmsar : a charge which was full of misrepresentation. 

Let us return now to the text quoted by the Revernd Editor : “We 
a law, and by our law he ought to die, because !)* made himself the Son of 
God have — whence it is evident, that, notwithstanding the great hatred 
which the Jews entertained towards our Saviour, and the misrepresenta- 
tion they were guilty of in their accusation against him, the severest charge 
which they preferred under the pretence of religion was, that “he made 
himself the Son of God,* and they would have, of course, accused him of 
having made himself God, to Pilate, whom they found inclined to release 
Jesus, and in presence of the multitude, this being better calculated to 
excite the wrath of t)ie latter and horror of the former, had the Jews ever 
heard him declare hiras,'lf God, or say anything that amounted to his claim 
to the Godhead. The high-priest and other chief accusers knew very well 
that their people were taught to consider God as their Father, and to call 
themselves the children of the Most High (correctly speaking, the sons 
of the Most High, Psalm Ixxxii. 6) ; and this idea was so familiar among 
them, that Jesus also admitted them to he the particular children of 
the Deity. Mark vii, 27; “But Jesus said unto her, Let the children 
first be filled,” &c. 

The Editor says, (page 597,) that “our author queries on what prin- 
ciple any stress can be laid on the prophetic expression quoted in 
Heb. i. from the Psahns, ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.’ We 
reply merely on this principle, that it is spoken by God, who cannot 
lie.” Are not these words also, “Ye are gods,” spoken by Him who 
can not lie ? Is not the very verse of Hebrews, ^‘Thy throne, O God^ 
is for ever and ever,” applied originally to Solomon by Him who cannot 
lie, and. in an accommodated sense, to Jesus by the apostle ? I will not 
introduce the subject again, it having been noticed in page 344, The 
Editor expresses his astonishment at what I say in Second Appeal, 
that the phrase “for ever” must mean a limited time when referred 
to an earthly king or a creature, and therefore it carries no weight in 
proof of the deity of Jesus when applied to him. The reason which he 
assigns for his surprise is, How could I take this phrase in a finite 
sense when applied to Jesus, the enternal Jehovah ? Did not the Editor 
feel astonished at the idea that he employs the application of the phrase 
‘for ever” in his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, and then employs 
the circumstance of the enternal deity of Jesus, for the purpose of proving 
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that infinite duration is understood by the phrase for ever, when referred 
to Jesus ? 

As he admits that ‘'for ever” when referred to a creature, implies a 
limited time only ; he tl^erefore, must spare this phrase, and try to quote 
some other term peculiar to God, in his endeavour to establish the deity 
of Jesus. 

The Editor say-, that the expression of Jesus to Mary, Gohn xx. 17.) 
“Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God, was merely in his human 
nature. I wish the Editor had furnished us with a list, enumerating those 
expressions that Jesus Christ made in his human capacity, and another 
shewing such declarations as he made in his divine nature, with authorities 
for the distinction. I might have, in that case, attentively examined them 
as well as their authorities. From his general mode of reasoning, I am 
induced to think, that he will sometimes be obliged, in explaining a single 
sentence in the scriptures, to ascribe a part of it to Jesus as a man, and 
another part to him in his divine nature. As for example, John v. 22, 23 : 
“For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son, that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which 
hath 'sent him,'' The first part of this sentence, ' hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son,’* must have been (according to Editor) spoken 
in the human nature of Jesus Christ, since the Almighty, in exercising his 
power, dose not stand in need of another’s vesting him with that power. 
The second part of the same sentence, “all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father,” must be ascribed by the Editor to Jesus 
as God, he having been worthy to be honoured as the Father is. And the 
last part, “which hath sent him,” relates again to Christ’s human capacity, 
since it implies his subjection to the disposal of another. Is this the internal 
evidence of Christianity on which the orthodox divines lay stress ? 
Surely not. 

As to the exclamation of Thomas, (John xx. 28.) “My Lord and my 
God ! It is neither a confession of the supreme deity of Jesus by him, nor 
is it a vain exclamation, since it is evident, from verse 25, that Thomas 
doubted Christ’s resurrection without any reference to his deity ; and 
that, when he saw Jesus and the print of the nails, he believed it, and 
being struck with such a circumstance, made the exclamation, “My Lord 
and my Go^ !” according to the invariable habits of the Jews, Arabs, 
and almost all other Asiatic nations, who, when struck with wonder, 
often make exclamations in the name of the Deity ; and that Jesus, 
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from these apparent circumstances, and having perceived his heart, says, 
“becasue thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,*’ (verse 29) ; by which 
Jesus acknowledges the belief of Thomas in the fact which he doubted 
in verse 25, that is, his resurrection ; for the subject in question, as it 

stands in the context, has no allusion to the deity of Jesus ; and the 

form in which a confession is made is totally difterent from that of 
exclamation, both in the scriptures and in ordinary language. How 
can Thomas be supposed to have meant to confess the deity of Jesus in 
a mere exclamation, “My Lord and my God !“ without adding some 
phrase conveying confession, such as “Thou art” my Lord and my God, 
and “I believe you to be” my Lord and my God ? I beg that my readers 
will attentively refer to the context, and to the common habits of 

Asiatics on occasions similar to this, and form their opinion respecting 

this subject The Editor quotes Matt. v. 37, which, with its context, forbid 
all sorts of swearing ; but what relation this has to the exclamation of 
Thomas, John xx. 28, I am unable to discover. 

The Editor quotes six passages from the Gospel and the book of the 
Revelations, four of which I have already examined, and I notice now the 
remaining two verses. First, John i. I : ‘ In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word was God/* By the first 
sentence, ( “in the beginning was the word” ) the Editor attempts to 
prove the eternity of the son ; by the second, (“the word was with 
God”) his distinct personality : fand by the third (“the word was God” ) 
his deity. 

Let us first take this verse in its literal sense, and ascertain whether or 
not it is, in that case, intelligible. “In the beginning”—!, c. in the first time 
— ‘ was the word\— i. e. existed such a sound as was capable of conveying 
a meining. “The word was with God” — i. e, this sound existed in the 
Deity, since no sound can exist of itself. “The word was God” — i. e. the 
word was the deity, or a deity, or being like other attributes of the Deity, it 
was divine. The whole verse thus stands : “From the beginning the word 
of God, or Revelation manifesting his will and commandments, existed 
with him as God himself j” and by the same word God made or established 
all things ; as the Jewish and Muhammadan, as well as Hindoo, theologains 
believe, on the authority of the words respectively acknowledged by them, 
that God made and established all things by his word only. {Vide Gen. 
i. 3, ct seq.) And he communicated that Revelation to the world through 
Jesus Christ, (as testified beforehand by John the Baptist,) for the purpose 
of effecting the salvation of these that received and belived the authority of 
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that Revelation. This is detailed throughout vers. 2—12’* In verses 13, 14, 
John expressly personifies \the word’^ in Jesus, as the bearer and deliverer 
of that Revelation : “The word was made flesh, ” (or*the word was flesh,) 
“and dwelt among us,” &e. To explain fully this metaphorical representa- 
tion, John designates Jesus by this name, with the additional words “of 
life,” once in his Epistle, I 'John i 1, “The word of life,” and with the 
additional words “of God,” once in Rev xix, 13. “His name is called the 
word of God whereby he manifests that Jesus, as the deliverer of the 
word of God, is called by that name, and not actually identified with the 
word, as otherwise might have been supposed from his Gospel, i. J. John 
i. 1, is not the only instance in which an attribute of the Deity is thus 
represented as one with God ; for the very same writer identifies love with 
the diety. in 1 John iv, 8. 16 on the ground that love is of God. and is 
manifested in the world by him. 1 John iv. 7, 

Secondly, I have to notice the orthodox exposition of the verse in 
question : they interpret the word “beginning,” as signifying all eternity, 
and by the term “word,” they understand Jesus the son of God ; that is, 
from all eternity tha son of God existed with God, distinct in person, and 
he was also God, The interpretation is, 1 presume, equally unscriptural, as 
it is revolting to the understanding, and for several reasons : First, As 
long as a passa^^e can be consistently taken and understood in its literal 
sense, there can be no apology for taking it in a figurative one, Here we 
find no authority for identifying Jesus with the word,” or designating 
him by that term in any of the preceding Gospels : he is only figuratively 
so called in Revelation, by the name of “the word of God.” Under these 
circumstances, to understand Jesus literally and so abruptly by the term 
“word,” in John i. 1, (against the established doctrine of the Jews and the 
rest of the oriental nations,) and to assume this word as existent in the 
beginning, and as instrumental in the hands of God, in moral and physical 
creations, is entirely inadmissible. 2ndly. The Evangelist John, in his 
Gospel, uses the word beginning ’ in a finite sense, and generally imply- 
ing the beginning of the Christian dispensation, (John xvi. 4, xv, 27, viii. 
25,44, vi 64, ii, il,) and not once for all eternity,” Hence to understand 
the word , begining in an ’.nfinite sense, is opposed to the sense adopted 
throughout the whole of Ills Gaspel. 3rdly, In the first verse of Genesis, 
In the beginning God created the heaven an 1 the earth,” we find, in a 


* Ihe reason for the use of the masculine gender in these verses both in the oiigina 
Gospel and in the English version is obvious as the original word signifying the •>ord” 
is masculine. 
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similar connection, the same phrase, ‘‘in the beginning.” Were we to 
follow the orthodox interpretation, and take it in an infinite sense, (i, c. 
from eternity God created the earth and heavens ) wc should be compelled 
to profess the eternity of the world and become materialists. 4thly. To 
acknowledge the son to be the true God, and to have lived with the true 
true God from eternity, destroys at once the iJi%: of the unity of God, 
and proves beyond every question, the plurality of the Diety. For, if we 
see one real man living with another real man. though both of them 
are one in nature and design, are wc not compelled, by the ordinary 
course of nature, to apprehend the duality of man, and to say that, 
there are two men ? Can orthodox ingenuity prove, that there are not 
two, but one man, or prevent the comprehension of the duality of man ? 
If not. I wish to know whether, after admitting that the real God, 
the Son, exists with the real God, the Father, from eternity, the 
Editor can consistently deny the existence of two real Gods ? 5thly. 
The exposition of the Editor must render John i. I, directly contradictory 
of Deut. xxxii. 39, “I am he, and there is no God with me\ Here 
Jehovah himself expressly denies having another real God with him in 
the universe, for he is often said to have had fictitious Gods with him, 
and, therefore, Jehovah's denial, in this verse, must be referred and 
confined to real Gods. Psalm Ixxxii. 1 : “God standeth in the congrega- 
tion of the mighty, he Judgeth among the God<i”. He then addressed 
himself to those nominal Gods of Israel, among whom he stood, said, 
ye are Gods ^ Cm verse 6). But we firmly believe that John, an inspired 
writer, could not utter anything that might contradict the express 
declaration of Jehovah, though the Editor and others, from a mistaken 
notion ascribe this contradiction to the Evangelist. 6thly. They thus 
render the last sentence of the verse ^‘the word was God,” without 
the indefinite article “a” before “God”, while they translate Exod. vii. 
1, “I have made thee (Moses) a God to Pharoah”, though, in the original 

Hebrew, there stands only the word “God, without the 

indefinite article “a” before it. If regard for the divine unity induced them 
to add the article “a*' in the verse of Exodus, “a God to Pharoah'’, why 
did not the same regard, as well as a desire of consistency, suggest to 
them to add the article ‘"a” in John i. 1, “the was a God’’ ? We may, 
however, easily account for this inconsistency. The term “God", in 
Exodus, is applied to Moses, the notion of whose deity they abhor ; 
but as they meant to refer the same term in John i. 1, to Jesus, (whose 
deity they are induced by their education to support), they leave the 
18 
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word “God” here without the article “a”, and carefully write it with a 
capital G. Lastly. If eternity be understood by the phrase “In the 
beginninis”, in John i. 1, and Jesus Christ be literally understood by 
the “WORD”, then we shall not only be compelled to receive Christ as 
an eternal being, but also his apostles ; since Luke (ch. i. 2) speaks of 
himself and his fellow-disciples, as “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word from the beginning’’. 

Thirdly, I shall now quote the interpretation of this passage, by 
searchers after truth, who have been enabled to overcome their early- 
acquired prejudices. See Improved version, for which the Christian 
world is indebted to its eminently learned authors. 

"The word,] "Jesus is so called because God revealed himself or his 
word by him”. Newcome. The same title is given to Christ, Luke i. 2. 
For the same reason he is called the Word of life, 1, John i. 1, which 
passage is so clear and useful a comment upon the proem to the gospel, 
that it may be proper to cite the whole of it. ‘That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word of 
life : ioT the Life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness 
and shew unto you that eternal Life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us ; that which we have seen and heard, declare we unto 
you’. By a similar metonymy Christ is called the Life, the Light, the 
Way, the Truth, and the Resurrection, See Cappe’s Dissert. Vol I 
p. 19”. 

"In the biginning.] Or, from the first, i. e.. from the commencement 
of the gospel dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. This is the usual 
sense of the word in the writtings of this evangelist. John vi. 64, Jesus 
knew from the beginning, or from the first : ch. xv. 27, ‘Ye have been 
with me. from the beginning’. See ch. xvi. 14, ii. 24, iii. 11 ; also 1 John 
i. 1, ii. 7, 8 ; 2 John 6, 7. Nor is this sense of the word uncommon in 
other passages of the New Testament. 2 Thess. ii. 13 ; Phil. iv. 15 • 
Luke i. 2”. 

“The Word was with God] He withdrew from the world to 
commune with God, and to receive divine instructions and qualifications, 
previously to his public ministry. As Moses was with God in the 
mount, Exod. xxxiv. 28. so was Christ in the wilderness, or elsewhere, 
to be instructed and disciplined for his high and important office.' 
See Cappe. ibid, p. 22." 

"And the Word was a God.] ’Was God.’ Newcome. Jesus 
received a commission as a prophet of the Most High, and was invested 
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with Extraordinary miraculous powers. But in the Jewish phraseology 
they were called gods to whom the word of God came. (John x. 35.) 
So Moses is declared to be a god to Pharoah. ( Exod. vii, 1. ) Some 
translate the passage, God was the Word, q. d. it was not so properly 
he that spake to men as God that spake to them by him. Cappe, 
ibid. See John x, 30, compared with xvii. 8 ii Jii. 34, v 23, xii. 44. 
Crellius conjectured that the true reading was oea the Word was God’s, 
q. d, the first teacher of the gospel derived his commission from God. 
But this conjecture, however plausible, rests upon no authority.'’ 

*'U^as in the beginning with God.] Before he entered upon his 
ministry he was fully instructed by intercourse with God, in the nature 
and extent of his commission.’’ 

“AZZ things were done by him.] All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made,’ Newcome : who 
explains it of the creation of the visible, material world by Christ, as 
the agent and intrument of God. Sec his notes on ver. 3 and 10. 
But this is a sense which the word wdll not admit. Ti/.ol^ai occur 

upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, but never in 
the sense of create. It signifies, in this gospel, where it occurs fifty-three 
times, to be, to come, to become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or 
transacted, ch. xv. 7. xix. 36. It has the latter sense. Matt. v. 18, vi. 8, 
xxi- 42. xxvi. 6. All things in the Christian dispensation were done by 
Christ, i. c. by his authority, and according to his direction : and in 
the ministry committed to his apostles nothing has been done without 
his w^arrant. See John xv. 4, 5. ‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ Compare 
vers. 7, 10, 16 ; John xvii. 8 ; Col. i. 16, 17. Cappe, ibid.” 

Verse 14: “Nevertheless the Word was flesh.’* ‘^Though this 
first preacher of the gospel was honoured with such signal tokens of 
divine confidence and favour, though he was invested with so high an 
office, he was, nevertheless, a mortal man.' Cappe. In this sense the 
word flesh is used in the preceding verse. ' FlesK says Mr. Lindsey, 
Sequel to the Apology, page 136, ‘is frequently put for man. — Psalm 
Ixv. 2 ; Rom. iii. 20. But it frequently and peculiarly stands for man as 
mortal, subject to infirmities and sufferings ; and as such is particularly 
appropriated to Christ here, and in other places. 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Rom. 
i. 3, ix. 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 1. o-api eyevcro, the Word flesh, not 

became flesh, which is Newcome’s translation, or was made flesh, which 
is the common version. The most usual meaning of livoim, is to be. 
In this sense eyevero is used in this chapter, ver. 6 ; also in Luke xxiv 19. 
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The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth os eyevero, who was, not who 
became a prophet. See Cappe, p. 86 ; and Socinus in loc.** 

Now my readers may judge which of thsse interpretations of John 
i. 1 is consistent with scriptural authority and conformable to the human 
understanding. 

The Editor denies, positively, the charge of admitting three Gods, 
though he is in the practice of worshipping God the Father, God the 
Son. and God the Holy Ghost. I could wish to know wdiat he would 
say, when a Hindoo also would deny polytheism on the same principle, 
that if three separate persons be admitted to make one God, and 
those that adore them be esteemed as worshippers of one God, what 
objection could be advanced, justly, to the oneness of three hundred 
and thirty-three million of persons in the Deity, and to their worship 
in different emblems ? For, oneness of three or of thirty millions of 
separate perons is equally impossible according to human experience, 
and equally supportable by mystery alone. 

The second passage of John quoted by the Editor which I have not yet 
noticed is John xvi. 30 : “Now are we sure that thou knowest all things.” 
I admit that Jesus knows all things concerning his ministry and the 
execution of final judgment, but not those that bear no relation to 
either of them, as I notice*] in pages 344, 393, and 407, since the phrase 
“all things” is very often used in a definite sense, both in the Old 
and New Testaments. In Joshua i. 17, when the people said, “We 

hearkened to Moses in all things,” they meant, of course, things with 

regard to the divine commandments. So, in Matt. xvii. 11, Elias is 

said to have “restored all things,” that is, all things concerning his 

office as the forerunner of the Messiah. In Mark xxiii. 23, Jesus said 
to his disciples, '‘I have foretold you all things,” of course what respected 
their salvation. Eph. vi. 21 : “Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord, shall make known to you all things,*’ of course 
belonging to their salvation. Besides, the scriptures inform us. that those 
who devote themselves to the contemplation of the Deity are endued with 
the free gift of knowing all things ; but from this circumstance they are 
not considered to be elevated to the nature of God, nor numbered as 
persons of the Godhead. Prov. xxviii. 5 : “They that seek the Lord, 
understand all things^ 2 Tim. ii, 7 : “And the Lord give thee under- 
standing all things, 2 Sam. xiv. 20 ; ”And my Lord is wise, according 
to the wisdom of an angel of God, to know all things that are in the 
earth.** 
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The Editor quotes Paul (page 598,) “God our saviour ’ and I Peter 
“the righteousness of God and our saviour Jesus Christ’' and also 
Jude 25, “to the only wise God our saviour.” He intends perhaps to shew, 
that as both God and Jesus are styled “Saviours,” consequently Jesus is 
God. — I have fully noticed that several others, beside Jesus, were like him, 
appointed by God to save people from time t;' tmie, and named saviours 
in the scriptures ; but that the use ot this appellation does not serve to 
prove the deity of any of them- Vide pages 3 LI and 313 

The Editor expresses his despite of Hindu polytheism triumphing 
in his own pure profession. I wonder how it could escape the notice of 
the Editor that the doctrine of plurality in unity maintained by him, and 
that professed by Hindus stand on the same footing, since the Editor, as 
well as the Hindus, firmly declares the unity of God, while at the same 
time both acknowledge the plurality of persons under the same Godhead, 
although they differ from each other in the exact number. The following 
passage quoted by the Editor “the Gods who have not made the heavens 
and the earth, shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens,” 
is equally applicable to several of the divine persons of both parties. 

In answer to the Editor’s query. Where does the unity of mankind 
exist ? I entreat to be allowed to ask the Editor, where the unity of 
the Godhead exists ? If he say, that it is one divine nature that exists 
between the three sacred persons, I answer, that the unity of mankind is 
one human nature, and exists between so many individual persons. 

In answer to his question. When were all mankind one even in design 
and will ? I shall say that mankind has always been one, and shall be one 
even in will and design, in the glorious and prosperous reign of Christ ; 
and that present difference in will and design, or in rank and situation 
among its persons, does not preclude them from unity of nature, as the 
Editor himself admits that “one equal in nature to another may yet be 
subordinate in office.” Besides, we find that the will of God the Father was 
sometimes at variance with that of God the Son. Matt xxvi. 39 : **0 my 

Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
will but as thou Mark xiv. 36 : “And he (Jesus) said, Abba, Father, 

all things are possible unto thee : take away this cup from me ; neverthe- 
less, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 

The Editor appeals to common sense, saying, that “she sees around 
her every day.’* that one man ’’equal in nature to another is yet subordi- 
nate in office.^* She sees so indeed : but when she sees one man equal in 
nature to another, she reckons them two men, whether one is subordinate 
in office to the other or not. To this part of the evidence, I beg the 
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Editor will pay some attention. It is indeed astonishing, that in all his 
illustrations, the Editor brings the Godhead to a level with any genus, 
including various species under it, but feels offended if any one should 
observe this fact to him. 

The Editor says, (page 601) “Nor is it true that it was the constant 
practice of the Saviour to pray to the Father for the power of working 
miracles ; for he never did them in his Father’s name, as was the invari- 
able practice of the ancient prophets.'* In reply to this, I only refer the 
Editor to John xi. ^1, to Mark viii. 6. where we find Jesus had actually 
prayed to the Father in raising the dead, and breaking the bread ; and 
especially to John xi. 42, in which Jesus, by saying “thou hearest me 
always'" avows that, during the whole period of his executing the divine 
commission, God heard his supplications, though in several instances of per- 
forming miracles he had not used verbally the name of God, in imitation 
of the practice of some of the ancient prophets. Sec 2 Kings v, 27, in 
which Elisha is said to have made Gehazi a leper without verbal supplica- 
tion to God ; and in chap. ii. 10, Elijah bestowed on Elisha his powder of 
performing miracales, without praying verbally to the Most High. As to 
the Editor’s assertion, that “he never did them (miracles) in the Father's 
name,” I again refer him to John x. 25, “The works that I do in my father's 
name, they bear witness of me,” Ver, 43 : ‘T am come in my Father's 
name^ and ye receive me not ; if another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive.’’ Here Jesus rests his divine commission on the name of 
God, and rejects the claims of any one who comes in his own name, He 
certainly sent his disciples to work miracles in his own name, as the 
Messiah sent from God, that his apostles might procure faith in him from 
Jews and Gentihs, whereby they both might have their access to God 
through him. Matt. x. 40-12 : “He that receiveth you, receiveth me, and 
he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of those little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward,’* These 
shew evidently that man should be rewarded for any act that he may 
perform in the name of disciple, even in the name of a righteous man. 
How much more is he to be approved in the sight 1 1 God, if he acts in 
the name of the Messiah of the Most High ! 

I do not wonder at the idea of Christ’s empowering his apostles 
to work miracles when we find other prophets doing the same at their 
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own choice, as I have often noticed. The Editor says, “If it be declared 
.n scripture, that the Father created all things by and for the Son ft 
proves only that the Son is equal to the Father.” and that the passes 
ath given to the Son to have life in himself.’ ‘the first-born of 

with the Father beyond 

of the trinity founded on mystery, far beyonJ my understanding For 
If a creature s being endowed with life by, or employed as an instrument 
m he Inmds of another, puts them both on a footing of equality, then 
in the Editors estimation, the clay is equal to the potter - the rod 
with which Moses performed his miracles was equal to that great 
prophet ; and Moses himself, by whom, and for whom, God exhi^ed 
SO many wondrful works, was equal to the Deity. 



CHAPTER V 


Remarks on the Replies to the Anjuments found in Chapter 
the Third of the Second Appeal. 

Thk EJitof now comes (p. 602) “to the last, and by far the easiest 
part of his work," that of meeting my objections to the seven positions 
formerly advanced in support of the deity of Christ. The first of 
these is, that Jesus was possessed of ubiquit.v, deduced from John 
iii. 13, “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven.'* The ubiquity 
of Jesus is, by the Editor, grounded on the phrase, "who is in heaven,” 
found in the present tense, while Jesus was at that time on earth. I, 
in the first place, observed in my Second Appeal, (page 135,) that 
this argument might, perhaps, carry some weight with it, were not the 
frequent use of the present tense in a preterite or future sense observed 
in the sacred writings ; and were not a great number of other 
passages to determine that the term “is,” in this instance, must be 
understood in the past tense ; and to support this assertion, I quoted 
several passages, a few of which the Editor has discussed, leaving the 
rest quite unnoticed. One of these is John viii. 58 : "Jesus said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. Before Abraham was, I am.” 
To weaken its force, the Editor says, “Why must this declaration, 
‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ be taken in a preterite sense ? Because 
if it be not, our author’s cause dies.” No; but because it would bear 
no sense unless thus understood, “Before Abraham was, / was." 
The Editor further says, “Did the Jews, however, understand it thus ? 
So far from it, that they esteemed it a decided declaration of Jesus’s 
equality with the Father, and took up stones to stone him as a 
blasphemer.” The Jews underst.ood Jesus as declaring himself to be 
more ancient than Abraham, which they first inferred from hi.s assertion 
"Your Father Abraham rejoiced to sec my day, and he saw it, and was 
glad." (John viii. 56). But there is nothing in the context that 
can convey the least idea of the Jews having esteemed the phrase 
“Before Abraham was, I am," a “decided declaration of Jesus’s 
equality with the Father”, or of their having, in consequence, taken 
up stones to stone him. Nor can the circumstance of their attempt 
to stone Jesus be considered as a proof of their viewing the above 
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declaration respecting his priority to Abraham as blasphemy against 
God, for they sought to slay Jesus once on account of his having healed 
a man on the sabbath day, which they considered a breach of their law, 
and not as a claim to equality with the Deity (John v, 16) ; and they 
wanted again to destroy Jesus merely from his affirming, ‘‘I know him, 
for I am from him, and he hath sent me'* (John vii. 29, 30.) ; and finally 
from motives of political safety, as far as regarded their connection with 
the Romans, the Jews resolved to kill him. (John xi, 47, 48, 53) 

The Editor says that “Jesus himself, meek and lowly as he was, 
although he knew precisely in what sense they understood him, rather 
chose to work a miracle for his own safety, than to deny his divinity,’' 
From what I have just stated, and from all that I mentioned in pp. 444. 425. 
it obviously appears that neither the Jews understood his deity from 
the assertion, “Before Abraham was. I am,” nor was it usual with Jesus to 
correct them whenever they mistook his meaning. The Editor might 
further perceive, in John v. 20, and its context, that Jesus, though 
charged with having a demon, omitted to correct fully their mistaken 
notion : and also, in lohnvii. 48, 49. that, on the Jews reproaching him with 
being a Samaritan, and with being possessed by a demon, the saviour only 
denied the second, and omitted to notice the former, which wss the 
grossest charge that one Jew could ever prefer against another. 

The Editor seems doubtful as to the force of the arguments he has 
adduced in turning the above verse to his purpose, as he thought it proper 
to have recourse to “the body of evidence previously adduced” in his 
attempt to prove ’‘Christ’s uniquity but my readers may be able to 
judge, from a calm examination of this body of evidence, whether or not 
it has any weight in proof of the ubiquity of the son. 

The Editor now lays down a rule for those instances where the 
present tense is used in the scriptures for the past, saying, “In poetry 
and sometimes in lively narrative, the present is, with strict propriety, 
used for the past, because the transaction is narrated as though passing 
before the reader’s eyes.” I therefore beg the Editor to explain, con- 
formably to this rule, the instances I noticed (Second Appeal pp. 135. 
136) and numerous other instances. John xi. 8 ; “His disciples say 
unto him.” instead of said unto him. Ver. 38 ; “Jesus cometh to the 
grave.’^ that is. came to the grave. Ch, xiii, 6 : “Then cometh he to 
Simon Peter.” that is, he came to Simon Peter. Do these come under 
the denomination of poetry or lively narration ? If not, the Editor’s 
rule must fall to the ground. If the Editor insists upon their being lively 
narration, because the circumstances are “narrated as though passing 
19 
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before the reader’s eyes,” how can we be prevented, in that case, from 
taking the assertion in John iii. 11, also for a lively narration, on the same 
ground, that the circumstances are narrated in the verse in question “as 
though passing befrore the reader’s eyes,” although Jesus had in reality 
meant by present, the past tense ? 

The Editor further observes, that “it is a didactic discourse, on 
the clearness and accuracy of wltich depended the salvation of a man 
(NicodemusJ wito had hazarded much in coming to Jesus for instruction.” 
It is true that Jesus, as the greatest prophet of God, (or an omniscient 
being, according to the orthodox creed,) though well aware of the 
slow apprehension of Nicodemus, instructed him in a language far 
from being clear and comprehensible to him, both in the preceding 
and following verses. Vide verse 3 ; “Except a man be born a^ain, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ver. 8 ; “So is every one that 
is horn of the Spirit." Ver. 13 ; “No man hath ascended up to heaven 
but he that came down from heaven,” &c, Ver. 14 ; “And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
he lifted up’'— foretelling him of his death on the cross by these 
ambiguous words. Nay, moreover, he. in his discourse with the Jews 
and the multitude, very often expressed bis ideas in such a manner, 
that not only the Jews, but his own disciples, mistook his meaning ; 
but he always regulated his instructions as he was guided by his and 
our heavenly Father. It would be. therefore, presumptuous in us to 
lay down rules for his conduct, maintaining that “common humanity, 
therefore , demanded that in further discourse with him no word should 
be used but in its direct and proper sense." 

In answer to his asseition. “If, then, he would only tell us how Jesus 
was regarded in those realms of light and truth previously to his 
descent on earth, he would himelf settle this point,”— 1 beg to refer the 
Editor to such authority as no Christian can ever deny ; I mean 1 Peter 
i. 20 ; Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the uiorld, 
but was manifested in these last times for you.” And also to 2 Tim, i, 9 i 
“Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began." If this plain 
explanation fall short of convincing the Editor of the real sense in which 
the pre-existence of Jesus and of his followers was meant, my endeavour 
to correct Iiis notion on this head must be of no use. 

In order to weaken the force of the argument I founded on John 
vi. 62, “The Son of man ascend up where he was before" shewing the 
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absence of Jesus from heaven while he was talking to men on earth, the 
Editor quotes Gen. xi, 5, xviii, 33, xxxv. 13, in which Jehovah is stated to 
have moved from one place to another, though possessed of omnipresence. 
But the Editor overlooked, or thought it judicious to omit to notice, the 
real point of my argument in the Second Appeal, which I now repeat : “For 
the attribute of omnipresence is quite inconsistent w the human notions 
of the ascent and descent effected by the Son of man.' It is not impossi- 
ble for the omnipresent God that he should manifest himself wherever he 
chooses without violeting his omnipresence ; but notion of occupying 
two very distant places at one time by a son of man, is, of course, contrary 
to the ideas acquired by human experience, unless this extraordinary 
circumstance be ascribed to the power of performing miracles bestowed 
on man by God. 

Jesus, however, took every precaution in wording his discourse with 
Nicodemus, by the use of the term man in the very same verse, (13,) thus 
establishing his humanity ; but, notwithstanding this, the prejudices of a 
great number of his followers have induced them to infer his ubiquity, and 
thereby his deity, from the same verse. 

I will not recur to the examination of such passages as “who made 
all things,” “who upholds all things,” &c., alluded to here by the Editor, 
having often noticed them in the former part of this work. 

Let us now come to the real point, and ascertain whether or not 
the word, in the original Greek, which is rendered “is” in the English 
version, in the phrase, “who is in heaven/’ actually signifies the present 
tense, as a candid inquiry into this very point will bring us to a satisfactory 
decision at once. The word in the original is m\ a participle, and not a 
verb ; and all that I said in my Second Appeal may be compressed into 
three remarks. In the first place, that the time of the participle is 
referred to the time of the verb found in the sentence ; and to corroborate 
this opinion, I quoted Bishop Middleton’s Doctrine of the Greek Article, 
Part, i. p. 42, Note : "'We arc to refer the time of the participle to the time 
of the act. &c., implied in the verb ; for past, present, and future, cannot be 
meant, otherwise than in respect of that act/’* And I also cited John i. 48» 
OvTa r.ii^ov (Tc, “I saw thee when thou wast literally, “I saw thee being,” 
in which the present participle implies the past in correspondence with 
the verb f-i^ov, or *'I saw,” found in the same verse. I now also beg the 


*rhe Editor has Riven, in p. 607, a quotation from Bishop Middleton, with some remarks of 
his own, but I ara perfectly willing to leave it to the discerning reader to judge whether it 
corroborates my opinion or makes against it. 
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attention of the Editor to the common usage of almost all the languages 
that have the use of a present participle, in which he will find the parti- 
ciples generally referring to the time of the verb related to it. In English, 
for example, in the following phrase. ‘‘Being ill. I could not call upon you,'’ 
the time of the present participle ‘‘being,” refers, I presume, to the verb 
“could not call,” implying the past tense. 

In the second place, I quoted Levit. vii 33, xiv. 47, in which the 
present participle is accompanied with the definite article, observing, that 
“these present participles are referred to a time present with respect to 
the act of the verbs connected with them, but future, with respect to the 
command of God”,— that is, when the definite article is prefixed in Greek 
to a present participle, it has reference to the verb connected with it in an 
indefinite manner. So we find many instances in the New Testament 
similar to those quoted from Leviticus. In the third place, I .said, “More- 
over, we frequently find the present participle used in a past tense, even 
without reference to the time of the verb. John ix. 25 : Ti (l>?.o^ mv apn 
/fAcirfo) “Being blind, now I see that is, “Having been blind, now I see.” 

The Editor, omitting to notice the second and third arguments adduced 
by me, makes remarks only on the first, saying, that “were this criticism 
(‘being in heaven,’ instead of ‘is in heaven’) perfectly correct, it would 
not be of the least service to our author, as. ‘he being in heaven,’ is 
precisely the same as, ‘he who is in heaven.’ ' I positively object to the 
accuracy of this assertion of the Editor ; for the verb “is.” generally 
affirms an act or a state at the time present when spoken ; but the present 
participle «)>>. or “being.” even when preceded by the definite article v or 
“the,” implies time indefinitely, though the article 6 is often rendered by 
a relative pronoun “who” or “which,” and the participle by a verb, for 
the sake of elegance in English composition. I beg to refer the Editor 
first to those texts quoted in my Second Appeal. Levit. vii, 33 'O 
npo<T<j>ep,ov-aVTio earai 6 flpaxim' 6 «5ejioV. “The offering (person) for him 
shall be the rights shoulder.” Although the participle “offering” is found 
here in the present tense, yet it indisputably implies that at any time in 
future in which the offering may be made, “the offerer shall be entitled 
to the right shoulder.” Lev. xiv. 47 : ‘O >^<Td<»v-n}.vv>^i ra tparia avTov 
“The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” The word “eating ’’ 
though found here in the present participle, preceded by the definite 
Greek article cr signifies any part of the future in which the act of eating 
shall take place. The phrase, “the eating" (person,) is rendered in the 
English version “he that eateth.” conformably to the idiom of the 
English language ; but this change of construction does not produce 
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any change in the real meaning conveyed by the original Greek. 
As this phrase, “he that cats,” bears no allusion to the support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, no one will, I presume, scruple to interpret 
it in its original sense ; that is, he who eats at any time future with 
respect to the commandment of God, shall wash his clothes. 

Secondly, I refer the Editor to the passngc he quoted in p. 608, 
to save me trouble of selecting them. John iii, 4 : “How can a man 
be born when he is old, ’ literally, “being old ; that is, at any point 
of time, no man being old can be born. Ver. 15 : “That no man 
believing on him should perish that is, no one who may be induced 
to believe Jesus at any time, even up to the last day, should perish. 
Ver. 18 : “He not believing is condemned already that is, he who 
rejects me at any time, is condemned already in the divine decree. 
Ver. 20 : “Every one doing evil hateth light/* at any time whatsoever. 
Ver. 29 : ‘^He having the bride is the bridegroom,” at any period of 
time. Ver. 31* “He being of the earth, is earthly/’ at any period of 
time. Again, ch. v. 3 : ‘'In these, lay a great multitude of folk impotent,” 
&c. In the original Greek, the verb “to lie,” is in the imperfect 
tense, and consequently the participle may be thus rendered, “Who 
were impotent up to that time,” Ver. 5 : “And a certain man 
was there, who had an infirmity thirty and eight years.” In this 
verse the participle is not preceded by the article : this, however, signifies 
that a certain man had an infirmity when he was present at the 
pool— not at the time when St. John narrated this circumstance. 
But with a view to expose my argument to ridicule, the Editor puts 
his own words into my mouth, saying, (p. 608,) “In this chapter, ver, 
4, we have, ‘How can a man be born when he is old,’ literally, 
‘being old,‘ on our author’s plan, ‘having been old, and now not 
being so / “ and so on in all the above-stated verses. But I wonder 
how he could mistake what I have advanced in my Second Appeal 
in explanation of a present participle preceded by the article in the 
following words : “The offering (person) for him shall be the right 
shoulder ; — the eating (person) shall wash his clothes. These present 
participles are referred to a time present with respect to the act of the 
verbs connected with them, but future with respect to the command 
of God.” Now my reader may judge whether I confined the meaning 
of a present participle to the past tense, as the Editor, no doubt 
inadvertently, misrepresents my arguments. 

Thirdly. I beg to refer the Editor to the translation of that verse 
by the celebrated Dr. Campbell : ‘‘For none ascendeth into heaven. 
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but he who descended from heaven, the Son of man, whose abode is 
in heaven in which the sense of the participle is referred to an 
indefinite time : for, a person whose abode is in London, may have 
his temporary residence in Paris. 

Forthly. I beg also to refer to the explanation of the article o' 
before a perticiple, given by Parkhurst : ''xi. With a participle it may 
generally be rendered by, who, that, which, and the participle as a verb. 
Thus 1 John ii. 4, o ^-cyair, he who saith, i. e., the (person) saying. 

John, i. 18, o m' u'ho is or was." 

As to the assertion of the Editor, that where the time of the 
participle “being” found in the phrase “being in heaven,” referred 
to the verb “to ascend up to heaven,” it would completely prove the 
ubiquity of Christ, or involve perfect absurdit.v, — I presume there would 
be neither of these difficulties, in the event of the participle being 

referred to the verb menti med in the verse ; for one's being in heaven, 

or having his abode in heaven, does not render his ascent to heaven 

impossible, nor docs it tend to prove his deity. Let us apply these 

circumstances as they stand literally to Moses and Elias, who descended 
from their heavenly abode, and appeared with Jesus Christ to his 
apostles, (Matt. xvii. 3.) and again ascended, would it prove their 

ubiquity, or involve absurdity ? But is there anything more absurd 

than an attempt to prove the ubiquity of a son of man capable of 

occupying only a certain small space on earth ? 

In reply to his assertion, that “when John wishes to describe a 
past state of action or being, he chooses some past participle,” I only 
beg to remind him, that in the Greek language there is no past or 
future participle for the verb to be, and, consequently, the present participle 
is u.sed for those tenses under the specific rules. 


*I'tie true explanation of the verso is given in the ImpkoveI) Vkrsion. as follows : 

tfT "“r "P kut he who came down from heaven, t even 

the Son of Man, (who is in hGaven.)”.t 

on, licn.cn.*' This danse is correlative to the preceding. If 
the former IS to be understood of a local a.scent, the latter mu.st be interpreted of a local 
descent But if the former cl..u.se is to he understood figuratively, as Rnphelius and 

rf ^a fe d t"; in all reason, to be in torpretod figuratively likewise. 

If to ascend , ntobeaven, signifies to become acquainted with the truths of God, ‘to descend 
from heaven, is to bring down, and to discover those truths to the world. And this' text 
clearly explains the meaning of the phrase wherever it occurs in this evangelist ‘Ocming 

down from heaven, means coming from God, (see ver. 2.) as Nicodemus expreseed it who 

did not understand this of a local descent, but of a divine commission. So Christ inte’rprets 
it ver, 17 \ Bn. 
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As to the second passage which he quoted to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of Jesus. (Matt, xviii. 20, “For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,”) I observed in my 
Second Appeal, “Is it not evident that the saviour meant here, by being 
in the midst of two or three of his disciples, his gin dance of them when 
joined in searching for the truth, without preferring any claim to ubiquity ? 
We find similar expressions in the Scriptures wherein the guidance of the 
prophets of God is meant by words that would imply their presence. Luke 
xvi. 29 : ‘Abraham said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them.* No one will suppose that the expression is intended to 
to signify that the Jews actually had Moses and the prophets in person 
among them, or that they could hear them speak, in tlie literal sense of the 
words ; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and the 
prophets from such expressions.'* 

The Editor, to avoid entering into the main argument, puts the 
following questions, to which I shall now reply. 1st “If Christ guided 
them, must he not have been with them for that purpose ?” Yes, he has 
been with them in the same manner as Moses and the prophets have been 
with the Israelites, as is evident from the above-quoted passage of Luke, 
as well as from another which I shall now cite. I John iii. 24 : “And he 
that keepeth his commandments dwelleth in him, and he in him : and 
hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the spirit iidiich he hath ^iven us,'* 
2nd. "If there were only two such little companies searching for the truth 
at the same moment, must he not have possessed ubiquity to guide them 
both ?” I reply by two other questions. If the Jews of Galilee and of 
Jerusalem “have Moses and the Prophets" at the same time for their 
guidance, arc Moses and the Prophets to be supposed to have been 
possessed of ubiquity ? After Elijah went up to heaven, (2 Kings, ii. llj 
and his spirit was seen resting on Elisha, who remained on earth, ( ver. 15,) 
docs the circumstance of Elijah's being in heaven, and being with his servant 
Elisha on earth in spirit at the same time, prove the ubiquity of Elijah ? 3rd. 
The Editor asks, ‘ If he (Jesus) was with Christians to guide them, has he 
left them now ?” I reply, neither Jesus nor Moses and the prophets have 
now forsaken those that sincerely search into truth, and are not fettered 
with early-acquired human opinions. 4th. “How, then, can he be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ?*’ My reply is, he has been the same 


i "Who is in heaven^ This clause is wanting in some of the best copies. If its 
authenticity is allowed, it is to be understood of the knowledge which Christ possessed of 
the Father’s will, See John i, 18.” 
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in like manner as David has been, in ‘ keeping the law continually for ever 
and ever.'' (Psalm cxix. 44.) 5th. “Does our author need to be told that 
this meant the writin^^s of Moses and the Prophets ? I reply, that this 

expression means their words preserved for ever by means of writing as 

the statutes of God. Psalm cxix. 152 ; “Concerning thy testimonies. I have 
known of old that thou hast founded them for ever.” Ver. 89 : “For ever, 
O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven.” And Deut. xxxii 1, Moses exclaims, 
“Give ear, C ye heavens, and I will speak, and hear, O earth, the words 
of my mouth ; my doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as 
the dew,’* &c. 6ch. “Did Jesus mean that they had his writings with 
them ?“ I reply, he meant, of course, that they had his lowly spirit, and 
his words, which were afterwards published and preserved in writing. 7th. 
“Where were the writings of Jesus at that time 7" I said not a word of 
his writings in my Second Appeal. Why the Editor puts this question 
to me, I know not. It is, however, evident, that Jesus himself, while on 
earth, like other prophets of God, never omitted to express his doctrines 
and precepts, which have been handed down in writing up to this day. 

SECOND POSITION. 

The Editor quoted Matthew xi. 27. “No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,” to shew that Jesus ascribes 
to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility of nature equal 
to that of God. I consequently asked the Editor in my Second Appeal, 
^‘If he by the term ‘incomprehensible,’ understands a total impossibility of 
being comprehended in any degree, or only the impossibility of attaining 
to a perfect knowledge of God ?” If the former, we must be under the 
necessity of denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; for 
the very passage cited by the Editor declares God to be comprcnsible not 
to the Son alone, but also to every one who should receive revelation from 
the Son ; and in John xvi 16, 17. Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge 
of the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers one of the persons of God- 
head, possessed of the same nature with God. But if the Editor under- 
stands by the passage he has quoted, the incomprehensibility of the real 
nature of the Godhead, I admit the position, but deny his inference that 
such an incomprehensibility proves the nature of the object to be divine, 
as being ♦ peculiar to God alone, for it appears evident that a knowledge of 
the real nature even of a common leaf, or a visible star, surpasses human 
comprehension. The Editor, although he filled one page (610) in examining 
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that part of the reply, yet made no direct answer to the foregoing 
question, but repeats his inference from these passages, “that Jesus himself 
can comprehend the nature of the Father, and that his own nature is equ- 
ally inscrutable but the verse in question does not convey one or other 
of these positions. As to the first, we find the latter part of the sentence 
(“neither knoweth any man the father, save the and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him“) declaring an exception to the general 
assertion made in the former part of it ; ( “neither knoweth any man the 
Father ) that is, the Son and those to whom the Son reveals God, were 
the only individuals that knew the nature of the Father. Would not this 
exception be distinctly contrary both to the sacred authorities, and to 
common sense ; as the scripture declares positively that the nature of God 
is incomprehensible to men ? Job xxxiv- 26 ; *‘God is great, we know him 
not and common sense teaches us every moment, that if the real nature 
of the works of god is incomprehensible to the human intellect how much 
more must the nature of God himself be beyond human understanding ! 
As to the second, if the circumstance of the Son’s declaring himself (accord- 
ing to the Editor) to be inscrutable in nature, be acknowledged as equali- 
zing him with God, similar declarations by his apostles would of course 
raise them to the same footing of equality with the Deity. I John iii. I : 
“Therefoic the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not,“ corrobora- 
ted by John xvii. 25, “O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee.” 
&c. It is, therefore, evident, that neither can an impossibility of compre- 
hending God, in any degree, be meant by this passage, the apostles having 
known God by revelation ; nor can the comprehension of the real nature 
of God be understood by it, as such a knowledge is declared to be un- 
attainable by mankind. The verse in question must be thus understood, 
as the meaning evidently is, “that no one but the Father can fully compre- 
hend the object and extent of the Son’s commission and no one but the Son 
comprehends the counsels and designs of the Father with respect to the in- 
struction and reformation of mankind. It is impossible that Jesus can be 
speaking here of the person and nature of the Father, for this he did not, 
and could not reveal, being essentially incomprehensible. Neither, there- 
fore, does he mean the nature and person of the Son. What Christ knew 
and revealed was the Father's will corresponding to this, ‘that which the 
Father, and the Father only, knew, was the nature and extent of the Son's 
commission.'” (Improved Version). 


20 
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THIRD POSITION 

As the Editor expressed his opinion that “Jesus exercised in an inde- 
pendent manner the prero^^ative of forgiving sin which is peculiar to God.” 
founding this opinion upon the authority of Mark ii, 5^ Matt. ix. 2,” Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” I inquired in my Second Appeal. “Does not this 
passage. [ ‘But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified 
God who had given such power unto men, Matt ix, 8.) convey an express 
declaration that Jesus was as much dependent on God in exercising the 
power of forgiving sins, and healing the sick, as the other prophets who 
came forth from God before him ?” To which the Editor replies, “We 
answer, only in the opinion of the multitude, who knew him not. but took 
him for a great prophet.” 

I feel surprised at the assertion of the Editor, that it was the ignorant 
multitude, who knew not of the nature of Jesus, that made the following 
declaration “who had given such power to men since it is the Holy Spi- 
rit which speaks by the mouth of the evangelist Matthew, saying, “when 
the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
such power unto men.^’ 

I wonder how the Editor could allow his zeal in support of the 
Trinity so far to bias his mind, that he has attempted to weaken the 
authority of the holy evangelist, by ascribing his words to the ignorant 
multitude of Jews. I wonder still more, to observe that, notwithstanding 
the Editor declares the apostles and primitive Christians, (whom lie does 
not esteem as persons of the Godhead, but admits to be mere men,) to 
have been possessed of the power of pardoning sins through the influ- 
ence of Jesus ; yet he maintains the opinion, that none, except G )d, can 
forgive sins, even through the gift of the Deity himself. 

The Editor says, “Not, however, in the opinion of the Scribes, who 
were better acquainted with their own scriptures, and who, although 
they glorified him not as Ood, could not restrain themselves from 
acknowledging the display of his Godhead by accusing him of blasphemy 
on that very account. “ 

The Jews were so ill-disposed towards Jesus, that this is not the 
first instance in which they sought a pretence for destroying him under 
the charge of blasphemy ; for in John v. 16, they resolve to slay him 
merely on pretence of his having healed a man on the sabbath day, as I 
noticed before ; and. in chapter xii. 10, 11, they came to a determination, 
under the ploak of religion, to kill him and Lazarus also^ whom Jesus raised 
after death, though they knew that many of their prophets raised the 
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dead, without offending God or the people. And they also very frequently 
mistook his meaning. But Jesus often forbore to repel their charges, 
some instances of which I have already pointed out. As to Jesus’s 
knowledge of the human heart, as far as it respects his divine commission 
and future judgment, and his power of performing miraculous deeds, 
even sometimes without verbal reference t<> God. having often noticed 
these matters I shall not recur to them here. 

The Editor denies the apostles having been impressed with a belief, that 
it was the Almighty Father that empowered Jesus to forgive sins and to 
perform miracles. I therefore refer the Editor to the very phrase, “Who 
had given such power unto men,’* and to Acts v. 31, ‘‘Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” xiii. 38, “Through this man 
( meaning the Saviour ) is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” 
Do not these verses shew, beyond a doubt, that Jesus received from God 
the [)Ower of forgiving sins on sincere repentance ? 

The Editor makes no direct answer to Luke xxiii. 34, in which Jesus 
prays to the Father for the pardon of the murder perpetrated by the Jews 
upon him, nor to Luke xi, 4, Matt, vi, 14, which I quoted in my Second 
Appeal. The Editor alludes to the importance of the expression, *‘That 
thy Son may glorify thee.’’ But by referring to the Scriptures, he will 
find, similar terms are as common in the language of the Jews, in their 
address to G-)d. as any other expressions of reverence for the Deity. 


FOURTH POSITION 

With a view to substantiate has fourth position, that almighty power is 
claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner, the Editor thus com- 
ments on the passage, John v, 19 — 36, quoted by me in my Second Appeal : 
“Jtisus, when persecuted by the Jews, for having healed a man on the 
sabbath day, said, ^My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’ This pro- 
voked the Jews still more, because he had now said, that god was his 
Father, making himself equal with God,*’ The Editor adds, “This obser- 
vation shews us. that not only the Jews, but John himself, understood 
Christ’s calling God his Father to be making himself God,'' It would have 
been a correct translation of the original Greek, if the Editor had said, 
“making himself equal with, or like God,’' instead of “making himself 
God,” (vide the original Greek ). It is obvious, that one’s calling another 
his father gives apparent ground to understand that there is an equality 
of nature or likeness of properties between them, either in quantity or 
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quality of power in performing works. But to know what kind of equality 
or likeness should be meant in ch. v. 18, we have luckily before us the 
following texts, in which Jesus declares, that his likeness with God con- 
sisted in doing what he saw the Father do, and quickening the dead ; 
avowing repeatedly, at the same time, his inferiority to and dependence 
on God, in so plain a manner, that the Jews who heard him abstained 
from the measures of persecution that tliey had intended to adopt, 
although the Saviour continued to call God his Father, through the whole 
of the remaining chapter, in the hearing of the Jews. Nay, further, from 
the whole of his conduct and instructions, so impressed were the Jews 
with his dependence upon and confidence in the Father as his God, that 
when he was hanging on the cross they fixed upon this as a ground of 
taunt and reproach, saying, “He trusted in God ; let him deliver him now, 
if he will have him, for he said ‘1 am the Son of God.” Matt., xxvii. 43. 


The Editor then proceeds to say, "This (charge of equality) Jesus 
neither denies nor corrects, hut adds, 'The Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he sceth the Father do’, which must necessarily be the case, 
if, as our author affirms, the Father and the Son are one in will and 
design.” I ask the Editor, whether this be the language of one who is 
Almighty ? If the Father and the Son be equally Almighty, why should 
the Son wait until the Father acts, and then imitate him ? If a subordi- 
nate officer, having been accused of equalizing himself with his superior, 
thus declares, “I cannot march a single step myself— but where I sec him 
march, 1 do march,”— would this be considered an avowal of his equality 
with his superior ? My readers will be pleased to judge. The Editor then 
says, that “Jesus adds further. ‘For whatever things he doth, these also doth 
the Son likewise a more full declaration of equality with the Father 
cannot be imagined. How could the Son do whatsoever the Father doth, 
if he were not equal to him in power, wisdom, truth, mercy, &c. ?” The 
Editor here omits to quote the very next line, “FOR the Father loveth 
the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth,” in which the 


preposition “for” assigns reasons for the Son’s doing what the Father 
doth ; i. e. since the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him his works, 
the Son is enabled to do what he sees the Father do. To the Editor’s 
query. “What finite being could understand all that God doth, if shewn 


him ? I reply. Divine wisdom will of course not shew anything to one 


whom it has not previously enabled to comprehend it. How could the 


following passages escape the memory of the Editor, when he put the 
question: Amos iii. 7. "Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets Psalm xxv, 14, "The 
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secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew t/iemhis 
covenant’’ ? Did not they understand all that was shewn and revealed 
unto them ? If they did, were they, in consequence, all infinite beings, 
as the Editor argues, from this circumstance, Jesus is ? 

The Editor proceeds to say, “Jesus adds, ‘For ns the Father quick- 
eneth the dead, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ Here, then, 
he declares himself equal with the Father in sovereignty of will as well 
as in almighty power.” The Editor again omits a part of the sentence 
which runs thus : “So the Son quickeneth whom he will ; FOR the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” Does 
not the latter part of the sentence shew clearly, that the power which 
the Son enjoyed in quickening those whom he chose, was entirely owing 
to the commission given him by the Father ? In order to w’^eaken the 
force of verse 22, the Editor says, “The Father, however, whose it is 
equally with the son, commits all judgment to the Son, as the incarnate 
mediator between God and man, because he is the Son of Man.” My 
readers may observe, that if Jesus received all power of judging men 
in his human nature, he must have quickened whom he pleased, as the 
consequence of that power, in his human capacity ; how, then, could 
the Editor infer the deity of Jesus from one circumstance (quickening the 
dead) which entirely depends upon another, the power of judging,) enjoyed 
by him in his human nature ? Lest it should be supposed that individual 
instances of the dead being raised by Jesus is here meant, I may just 
mention that he exercised this power in common with other prophets. 

As to his assertion, that the work of judging mankind belongs, by 
nature, equally to the Son and to the Father, I only refer the Editor 
to Matt. xix. 28, and Luke xxii. 29. 30. in which the apostles are 
represented as invested with the power of judging the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, and to 1 Cor. vi. 2, which ascribes the power of judging the 
world to righteous men ; and I hope that the Editor will be convinced, 
from these authorities, that the “work of judging mankind’^ does not 
belong, by nature, to the Son and to the Father.” He introduces, in 
the course of this argument, John viii, 58, and Rev. i. 8. which I have 
often examined in the preceding pages. 

He at last comments on verse, 23, “That all men should honour 
the Son as they honour the Father,” saying, that “to this glorious 
declaration of the Son’s Godhead, our author merely objects, that this 
means likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact degree of 
honour. But what are the nature and quality of the honour paid to 
God the Father ? Divine honour of the highest kind and such as 
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can be given to no creature.” The phrases, "to honour God and to 
adore God,” arc used in quite different senses ; the latter being 
peculiarly applicable to God, but the former generally implying only 
such manifestation of reverence as one may bestow on his father, or 
on another worthy of respect. Mai. i. 6 ; "A son honoureth his 
father, and a servant his master : if then I be a Father, where is mine 
honour, &c. ?” Here God requires the same kind of honour to be 
paid him as is due to a father. Does God here bring himself, in 
consequence, to a level with a parent ? I Sam. ii 30 : ‘But now the 
Lord saith. Be it far from me : for them that honour me, I will honour.” — 
Here the manifestation of honour between God and men is reciprocal ; 
but in any sense whatsoever, no worship can be reciprocally offered by 
God and his creatures. The Editor again advances, that “the fact is, 
that this phrase ‘as' really refers to degree as well as to nature ; see 
Matt. XX. 14 .• I will give unto this last even as unto thee.’ that is. pre- 
cisely as much as one penny.” I deny the accuracy of this rule of the 
Editor, since ‘as," in almost all instances, refers either to degree or 
nature, or to some kind of resemblance, a few of which I shall here 
notice. Gal. iv. 14, Paul says to tl)c Galatians. "But received me as 
an aniiel of God, even as Christ Jesus." Did Paul permit the Galatians 
to receive him with precisely the same kind of honour, both in kind 
and degree, as was due to Christ Jesus ? Matt. x. 25 : ‘‘It is enough for 
the disciple that he he as his master, and the servant as his Lord.” S.C. 
Did Matthew mean here precise equality in kind and degree, between 
a disciple and his master, and a servant and his Lord xix. 19 ; 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Did the Saviour mean 
here, that precisely the same quality and degree of love, which one 
entertains towards himself, should be entertained towards others ? 
Gen. iii. 22 : ‘‘Behold the man is become as one of us.” Did Adam 
then become, both in nature and degree, equally wise with the 
Omniscient God Now, my readers will judge whether or not such a 
phrase as men should, or may, honour the Son as they honour the 
Father,” equalizes the Son, in nature and degree, with the father. As 
to the verse above-quoted. (Matt. xx. 14), implies samences in degree, 
and not necessarily sameness in kind, for the same sum may be given 
in different currency. The Editor quotes Heb. iii. 3, 4, in order to shew 
"in what sense the Prophet to be sent was like Moses.” As I 
examined -this verse in page 365, I will not recur to it again. I only 
remind the Editor of Deut. xviii. 15, 18, where he will perceive in what 
sense Jehovah himself drew a likeness between the Saviour and Moses, 
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which passage is repeated in Acts iii. 22. and also of St. Matthew xvii. 3. 
as well as of Mark ix 4, wherein they express a wish to manifest the 
same reverence to the Saviour as to Moses and Elias ; but it is quite 
optional with the Editor to treat Moses in any manner he pleases. 

In answer to his inquiry. “Why should it offend our author, that 
when the Son, for the suffering of death, took him the form of 

^ a servant, &c. , ?” my reply is, that it does not offend me in the least ; 
but I must confess, that such an expression as “when God, for the 
suffering of death, took upon him the form of a servant," seems to me 
very extraordinary, as my idea of God is quite at variance with that of a 
being subjected to death and servitude. 

The Editor overlooked several other passages, quoted by me, among 
which there was Matt. xx. 23: “Posit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, but to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father." 

He perhaps hesitated to rely on the sophistry used by the orthodox, 
that Jesus denied being possessed of almighty power only in his human 
capacity. The Editor, it is possible, perceived, that as the gift of all 
power to Jesus, mentioned in Matt, xxviii, 18, is explained by the 
orthodox of his human capacity ; the denial of almighty power could 
not, therefore, be understood of that very human nature in which he is 
said to have possessed it. 


FIFTH POSITION 

The Editor says, that “our author’s objections to the fifth position, 
that Jesus’s having all judgment committed to him, proves his ominis- 
cicnce. have been so fully met already, that scarcely anything remains 
to be added.” 

In answer to which, I have only to say, that the arguments adduced 
by the Editor having been previously noticed, it is therefore left to 
my readers to examine them, and to come to a determination whether 
they tend to prove the ominiscience of the Son or not. The Editor, 
however, adds here, that omniscience is essential to the act of judging 
mankind. As I have already dwelt much on this subject in the preced- 
ing paragraph, I beg to refer my readers to them, wherein they will 
find that the Son’s knowledge of the events of this world extends no 
farther than as respects the office of judging mankind ; that others 
are declared to be vested with the power of judging the world as well 
as the Son ; and that the Son positively denies his omniscience in Mark 
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xiii. 32. The Editor concludes by saying, that “his (Father s) giving him 
‘to have life in himself/ refers wholly to his being the mediator in human 
flesh.” It settles the question at once, that whenever and in what- 
ever capacity Jesus is declared to have had life, he had it as a gift of 
the Father ; and the object of our inquiry and reverence is the Son 
endowed with life, and not one destitute of it. 

SIXTH POSITION 

The Editor begins by observing that “to the sixth position, ‘that Jesus 
accepted worship due to God alone, our author objects. ‘That the word 
‘worship’, both in common acceptation and scriptural writings, is used 
sometimes as implying an external mark of religious reverence paid to God, 
and at other times as signifying merely the token of civil respect due to 
superiors ? that those who worshipped Jesus did not believe him to be God, 
or one of the three persons of the Godhead ; and Jesus, in his 
acknowledged human capacity, never prayed to himself or directed his 
followers to worship or pray to him.* Granting that ‘worship, in 
English, and Trpoai'zvico in Greek, arc sometimes used to denote civil 
respect, and that the worship paid by the servant to his master. Matt, 
xviii. 26, and by the people to David, meant merely civil respect, still the 
position is not touched in the least degree.” The reason which the Editor 
assigns for this position not being touched, is that “whether the blind 
man, the lepers, the mariners, and others, knew what they did in worship- 
ping Jesus, is not so much the question, as whether Jesus knew ; for if he 
suffered them, even through ingtiorance, to yield him divine worship, 
when Peter did not suffer it in Cornelius for a moment, unless lie were 
God, he must have had less discernment or less piety and concern for the 
Divine honour than his own disciples.’^ P. 618. 

As the Editor agrees that the term “ ‘worship, in English” and T^pnrrxvr'^io 
in Greek, arc sometimes used to denote civil respect’’ it is of course 
necessary to ascertain whether the blind man &c., knew what they did 
in worshipping Jesus : that is, whether they meant to bestow civil respect, 
or to offer religious reverence. But from all the local circumstances 
which I pointed out in the Second Appeal, it is evident that they, as 
well as Jesus, knew that they were manifesting civil respect only by wor- 
shipping him, in the same way as it is evident, from the circumstances 
of David’s not declining to receive worship from the people and Daniel 
from king Nebuchadnezzar that the people and king intended merely 
pvil respect to them. As to Peter’s rejection of the worship offered 
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him by Cornelius, it may easily be accounted for, since, as Jesus was 
enjoyed with the power of knowing things connected with his divine 
commission, so Peter had the knowledge of secret events concerning 
his apostolic duty. From the language which the blind man and others 
used, and from his knowledge of their thoughts, the Saviour, like other 
ancient prophets, gave a tacit consent to the v ^rship ( or, properly 
speaking, civil reverence ) offered by ilicm : while Peter rejected the 
worship oifered him by Cornelias, knowing that he meant it as an 
external mark of religious reverence, which was due to God alone, as is 
evident from the language of Peter, “I myself am a man." Having already 
noticed the exclamation of Thomas I shall not recur to the subject in 
this place. 

The Editor says. Was Stephen (ignorant) when he committed to 
him his departing soul in language similar to that in which Christ on 
the cross had committed his spirit to ‘he Father 

The language of Stephen alluded to by the Editor, and that of Christ 
bears little resemblance. Among the many expressions attributed to 
Jeaus on the cross, none of them resemble the invocation of Stephen, 
except that given in Luke xxiii, 46, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit which is natural for every human being having any idea of 
God, or feelings of devotion on the approach of death, Stephen’s excla- 
mation (Acts vii. 59, '‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” ) was merely an 
application to Jesus in preference to the angels of death, whom he ex- 
pected to receive his soul and covey it to the bosom of the Divinity. 
The notion of angels of death receiving and conveying away the spirit 
at the time of dissolution, is familiar to the jews, in common with other 
Eastern iiations, as appears from their traditions, and from Prov. xvi. 14, 
“The wrath of a king is as raessen^^ers* i in the Hebrew, properly, ‘angels* ) 
of death ’-^i. e. in a despotic country, the displeasure of the tyrant is 
equivalent to death. From Stephen’s saying, that he saw “the Son of Man 
Standing on the right hand (d God,” we may easily perceive the notion 
which he had formed of the nature of Jesus Christ. 

As to Christ’s offering prayers and worship to the Father, and direc- 
ting his apostles to do so. the Editor attributes them to the "state of 
humiliation in which his infinite love to sinners had placed him, ” If 
Jesus deemed it necessary, in his human capacity, to offer up prayers, 
thanksgiving, and worship, to God the Father alone, notwithstanding 
he was filled bodily with God the Son, ( according ti> the Editor,) 
and to direct his apostles to follow his example, is it not incumbent 
upon us also, in following his pattern, to thank, pray to, and worship 

21 
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the Father alone, as long as we are human ? But the truth is 
that the assertion of the Editor, attributing Christ’s devotion 
towards God to his human nature, is entirely unsupported by scriptural 
authority. 

The Editor further says, that if Jesus were not God, the apostles, the 
primitive saints, and the angels in heaven, would be guilty of idolatry, 
and the Eternal Father of encouraging it. 

To quit the Father and Jesus Christ of the charge of encouraging 
idolatry, and the apostles, and the saints, and the angels, of the sin of 
idol worship, it suffices to quote Matthew ie. 10, A rTf-) //(U’co AuT/^ej;(r e.is 
‘‘Him only shalt thou serve.’ This commandment of the Father of the 
universe, to be found in Deut. vi. 13i repeated and communicated to 
Christians by the most exalted among the prophets (who enjoins rcligioug 
adoration to be offered to the Father alone) sufficiently vindicates God 
and his Christ from the above charge. The apostles so strictly observed 
this divine communication through their Master, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, that, through out the whole New Testament, they applied exclu- 
sively to God alone this verb, Aut/xuco. (rendered in the English version 
“to yerve,”) and not once to Jesus, or to any other being in any book of 
the New Testament ; while on similar occasions, they used for him or 
others the verbs Sov/£vu or (hayj’vcu> rendered also in the English version 
"to serve," which tends no less to vindicate them. They further pronounce 

those who serve (from the verb /uT/Xfw) any one except God, to be rebels 

and idalators,— Rom. i. 25 ; Acts vii. 42. I now entreat the Editor to 
examine the subject, and, by following the example of the apostles and 
primitive saints, glorify a religion intended to be raised far above the 
debasement of idolatry. 

THE SEVENTH AND LAST FOSITION 

The Editor having attempted to prove the deity of the Son, and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, from the circumstance of their names being 
associated with that of the Father of the universe, I observed in my 
Second Appeal, that “a profession of belief in God is unquestionably 
common to all religions supposed to have been founded upon the authority 
of the Old Testament : but each is distinguished from the other by a 
public profession of faith in their respective founders, expressing such 
profession in a language that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of 
those founders to the Divine Being, of whom they declare themselves the 
messengers.” ‘The Jews claim that they have revelation rendering a 
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belief not in God alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them. Exod. 
xiv. 31 : ‘The people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and his servant 
Moses* (to which Jesus also refers in John v. 45, ‘There is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust). If baptism were adminis- 
tered to one embracing Christianity, in the nmiiL .1 the Father and Holy 
Spiiit, he would thereby no more become enrolled as a Christian than as 
a Jew or a Mohummudan ; for both of them, in common with Christians, 
would readily submit to be baptized in the name of God. or his prevailing 
influence over the universe.” i afterwards added, in the discussion 
respecting the Holy Spirit, that “God is invariably represented in revelation 
as the main object of belief, receiving worship and prayers that proceed 
from the heart through the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, 
(‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.’) and leading such as worship 
him in spirit, to righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through 
his guiding influence, which is called the Holy Spirit (‘When he, the spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you unto all truth’). There is, therefore, 
a moral obligation an those who avow the truth of such revelation, to 
profess their belief in God as the sole object of worship ; and in the Son. 
through whom they, as Cristians, should offer divine homage ; and also 
in the holy influence of God, from which they should expect direction 
in the paths of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication. For the same reason also, in publicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should be baptized in the 
name of the Father, who is the object of worship ; of the Son, who is the 
mediator; and of that inlluence by which spiritual blessings are conveyed 
to mankind, designated in scripture as the Comforter, Spirit of Truth, or 
Holy Spirit.” And to prove the error of the idea that the association 
of names of individuals wdth that of God, in a religious profession or 
belie^ which is more essential than any external mark of profession, 
could identify or equalize those individuals with God, I quoted, Exod. 
xiv. 31, which I have just repeated, and 2 Chron. xx. 50, “Jehoshaphat 
stood and said. “Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his 
Prophets, so shall ye prosper,* —wherein the names of Moses and the 
Prophets of God are associated with that of the Deity. Besides, I 
observed to the Editor, that “fire worshippers, for instance, insisting 
on the literal sense of the words, in example of the Reverend Editor, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Luke iii. 16, in which it is announced that Jesus 'will baptize with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ;* and they might contend, that if the 
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association, in the rite of baptism, of the names of the son and Holy Ghost 
with that of the Father be supposed to prove their divinity, it is clear 
that Fire also, being associated with the Holy Ghost in the same rite, 
must likewise be considered as a part of the Godhead.*’ He keeps all 
these arguments out of view, and, according to his usual mode of reasoning, 
repeats again in his reply what he thought the purport of Heb. i 10. 
Rev. ii. 29, and has recourse again to the angel of Bocliim, &c., which, 
having no relation to the subject in question, and having been often 
examined in the preceding pages, I shall pass by here. His only remark 
concerning this last position is. that “had the passage” (respecting belief 
in God and his servant Moses) “quoted from Exod. xix. 31, been that 
formulary, instead of being a part of a narrative, the omission in the 
baptismal rite of the clause ‘his servant,’ would have been fatal to his 
objection. If then, the phrase ‘his servant,’ marks the inferior nature of 
this messenger of God, the omission of it in the circumstances just 
mentioned, unavoidably proves the equality of the Father and the Son” 
&c. In the first place, it is too obvious to need proof, that every 
circumstance mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, even in the form of 
narrative, if approved of God is worthy of attention, though not stated 
in the formulary of a religious rite. But, in the second place, the passage 
quoted by me from 2 Chronicles, is a commandment enj ining belief in 
God and his Prophets, even with the omission, so much desired by our 
Editor, of the term “his servants,'^ Does this formulary, 1 ask, with the 
omission of the term ‘ his se}vants'\ prove the equality of the Father and 
the Prophets, from the circumstance of their being associated with 
God in a solemn religious injunction ? 

In the third phee, the term ‘*Son,“ equally with the word “servant,” 
denotes the inferiority of Jesus as plainly as any expression intended to 
denote inferiority can possibly do. But the Editor says, that “never was 
there a more humble begging of the question than the assertion that the 
epithet ‘Son’ ought to be understood and admitted by every one as 
expressing the created nature of Christ —Why ought it thus to be 
understood and admitted ^ I answer, because common sense tells us that 
a son, as well as a servant, must be acknowledged to be inferior to his 
father or master. Agiin. we find David called the son of God, Solomon 
the Son of God, Adam the Son of God, and, in short, the whole children 
of Israel denominated sons of God, yet represented in scripture as inferior 
to God their Father ; nay, moreover, Jesus the Son of God positively 
declares himself to be inferior to his Father,— “My Father is greater 
than 1.” 
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Our Editor puts again another query, (p. 622) “Can he ever prove 
that among men a son must be of a nature inferior to his father ?” I reply 
by putting another question to him : Can the Editor ever prove, that 
among men a servant must be of a nature inferior to his master ? If he 
cannot, are we to suppose Moses, a servant of God, equal in nature with 
the Deity ? The fact is. that among men a sci v int, a son. and a grandson, 
are of the same nature with their masters, or fathers ; but when 
creation is not effected in the ordinary course of nature, there need not 
be, and is not, an identity of nature between one who is called father, 
and another called son ; so when service is performed by men to others 
not of their own kind, oneness of nature is not necessarily found between 
the servant and the person served. 

The Editor concludes the proposition, saying that ‘‘Oiir author 
declines renewing the subject relative to Christ’s declaration, ‘Lo. I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world’, which, however, we 
are not aware he has ever yet discussed.” The fact is. in examining 
Matt, xviii. 20, “For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” which the Editor quoted to 
establish the ubiquity of the Son, I inquired in my Second Appeal, “Is 
it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the midst of two 
or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined together 
in searching for the truth ? We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, 
wherein the guidance of the I’rophets of God is also meant by words that 
would imply their presence.” Luke xvi. 29 ; ‘Abraham said unto him. 
They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” And upon 
the Editor’s quoting Matt, xxviii. 20. ”1 am with you always, even to the 
end of the world,” in all probability to establish the ubiquity of Jesus 
I said in my Second Appeal, “I will not renew the subject, as it has been 
already discussed in examining the first position having shewn there 
that, by the presence of Christ and that of other Prophets that may be 
observed in any part of the Bible, their spiritual guidance should be 
understood. My readers, therefore, may judge whether or not the 
purport of the last-mentioned verse is connected with the subject dis- 
cussed in examining the first position. I entreat the Editor, however, 
to reflect on the last phrase of the verse in question, i. e. “always to 
the end of the world,” which, so far from evincing Christ’s eternal 
existence, implies that his influence over his disciples extended only to 
the end of the world, when he shall be himself subject to the Father of 
the universe, I Cor. xv. 28. 



CHAPTER VI 


On the Holy Spirit and other subjects. 

I expressed my surprise, in my Second Appeal, at the Editor’s 

having 'noticed, in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the 

personality and deity of the Holy Ghost, although the Editor esteems 
the Son and the Spirit as cq lally distinct persons of the Godhead ” 
I feel now still more surprised to observe, that the Editor, in his 
present review also has noticed, in the same brief manner, the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost ; as, while he fills more than a hundred pages 
in support of the deity of the .second person, he has not allowed even 
a single page to the question of the third. He, at the same time, over- 
looks almost all the argumtnts I have advanced against, his feeble 

attempt to prove the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, and in 

many other places of the Second Appeal. The Editor, however, first 
says, that 'If he in whom dwelt all truth, has declared him (the Holy 
Ghost, in Matt, xxviii. 19) to be as distinct in person, and as worthy of 
worship and adoration, as the Father and himself, no further evidence 
is needed either to his personality or Godhead,” Had the Editor 
thought the quotation of a single verse a sufficient excuse for avoiding 
the discussion of the personality of the Holy Ghost, he might have, 
on the same ground, omitted to dLscuss the subject of the deity of 
Jesus Christ, by noticing, in like manner, a single verse of scripture, 
which he considered as a proof of the divine nature of the Son, and thus 
saved me the trouble of a long controversy. If the association of names, 
in a religious rite, were to be admitted as a proof of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, the power of God, another divine attribute, should be 
considered God himself, it being also mentioned jointly with the Holy 
Spirit in the rite of Unction (Acts x. 38) ; and Fire also should be supposed 
to be a distinct person of the Godhead, because we find Fire associated 
with the Holy Ghost in the same rite of baptism, as I before observed 
(Luke iii. 16) ; but I shall not recur to tliis subject, having fully exa- 
mined it. 

Notwithstanding my plain declaration, in the Second appeal, that 
“with respect to the Holy Ghost, I must confess my inability to 
find a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
addressed as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost ; 
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the Editor thought it advisable not to dwell on the subject, and only 
observes, “Were it needful, indeed” a rich fulness of scripture proof could 
be adduced respecting the Holy Spirit, as well as the Son ; but the 
selection of a few passages will be quite sufficient.” These are as follows : 
the first arc from the Gospel of St. John, xvi. 13, 26 ; xvi. 8, 11 : and the 
last are from Acts x- 20, and xii. 2. The Edit overlooks entirely 

what I stated in the Second Appeal, on this very point . this is, if from the 
consideration of such expressions as, '‘God will send the Holy Spirit,” 
“The Holy Spirit will teach you ” The Holy Spirit will reprove the world,” 
“The Holy Spirit will glorify me,” the Spirit be acknowledged a separate 
person of the Deity, what would the Editi r say of other attributes, 
such as mercy, wrath, truth, &c., which are also, in a similar manner, 
personified in various instances ? Psalm Ivii. 3 : “God shall send forth his 
mercy and truth.” Ixxxv. It; : “Mercy and truth are met together ; righte* 
ousness and peace have h’lssed each other, Ixxxix. 14 : “Mercy and truth 
shall go before thy face.” xciv 18 : “My foot slippeth ; Thy Mercy. O Lord, 
held me up/’ “Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens.” “For there is 
wrath gone out from the Lord,” (Numb. xvi. 46.) 

In the course of citing the above verses of John and Acts, the Editor 
quotes Acts v. 3 : “Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Spirit ?” 4. “Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God whence he 
concludes, that he that lieth to the Holy Spirit lieth to God, and, conse- 
quently, the Spirit is God, On this inference I have already observed, in 
my former Appeal, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes 
of God, is, of course, accounted a sin or blasphemy against God himself. 
But this admission amounts neitl er to a recognition of the self-existence 
of the attribute, nor of its identity with God. I then referred the editor 
to Matt. X. 40, “He that receiveth me and now I beg his attention to 
1 Cor. viii. 12, “But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their 
weak concience, yc sin against Christ,” Do these passages identify or 
equalize the apostles of Jesus, with himself ? Nothing but early acquired 
and long established prejudices can prevent any literary character from 
perceiving such a gross error. As to Acts x. 20, if the speaker be admitted, 
according to the Editor, as a separate person, he must then be identified 
either with the spirit of Cornelius, who had actually sent the three men 
mentioned in ver. 19. as is evident from ver. 8. or with the angel of God, 
who ordered Cornelius to send them to Peter, (ver. 5,) a conclusion which 
would not, after all, suit the purpose of the Editor I entreat the 
Editor to take notice, at least, of some of my arguments against the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, ’ mentioned in Chapter vi. of the Second 
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Appeal or if he declines adventuring on his point of theology, let him 
candidly reduce the supposed persons of the Godhead from a Trinity 
to Duality, and this point being gained. I may then continue my efforts 
witli renewed hope of reducing this Duality to the everlasting and 
indivisible Unity. 

The Editor concludes his Essay with saying, (p. 624.) ‘The deity and 
the personality of the Son and the Holy Spirit being established, the 
doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity needs no further confirmation : it 
follows of course. We shall, therefore, close our testimonies from 
Scripture, by laying before our readers three passag.^s, which bring the 
sacred Three full into view. The first we select from Isaiah xlviii. 13. in 
which one is introduced who previously declares, ‘My hand also hath laid 
the foundation the earth/ &:c., and whom, therefore, we are at no loss 
to recognize. He. however, declares, verse 16, ‘and now the Lord God 
and his Spirit hath sent me.*’ Now, supposing the person who declares 
himself, in verse 16. to have been sent by the Lord God and his Spirit, is 
one of the persons of the Godhead, whose hand hath laid the foundation 
of the earth, according to the Editor : this admission would be so far 
advantageous to the cause of the Editor, as respects the plurality of 
persons in the deity ; but it would be totally fatal to his grand object, 
since it would substitute Isaiah as a divine person, in the place of Jesus 
Christ. Isaiah the prophet is the grand speaker throughout the whole 
of his book ; who declares himself often to have been sent by Gc^d as a 
messenger to Israel. He often speaks abruptly in behalf of God, as if 
God were speaking himself in the course of his own discourse, as I noticed 
previously, and so:iictimes again hg suddenly introduces h/s own 
sentiments, while he is ann^ uncing the words of Jehovah, without making 
any distinction. I mention here only a few instances. Isaiah Ixiii. 6 : 
*'I will tread dowui the people in mine anger, an I make them 
drunk in my fury, and I wi*^ bring down their strength to 
the earth (7) '7 nn// mention the loving- kindness of the Lord, 

and the praises of the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath bestowed 
on us/‘ Docs n it the Prophet introduce himself, in verse 7, most al^ruptly, 
while speaking himself in behalf of God, in verse 6; Ch. I 3. “I clothe 
the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth their covering ” 
( 4 .) “The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a wnd in season to him that is weary,” &c. Here the 
Prophet introduces himself, in verse 4, in the same abrupt manner, without 
intimation of any change of person. 

I now cite the context of the very verse of Isaiah quoted by the 
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Editor, to enable my readers to judge how far “it brings the sacred Three 
fully into view/* (14.) “All ye (the inhabitants of Judah) assemble your- 
selves, and hear; who among them (Israel) hath declared these things? 
The Lord hath loved him (Cyrua* of Persia, the conqueror of Babylon). 
He (the Lord) will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his arm shall be on the 
Chaldeans.** (15.) “I, even I, have spoken; yea, I have called him, (Cyrus,) 

I have brought him, and he shall make his way prosperous.’* (16.) “Come 
ye near unto me. (says the Prophet,) hear ye this, I have not spoken in 
secret from the beginning ; from the tirtie that it was, there am I: (that 
is, from the first time of these events;) and now the Lord God and his 
Spirit hath sent me.** (17.) Expressions similar to the phrase, “From the 
time that it was, there am I,** are often used by the Prophets. Vide Jer. 
i. 5 : “And before thou earnest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, 
and I ordained thee a Prophet unto the nations,*' And so Isaiah xlix. 1. 
No one, I presume, that ever read, even with common attention, the book 
of Isaiah), in which speakers are introduced without any distinction, more 
frequently than in the other scriptural books,) would attempt to prove 
the Trinity or the Deity of Jesus Christ, from the passage quoted by the 
Editor, unless he is previously biassed by some human creed, and thereby 
absolutely prevented from comparing impartially one passage with the 
other. 

The Editor perhaps means the personality and the deity of the Holy 
Spirit by the phrase,** “The Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.’l 
(verse 16), seemingly representing the Spirit of God as a co-operator with 
himself. He might, in that case, on the same ground, endeavour to 
establish the personality and the deity of Righteousness, another attribute 
of the Deity, as being represented with God as an agent in Isaiah lix. 16, 
“Therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his Righteousness, 
it sustained him.’* And he might also attempt to prove the personality 
and deity of the breath of God, which is, in like manner, represented as a 
co-operator with the Spirit of God. Job xxxiii, 4 ; “The Spirit of God 
hath made me. and the- breath of him hath given life.” Is this the best 


• Isaiah xliv. 7: “And who, as I. shall call and shall declare it ?” &c. (28) “That 

saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure, “ ilvi. 11 ; ^'Calling 
a ravenous bird from the east, the man that from a far country : yea, 

I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass ; I have purposed it, I will also do it.” 

f In the original Hebrew, the last phrase stand thus ; “The Lord Jehovah hath sent 
me and his Spirit," which bear two constructions; first, "The Lord Jehovah hath sent me, 
and hath sent his Spirit." The second is “The Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me." 

22 
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of the proofs of the Trinity with which the Editor closes his testimonies ? 
If such be his proof, I am at a loss to guess what his illustrations will be. 
The second passage, quoted by the Editor, is what I have just examined 
before. The third is, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you 
all. Amen.” Here the apostle prays, that the guidance of Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the constant operation of the holy influence of God, 
may be with Christians, since without the guidance of Jesus, no one can 
be thoroughly impressed with the love of the Deity under the Christian 
dispensation, nor can that love of God continue to exist unless preserved 
by divine influence ; a fact which I have demonstrated, in examining Matt, 
xxviii. 19. But what has this passage to do with the proof of the deity 
of Jesus and the personality of the Holy Spirit ? Does not Paul call the 
Philippians partakers of his own grace? Phil. 1.17. Is not every man 
pure in heart declared to be possessed of the grace in his lips; that is, 
verbal instructions ? Prov. xxii. 11. Is not, in Psalm xxiii. 6. the commu- 
nion of goodness and mercy desired for all the days of life ? Can such 
expressions be also considered as proofs of the deity of Paul, or of the 
personality of these attributes ? I hope and pray, the Editor may take 
all those circumstances into his serious consideration. 

I now examine the remaining few of those passages, which 
I intended to notice in a subsequent chapter of this Essay, The first is, 
Zech. xii. 10, “In that day they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced.’, compared with John xix. 37. “They shall look on him 
whom they pierced.” To show the error in the translation of the verse 
in the English version, I quoted in my Second Appeal, the verse in the 
original Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible and 
another from the Septuagint, with a literal English translation, which 
I repeat: “And they shall look toward me on account of him whom they 
have pierced.” But in order to destroy the validity of the Arabic Bible 
and that of the Septuagint, the Editor says, that the Greek and Arabic 
versions are nothing to the original text itself.” I perfectly agree with 
him in this assertion, but I am convinced, that the Editor must be better 
acquainted than myself with the prevailing and continued practice among 
Christian theologians, to have recourse to the versions, especially to the 
Septuagint, when a dispute arises in the interpretation of any text of the 
Old Testament, and to give preference to the authority of the Septuagint, 
even over that of Jerome’s, which the Editor quotes in opposition to the 
Arabic and Greek versions. 
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As to the original text, the Editor first observes, that “as to the 
particle eth, which the best Hebrew grammars define a particle 

marking the accusative case governed by active verbs, or an emphatic 
particle denoting the very thing itself.” I therefore think it proper to 

quote Parkhurst’s opinion on the particle from his Hebrew 

Lexicon, that my readers may judge whether or not the abo/e rule 
laid down by the Editor, is founded upon good authority. Parkhurst 
( P. 48) “The Lexicons say, that when joined with a verb, it ( et/i) 
denotes the accusative case, if the verb be active ; sec Gen, i. I and al, freq. 
but the nominative, if the verb be passive or neuter, Gen xxvii. 45 ; Deut, 
XX. 8 : Josh. vii. 15, &c.. al. freq. But, in truth, it is the sign of no 
particular case, that distinction being unknown in Hebrew. See Josh, xxii. 
]7 ; Ezek. XXXV. 10 ; Numb. x. 2 ; I Sam. xvii. 34 ; 2 Sam. xv, 23 ; Neh. 
ix. 19 b 34 ; 2 Kings vi. 5' Parkhurst gives also the second meaning of 
this particle— “2 ; with, to, toward Exod. i, I. Deut. vii. 8.” which the Editor 
also partially admits. 

The fact is, this particle denotes an accusative case as well as other 
cases, and also stands for the English propositions, “with,” “for,“ “towards,” 
&c., and therefore, the verse in question, as it is found in our Hebrew 
copies of the Old Testament should indisputably be thus read, in consis- 
tence with its context, 31 : “And they shall look towards me, for (or on 
account of) him whom they have pierced,” or “They shall look upon me 
with him whom they have pierced.* 

The Editor quotes, to my great surprise, (in page 546,) some verses 

in which the particle requires an accusative case, and conse- 


* Nowcome reads, “Aud they shall look ou him whom they pierced. ' His note on 
this translation is follows ; ‘‘On him.] Thirty-six MSS. and two ed. road 
three other MSS. read so originally ; six perhaps read so ; six read so now ; and eleven 
have in ihe margin, as Keri. And yet 071 me, may be traced in the 

ancient versions and Ghald, was also noted as a various lection by It, Baadias, 

who lived about the year 900. See Kenu. diss. gen. § 43. Oitant Talmud et K 

Baadias Haggaion. Poo. Append, in Mai.’ Seeker. Dr. Owen shews that Ignatius, Justin 

Martyr, Irenmus, Tertulliaii, Barnabas favour the reading of pSw Inquiry— Sept. 

Version, Sect, iv,” 
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quently, no preposition "for” “to” or "with.” can be properly placed. But I 
beg to ask the Editor, how he fan turn the following verses to his purpose, 

wherein no accusative case after the particle can be at all 

admitted? Exodus i.l: "Now these arp the names of the children of 
Israel, which came into Egypt ; every ^man and his household came with 
Jacob/’ Would the Editor thus render the particle here requiring an 
accusative case, — every man and his household came Jacob ? Would the 

verse in this case bear any sense? Gen. xliv. 4: 

*‘They were gone out of the city.” There the particle stands for ‘’out of,” 
or ‘from,” iv. 1; “I have gotten a man from the Lord." Here the prepo- 
sition "from” is substituted for this very Hebrew particle. In Deut vii, 8. 

we have literally, “on account of the 

love of God for you,” though thus rendered in the English version, 
"Because the Lord loved you/’ l 

In the course of examining the subject the Editor quotes, "Thy 
throne, O Jehovah, is for ever and ever,” I shall feel obliged, if he will 
kindly let me know from what book of the Old or New Testament he 
has selected this verse, containing the term “Jehovah,” in- the first part of 
the text. 

As to my remarks on Zech. xiii. 7, “Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith Jehovah df 
hosts; smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered,” the 
Editor agrees partly with me ; saying, "No one doubts that the 
Saviour placed himself in subjection to the Father, when he condes- 
cended to become subject to death.” He, however, wishes to prove 
the deity of Jesus Christ by the application of the word fellow 

to him. He here quotes Micah v. 2. "Whose goings forth 

were from everlasting and John i. 1, "And the word was with God,” 

which have no relation to the term or felloiv found in the 

verse in question ; and as these quotations of the Editor have been 
examined in pp. 433, 448 ; I shall not recur to them in this place. He 


f Archbishop Seeker, in Newcorae, has the following remark : “Potest ^ 

notareeo<z<torf.utvortunt, 6ch, velTO -| 
adhibefcur, Jer. xxxviii. 9/’ 
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lastly quotes Rarkhurst, to shew that n'DV “implies a neighbour, 

a 'inember of the same society.^. Is not this quotation, defining the 

Hebrew word ar '■ ah neighbour, directly against the object 

of the EJditor ? If Ch:rist is represented, either a real or figurative 
sense, as* standing on the right hand of the Deity, taking precedence of 
all those that believe in him as the promised Messiah sent from God, 
would it be inconsistent in itself, or an acknowledgment of his deity, 

tp use the wqrd JT'OV or neigbour, . for Christ ? My readers wil) 
ol^serve, from the following quotations, that this very term 

which is rendered felloiv in the verse in question, is translated 
“neighbour" by the very authors of the English version, in many other 
instances. Levit vi. 2, “or hath deceived his neighbour The last 

word is a translation of the term n-'-oy xix 17, “Thou shalt in any 

wise rebuke thy * neighbour " or immeeth : ch. xxv. 14, 15. 

The Editor, in speaking of Christ, repeats, now and then the phrase. 
“God bjessed for ever," perhaps alluding to Romans ix. 5. Among all 
the interpretations given to this text, for or against the Trinity, there 
is the Paraphrase of Locke, of whose name the literary world is so justly 
proud, which I here first quote ; — “Had the patriarchs, to whom the 
promises were made, for their (the Israelites) forefathers ; and of them, 
as to his fleshly* extraction. Christ is come, he who is over all, God be 
blessed for ever, Amen." Secondly, I shall cite here some scriptural 
passages to shew that it was customary with Jewish writers to address 
abrupt exclamations to God while treating of .some other objects, that 
my readers may be convinced that the sudden introduction of the 
phrase, “God be blessed for ever, in vcr. 5. by St. Paul, was perfectly 
consistent with the style of the sacred writings. Psalm Ixxxix. 51, 52 ; 
‘‘Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lord ; wherewith they 
have reproached the footsteps of thine anointed. Blessed be the Lord 
for evermore. Amen and Amen.'* Psalm civ. 35 ; Let the sinners be 
consumed out of the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou 
the Lord^ O my soul. Praise ye the Lord,'" 

If St. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that 
to the Ephesians, declares positively that the Father is the only being 

*Vide ver. the 3rd of the same chapter, in which Paul speaks of his '‘kinsmen 
according to the flesh.'* 
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who has the right to the epithet under the Christian dispensation 

he could not, as an inspired writer, be guilty of so palpable a contradic- 
tion as to apply this very epithet to the Christ of God, on another 

occasion. I Cor. viii. 6 : “But to us (Christians) there is but one God 

the Father." Eph. i. 17 : ‘‘That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 

Fathr of glory,” &c. iv. 5, 6 : “One Lord, one faith one baptism : One 

God and Father of all. who is above all, through alU and in us 

Respecting I John v. 20, I beg to refer to the rule laid down by 
Bishop Middleton, (of whom the Editor speaks highly and justly in 
p. 535), in his work on the Greek Article, p. 79 : “When two or more 
attributes joined by a copulative or copulatives* are assumed of the same 
person or thing, before the first attribute the article is inserted ; before 
the remaining ones it is omitted.** In the passage under consideration 
there are two attributes joined by a copulative, and in order to ascertain 
whether they are assumed of the same person, or of different persons, 
it is only necessary to observe, that the article is inserted not only 
before the first attribute, but also before the second, and that, conse- 
quently, “the true God** is one person, and ‘[the eternal life” is another. 
This perfectly corresponds with the preceding past of the verse, in 
which “he that is true,” and “his son Jesus Christ,” are separately 
mentioned. 

Finding the practice of the primitive Christians, during the first 
three centuries, unfavourable to his sentiments, the Editor prudently 
keeps it out of view altogether, merely observing, (p. 625,) into that 
‘‘we do not even inquire. Paul tells us, that, even in his time, ‘the 
mystery of iniquity’ had already begun to work ; and John adds, that 
“many antichrists' had already gone out into the word.” The Editor 
must be well aware that those in whom the mystery of iniquity was 
found, and who were detected as Antichrists, were not in the fellow- 
ship of true Christians, and consequently church histories treat of the 
practice of the latter entirely distinct from that of the former ; and 
it is therefore evident, that practice and professions of primitive 
Christians, who were, generally, the contemporaries of the apostles or 
their disciples, are worthy of inquiry for the regulation of the conduct 
of the Christians of these days. 

As to Mosheim, the Editor says, “even Mosheim, suspected as he 
is of being unfavourable to the truth, establishes their faith in Christ's 
deity in t;he very passage quoted, p. 187, by our author against this 
doctrine.” It appears from this question, that they, when baptized, 
“made solemn profession of their confidence in Christ.’^ The Jews, as 
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well as almost all the Gentiles# professed their belief in God ; but the 
thing which was required of them by the apostles was, they should make 
profession of confidence in Jesus as the Christ of God. in the rite of 
baptism, If such a profession of confidence in Christ is admitted by the 
Editor as a sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, why should he be so 
hostile to those (whom he styles UnitarianO who are baptized in the 
name of Jesus, and also profess their solemn confidence in him ? Still 
further am I surprised that, when the apostle John expressly wrote his 
Gospel to prove “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God/’ (ch. xx., 31.) 
the Editor, so far from being satisfied with those who receive Jesus in 
the character expressed by these terras, (“the Christ, the Son of God,)’’ 
in the sense which they uniformly bear in the Scriptures, requires them, 
moreover, to believe that Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God, and 
thus not only defeats the object of the apostle, but even contradicts him 
in express language. 

The Editor then proceeds to say, “Respecting Locke and Newton, 
our reply is precisely the same; their opinions in divinity are nothing 
to us”. The Editor, elated by the general prevalence of the orthodox 
system, effected only by perversions of tiie sense of the divine writings, 
attempts to turn the authorities of these great men also to his own 
purpose. “If” (says he) “Locke, as our author affirms, (p. 264) really 
thought that the faith which makes men Christians includes their receiving 
Jesus Christ for their Lord and King, Locke knew that this included the 
belief of his omniscience and omnipresence, as, without this, his being 
their King was only a solemn mockery.*’ The Editor prudently quotes 
here only a part of the sentence of Locke quoted by me, which he thought 
might give him an opportunity of making comments favourable to his 
creed ; but it is fortunate for us that his works, being written and printed 
in English, are not liable to much critical perversion. Locke says. *‘that 
the believing Jesus to be the Messiah includes in it a receiving him for 
our Lord and King. PROMISED AND SENT FROM GOD.” The phrase 
chosen by that celebrated author, ""sent from God,” denies the deity of 
Christ beyond doubt, since one sent by another is of course different 
from him who sends him. To avoid every misconstruction being thrown 
upon his definition, Locke chose the term “God,” instead of any other 
term in the above phrase, that Jesus might be understood separately from 
God. without the least room for the sophistry that might represent him 
as God the Son, sent from God the Father. We, however, arc not at a 
loss to discover what Locke meant by the terms ‘‘Lord and King/* when 
teferred to Jesus, as be fully explained them in his Paraphrase on the 
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Epistles to the Corinthians. As to the term ''Lord,'' I refer to the note 
on I Cor. i. 2 : “What the apostle means by 'Lord, when he attributes 
it to Christ, vide viii. 6.” Paraphrase on viii. 6 : "Yet to us Christians 
there is but one God, the Father and Author of all things, to whom alone 
we address all our worship and service i and one Lord, viz. Jesus Christ 
by whom all things come from God to us, and by whom we have access 
to the Father.” As to the term ''King", I quote his paraphrase on ch. 
XV, 24, which clearly represents his sovereignty as finite : “After that 
shall be the day of judgment* which shall bring to a conclusion and finish 
the whole dispensation to the race and posterity of Adam, in this world ; 
when Christ shall have delwered up the kingdom to God the Father, which 
he shall not do till he hath destroyed all empire, power and authority, that 
shall be in the world besides.” 


The Editor says of Sir Isaac Newton, “His belief of Christ’s deity 
appears as clear as the light, from our author’s own quotation, when he 
said that Christians of all ages are represented as worshipping God and 
the Lamb.” Newton was too circumspect to leave his word liable to 
perversion by the popular opinion. He explains the sense in which 
Christian worship God> and also the sense in which they worship Jesus — 
the one as directly opposed to the other as the West to the East. Newton 
says. “God for his benefication in creating all things, and the Lamb for his 


benefication in redeeming with his blood : God as sitting upon the throne 


and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted 
death." The worship offered to the 


above all by the merits of his 
latter is therefore merely a 


manifestation of reverence, as I pointed out in p. 481. 


To equalize a being exalted and worshipped for his meritorious 
death., with the eternal Supreme Sovereign of the universe, is only 
an attempt to bring the nature of the Diety on a level with a mortal 


creature, and by no means serves to elevate that creature to the rank of 
the Deity. If the Editor consider these quotations from Locke and 
Newton really orthodox, how inconsistent he must be in condemning 
those whose sentiments as to the person of Jesus Christ are precisely the 
same ; to wit, that he is the anointed Lord and King promised and sent 
from God, is worthy of worship for his meditation and meritorious deaths 
but by no means as a being possessed of a two-fold nature, divine and 
human, perfect God and perfect Man. 


As to my remarks on certain abstruse reasonings resorted to by the 
orthodox, the Editor further says, that he needs them not, thereby 
avowedly relinquishing reason in support of the Trinity ; but, happily, he 
asserts at the same time, that “to us the Scriptures are sufficient.’** I 
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therefore entreat him to point out a single Scriptural authority, 
treating of a compound God of three persons and of a compound 
Messiah, one of these three persons, constituted of a two-fold nature, 
divine and human. 

The Editor alludes to the term “anti-Christs,” found in the Epistle of 
John ; but I am glad that we, most fortundteiy, are furnished with the 

definition of this term by that inspired writer which decides at once the 

question who are the real subjects of its application. ( 1 John iv. 3 ) 
“Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is not of God ; and this is that spirit of antichrist,'" We accordingly 
rejoice to confess that Jesus Christ, who came in the flesh, is OF GOD 
and that not only he, but his apostles also were of God 1 John iv, 6, v 

19.) But we feel sincerely for those who violate this standard, either by 

failing short of or going beyond it, by denying that Jesus Christ is OF 
GOD, or by affirming that Jesus Christ is God himself ; since both these 
assertions, to wit, “Jesus Christ is xNOT of God,” and “Jesus Christ is 
God,” are equally incompatible with John's proposition, that “Jesus Christ 
is OF GOD.” For example : The prime minister, by the law of the land, 
is appointed by the king and consequently is acknowledged to be OF THE 
KING ; to say, therefore, that he is not of the king would be to detract 
from the minister’s dignity ; but to say that the prime minister is the king, 
is not only inconsistent with assertion that the prime minister is of the 
king, but would be pronounced high treason ; in like manner as deifying 
the Christ of God is both an affront to God and an antichristian 
doctrine. 

Lastly, I tender my humble thanks for the Editor’s kind suggestion 
in inviting me to adopt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; but I am sorry 
to find that I am unable to benefit by this advice. After I have long 
relinquished every idea of a plurality of Gods, or of the persons of the 
Godhead, taught under different systems of modern Hindooism, I cannot 
conscientiously and consistently embrace one of a similar naturei though 
greatly refined by the religious reformations of modern times ; since 
whatever arguments can be adduced against a plurality of persons of the 
Godhead and, on the other hand, whatever excuse may be pleaded in 
favour of a plurality of persons of the Deity, can be offered with equal 
propriety in defence of Polytheism. 

I now conclude my Essay by offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the events of this universe, for having unexpectedly delivered 
this country from the long-continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and 
placed it under the government of the English,~'a nation who not only 
are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also 
2 ? 
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interest themselves in promoting liberty and social happiness* as well as 
free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among those nations to 
which their influence extends. 

1823 RAMMOHUN ROY 

“/ am much indehlcd to Dr. Kirkland and Dr. Bowring for the 
honour they have conferred on me by calling me their fellow- 
labourer and to you for admitting me to this Society as a brother 
and one of your fclloto labourers. 

I laboured under many disadvantages. In the first instance 
the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, arc all hostile 
to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more hostile to 
our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I have 
honour for the appellation of Christians ; but they always tried to 
throw difficulties and obstacles in the rvay of the principles of 
Unitarian Christianity. 

They always lay stress on mystery and mystical points which 
serve to deUidc their follov'ers ; and the consequence is, that 'we meet 
with such opposition in India that our progress is very slight. 

There is a battle going on between Reason and Scripture and 
common sense ; and wealth , power and p-ejudice. These three have 
been struggling with the other three ; but I am convinced, that your 
success, sooner or later, is certain’. (Address to Unilarian Associa- 
tion, London, May 18 SI). 

"It is now generally admitted that not religion only hut 
unbiassed common sense as well as the accurate deduction of 
Scientific research lead to the conclusion that all mankind are one 
great family of xchich rmmerous nations and tribes existing arc only 
various branches. Hence enligJdened men in all countries must feel 
a wish to encoxirage and facilitate human intercoxirse in every 
manner by removing as far as possible, all impediments to it, in 
order to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the 
whole human race”. 

$1 A1 E C f ^ London, 20th December, 1831 ) 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


Raja Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) the illustrious Maker of Modern 
India and Founder of the Brahmo Samaj (the first Hindu Unitarian 
Church) published* pamphlets, booklets, articles, translations and books 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, Arabir and English, before 
his early death in Bristol (27 Sep. 1833). Within ten years after his death 
we find his loyal friends and disciples organizing themselves into the 
Tattva-bodhini Sabha (Spiritual Awakening Association) and launching its 
historic journal the Patrika which served Bengal and enlightened India 
for three quarters of a Century. Dwarkanath Tagore (1794-1846) 
encouraged his son Debendranath Tagore (father of Rabindranath) to 
develop the theistic groups and to recover and republish the works of 
Rammohun. But it was not an easy affair even then, say twenty years 
after his demise. Erudite Raj Narain Bose (grandfather of Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose) worked continuously to trace out, collect, edit and print from the 
first editions many of Rarnmohun’s writings republished now by the Bengal 
Academy of Letters ( ). But even Rajnarayan and Vedan. 

tavagish failed to trace any of his early writings of the last quarter 
of the 18th century when Rammohun studied in Patna & Beneras 
With his acute mind and philological acumen, he read many original texts 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, Arabic etc. We get glimpses 
into them from chance references found in his later works ; but nothing 
could be traced alas of the concrete fragments of Rammohun’s thoughts 
before he was approaching 40 when he mastered English. 

The earliest Arabic and Persian booklets the totally lost Manazaraful- 
Adiyan (in Persian) and the Persian Tiihfat uUMuwahhidin (1804 ? ) with 
an Arabic introduction were probably printed in Murshidabad, (North 
Bengal). Tuhfat was luckily preserved in the Library of the British 
Museum and it was reprinted, by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, from the 
only other text now available in India, from the Dacca University 
collection. Mr. J. N. Das. then Secretary of the Samaj consulted 
me while publishing the original Perso-Arabic text with its crude 
English rendering by Moulavi Obaidullah and also a Bengali translation 
of Obaidullah’s English version. I tried to secure the co-operation of a 
Muslim scholar competent to write a modern English commentary 

* Extract from Ratnmohuu's lotter to the Editor of his English works Mr. 
John Digby, England (quoted by Miss Collet). 

“I also translated tlioir most revered Theological work namely Vedanta into 
Bengali and Hindustani (untraced so far) and also several chapters of the Ved, in order lu 
convince them that the unity of God and absurdity of idolatry are evidently pointed oui^ 
by their own soriptures*’. • 
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to the Pcrso- Arabic text of the Tuhfut, But alas few of the Muslim 
divines today were found soundly informed enough about the thinkers 
and texts of progressive Islam of the 18th century which Rammohun 
surveyed with rare thoroughness and catholicity. As a theistic Hindu he 
was strongly attracted by the philosophical mysticism, bold rationalism 
and uncompromising monotheism of Islam. The famous Encyclopedia of 
Islam, even in its new enlarged edition, shows little interest and less 
knowledge of Islamic studies in India of the age of Rammohun — a fit 
subject for a doctoral thesis, in the Universities of Aligarh or Hyderabad, 
Teheran and Ankara, Damascus or Cairo. 

Hinduism Judaism and Islam apart, Rammohun studied Christianity 
also with a thoroughness that may seem phenomenal in an age when India 
afforded very few scholastic facilities, except through the channels of dog- 
matic and prosyletizing Christianity. But, guided by his ‘'inner light”, Rain- 
mohun who rediscovered and translated the monotheistic Vedic texts (in 
Bengali, Hindi and English), also began studying Christian scriptures and 
doctrines. In 1821 he published “A Vindication of the Hindoo religion 
against the attacks cf Christian Missionaries*^ ( Vide Part II of out new 
edition). But in 1823 Rammohun had to face very bitter schismatic 
attacks, from one Dr. R. Tytler M D. (Surgeon of the East India Co. ; 
Vide Part IV) The Baptist missionaries, led by the learned Dr. Marshman 
specially attacked Rammohun’s The Precepts of Jesus : with the now 
untraced translations into Sungserit and Bengalee, (Calcutta 1820 : Vide 
Part V.). But while we could reprint his English Precepts, we failed to 
recover a single copy either of its Bengali or Sanskrit versions (apparently 
made by Rammohun whose translation, into Bengali, of the Bhagavad 
Gita also is missing.) 

This monumental work was followed by the First, the Second and 
the Final Appeals (Parts V, VI, VII) to the Christian Public, in defence 
of the Precepts of Jesus which sought to foster mutual understanding 
by arguing that “Ist, that the Precepts of Jesus which teach that love to 
God is manifested in beneficence towards our fellow creatures, are a 
sufficient guide to Peace and Happiness ; and 2ndly, that omnipresent 
God who is the only proper object of religious veneration, is one and 
undivided in person^ (Vide Part VI) 

But even after these friendly gestures to his Christian contemporaries, 
in India, Ramihohun was pained to find harsh criticism, by Dr. Marshman 
of his Precepts of Jesus printed in the fourth number of the Quarterly 
journal the ^'Friend of India" (Dec. 1821). So Rammohun published his 
final Appeal in which he B^minded the public of what he wrote before 



“I decline entering into any discussions on the dogmas of Christianity 
and confine my attention to the task of laying before ray fellow- 
creatures the words of Christ with a translation from the English into 
Sanskrit and the language of Bengal.” This memorable answer, of a 
Hindu Unitarian (Vedantist) to Trinitarian Christian*? will ever shine, as 
much as a monument of scholarship as of a profound spiritual realization 
which the Christians of the future, we hope, will appreciate. 

Rammohun spent the last fifteen years of his life largely in Calcutta 
(18154830) ; and in that cosmopolitan city, he, being a lifedong fighter for 
Truth, met friends as well as foes. He fought for the vindication of the 
rights to hve of Indian women who are the greatest beneficiaries today of 
Rammohun’s epoch-making struggle which should be commemorated in free 
India by our women in a worthy manner. Rammohun fought also for the 
freedom of speech which should equally be remembered by the Indian Press. 
He ever championed the cause of freedom for enslaved nations and wrote 
to the British Parliament (1831-33) his searching and sympathetic notes on 
the humble India peasants exploited by the landlords created by the 
Settlement of 1793 {vide Part III). But above all these peal and occasional 
struggles, shine his philosophic calm and unshaking faith in One God and 
in the Unity of Mankind. In that faith alone rests the hope of human 
solidarity and world Peace. He hoped to serve that great cause of Unity 
by laying the foundations of the scientific and sympathetic study of 
Comparative Religion. He was the accredited modern Pioneer of that great 
discipline, both in the East and the West. Mastering the languages of the 
scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism etc. of his own country, Rammohun 
made painstaking study of Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and Urdu, to 
understand Islam in India and abroad, so that the Muslims honoured him 
with the title of a Zabardust Maulrvi 

His modernism nay his futuristic flights of idealism took him to study 
Greek and Latin and even the difficult Hebrew language, so that he 
could compare and understand fully the Old Testament as well as the New 
with their Commentaries and Lexicons which we find quoted all over 
his Christian tracts. So Rammohun was hailed as the “Grandfather” by 
that inspired interlocutor between the East and West, Keshub Chunder Sen 
who roused. Western listernes with his perorations on the spirit of Oriental 
Christy appreciated by the liberal Christians of Europe and America. 

From Europe Rammohun’s messages and works were lovingly taken 
over to America which he adored ; and Emerson dipped into the pages of 
Rammohun’s works so as to develop a new school of transcendentalism in 
New England, influencing the master minds of America like Thoreau and 
Whitman. I hope to bring out this global character of Rammohun’s works 



IV 


in the concluding volume for which materials must be explored in the rich 
libraries, especially of the British and American Unitarians in Europe 
and America. They fraternally joined us while we celebrated, in 1928, 
the Centenary of the foudation of the Brahmo Samaj and also during the 
death centenary of Rammmohun in 1933. They invited us also to the 
International Congress 1958) of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, in Chicago where we presented to them this new Edition of 
Rammohun’s English work. 

Meanwhile, in presenting these new reprints of his English 
works we crave the indulgence of the readers for many defects in typo- 
graphy and other errors May the spirit of Unity championed by 
Rammohun, inspire us to strengthen the spiritual relations between 
the East and the West 1 \ 


Rammohun’s 186th Birthday 
22 May, 1958 


KALIDAS NAG 
Editor 


In my own country or in foreign land, 

Wherever I chance to be, 

I see Thee, I pray to Thee amidst Thy vast creation. 
Infinite is Thy creation, according to diversities 

of Space and Time ; 

They attest, every moment, to Thy glory ! 

I see Thy potency everywhere 

and never feel lonely, O master ! 


I conclude the English works of Mahatma Rammohun with my rough English rendering of 
his simple, yet sublime Bengali Hymn. 

Rammohun composed it and mailed it to his son Radhaprasad, only a few months before his 
death in Bristol (27 Sep. 1833). KALIDAS NAG 


Ki svadese Ki videse yathaya tathaya thaki Tomara racana-madhye 
Tomake dekhiya daki Desa-bhede Kala-bhede recana asima Prati-k§hane sak§ha 
deya Tomara malima Torftara prabhava dekhi na thaki ekaki ! 
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